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We'd Like to Hear from Youf 

As the reader of this book,jyow are our most important critic and com- 
mentator. VVe value your opinion and want to know what weVe doing 
right, what we could do better, what areas you’d like to see us publish in, 
and any other words of wisdom you’re willing to pass our way. 

As the Executive Editor for the [Web development] team at Macmillan 
Computer Publishing, I welcome your comments. You can fax, email, or 
write me directly to let me know- w^hat you did or didn’t like about tliis 
book[md]as well as what we can do to make our books stronger. 

Please note that I cannot help you ’with technical problems related to the topic of 
this hooky and that due to the high volume of mail 1 receive, I ?night not be able 
to reply to eve?y message. 

WTien you write, please be sure to include this book’s title and author as 
well as your name and phone or fax number. I will carefully review your 
comments and share diem w'idi die author and editors w^lio w'orked on 
the book. 

Fax: [317-817-7070] 

E-mail: [opsys@mcp.com] 

Mail: Chris Will 

Operating Systems 
Macmillan Computer Publishing 
201 West 103rd Street 
Indianapolis, IX 46290 USA 
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CHAPTER 1 Working with Macintosh 



Mac OS Lives 

According to the press, conventional wisdom, and the PC snobs 
of the world, the Macintosh has always been on die verge of 
extinction. Even while admitting that die Mac has the easiest-to- 
iise and most-in tii id ve interface of any operating system, the 
Mac’s critics proclaimed diat die dine of doom for Mac users 
was at hand. The Mac’s market share is too small, they said. 
Retail shops don’t carry^ enough software or hardware for it. 
People won’t continue to support it. No one can compete 
against Microsoft and Intel. Apple is a floundering entity with a 
history^ of poor business decisions and incompetent leadership. 
The Mac can’t survive without clones; the Mac can’t survive with 
clones. It can’t sunive without Steve Jobs, and now it can’t sur- 
vive with him. The Mac is just another in the long line of extinct 
platforms, only wordiy of consideration by die technology 
archeologists of the future. 

But you know better. The Mac OS lives. 

You have chosen to ignore die alarmist cries of die media and 
PC pundits who are once again claiming that the Mac is not 
viable. Now in version 8.5, the Mac operadng system is more 
powerful and easier to use than at any time in its history. There 
are lots of applications and peripherals available for it. There are 
more Mac users dian at any time in the past. The Mac is very 
much alive. 

And Mac OS 8.5 is proof of that. Mac OS 8.5 is a state-of-die- 
art operating system, and Apple has made substandal improve- 
ments even since die release of version 8.0 in 1997. 

In this chapter, you will take a whirlwind tour of the world’s best 
operating system. You will learn about the features that are 
incorporated in it, with special emphasis on the features new to 
Mac OS 8.5 for those of you who have used earlier versions. You 
will also find some hints about some of the great things that the 
Mac OS enables you to do. As you move through diis chapter, 
you will see links to other places in the book where you will get 
all of the details you need to make the most of your Mac experi- 
ence. And finally, you will learn how this book was designed and 
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how you can use it to help you grow in Mac knowledge and 
effectiveness. This chapter is your springboard to exploring the 
newest and best Mac you have ever seen. 

In the following sections, you will learn about the general areas 
of Mac OS 8.5, and you will see a specific feauire or two tliat 
should make you excited about tliis great OS. This chapter is 
organized to correspond to the rest of the book. Each major sec- 
tion covers a part of the book, while the subsections are related 
to each chapter. Use tliis chapter as your map to lead you to the 
areas that you want to explore first. 

Using the Mac 

The heart and soul of your Mac, as it always has been, is its 
desktop. Although there have been thousands of improvements 
made to the desktop since Apple first introduced it, the Mac 
desktop, even after more than 20 years, is still where much of 
the action happens. Figure 1.1 shows an 8.5 desktop. 

If you are a current Mac user, or you have used a Mac in the 
past, you will probably recognize much of what you see, but also 
note some new and interesting elements. If you are new to tlie 
Mac, I will be happy to show you around — don’t worry, as pow- 
erful as the Mac is, it is also very easy to use. 

Of course, there is more to the Mac than meets the eye. 
Supporting that familiar desktop are all the tools that you need 
to explore, create, and grow. 

In Part I, “Working with Your Mac,” you will learn about the 
fundamental aspects of using your Mac. You w ill also learn about 
the Mac OS’s new features, and you’ll even learn some tips to 
make you work more effectively. 
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I Figure 1.1 

The Mac OS desktop is the 
launching pad for everything you 
will do on the Mac 

Q Mounted hard disks and vol- 
umes 

Mounted CD-ROM, Zip, and 
floppy disk 

Q Aliases 

I 

Q Pop-up window 
^ Contextual menu 
Q Control Strip 
Q Application Switcher 
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Using Folders and Windows 

You will constantly use Mac folders and window's as you work. 
Everj^hing you w'ork with is displayed in a window or is provid- 
ed by a folder (even the desktop). With Mac OS 8.5, tliere are 
lots of refinements and improvements in the w'ay folders and 
w'indow's work, and you hav^e more options than ever to make 
them into what you want them to be. 

An innovation in Mac OS 8, pop-up windows are still part of 
Mac OS 8.5. M^hen you create a pop-up window, it is always 
available as a tab at the bottom of your desktop (see Figure 1.2). 
VMien you click on the tab, the window' pops up, and you can 
work within it (see Figure 1.3). When you are clone, it snaps 
back closed. 
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CHAPTER 1 

Figure 1.2 

Pop-up windows provide an easy 
and fast way to access folders 
that you frequently use. A pop-up 
window appears at the 
bottom of the desktop. 



Figure 1.3 

This window has popped open so 
that you can use its contents. 
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New to Mac OS 8.5, the icons at the top of a pop-up window 
(see Figure 1.2 and Figure 1.3) can be used just like a “regular” 
folder icon (for example, you just drag the icon to move die 
folder to anodier location). 

Anotlier interface improvement that was made widi Mac OS 8.0, 
spring-loaded folders open when you drag something onto them. 
No need to open a folder to put something into it; just drag an 
item onto a folder, and it opens for you. As you drag an item 
onto each “level” of a folder, it springs open so that you can 
quickly reach your final destination, no matter how buried it is. 
As you move across folders, they automatically close for you. 
This spring-loaded action works with disks and volumes as well. 

You will learn a lot about how to use folders and ivindows in 
Chapter 2, “Working witli Folders and Windows.” 



Contextual menus and applica- 
tions 

Lots of Mac programs support con- 
textual menus as well. Miaosoft 
does an especially good job of 
using contextual menus, which is 
not surprising since they have been 
a feature of Windows since 
Windows 95. For example, both 
Internet Explorer and Outlook 
Express use contextual menus. 



Using Menus 

MHiile you view and organize things with folders and windows, 
you can get your work done by using commands tliat are on 
menus. Mac OS 8.5 builds upon the menus in earlier versions. 

One of the most powerful interface improvements made in Mac 
OS 8.0 was the introduction of contextual menus (see Figure 
1.4). These are menus that pop up when you activate tliem (by 
default you do tliis by pointing at something, holding the 
Control key down, and clicking). 




These are called contextual menus because the choices you see 
depend on the context in which you activate them (for example, 
you will see a different menu if you Control-click a folder ratlier 
than the desktop). You can even modify these menus to suit your 
needs. 
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The Applications menu is probably the least understood element 
of the desktop (see Figure 1.5) since it is related to a fairly diffi- 
cult-to-understand feauire of the operating system, multitaskhig. 



Hide finder 
Ikde Others 
MtfTWAII 



Q Adobe o Page Viikero 6.S 
aorltWorlcs 
'' Finder 
ISF Microsoft Word 

SImpleText 



Figure 1.5 

The Applications menu is not 
easy to understand for some, but 
once understood, it becomes very 
useful. 



Multitasking is simply your Mac’s ability to walk and chew gum 
at the same time. More meaningfully, multitasking means that 
your Mac can be doing several things at once. For example, you 
can have many applications (as much as your RAAl will permit) 
open at the same time, and you can easily and quickly switch 
between them. And your Mac can do some of its work in the 
background while you are using it to do sometliing else. 

The Applications menu lists all applications tliat are running on 
your Mac at any point in time. In Figure 1.5, you can see that 
there are six applications open. That is the easy part to under- 
stand. Now', for the hard part. Applications appear to run in 
“layers,” with one layer seemingly on top of another in a “stack.” 
.As you move among applications, you move up and down the 
stack. If the applications have open w'indow's, this is fairly easy to 
see (see Figure 1.6). 

In Figure 1.6, you can see that SimpleText (die Using English 
Text-to-Speech window), AppleCD Audio Player, and Calculator 
are all open and running. You can tell this by seeing the open 
window's and by seeing them in the Applications menu. Notice, 
how'ever, that you do not see a w'indow' for the other open appli- 
cations, including Microsoft Word. That is because an open 
application can be hidden .so that its menu bar and any open 
w'indow’s don't appear anv^where on the desktop. 



True versus cooperative multitask- 
ing 

The Mac's multitasking capabili- 
ty is not as robust as it might 
be. It is cooperative multitask- 
ing in which each application 
must be written so that it is able 
to share system resources with 
other epplications. In effect, 
they must be able to cooperate 
with eech other. This works fair- 
ly well, but If one application 
has problems, it tends to take 
down the other running appli- 
cations, too. Under true multi- 
tasking (also called pre-emptive 
multitasking), each application 
Is allotted its own processing 
resources so that it actually runs 
independently of the others. 

True multitasking will come to 
the Mac with the next major 
system release, Mac OS X 
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Figure 1.6 

Here three applications have 
open windows, and you can see 
one on top of the other. 
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Hie application that you are using at any given time will be on 
the “top” of tlie stack, and its window will be on top of the oth- 
ers. However, it may not have an open window, in which case it 
can he confusing to know which application you are in. 

The Applications menu sports several new features for Mac OS 
8.5. One is that the name of the foremost, or active, application 
is shown at the top of the menu rather that just the icon, as was 
tlie case with previous versions (see Figure 1.6). You can also 
resize the width of the top of the menu so that you can see the 
whole name of the active application. 'Fhe most important new 
feature is that you can tear the menu off so that it becomes a 
floating palette; then you can click an application to move it to 
the front (see Figure 1.7). 



Figure 1.7 

With Mac OS 8.5, you can tear 
the Applications menu off and 
place it anywhere on your screen. 
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You will learn all about using the Mac’s menus in Chapter 3, 
“Working with Menus.” 



Working with the Finder 

As with all other versions of the Mac OS, the Finder is the appli- 
cation that controls how everj^tliing else on the Mac w'orks. It 
provides the desktop and manages all other aspects of the sys- 
tem. 

The Finder’s File menu contains commands that work with, 
amazingly enough, files. These commands include old favorites 
such as New^, Open, and Page Setup. Some of the other com- 
mands are new' with version 8.5, such as xAdd to Favorites, w'hile 
others were added for version 8.0 (for example. Move to Trash). 

The most impressive new' Finder feature is the revamped Find 
command, now' called Sherlock (although it still appears as Find 
on the Finder’s File menu). With the Mac OS 8.5’s Find com- 
mand, you can use natural language to search the contents of 
files in addition to their attributes, such as name and creation 
date. You can even search the Internet from die Finder (see 
Figure 1.8). This feature, which Apple calls Sherlock, is one of 
the most compelling reasons to use Mac OS 8.5. Rather than 
having to open a Web browser, move to a search page, and then 
enter your search text (you may have to do this several dines to 
use several different search sites), you can jump to Sherlock, 
enter your search text, and click Search. Your Mac w ill do the 
search and then present the results in a single window’. 



Natural language? 

Being able to use natural lan- 
guage is good because you 
don't have to worry about 
proper syntax. For example, 
you can search for information 
about ising contextual menus 
by simply entering contextual 
menus in Sherlock's search 
dialog. 
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Figure 1.8 

You can even search the Internet 
with the Finder's new and 
improved Find command (now 
called Sherlock). 
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Using the Finder’s View menu you can change how items on the 
desktop or within folders appear. You can also clean up a folder 
on the desktop and set view options. Now Mac OS 8.5 enables 
you to set global \new preferences that are used for every win- 
dow you open, and you can also set preferences for particular 
windows. 

Wth Mac OS 8.5, the Finder also enables you to track all of 
your fiworite items so that you can easily move back to them. 
Once you add something to your favorites, you can jump to it by 
choosing it from favorites on the Apple menu. You can also 
choose your favorites from within Open and Save dialogs tliat 
use the new Navigation Ser\dces feature. 

You will explore the Finder in Chapter 4, “Working with the 
Finder.” 

Working with Disks, Discs, Volumes, and Partitions 

As in all Mac operating systems, you can mount a wide variety of 
data storage devices on your desktop (see Figure 1.9). Mounted 
drives can be any or all of the following: 

■ Hard drives. Hard drives, also called y?.m/ drives, have 
media that can’t be removed from the drive. You have at 
least one internal hard drive, but you may have additional 
internal or external drives as well. 

■ Volumes. Some of your drives may be petitioned into logical 
volmnes. Partitioning a drive is simply a way of organizing a 
drive so that it appears as separate “disks.” To your Mac, a 
partitioned disk behaves just as if it were a physically sepa- 
rate disk, even though it is actually just an electronic con- 
struct. Partitioning a large drive provides better 
performance, but you may want to partition some of your 
drives as an organizational tool. 

■ AppleShare volumes. If you are on a network, you may 
have the volumes of other computers or servers mounted on 
your desktop so that you can access their files as if the vol- 
ume were installed on your Mac. 



Disks versus discs 



You may have noticed that both 
disks and discs appear in the previ- 
ous head. Disks usually refer to 
floppy disks, hard disks, Zip disks, 
and so on. While discs refer to CD- 
ROM disG. Is this important? No. 

Hard disk vereus hard drive 



The term hard disk refers to a drive 
that has a fixed disk; you can’t 
remove it from the drive (not with- 
out destroying the drive at any rate). 
Hard drive means the same thing; 
the terms are interchangeable. 
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■ Removable media drives. Your Mac can work widi all sorts 
of removable media drives, including CD-ROMs, floppy 
disks, Zip disks, Jaz disks, and so on. These mount on your 
desktop just as a fixed drive does, except that you can 
remove the media on which your data is stored. 

In Chapter 5, “Working with Hard Disks, Partitions, and 
Volumes,” you will learn more about working with these items, 
especially how to create and use your own partitions. 

Using the Apple Menu 

The x\pple menu is an extremely useful part of the Mac interface 
(see Figure 1.10). Since the Apple menu is always available to 
you, you can use it to access items that you need to use in vari- 
ous situations, such as those times when your desktop is hidden 



Figure 1.9 

You can mount disks, volumes, 
CD-ROMs, DVD-ROMS, floppy 
disks, Zip disks, as well as any 
number of other storage devices 
on your desktop. 

Q Hard drive 
Q Volume (partition) 

Q AppleShare volume 
Q Floppy disk 
Q Zip disk 
O CD-ROM 



Startup disk 

Your startup disk-or more 
accurately, your startup volume 
since it may or may not be a 
physical disk-is the one that 
contains the system software 
that your Mac Is using to oper- 
ate. This volume Is aKvays the 
one located in the top right cor- 
ner of the desktop. Your startup 
disk may also be a CD-ROM, 

Zip disk, or other removable 
media as well. 

The three menus 

The Apple, Help, and 
Applications menus are the only 
menus that are always available 
to you, no matter what you are 
doing. 
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from you. You can easily configure the Apple menu to suit your 
needs. You can use it to t]uickly access files, folders, custom 
scripts, drives, and just about an}^ng else you can think of. 



Figure 1.10 

The Apple menu is one of the 
most useful interface elements 
because it is always available to 
you. 
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By default, die Apple menu is configured with a number of use- 
ful items. These include the following: 

■ About This Computer. This mini-application enables you 
to set and monitor the RAM used by the various parts of 
your system. 

■ Apple System Profiler. This application enables you to 
develop a complete profile of your system. This profile is 
extremely important when you are doing any kind of main- 
tenance on your Mac, including correcting problems or 
upgrading your hardware. 

■ Apple Video Player. The Apple video player enables you to 
watch T\^ or a VCR if your Mac has a T\^ tuner card or is 
an AV capable machine. 

■ Apple CDAudio Player. With this application, you can lis- 
ten to your favorite music CDs while you work. 

■ Automated Tasks. The Automated Tasks folder contains a 
number of AppleScripts that you can run to do different 
tasks. 
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■ Chooser. You use the Chooser to select a printer, as well as 
to connect to a server on your network, 

■ Control Panels. The Control Panels item in the Apple 
menu is an alias to the real Control Panels folder that is 
within your System Folder. Since the Apple menu can have 
hierarchical menus, you can access any control panel from 
the Apple menu (see Figure 1.11). 
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Figure 1.11 

Using the Control Panels item on 
the Apple menu, you can get 
quickly to any active control 
panel. 



■ Favorites. Favorites are a new feature for Mac OS 8.5. You 
can add items to your Favorites folder and access them from 
this selection on the Apple menu, as well as other places. 

■ Internet Access. This item is new for System 8.5. It con- 
tains aliases to the various Internet-related functions, such as 
launching your Web browser, reading email, and so on. 

■ Network Browser. Another new feature of Mac OS 8.5, the 
Network Browser makes it easier to connect to other Macs 
on a network. 

■ Sherlock. This item launches Sherlock (called Find on the 
Finder’s File Menu) application. 
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■ Remote Access Status. Under Mac OS 8.5, you can use 
Remote Access to connect to the Internet, as well as other 
networks and computers. Remote Access Status is an ele- 
ment of the Remote Access software diat you can use to 
quickly connect and disconnect from the Net. 

The .Apple menu is so important that (Chapter 6, “Working with 
the Apple Menu,” is devoted to it. 

Using the Control Strip 

The Control Strip w^as originally intended as an aid for 
PowerBook users who were pressed for desktop space, and it 
provides easy access to certain controls (see Figure 1.12). As with 
contextual menus, you can modify which controls you have 
access to. 



Figure 1.12 

The Control Strip provides easy 
access to the controls that you 
need most frequently. 



Using Fonts 

Fonts have alwws been one of the Mac’s strengths, and that con- 
tinues with Mac OS 8.5. Under Mac OS 8.5, there is not a 
whole lot new about Mac fonts; however, it is still as easy to use 
and manage Mac fonts as it has been for a long time. 

In Chapter 8, “Working with Fonts,” you will learn about using 
Mac fonts. 

Working with Color and Graphics 

'Fhe Mac’s graphic capabilities make it the computer of choice 
for artists, graphics specialists, and publishers. The Mac includes 
many innovative features that continue to lead the way in the 
graphics and color management areas. One of the most signifi- 
cant Mac technologies is ColorSync. ColorSync is Apple’s color 




You will learn how to use and customize the Control Strip in 
Chapter 7, “Working with the Control Strip.” 
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management technolog)-. Its purpose is to enable you to achieve 
consistent color across all of your key devices, including moni- 
tors, printers, and scanners. Color matching, which is the art of 
tiying to get consistent colors, has always been the bane of the 
printer’s e.xistence. With ColorSync, the Mac increases its lead as 
the best tool for the graphics professional. 

In addition to (ColorSync, the Color Picker has been further 
refined and integrated into all aspects of the OS (sec Figure 
1.13). 



You will get the ins and outs of color and graphics in Chapter 9, 
“Working with Color and Graphics.” 



The Mac is the premiere multimedia platfonn. From the 
advanced capabilities of QuickTime to the Apple Video Player, 
the Mac can work with, and create, all kinds of media, including 
video, animation, sound, and any combination thereof. The 
heart of the Mac’s multimedia mind is QuickTime. QuickTime 3 
is included with iVIac OS 8.5, and it further improves multimedia 
performance and adds features such as video streaming from the 
Internet. 

QuickTime VR enables you to explore virtual worlds from your 
desktop. Using QuickTime Pro you can create and edit your 
own QuickTime movies (see Figure 1.14). 

You will learn the ins and outs of multimedia on the Mac, 
including how to create and edit your own QuickTime movies, 
in (Chapter 10, “Working with Multimedia.” 



Figure 1.13 

You use the Color Picker in many 
areas of the OS, as well as from 
within applications. 
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Figure 1.14 



You can use QuickTime Pro to 
create and view your own 
movies. 



Working with Applications 

Working with applications is still as easy under Mac OS 8.5 as it 
always has been. The best new feature for Mac OS 8.5 is the 
addition of a Navigation Services dialog as the eventual replace- 
ment for die outdated Save and Open dialogs (see Figure 1.15). 
Unlike the Open and Save dialogs, the new' Naiigation Sendees 
dialog can be moved and resized. You can also use it to access 
recent items as w'cll as your favorites. 

You’ll read about w'orking with your applicarions in Chapter 1 1, 
“Working with Mac Applications.” 



Figure 1.15 

The new Navigation Services dia- 
log is much more powerful and 
flexible than the old Open and 
Save dialog. 




Finding Help 

Finding good help on the Mac is a snap. In addition to Balloon 
Help and AppleGuide, the Mac’s Flelp Center is a hj'perlink- 
based system that you can use to quickly locate the help you 
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need. This system is also integrated with AppleGuide, and can 
show you how to accomplish specific tasks as well as explain the 
underlying technologies for tliose tasks. 

C^hapter 12, “Working with the Mac’s Help Systems,” provides 
help on the Mac’s help. 

Making Your Mac Your Own 

One reason that Mac lovers love their Macs is that it has always 
been easy and fun to make a Mac reflect jo//r personality and the 
way yow want to work, rather than forcing you to work the way 
the machine is set up to work. From themes that enable you to 
change your Mac’s moods as quickly as yours do, to a more pow- 
erful AppleScript, Mac OS 8.5 gives you even more control over 
all aspects of your Mac. 

Part II, “Customizing Your Mac,” is all about making your Mac 
whatyo// want it to be. 

Giving Your Mac a Face Lift 

With Mac OS 8.5, you can control lots of things about the way 
your Mac looks and sounds. You can change tlie way menus 
look, which fonts are used, the desktop pattern or picture, the 
sounds you hear, and even the controls you have in windows. 

The Appearance control panel enables you to do all this and 
more (see Figure 1.16). 




Figure 1.16 

The Appearance control panel 
enables you to change almost 
everything about the way your 
Mac looks and sounds. 
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Themes, another new ATac OS 8.5 feature, are collections of 
preferences (such as menu settings, a desktop picture, and sound 
effects) that you can create and save (see Figure 1.17). When you 
switch themes, all of the settings you have defined change in one 
simple step. You can create complex theme sets and switch 
among them on a whim. 



Figure 1.17 

Themes make it easy to give your 
Mac a complete make-over. 
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In Chapter 13, “Changing the Way Your Mac Looks and 
Sounds,” you will learn how to use the Appearance control panel 
and other interface controls to customize your Mac. 

Not Losing Your Memory 

Understanding and managing your ineinoi*}^ is one of the most 
important things you can do to make your Mac work well. ATac 
OS 8.5 includes tools that you can use to ensure that your A'lac 
uses its memor)^ wisely, thus ma.ximizing perfonnance and mini- 
mizing troubles. There have been some minor changes in the 
way the Alac OS works with memory’ under Alac OS 8.5. For 
example, the RAAT allocation fields now appear in their own 
pane of the Get Info windows as opposed to being just one ele- 
ment on them (see Figure 1.18). 

Chapter 14, “Managing Your Mac’s ATemor)’,” will teach you 
wiiat you need to know to manage y^our Mac’s memor)^ 



resources. 
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Making Your Mac Your Own 




Knowing Your System Folder 

The System Folder contains the softu^are that controls how your 
Mac looks and acts. The System Folder is as close to being the 
heart and soul of your Mac as anything could be. You might 
rightfully say that the System Folder is your Mac. The System 
Folder can be a scary place when you first look in it, and there 
have been some new additions to the System Folder for Mac OS 
8.5 (see Figure 1.19). For example, the Favorites folder is new, as 
is the Internet Search Sites folder. 

.\fter you read Chapter 15, “Managing Your System Folder,” you 
will be the master of your Mac domain. 




CHAPTER I 
Figure 1.18 

RAM allocations get their own 
window pane under Mac OS 8.5. 



Figure 1.19 

The System Folder can be intimi- 
dating, but after you read this 
book, you won't be afraid any- 
more. 
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Using the Keyboard 

After all these years, the keyboard is still one of the most impor- 
tant controls you have for your Mac. Once you learn to use it 
effectively, the keyboard is the fastest way to command your Mac 
to do your bidding. Mac OS 8.5 comes with lots of predefined 
keyboard shortcuts, but real power comes w^hen you learn to cre- 
ate and use your own. (chapter 16, “Using Keyboard Shortcuts,” 
will show you how^ 


Heard a good joke lately? 

Well, after you hear your Mac tell 
you some, you still won't have 
heard a good joke, but you will 
enjoy the telling nonetheless. 


Making the Mac Your Slave 

For me, there isn’t much that is more exciting than making my 
Mac do my work for me (OK, so I don’t get out much). 

Your Mac can perform complex tasks for you with a click, key- 
board shortcut, or even a spoken w^ord. There are several tech- 
nologies that are part of iVIac OS 8.5 tliat enable you to 
automate your Mac and do everything from automatically open- 
ing a file to performing a complex series of commands with a 
simple word from you. 

With Mac OS 8.5, Apple has revived voice recognition so that 
you can speak commands to your Mac. AppleScript, the Mac’s 
built-in scripting language, provides lots of predefined scripts 
that you can use. AppleScript has been improved for Mac OS 
8.5, including becoming native for faster scripting and faster 
running scripts. You can also add a utility, such as the superb 
QuickKeys to enable you to record your actions and make your 
own scripts (which you can speak to activate). Automating your 
iVIac is both fun and a w^ork saver — that is a combination that is 
hard to beat. 

You will learn to work smarter, not harder, in Chapter 1 7, 
“Making Your Mac Do Your W^ork For You.” 




Working with Mac Hardware 

You probably will w'ant to do more than your Mac out of the box 
can. You will want to use hardware to provide more control over 
your Mac, output your work, and to connect with other users. 
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Working with Mac Hardware 

In Part III, “Using Mac Hardware,” you will learn about some 
useful hardware that should be part of your Mac. 

Inputting Information to Your Mac 

There are two basic inputs you need to make your Mac work. 
The first is control. There are lots of ways to control your Mac. 
The most common control de\ices are keyboards and mice, but 
those are only the beginning. You can also use trackballs, track 
pads, and other devices to control your Mac. 

You also want to input data to your Mac. This data can take 
many forms, such as the text you type, images you scan, and dig- 
ital photos that you capture. Again, hardware enables you to get 
this data into your Mac. 

In Chapter 18, “Understanding and Using Input Devices,” you 
will learn about your input hardware options. 

Outputting Information from Your Mac 

Whatever you do with your Mac, you probably do it for some- 
one else, be it a boss, coworker, customer, or whomever. There 
are many ways to provide the fruits of your labor to other peo- 
ple. The most obvious is via a hard copy that you print on a 
printer. But that is only the beginning. You can also output your 
work to a monitor or maybe to an electronic document, such as 
a Portable Document File so that people on the Net can read it. 

You will learn about your output options in Chapter 19, 
“Understanding and Using Output Devices.” 

Connecting to the World 

No Mac is an island, and you will want to connect with some- 
one, somewhere, somehow. WTiether you use a local network or 
use a modem, you will learn about some of your connection 
choices in Chapter 20, “Understanding and Using Neworking 
Devices.” 
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Working with Others 

By yourself, you are limited. Combining your work with the 
works of others expands what ever\^one involved can do. The 
sum of the parts can be greater than the whole. 

In Part IV, “Using Your Mac to Work with Others,” you will 
learn how to share your work with others, and how to use work 
that others share with you. 

Preaching to the Choir 

Even though we Mac users are a small part of the computing 
community, there are still millions of us who use our Macs in 
our daily work. You will work with other Mac users in a variety 
of ways, including sharing files, networking, and so on. While 
most of the information you share among other Macs users 
requires little diought on your part, there are situations in which 
you have to dig a little bit to make things work. 

A very powerful feature of die Mac has always been its ability to 
network with other Macs with no additional software and little 
additional hardware. You can connect tivo or more Macs togeth- 
er literally in a few minutes to create a fully functional network 
across which you can share files, folders, and odier resources. 
Under Mac OS 8.5, File Sharing is even easier. Rather than hav- 
ing to use the Sharing command, now you can access the 
Sharing controls for an item by choosing the Sharing pane of its 
Info window (see Figure 1.20). 




Figure 1.20 

Mac OS 8.5 provides sharing 
information and controls in 
the Sharing pane of the info 
window. 
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Another ver\^ useful addition to the Mac OS, is Mac OS 8.5’s 
Network Browser utilitys which makes it ver\^ easy to connect to 
other Macs on your network (see Figure 1.21). 




Figure 1.21 

The Network Browser is a big 
improvement over the Chooser 
for connecting to other comput- 
ers on your network. 



You will learn about networking widi other Macs and how to 
work with Mac files that you receive from others in Chapter 21, 
“Working with Other Macs.” 

Sleeping with the Enemy 

Whether we like it or not, Windows PCs rule the computing 
world. If you are going to reach out to and work widi a large 
group of people, you need to understand how to live with 
Windows computers. Foruinately, Mac OS 8.5 provides all the 
tools you need to peacefully co-e.xist widi your Windows-using 
friends, coworkers, and anyone else with whom you need to 
interact. 

One of the primary' tools diat y'ou use to work with Windows 
files is Mac OS 8.5 ’s new File Exchange control panel (see 
Figure 1.22). 
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Figure 1.22 

The File Exchange control panel 
provides the tools you need to 
work with Windows files. 
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Figure 1.23 

, The Internet Setup Assistant will 
^ hold your hand and lead you to 
the promised Net land. 



Working with Macintosh 

You will learn the fundamentals of living in a Windows- 
dominated world in Chapter 22, “Working with Windows PCs.” 

Surfing the Net 

The Internet is all die rage. You can’t read, see, or hear much of 
anydiing without experiencing some reference to the Net. Is all 
the In^ie valid? One w'ord: yes. If you aren’t using the Internet, 
you are missing out on the w^orld (literally). 

In Part V, “Using Your Mac to Surf the Internet,” you will see 
w^hy your Mac is the ultimate Net surflioard. 

Getting Connected 

The process of connecting to the Net is not exciting, but w^hat 
you do once you are connected, wiiat you do with it — email, die 
World Wide Web, or any of the other services — is very exciting. 
Getting connected to the Internet is a lot harder than using it, 
but with die Mac’s excellent Internet tools, you can be online in 
no time. For example, Mac OS 8.5 comes with the Internet 
Setup Assistant that will walk you through each step you need to 
do to go online (see Figure 1.23). 




Even if you have never been on the Internet before, you will be 
able to get on widi the information in Chapter 23, “Connecting 
Your Mac to the Net.” 



Surfing the Net 
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Keeping in Touch with Email 

Electronic mail (email) is fimtastic. There are few means of 
having relationships with people that are more convenient, pow- 
erful, and inexpensive as email. You can form and maintain rela- 
tionships with people in the next block or around the world with 
the same amount of effort and expense. 

New to Mac OS 8.5 is Microsoft’s excellent Outlook Express 
email application (see Figure 1.24). 




Figure 1.24 

Outlook Express Is a powerful 
email application with many 
advanced features. 



Outlook Express provides lots of powerful features, and it has an 
excellent interface. A partial list of some of what you can do with 
Outlook Express is the following: 

■ Create and send email 

■ Read email 

■ Spell check email you create 

■ Manage multiple email accounts 

■ Organize and filter your email 

■ Send and receive files with your email 
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Netscape 

You may have heard of Netscape, or 
more correctly Netscape Navigator. 
This is a competitor to Internet 
Explorer. It used to be the default 
Web browser that came with the 
Mac OS, but it has been replaced by 
Internet Explorer for Mac OS 8.5. 
However, Netscape Navigator is still 
included on the Mac OS 8.5 CD- 
ROM so that you can install it on 
your Mac and try it for yourself. 



Working with Macintosh 

You will learn email basics in Chapter 24, “Using Email: The 
Basics.” You will learn to use some of Outlook Express’ more 
sophisticated features in C^hapter 25, “Using Email: Advanced 
Techniques.” 

Walking the World Wide Web 

\\1ien most people think of the Internet, they think of die 
World W^de Web. .\nd with good reason I might add. The 
VVbrld Wide Web is, well, big. There are thousands and thou- 
sands of Web sites that are maintained by every conceivable 
organization including governments, large businesses, and 
one-person shops. There also are lots of Web sites created and 
maintained by individuals to promote a cause or to share an 
interest. Whatever you can think of, there is a Web site devoted 
to it. 

Once you begin to use the Web, you may wonder how you ever 
survived widiout it. Need some information on any topic? Do a 
quick Web search, and there it is. Need to purchase the newest 
movie on D\T)P Within five minutes, you can have it on its way 
to you — that even includes time for comparison shopping. Want 
to visit the LouvTe? Fire up your Mac and with light-speed, 
there you are. 

The Mac is an excellent platform from which you can view die 
Web or even create your own Web pages. For browsing, 
jMicrosoft’s Internet Explorer is included with Mac OS 8.5. 
Internet Explorer is a powerful Web browser that offers lots of 
useful features (see Figure 1.25). 

The basics of Web exploration are covered in Chapter 26, 
“Browsing the Web: The Basics,” while you’ll learn some tricks 
of the VV^eb game in Chapter 27, “Browsing the Web: Advanced 
Techniques.” 

Reading News That is Fit to Print-and Some That's 
Not 

On die Internet, you can participate in newsgroups, which are 
electronic discussions on every conceivable topic. You may find 
that newsgroups are the best thing since sliced bread if you like 
to hear what other folks all over the world think on any topic 
you can imagine (and many diat you can’t imagine). 
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Figure 1.25 

Using Internet Explorer, you can 
crawl the Web like a spider. 



You can also use Outlook Express to subscribe to and read news- 
groups (see Figure 1.26). 




Figure 1.26 

Outlook Express is also an excel- 
lent newsgroup reader. 
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Working with Macintosh 

You’ll satisfy your need to read in Chapter 28, “Reading 
Newsgroups.” 




Maintaining Your Mac 

Like all complex systems, your Mac requires maintenance, some 
to prevent problems and some to fix problems. Understanding, 
and more importandy, doing maintenance on your xVIac can keep 
you in business. 

In Part VI, “Maintaining, Fixing, and Upgrading Your Mac,” 
you will learn how to prevent lots of problems, and how to solve 
those that do occur. 

Backing Up Isn't Hard to Do 

If there is one thing that all computer types say that you should 
do, but very few actually do, it is backing up. Backing up is vital 
to protect the enormous amount of dme and effort diat your 
work on the Mac entails. VVTth a good back-up system in place, 
you can quickly and easily recover from almost any situation diat 
arises. Without a good back-up plan in place, you may never be 
able to recover from some problems. 

Chapter 29, “Backing Up,” is devoted to showing you how to 
develop and implement your owm back-up strateg)^ 

Preventing Infection 

Viruses get a lot of press. i\nd they seem to come in waves, with 
each crest coming about every three months or so. The good 
news for Mac users is that there are far fewer viruses on the Mac 
than there are on the PC, and those that do live on the Mac tend 
to be less destructive. The bad news is that diere are Mac virus- 
es, and you need to make sure that your Mac is immune to their 
attacks. 

You can practice safe computing with the tools that came with 
Mac OS 8.5, but to be as safe as possible, you should buy and 
use an anti-\irus program. In Chapter 30, “Fighting Viruses,” 
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you will leam about \nruses, and you will learn how to protect 
your Mac from them. 

Preventing Trouble 

V\^lo needs more problems in their life? Especially witli some- 
thing as important to our productivity as the Mac. Many Mac 
problems can be prevented with some simple practices, such as 
preparing a Mac tool kit and keeping your Mac tuned up. 

Mac OS 8.5 comes with several tools that you can use to prevent 
and solve problems, such as the Apple System Profiler that has 
been greatly improved for Mac OS 8.5 (see Figure 1.27) and 
Disk First Aid (see Figure 1.28). 




Figure 1.27 

Apple System Profiler is an 
important part in your Mac tool 
kit 



You will leam how to prevent Mac problems in Chapter 31, 
“Preventing Mac Problems.” 

Fixing Your Mac 

Occasionally, no matter how rigorously you trj^ to defend against 
them, you will run into a problem that prevents you from doing 
what you want to do. If you are properly prepared, even the 
most scary looking problem can be solved cjuickly, or at least 
worked around until you can implement a pemianent fix. 
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Chapter 32, “Fixing Mac Problems,” cells you how to solve 
problems that you may encounter. 

Growing Your Mac 

Computers are one of the few things in life that can be continu- 
ously improved in terms of performance, stability, and capabili- 
ties. You can improve the way your Mac works through both 
hardware and software upgrades. 

You’ll get the scoop on upgrades in C^hapter 33, “Maintaining 
Your iVIac Through Upgrades.” 

Using the Appendices 

In the last part of the book, Part VII, “Using Mac OS 8.5 
Appendices,” you’ll find an assortment of information that is 
important, but didn’t quite fit elsewhere in die book. 

Working with the Mac OS Installer 

VVTiether you are doing a complete Mac OS 8.5 installation, or 
are simjdy installing a component or two, learning how to effec- 
tively use die Mac OS 8.5 installation C]D is a good idea. In 
Appendix A, “Installing and Maintaining the Mac OS,” you’ll 
learn how to do just that. 
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Computing on the Move 

Mac PowerBooks enable you to take your Mac with you. Mac 
OS 8.5 provides features and capabilities that are specifically 
desifj^icd to make your PowerBook capable of everything you 
need for mobile computing. In Appendix B, “Working with 
PowerBooks,” you will learn about the parts of the OS that are 
designed to maximize what you do with your PowerBook. 

Talking the Talk 

Although xMacs are as people-fi*iendly as computers get, there is 
still a lot of confusing and complicated jargon that people in the 
know toss around. Appendix C, “Speaking Essential iVIac Lingo,” 
will equip you to talk tech with the best of them. 

Understanding this Book 

MTiew. Mac OS 8.5 is a big topic. In fact, it is so big that there 
are lots of good l)ooks around to help you make the most of it. 
Each of these books has its own slant. If you find the one with 
the slant that is what you are looking for, you will find it to be 
one of the best investments that you can make. If you don’t, you 
may find it to be a waste of time and money. Here’s the slant of 
this book. 

Usnifr Mac OS S.) is about just that. Using the Mac. You won’t 
find a lot of detailed technical explanations, specifications, or 
explanations on the technolog)’ or history' of the Mac. 7'his book 
focuses on practical, and at the same time, fun aiul productive 
ways to use your Mac. You will find discussions that are detailed 
enough to equip you to do what you need to do. Typically, you 
will find explanations of the underlying technology- or softw'are 
for a given topic and then you will be able to work through step- 
b\'-steps that enable you to accomplish a specific task. These 
step-by'-steps are models that you can then apply to your own 
projects and requirements. You will often find several different 
ways to do specific tasks so that y'ou can use the one that best 
suits y ou. 
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You will also find lots of ways to make different areas of die OS 
work with each other, and you will learn tricks and shortcuts that 
will enable you to work faster and smarter. Plus, you will learn 
about software and hardware add-ons that are essential to your 
Mac life. 

Throughout the book, you will see sidebars that provide dps, 
additional information (such as Web site addresses), and even a 
bit of Mac trivia now and again. 

Finally, the chapters have been designed to be self-contained. 

You can read chapters in any order you like. If a chapter relies 
on information contained in another chapter, you will see a 
cross-reference that tells you exacdy where to look to find the 
related information. 



So, div^e in and start using your Mac right now. 



CHAPTER 

2 

Working with Folders 
and Windows 



Understanding and using the common features of all 
windows on the Mac 



Configuring and using the three types of views for folder 
windows 



Using pop-up windows and spring-loaded folders 



Using other window features 
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Understanding Folder and Windows 

If you have worked with a iVlac at all, you know tliat windows are 
one of the most common elements with which you work. 
Window's are the, well, window you look through to see whatev- 
er you happen to he w'orking with at the dme, whetlier it is a 
document, folder, drive, control panel, or w'hatever. 
Understanding anti using window's and folders effectively is 
important as you use and master the Macintosh. 

'fhere are many types of window's and folders with wiiich you 
can w^ork on the Mac. These include the following: 

■ Document windows. VVlienever you open a document, you 
will see your data (text, graphic, movie, and so on) in a w'in- 
dow'. Document window's share many characteristics with 
the other kinds of window's tliat you will use. You’ll learn 
about tliese in the following section. Document w'indows 
usually have some special features that are unique to the 
applications that created them (see Figure 2.1). 




Figure 2.1 

Document windows are what you 
use to work with data in docu> 
ments; they sometimes have fea- 
tures particular to the application 
that created them as this Excel 
window does. 



■ Folder w'indows. Mlien you are view'ing fdes and folder on 
the desktop, you are using folder w'indows (see Figure 2.2). 
(For this discussion, 1 am lumping volumes, disks, and other 
containers in to die folder category, since those items are 
just special ty'pes of folders.) WTthin the folder wdndow' cate- 
gory', there are a couple of special ty'pes, those being pop-up 
W'indows and spring-loaded folders. 
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Figure 2.2 

Folders windows enable you to 
manipulate files and folders with- 
in them. 



■ Dialog boxes. These special purpose windows are used all 
over the Mac. They can contain information, buttons, pop- 
up menus, check boxes, radio buttons, text entr\^ areas, and 
so on (see Figure 2.3). A dialog box (commonly referred to 
as a dialog) is used when you need to provide some input or 
settings for the application or control panel with which you 
are working. Dialog box windows usually only have a small 
subset of the features of document and folder windows. 




■ Alert windows. Wien your Mac wants to tell you some- 
thing, such as an error has occurred, it displays an alert win- 
dow (see Figure 2.4). These are often accompanied by a 
sound or other feedback (such as a flashing menu bar). Alert 
dialogs usually have an OK button that causes the dialog to 
go away, although some have a Restart button, which you 
need to use to restart your Mac. 



Figure 2.3 

Dialog boxes are one of the most 
important interface elements that 
you use in applications as well as 
in the Finder (this one is from 
Adobe Photoshop version 4.0). 



Alert windows and dialog boxes 

Alert v^ndows and dialog boxes 
can be somewhat similar in that 
you can sometimes do some- 
thing (such as activate a com- 
mand) from an alert window as 
you can from a dialog box. You 
can identify an alert window 
because it will have an icon that 
gives you some idea of w4iat the 
alert window is about For 
example, in Figure 2.4, you see 
an icon that is a triangle with an 
exclamation point inside it This 
Is the caution icon, and It means 
that you need to be careful 
about what you do next You 
will also see a stop sign, which 
means that you can't do what 
you are trying to do. There are a 
few others as well, and they are 
usually easy to interpret 
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Figure 2.4 

I Alert windows let you know 
that something important has 
' happened or that something 
important is about to happen; in 
I this case, that the Hems in the 
Trash are about to be perman- 
I ently deleted. 




■ Application, control panel, and other special windows. 

There are certain types of applications that you don’t use to 
create documents, but that have windows associated with 
them; the Graphing Calculator is an e.xample of diis (see 
Figure 2.5). The Chooser is another special window, as are 
all control panels (see Figure 2.6). iMostly, tliese windows 
have similar features as folder windows and dialog boxes. 

In this chapter, you’ll learn about the features common to most 
Mac windows. After that overview of windows, you will learn the 
details of working widi folder windows. 




Figure 2.5 

This Graphing Calculator uses a 
special window type; while the 
Graphing Calculator is an applica- 
tion, H does not have documents 
associated with it. 



L 



Figure 2.6 

Control panels, such as the 
Speech control panel, also have 
their own windows that work sim- 
ilarly to dialog boxes. 
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Working with Mac Windows 

Many Mac windows share common characteristics. For example, 
document windows (created by applications) and folder window's 
(created by the Finder) have many similar features. 

Figure 2.7 shows a typical document window wiiile Figure 2.8 
shows an example of a folder window. 
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Since you use a Mac, you probably are familiar with many of the 
features of Mac windows. Not all window's have all features; the 
features a window provides depends on the kind of window it is. 
The following list provides a quick synopsis of some w'indow' fea- 
tures that you w ill use: 
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Figure 2.7 

A typical document window has 
many features in common with 
folder windows. 

Close box 
Title bar 
File name 
Zoom box 
Collapse box 
Scroll arrows 
Scroll bar 
Scroll box 
Size box 
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Figure 2.8 

The basic features of a folder 
window are similar to doc- 
ument windows, but folder 
windows have additional 
features that are appropriate 
for working with files rather 
than data. 

Close box 

Title bar 

Folder Icon 

Folder name 

Zoom box 

Collapse box 

Disk information 

Sort order button 
(List view) 

Scroll arrows 

Scroll bar 

Scroll box 

Size box 

Scroll bar 
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m Close box. Click to close n window. 

■ Title bar. Shows the name of the file (document window), 
folder (folder window), or control panel (control panel win- 
dow). The active window is indicated by lines in the title 
bar. The title bars of inactive windows do not have lines. 

■ Folder icon (folder windows). In folder vv^indows, tlie folder’s 
icon appears in die dtle bar, ne.xt to the window name. You 
can use this icon just as you can any other icon (by dragging 
it to another disk to copy the folder diere, for e.xample). 

■ Zoom box. Resiz.es the window. Clicking it makes the win- 
dow its maximum size (document) or shows all of the items 
in the folder (folder window), (kicking it again restores the 
window to the size it was when the box was last clicked. 

■ Collapse box. Clicking this box causes a window to collapse 
down to its title bar (see Figure 2.9). 

■ Disk information (folder window's). At the top of each folder 
window, you will see the number of items that are contained 
in that window and the amount of free space on the disk that 
contains that folder. 
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■ List information (folder windows). WTien you \dew a folder 
window in List view, you will see column heads and the sort 
order button at the top of the window, just under the disk 
information. 

■ Scroll arrows. Many Mac windows have vertical and hori- 
zontal scroll arrows. Cdick this to scroll “a little bit” (don’t 
you love some of Apple’s temiinolog}^?) in the direction of 
the arrow. 

■ Scroll bar. The scroll bar represents the entire amount of 
information contained in a window. C^lick in the scroll bar 
above the scroll bo.x and the window will scroll one window 
up; click below the scroll box and the window scrolls one 
window down. 

■ Scroll box. I think a better name for this is the elevator, but 
that is not what Apple calls it. xVnyw'ay, this box represents 
where you are in the window. Drag it to move up and down 
in the window. 

■ Size box. Drag this box to resize a window in either direc- 
tion. 

Using the Keyboard with Windows 

VVTien working with windows, don’t forget about the keyboard. 

For example, you can use the following keys to scroll a window: 

■ Home. This key usually takes you to the top of a document 
and places your cursor in the first “position” in the window. 
In a folder window, it takes you to the top of the window. 

■ End. 'Phis key does the opposite of the home key. 

■ Page up. The page up key scrolls the window up by one 
page in a document or scrolls by one window’s worth of 
content in folder windows. 

■ Page down. I'his does the opposite of page up. 



Figure 2.9 

This window has been collapsed 
with the Collapse box. 



You can do different things with 
different windows 



In the beginning of this chapter, 
you learned about different 
windows based on the func- 
tions for which you will use 
them. There are technical differ- 
ences between the various win- 
dow types; the terms that are 
used to describe these differ- 
ences are a bit scary to look at, 
but you don't really need to use 
them much. In case you want 
to learn about some of the 
technical differences behveen 
the various window types, read 
the next five side notes. If the 
technical terms don't interest 
you, just skip the next five side 
notes. 

Modal windows 



Some windows require that you 
do something v^ith them before 
you can do anything else, such 
as switching to a different appli- 
cation. These are called modal 
windows. Most alert ivindows 
are modal, which means that 
you have to clear them (usually 
by clicking OK) before you can 
do anything else. 

There are also nonmodal win- 
dows. You do things outside a 
nonmodal window while It is 
open, such as switching to 
another open window. Many 
dialog boxes are nonmodal, as 
are most document and Finder 
windows. 
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Setting Finder Window Preferences 

Hiere are several preferences that you can set to determine how 
Finder windows work. You set most of these by using the 
Options tab in the Appearance control panel (see Figure 2.10). 



Figure 2.10 

The Options lab of the 
Appearance control panel enables 
you to set Finder window prefer- 
ences. 



Movable windows 




Movable windows are those that 
you can move around the screen 
while they are open. Most docu- 
ment and Finder windows are mov- 
able; you can move them around 
while they are open. 

As you can probably guess, there 
are also nonmovable windows. 

They stay where they are until you 
close them. Many alert windows are 
nonmovable. They stay smack dab 
in the middle of your screen until 
you close them. 

Resizable windows 

Resizable windows can be made 
larger or smaller, both in the vertical 
dimension and the horizontal. All 
document and Finder windows are 
resizable. 

Some windows cannot be resized. 
Most dialog boxes cannot be 
resized. 



These oprions are the following: 

■ Smart Scrolling. Traditional Mac windows have a single 
scroll arrow at each end of the scroll bar. However, you can 
make it so that windows have both scroll arrow^s at the bot- 
tom or right end of the scroll bar (see Figure 2.11). This 
makes it easy to scroll in either direction from the same end 
of the scroll bar. This is a ver)' useful option. 

■ The traditional scroll box is the same size, no matter how 
large a window you are viewing. \ATien you use the Smart 
Scrolling option, the scroll box is proportional to content of 
a window that is visible. The “smart” scroll box changes size, 
depending on how' much of the wdndow you view (see 
Figure 2.12). The more of tlie window’s content that you 
can see at the window’s current size, the larger the scroll 
bars are. The less of a window’s content that you can see, 
the smaller the scroll bars are. 
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Figure 2.11 

This window has both saoll 
arrows at the bottom of the verti- 
cal scroll bar and at the right end 
of the horizontal saoll bar. 



o 



■ Collapsing windows. In addition to using the Collapse box 
to collapse a window to its title bar, you can choose the 
“Double-click tide bar to collapse windows” check box. 
W^th this oprion checked, you can collapse a window by 
double-clicking its title bar (this does the same thing as 
the Collapse box). (This is how the original WindowShade 
control panel worked.) 



Floating windows 

Floating windows are always in 
the forefront of the saeen no 
matter what you do. The 
Control Strip and Application 
menu are floating windows; 
when they are open, you can 
always get to them because 
they remain "on top" of ail 
other windows. They can't be 
covered over by other windov/s. 



Figure 2.12 




With proportionally sized saoll 
boxes, the size of the scroll box 
reflects the proportion of the 
window's content that you are 
viewing with the window at its 
current size (compare the saoll 
bars In Figure 2.11). 

Q Proportional saoll bar 
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There is an additional window preference that you can set by 
using the Sound tab of the Appearance control panel (see Figure 
2.13). As you can probably guess, this preference attaches various 
sounds to different parts of the system. If you choose a Sound 
track from the pop-up menu and check the V\Tndows check box, 
you will hear different sound effects when you move, resize, col- 
lapse, close, open, or scroll a window. 



Figure 2.13 

Making noisy windows with the 
Appearance control panel. 



Mix and match 

Windows have combinations of 
these characteristic. For example, 
many alert windows are modal, 
nonmovable, and nonresizable. This 
means that you can't do anything 
(not even move the window out of 
the way or make it smaller) except 
close the window by dicking a but- 
ton. Document windows are non- 
modal, movable, and resizable, 
which means that you can work 
outside of them (such as moving 
into another document or applica- 
tion), move them out of the way, 
and make them larger or smaller. 

You don't really need to think about 
these terms; mostly, you will learn 
what you can do with certain types 
of windows, and it will become sec- 
ond nature for you. 




Setting window preferences 

1 . Open the Appearance control panel. 

2 . Click the Sound tab. 

3 . Choose a sound track from the Sound track pop-up menu (if 
you choose None, you won’t hear any sound effects). 

4 . Click Wndows to hear window sound effects. 

5 . Click the Options tab. 

6 . Check the “Smart Scrolling” check box to have two scroll 
arrows at the bottom end of the vertical scroll bar and two 
arrows at the right end of the horizontal scroll bar and to 
make the scroll boxes proportional. 

7 . Click the Double-click title bar to minimize windows if you 
want to be able to collapse window's by double-clicking their 
title bars. 



8 . Close the control panel. 
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Working with Folder Windows 



Document windows versus folder 
windows 



Wiile you arc working on the desktop, you will be using folder 
wTndows much of the time. (I include volumes and disks as 
“folders” in this context.) Folder windows have unique capabili- 
ties when compared to other kinds of windows (such as docu- 
ment windows). These features foil into the following categories: 

■ Views. Folder windows enable you to customize the way that 
the information in those windows appears, as well as wiiat 
particular data about each file that you see. 

■ W'lndow management. Folders have navigation and manage- 
ment features that you can use to keep control of your win- 
dows, as well as to move up and down through your system. 

■ Icons. Folders are represented on the desktop by icons. 
These icons indicate what type of folder is represented by 
the icon. 



Although document windows 
and folder windows share many 
features, there are some impor- 
tant differences. For example, 
you can change the view in 
folder windows, and you can 
make folder windows into pop- 
up windows; neither of which 
you can do with document win- 
dows. 

Closing with a close box 

Some windows (for example, 
alert windows) don't have a 
Close box. You close these win- 
dows with other things, such as 
an OK button. 

WindowShade 



SEE ALSO 

To see bow to modify a foider^s icoiu see page 2 qj 

Working with Folder Views 

There are three uq^es of views that are available for all folder 
windows. They are the following: 

■ Icons. As you no doubt know, the Icon view represents items 
with icons. You double-click an icon to open it. You can also 
modify the icons that represent any folder. 



The ability to collapse a window 
to its title bar was first provided 
by a utility called 
WindowShade. It proved to be 
so popular that Apple pur- 
chased the rights to it and 
incorporated it into the Mac OS. 
With Mac OS 8, the Collapse 
box became part of all win- 
dows, and the separate 
WindowShade control panel 
disappeared forever. 

Scroll keys and applications 



■ Buttons. Buttons are similar to icons except that to open an 
item, you single click its button rather than double-clicking 
its icon. 

■ Lists. The List view presents the contents of an item in tab- 
ular format. This view provides the most information, but 
may not be quite as nice to look at as icons or buttons. 
However, in addition to providing the most information 
about your files, it is also the most efficient view. As you 
become a more experienced Mac user, you will probably 
work in the List view more than the odiers. 



The action of the saoll keys 
(home, end, and so on) are 
controlled by the application 
that you use them in. Some 
applications don't provide a 
function for them. If you press 
one and nothing happens, that 
is probably \Miy. 

Finder windows? 

Finder windows include folder 
and volume windows. 
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Document window preferences 

Many applications enable you to set 
the preferences that determine how 
document windows for that applica- 
tion work and appear. You usually 
set these preferences with a com- 
mand called Preferences, 

Customize, or Options. Each appli- 
cation can provide different prefer- 
ences that may be different than the 
preferences you set for Finder win- 
dows. 



When you have a window oj)en, you can switch among these 
view' types for that window by choosing the view type that you 
want from the Finder’s View menu. Under Mac OS 8.5, you can 
set global standard \ievv options for each t}q^e of view; these 
standards are then used on ever)^ folder except individual folders 
that you set to have a different set of view' options. This feature 
lets you set default view ty'pes for most items; then you can cus- 
tomize the view options for particular folders as you need to. 

Using Icon Views 

'Fhe Icon view is the simplest in many ways, in addition to being 
the best looking of the three view' types. And who doesn’t like to 
see all those pretty icons (see Figure 2.14)? 




Figure 2.14 



The Icon view is not the most 
useful view, but it is the best look- 
ing one. 



Stereo sound effects 



By the way, the Mac's sound effects 
are in stereo. Some effects will 
sound like they are coming from 
the left the right or from both 
directions. 



The grid 

Your Mac uses an invisible grid on 
your desktop to locate the items on 
it. This grid is made up of invisible 
vertical and horizontal lines that the 
Fmder uses to keep everything lined 
up nice and neat. 



There isn’t a wdiole lot that you do wdth icon views; your two 
options arc the following: 

■ Alignment. You can set the w^ay that your Mac aligns the 
icons in a window'. None means diat die Finder w'ill leave 
icons wherever you place them. Always snap to grid tells the 
Finder to line up icons according to the invisible grid on the 
desktoji. Keep arranged tells the Finder to arrange icons by 
the parameters you select; you have a number of options 
from which to choose (for example, if you choose by Kind, 
the Finder will group all applications together, all docu- 
ments together, and so on). 

■ Icon size. You can choose the size of die icons that are used 
in a window. Your choices are large, medium, or small. 
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You can choose among these options by using the Views 
Preferences window (see Figure 2.15). You will learn more about 
doing this in a later section. 
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Figure 2.15 

You use the Icons Views 
Preferences window to choose 
options for your Icon views. 



Using Button Views 

The Button view is similar to the icon view except that you sin- 
gle-click a button to open it, rather than double-clicking it as 
you do wdth icons. You have similar options for button views as 
you do for Icon view (see Figure 2.16). 




Figure 2.16 

The Button view has options simi> 
lar to the icon view. 



Using List Views 

The List view gives you the most information about a window’s 
content, and it also has the most functionality of any of the 
views. For example, you can choose the information that is pro- 
vided in the List \dew, and you can quickly see the contents of 
any folder. Figure 2.17 shows a typical List view and some of its 
features. 
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^Figure 2.17 

I The List view provides the most 
I powerful tools for managing 
your files. 
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^ Column width 
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Q Expansion triangle 
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O Sort order button 
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Any one out there ever use 
Launcher? 



The Mac OS has had a feature 
called the Launcher for some time. 
The Launcher enables you to create 
a palette of buttons on which you 
can single-click to open an applica- 
tion or file. (The Launcher has a 
control panel and a folder called 
Launcher Items in the System 
Folder. You show the Launcher with 
the control panel and place any 
items that you want on it in the 
Launcher Items folder.) I don't know 
if anyone actually has ever used this 
feature, and while it is still part of 
Mac OS 8.5, you can do the same 
thing by simply changing any folder 
to the Button view. Although the 
Launcher never really was very use- 
ful, it is now even less necessary. 

My guess is that it will disappear in 
a future release of the Mac OS. 

Views and contextual menu 

You can also manipulate the views 
you use in any window with contex- 
tual menus. See Chapter 3, 

“Working with Menus," for Informa- 
tion on using contextual menus. 



In any List View, your Mac can display the following columns: 

■ File or folder name. This one is pretty^ easy because it is 
simply the name of the file or folder. This is always dis- 
played. 

■ Date modified. 7'his is the most recent date on which the 
file was modified. A file is modified when you save changes 
(opening and closing a document without making any 
changes doesn^t change the date modified shown for the 
file). 

■ Date created. This is the date the file w'as created. It can also 
he the date the file was placed on your machine if your Mac 
doesn’t recognize the date attached to the file when you 
move it onto your Mac. 

■ Size. This is the size of the file. When a file becomes larger 
than 999 KB, the units become MB. When files get larger 
than 999 MB, the units change to GB. 

■ Kind. This is the t)-pe of file; for example, application, docu- 
ment, control panel, and so on. 

■ Labels. A label is a tag that you can associate with a file. The 
label consists of a color that is applied to a file’s icon and a 
text label that appears in List views. 

■ Comments. You can enter comments to a file through the 
Get Info command. The Comments colunm displays your 
comments. 
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■ Version. This column shows die version number of the file. 
This is normally only associated with applications, control 
panels, extensions, and other software. Although you will 
occasionally see a document with a version number associat- 
ed with it, you cannot add a version number to a file without 
using a utility. 



> To Icurn about the Get Info cmmnttmU see page 

Unlike the other tw^o views, the List view offers a number of fea- 
tures that you can use to customize a window’s display, as well as 
the information it contains. The next step-by-steps show you 
how to do the following tasks: 

■ (Change the wTdth of a column 

■ Expand a folder 

■ Sort a list 

■ Change die labels that you can attach to a file and attach a 
label to a file 

Changing the column width of a column in List view 

1 . Move the cursor to the right edge of the column that you 
want to change the width of. 

2 . WTien the cursor changes from the arrow to the line with an 
arrow out of each side of it, click and drag the column to 
make it the width you want (see Figure 2 . 18 ). 

3 . Release the mouse button, and the column will have die new 
width. 



SEE ALSO 



o 




Q When you see this icon you can 
change a column's width. 



Figure 2.18 

You can customize the width of 
any column in any List view. 
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Expanding ail subfolders 

If you hold down the Option key 
while you dick the expansion trian- 
gle for a folder, all of the folders 
within that folder will be expanded 
at the same time. 



4 . To resize the columns to their original width, choose Reset 
Column Positions from the View menu. 

Expanding a folder in List view 

1. Click the expansion triangle next to the folder you want to 
expand. The contents of the folder will be displayed; the 
contents will be indented to the right for each level of folder 
(see Figure 2.19). 




Figure 2.19 

Expanding a folder in List view 
shows you the contents of the 
folder without opening it 



2 . Press the Option key and click the expansion triangle to 
expand a folder and all of the folders it contains (see Figure 
2 . 20 ). 




Figure 2.20 

If you press the Option key while 
clicking the expansion triangle, all 
the folders widiin a folder will 
also be expanded. 



Expansion triangles 

When the expansion triangle is 
pointing towards the right, you can 
click on it to expand the contents of 
the folder. When the expansion tri- 
angle is pointing downward, the 
contents of the folder are expanded; 
click the expansion triangle to col- 
lapse the folder. 



3 . Click the e.xpansion triangle again to collapse a folder (press 
Option while clicking the expansion triangle to also collapse 
all the folders within that folder). 
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Sorting a list in List view 

1. Click on the column heading for the column where you 
want to sort the list. The column heading will be highlight- 
ed to show you that this is the criteria used to sort the list, 
and the list will reorder itself based on the defined criteria 
for that parameter (for example, from most recent to least 
recent date modified, largest to smallest size, and so on). 

2 . Click the Sort order button in the upper right corner of the 
list area (above the scroll bar) to reverse the sort order (from 
ascending to descending or from descending to ascending). 

Setting labels that you can attach to a file and attaching a label 
to a file 

1 . Open the Finder Preferences dialog (choose Preferences 
from the Edit menu). 

2 . Click the Labels tab. You will see the Labels Preferences 
window-; for each of the seven label categories, you can set 
the text and color associated with that label (see Figure 
2 . 21 ). 



Figure 2.21 

Using the Labels Preferences win- 
dow, you can customize the text 
and color associated with each 
label. 



3 . To change a label’s color, click the color next to the label 
text. You w'ill see the Color Picker that you can use to set 
the color associated with the label (see Figure 2.22). 

SEE ALSO 

>• To leant about the Color Picker, see page i6i 
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Expansion triangles 

When the expansion triangle is 
pointing toward the right, you 
can dick on it to expand the 
contents of the folder. When 
the expansion triangle is point- 
ing downward, the contents of 
the folder are expanded; click 
the expansion triangle to col- 
lapse the folder. 

Sorting by menu 

To sort a window in List view, 
you can also choose the Sort 
List command on the View 
menu and choose the sort item 
on the hierarchical menu. 
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Figure 2.22 

You can use the Color Picker to 
change the color of labels. 



color PIcicBr 




Using labels 

One use for labels is to help you 
organize projects. You can define a 
label for the project and attach that 
label to all folders and files that are 
part of your project. This n>ay help 
you keep track of your project. For 
example, you can easily find all the 
folders and files for your project by 
using the Find command to find ail 
folders and files on your Mac that 
have your project's label. 



4 . Choose the color that you want applied to the label and 
click OK. 

5 . Click in the te.xt box and edit the label text. 

6 . Continue changing labels’ text and colors to your heart’s 
content. 

7 . Close the window when you are done. 

8 . Select that file or folder to which you want to apply a label. 

9. From the File menu, choose Label and then choose the label 
that you want to apply from the hierarchical menu. The 
color you selected for your label will be applied to the file’s 
or fcjlder’s icon, and the label text you defined will appear in 
the Label column (see Figure 2.23). 

Setting Window Views Preferences 

There are two ways to set the views that will be used for your 
folder windows. You can set views preferences globally or locally. 
WTien you set views preferences globally, those preferences will 
he applied to every' window that you open. Wlien you don’t want 
to use those global views preferences for a particular window, 
y^oii can set preferences locally for that window. 

This aspect of the Mac OS can be a bit confusing. To explain it 
another way, here is the general process you use to determine 
the views y^ou use for your folders: 

1 . Set global views preferences for Icon, Button, and List 
view's. These preferences w'ill be applied to every^ folder win- 
dow' tliat y^ou open. 



Working with Folder Views 
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Figure 2.23 

You can apply a label to any file 
or folder to help you organize 
your files. 



2 . For particular windows in which you don’t want to use the 
global views preferences, set the views preferences for the 
Icon, Button, or List views for that particular window. 

Your Mac calls the global views preferences Standard View's. It 
calls local preferences View Options. 

Setting Standard Views 

You can set Standard Mews for each t)'])e of view'. 7'hese prefer- 
ences are then applied to ever)^ folder w indow' that you open. 
For exain|)le, you can set Standard Mews preferences to set 
w'hich columns w'ill he showqi in a List view. WTienever you 
choose the List view in any open w indow, those columns will be 
shown (you can also set Mew's Options for any window’; for 
example, in case you don’t want those columns shown in a par- 
ticular w'indow'). 

Setting Standard Mew's 

1 . Choose Preferences from the Finder’s Edit menu. 



The desktop is a window 

By the v/ay, the desktop is a 
folder window and most of the 
information in this chapter 
applies to it as well. However, 
you can't view the desktop in 
the List view. And the desktop 
does not have the usual win- 
dow controls associated with it 
(such as scroll bars). 



2 . Click on the Mews tab. You will see the Mews Preferences 
dialog (see Hgtire 2.24). 




Figure 2.24 

The Views Preferences dialog 
enables you to set the Standard 
Views Options for all three views. 
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Folder sizes 

Be hesitant to set the Calculate fold- 
er sizes option to “on" in the 
Standard Views preferences for List 
views. If you do, your Mac has to 
add up all of the sizes for each file 
in each folder within the folder you 
are viewing. If you have more than 
a few folders within the folder you 
are viewing, it can take your Mac a 
while to calculate a size for each 
folder. 



3 . Choose Icons on the Standard View Options for pop-up 
menu. 

4 . C^hoose die icon arrangement option you want. 

5 . If you choose the Keep arranged option, choose the parame- 
ter by which you want the Finder to arrange icons in the 
pop-up menu (for example, by kind). 

6 . Clioose the icon size you want by using the radio buttons at 
tlie bottom of the window. 

7 . Caboose Buttons from the Standard View Options for pop- 
up menu. 

8 . Caboose from the options that you see. You have similar 
o]itions that you use for the Icon view, but you can set them 
differendy for the Button view if you w'ant to. 

9. Choose List from the Standard View Opdons for pop-up 
menu. 

10 . C^heck the Use relative date option if you want the Mac to 
use “Yesterday” and “Today” instead of yesterday’s and 
today’s date. 

11. C>heck the Calculate folder sizes if you want to see how 
much data folders contain in the Size column in List view. 

12. Caboose which columns you want the Finder to display (Date 
Modified, Date Created, Size, and so on). More information 
is useful, but you have to balance that against the folder 
width you will need to use to see all of it. 

13 . Choose die icon size that you want the Finder to display 
next to the list items with the Icon Size radio buttons. 

14 . Close the window when you are done. 

Setting Custom View Options for a Window 

In the previous section, you learned how to set the Standard 
View options for all of the windows on your desktop. You can 
also customize the view opdons for a specific window' if the 
global view' options don’t make sense for that particular window'. 
After you set a w'indow' to use custom preferences, those views 
w'ill be used each time you view- that w'indow*. 
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Setting custom view |)references for a window 

1 . Open a window. 

2 . Choose View Options from the View menu. You will see the 
View Options dialog for that window (see Figure 2.25). The 
options you see will reflect the view that the window was in 
when you selected View' Options (for e.xample, in Figure 
2.25, the folder I had selected w'as in the List v'iew' so I saw' 
the List View Options in the dialog). 




Figure 2.25 

You can use the View Options 
dialog to set custom view options 
for any window. 



3. Set the options just as you did wdien setting Standard View\s 
preferences for the view upe (see the previous section for 
details). After you change the \dew^ settings, the Views text 
will read Custom and the Set to Standard View's button will 
become active (see Figure 2.26). 




Figure 2.26 

This folder now has a custom List 
view. 
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4. If you want to change the view back to the standard view 
options for that view type, click the Set to Standard Views 
button. The custom options will be removed, and the win- 
dow will revert to the standard view options for that type of 
view. 

5. Close the View Options window by clicking OK. The win- 
dow will reflect the view options that you set. 

Using Hierarchical Folders 

In order to see hierarchical folders ... ... ... , 

on the Apple menu, you must turn certain situations, you will see a folder in a hierarchical 

Submenus on in the Apple Menu “view.” In this \Tew, items in a folder appear on a pop-up menu 

Options control panel. appears next to the folder when you select the folder from a 

menu. The area in Mac OS 8.5 software in which you will see 
folders in a hierarchical view is the Apple menu (see Figure 
2.27). 



Figure 2.27 

On the Apple menu, you can see 
folders in the hierarchical view. 
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SEE ALSO 

> To ieani about the Apple menu, sec Chapter 6, ^Working ivitb the Apple Menu 
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The main benefit of the hierarchical view is that you can easily 
and quickly move down into a folder to find and open a particu- 
lar file or folder. The disadvantage is that you cannot select 
more than one item at a time. 



Viewing a folder in the hierarchi- 
cal view 

You can view any folder in the 
hierarchical view by pladng an 
alias to it on the Apple menu. 



Working with Pop-Up Windows 

Pop-up windows (introduced in Mac OS 8.0) are a great way to 
keep files that you frequently use easily accessible. Pop-up win- 
dows appear as tabs on the bottom of die desktop. When you 
click a pop-up window’s tab, the window pops open, and you can 
work within it. WTten you move out of the window, it pops back 
to being just a tab (see Figure 2.28). 




Figure 2.28 

Pop-up windows appear as labs 
aaoss the bottom of your desk- 
top; when you click on a pop-up 
window, it pops open, and you 
can work within it 



Pop-up windows have the following features: 

■ V\dien you drag a file or folder onto a pop-up window’s tab, 
it will pop open so that you can place the folder or file into 
that folder. 
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■ You can create pop-up windows in two ways (via the View 
menu or by dragging a window’s title bar to tlie bottom of 
the desktop). 

■ The folder’s icon that appears in the tab works just like an 
icon in any other view; for example, you can drag it onto a 
disk to copy the folder diere. 

■ Pop-up windows can be resized both in widdi and in the 
height to which they pop up. 

■ If you hold the Command key down and click on the win- 
dow’s title, you will see a pop-up menu showing die folders 
containing that folder, as well as the folders that the folder 
you are viewing contains. 

Pop-up windows are easy to work with, and they are a great way 
to access the files within folders that you use frequently. 

Setting up and configuring a pop-up window 

1 . Open a folder or volume (see Figure 2.29). 



Figure 2.29 

This folder is about to become a 
I pop-up window. 



Another way to pop 

You can also change a window into 
a pop-up window by dragging its 
title bar to the bottom of the desk- 
top. When you get close to the bot- 
tom of the desktop, the folder will 
be converted into a pop-up window. 

With this method, you can place the 
pop-up window anywhere along the 
bottom of the desktop that you like. 

You can set the width of the pop-up 
menu by setting the width of the 
window that you are changing into 
a pop-up window. The wider the 
window you are converting is, the 
wider the pop-up window's lab 
will be. 
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2 , Choose as Pop-up window from the View menu. The folder 
becomes an open pop-up window, located right next to the 
last pop-window created or close to the left edge of the 
desktop if there are no other pop-windows (see Figure 2.30). 
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Figure 2.30 

The Using Mac folder has become 
a pop-up window. 



3 . Resize the pop-up window by dragging the handles in the 
upper left and upper right corners of the window (a pop-up 
Windows’s handles are diagonal hash marks, see Figure 2.31). 
Dragging the resizing handles up or down determines how 
high the window pops up. Dragging them left or right 
determines how wide a pop-up window' will be. 

4 . Click outside the folder to “pop” it closed (see Figure 2.32). 

5 . To change a pop-up menu back into a “regular” folder w'in- 
dow^, drag the tab (not the icon) of the pop-up window' up 
onto the desktop until you see an entire window. The win- 
dow w'ill now' be a “regular” window. 
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Figure 2.31 

Resizing the Using Mac folder so 
that it takes up less space when it 
is "popped" open. 



Icons in tabs 

The icons you see in the tabs of 
pop*up windows, and any folder's 
or volume's title bar for that matter, 
can be used to move or copy that 
item. Just use the pop-up window's 
folder icon as you would any other. 




Figure 2.32 

The Using Mac folder can now be 
opened by clicking the Using Mac 
tab. 



Or use the menu 

You can also choose as Window on 
the Edit menu to change a pop-up 
window back into a regular one. 

Views options in pop-up windows 

All the view options that you have 
for regular folder windows apply to 
pop-up windows also (for example, 
the Icon view). 

Expanding files in pop-up win- 
dows 

in a pop-up window, the expansion 
triangles work just like they do in 
the List view. 
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Working with Spring-Loaded Folders 

Using a pop-up window is also very easy. Here’s how to use 
them: 

■ To open a pop-up window, click its tab. 

■ To close a pop-window, move out of it. 

■ To place a folder or file within a folder that uses a pop-up 
window, drag the file or folder into die pop-up window’s tab, 
wait for the window to pop up, and then drag the file to 
where you want it to be. 

Working with Spring-Loaded Folders 

Mac OS 8.0 also introduced spring-loaded folders. WTen you 
drag a file or folder onto a spring-loaded folder, it springs open, 
and you can move the folder or file into the folder. This doesn’t 
stop with the first spring-loaded folder you move into either. As 
you continue to drag items onto folders within a spring-loaded 
folder, those folders also spring open so that you can quickly 
move a file or folder into any folder no matter how buried with- 
in other folders it is. 

One of the good things about spring-loaded folders is that they 
snap closed once you move out of them so you don’t leave a trail 
of open windows behind you. 

You can set the amount of time it takes for folders to spring 
open after you drag an item onto them. 

Setting spring-loaded folder preferences 

1 . From the Edit menu, choose Preferences. 

2 . Click the General tab, and you will see the General 
Preferences window (see Figure 2.33). 

3 . To turn spring-loaded folders on, check the Spring-loaded 
folders check box. 

4 . Use the Delay before opening slider to adjust the amount of 
time you have to have an item placed over a folder before it 
springs open. 

5 . Close the window. 
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Figure 2.33 

You can use General Finder 
Preferences to set the time it 
takes for spring-loaded folders to 
spring open. 



Figure 2.34 

I You can command-click on a win- 
I dow's name to move up or down 
from the current folder. 
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Using Folder Window Features 

Folder windows have special navigation, window, and file man- 
agement features that you won’t find with other windows. You 
can use these features in any of the views, and tliey work on any 
open folder window. These features include the following: 

■ Moving among windows. To move up or down from the 
folder whose window is open, hold the Command key down 
and click on the window’s title. A menu will pop up that 
enables you to select any folder within your current folder 
or containing die current folder all the way up to the startup 
disk’s folder (see Figure 2.34). 




■ Opening one folder’s window while closing die current win- 
dow. Sometimes when you are opening folders looking for a 
particular file, you leave a trail of open windows that may 
not need to be open (see Figure 2.35). To close the current 
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window while you are opening the next folder, hold down 
the Option key while opening the next folder. As the folder 
opens, the window that you are currently in will close. This 
helps you keep your desktop clean while you are burrowing 
down into folders. 




■ Closing all open windows. You can close all the open win- 
dows on your desktop by holding down the Option key and 
clicking the Close box of one of the open folders. 

■ Renaming a file. To rename a file, select it and press die 
Return key (in the List view, you can also select the file and 
just wait a few moments). \\Tien the name is highlighted, 
you can edit the name of the file. You can change it to any- 
thing as long as it is less than 3 1 characters and there are no 
other files with that same name. 

■ Moving around and selecting files and folders in a window 
with the keyboard. You can use your keyboard to move 
around within a folder. The Up and Down arrow keys move 
you in the direction of the arrow. The Tab key moves you to 
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Figure 2.35 

A trail of opened windows can be 
a nuisance; you can avoid this by 
holding Option down when you 
open the next folder. 



Collapsing lots of windows 

The Option key also affects the 
Collapse box. If you hold the 
Option key down while you 
dick a Finder window's Collapse 
box, all the open windows will 
collapse. You can expand all 
open endows that are col- 
lapsed by holding down the 
Option key and clicking the 
Collapse box. 
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the next file or folder in alphabetical order. Pressing Shift 
and Tab moves you to the previous file or folder in alphabet- 
ical order. 

■ Selecting files and folders with the keyboard. You can quick- 
ly jump to, and select, an item in a window by typing the 
first few characters of the item’s name. You will move to the 
first item whose name matches the letters you ty^^ed, and the 
item will be selected. 

You should try^ these techniques to see which ones you \vant to 
incorporate into your daily Mac use. Doing so will reap big ben- 
efits for you because as you use a Mac, you will constandy work 
with windows and folders. WHiile these techniques may only save 
you a second or two each, that small difference really adds up 
when you consider the dozens of rimes per day that you may use 
them. 



CHAPTER 




Working with Menus 



Understanding the type of menus that your Mac uses 
Working with the Mac's menu 
Working with contextual menus 



Working with the Mac's unique menus 
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Understanding Mac Menus 

One of the major interface elements tliat you will use while you 
work on your Mac are menus. These menus come in various 
formats: 

■ Pull-down menus. These are the most common tjq^e of 
Mac menus, and they appear in almost all applications. In 
fact, there are standard pull-down menus that are supposed 
to be included in every application. They include the File 
and Edit menus. Pull-down menus get their name because 
you “pull them down” by clicking on them. You can choose 
commands from die menus in their “pulled down” condition 
(see Figure 3.1). 



Figure 3.1 - 
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■ Pop-up menus. Pop-up menus are used to provide you with 
a list of choices that “pop up” when you click on the pop-up 
menu. From the pop-up, you can choose commands or 
options (see Figure 3.2). Pop-up menus are most common 
within dialog boxes, but you see them other places as well. 




Figure 3.2 

Pop-up menus enable you to 
quickly choose from specific 
options. 
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■ Contextual menus. Another feature introduced in Mac OS 
8, contextual menus are pop-up menus that change depend- 
ing on the context in which they are activated. Contextual 
menus provide quick and easy access to the most likely 
commands that you will use in certain situations (see 
Figure 3.3). Plus, you can customize contextual menus so 
that the commands you use most are just a click away. 
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■ Tear-off (floating) menus. Some menus can be “torn off’ 
the menu bar and become free-floating palettes from which 
you can choose commands or options. The Application 
menu in Mac OS 8.5 is an e.xample of a tear-off menu (see 
Figure 3.4). iMany applications also use tear-off menus. 
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■ Unique menus. There are certain menus that are only 
available in specific areas. Mac OS 8.5 uses several of these 
unique menus, including the Finder’s \^lew menu (see 
Figure 3.5). 



Tear-off toolbars 

Many applications and utilities 
feature toolbars, which are sets 
of buttons on which you can 
dick to activate a command. 
Many toolbars can also be torn 
off so that they "float" on the 
saeen. 
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Figure 3.5 I 
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Sticky menus and Windows 

Sticky menus were first used in 
Windows computers, and they still 
are. This is one of the few features 
that has appeared on Windows 
computers before they showed up 
on the Mac 



Using Mac Menus 

Using most Mac menus requires little explanation. To use pull- 
down menus, you simply click the menu to pull it down, high- 
light the command you want, and click the mouse button to 
select a command. To use pop-up menus, you click the menu 
button and select your choice from the menu that pops up. 

Sticky^ menus were introduced in Mac OS 8.0; this means that 
pull-down menus stay open witliout you having to hold down 
the mouse button, unlike “non-sticky menus” that snapped 
closed as soon as you let go of the mouse button (this is the 
way Mac pull-down menus used to work). Note that with 
Mac OS 8.5, you can no longer turn sticky menus off. 



CMs and apps 

CMs are also supported in many 
major applications, including 
Microsoft Office. To see if your 
favorite applications use CMs, just 
hold the Control key and click on 
something in that application. If 
CMs are supported, you will see 
one. 



Working with Contextual Menus 

Contextual Menus (CMs) are one of the most powerful tools on 
the Mac; they were introduced in Mac OS 8.0 and continue to 
be integrated in die OS as well as in many applications. CMs 
provide a pop-up menu of commands that you can easily access 
by clicking something while holding die Control key down. As 
their name implies, CMs change depending on the context in 
which you acdvate them. For example, when you acdvate the 
CM in a window, you will see one set of commands. If you use it 
on the desktop, you will see another set of choices. 

CMs are also extensible, which means that you can add items to 
CMs to frilly customize diem for the way you like to work. You 
can also add new functions to your Mac through CM files. 

After you get used to using CMs, you may wonder how you ever 
got along without them. 
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Understanding Contextual Menus 

Contextual menus are controlled by two items within the System 
Folder: 



■ Contextual Menu Extension. The CM extension pro\ndes 
CM capabilities to your system. It is installed by default. 

■ Contextual Menu Items folder. This folder, within the 
System Folder, contains the particular CiVIs that you will 
have available. You can add or remove CM files from this 
folder to change the CMs on your Mac. 

To really understand CMs, point to various items on your desk- 
top and within w'indows and activate their CMs. This will give 
you a good idea of the CMs that are a part of Mac OS 8.5 by 
default. 

Using Contextual Menus 

Using CxMs is simple — ^just point to something, hold the Control 
key down, and click die mouse button. The CM will pop-up, 
and you can choose a command from it (see Figure 3 .6). 



Marking CMs 

When you press the Control key 
and a CM is available, you will 
notice a small pop-up menu 
icon by the arrow. If you don't 
see this, there is no CM 
available for whatever you 
are pointing to. 




Figure 3.6 

Contextual menus provide an 
easy and fast way to access 
context-specific commands. 



Using the desktop contextual menu 

1. xMove the pointer over an empty space on the desktop. 

2 . Hold the Control key down and click. You will see a variety 
of desktop commands, including Help, New Folder, View' 
(w'ith submenus). Clean Up, and so on. 

Using CMs w'ithin wdndow^s is done in the same way. 
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Using a window's contextual menu 

1 . Open a window. 

2 . Hold the Control key down and click. You will see a CM for 
die window (see Figure 3.7). 




Figure 3.7 

This CM offers a set of commands 
appropriate for the window. 



Adding to Contextual Menus 

Contextual menus are extensible; this means that by adding a 
CM file to the Contextual Menu Items folder, you can add to 
the commands that you can access via C]Ms. You can add existing 
commands to the CM as well as entirely new features. This 
works similarly to how the Apple Menu Items folder works, 
except that you can’t use aliases. You can obtain CM files from a 
variety of sources, especially the Internet. One current source of 
CMs is the following: 

http://interdesign.ca/cmcentral/index/htinl 

WTien I last checked this site, it said that it might go away at 
some point. If it isn’t there, check die Mac software archives for 
CM files. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant where some of the best Mac software archives on the Intaitet atx\ see page 659 

To show you how this works by installing StuffItCM Plugin. 

This plug-in enables you to use a CM to activate Aladdin’s 
Stuffit Engine to compress and decompress files. The process I 
use in diis example is similar for any other CMs that you may 
want to install and use. 

SEE ALSO 

>• To leant more about file compression y see page 
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installing Contextual Menu Add-Ons 

Installing a CM add-on requires that you add the CM to the 
Contexmal Menu Items folder and restart your Mac. 

Installing StuffItCMPIugin 

1. Open the folder containing the CM file you want to install 
(see Figure 3.8). 




Figure 3.8 

This is the folder for the 
StuffItCMPIugin. 



2 . Read any ReadMe or other te.vt files that came with the CM; 
these can contain important usage information as well as 
warnings about incompatibilities. 

3. Drag the CM file onto the System Folder. 

4. Click OK when your Mac asks if it should put the file into 
the Contextual Menu Items folder. 

5. Restart your Mac. Unlike changes to the x\pple menu, you 
need to restart your Mac to make changes to the CM 
become active. 

6 . .Activate the CM to see the new commands that have been 
added to it (see Figure 3.9). 




Figure 3.9 

Compare this to Figure 3.7 to see 
that there is now an additional 
item on the Contextual menu 
(Stufflt at the bottom of the con- 
textual menu). 
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Using Contextual Menu Add-Ons 

Using StuffltCMPIugin to unstuff a file 

1. Point to a file that you want to unstuff. 

2 . Hold Control down and click. You will see the CM witli the 
Stuffit command (see Figure 3.10). 



' Figure 3.10 

Using a CM to unstuff a .sit file. 
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3 . Choose Unstuff command from the submenu. The file will 
be unstuffed. 



Using the Finder's Unique Menus 

The Finder uses three unique menus to provide certain capabili- 
ties and functions; you won’t see tliese menus in any other appli- 
cation. In tliis section, you will learn about these important 
menus. 

Using the Apple Menu 

The Apple menu provides a lot of capability for you, and it 
is a menu that you can easily customize for your own purposes 
(see Figure 3.11). 

SEE ALSO 

>“ To lenrv about the Apple mcnUy see Chaptei^ 6, “IVorbwg w/tb the Apple Menu'' 
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About This Computer 
Apple System Profiler 
^ Apple Video Player 
@ AppleCD Audio Player 
Ci Automated Tasks > 
Q Calculator 
13 Chooser 

Control Panels k 

Favorites P 

Graphing Calculator 
d Internet Access ► 

Qj Jigsaw Puiile 

□ Keycaps 

^ Network browser 

□ Note Pad 

Q| Recent Applications P 

^ Recent Documents P 

0} Recent Servers P 

(jt Remote Access Status 
(B Scrapbook 
^ Sherlock 
SImpleSound 

^ Speakable Items P 

y Stickles 



Figure 3.11 

The Apple menu is extremely 
flexible, and you can customize 
it as much as you want to. 



Using the Special Menu 

Unless you are brand new to the Mac, you have already used 
commands on the Special menu. The Special commands are fair- 
ly important, but most of them are pretty straightforward. The 
following list is a quick summary of the commands on the 
Special menu: 

■ Empty Trash. This command deletes the files that are 
stored in the Trash. One nice-to-know^ feature of the Trash 
is that if you hold the Option key while you select Empty 
Trash, you will delete any locked items that are in the Trash 
(without using the Option key, you can’t empty locked items 
from the Trash). 

SEE ALSO 

> To leam more about the Trash, see page loj 

m Ejecting Disks. You can use the Eject Disk command, or 
press Command-E, to eject any removable media that is 
mounted on the desktop and that is selected. This works 
with floppy disks, CD-ROMs, Zip disks, and other remov- 
able media. 



Pul that away 

You can also use the Put Away 
command on the File menu 
(Command-Y) to eject a remov- 
able disk. The Put Away com- 
mand also unmounts any 
volumes that you are sharing 
from a network as well. 
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Go to sleep... 

Pressing the Command-Oplion- 
Power keys puts your Mac immedi- 
ately into the sleep mode. 



A fast way to sleep, quit, or restart 

If you press the Power key (the key 
in the upper right comer of the key- 
board; it has a small triangle on it), 
you will see a dialog that enables 
you to dick Restart, Sleep, or Shut 
Down (the default)-you can also 
cancel if you need to. The fastest 
way to shut down your Mac is to hit 
the Power key and then press 
Return. 



Working with Menus 

■ Erasing Disks. The Erase Disk command erases and formats 
hard and floppy disks. VMien you choose the Erase Disk 
command, you have the option of formatting a disk as Mac 
OS Standard (a Mac disk), DOS (a PC disk), or ProDos 
(Apple II disk). 

SEE ALSO 

>■ To leant mon about fonuatthig disks, see page / 

m Putting your Mac to sleep. The Sleep command puts your 
Mac to sleep. In Sleep mode, your Mac’s hard drive stops 
spinning and the monitor powers down. In Sleep mode, 
your Mac uses much less power than it does in “awake” 
mode. iAnd your Mac will be ready for you to use again 
much faster than if you have to start it up from the shut- 
down condition. If you are going to be away from your Mac 
for a while, it is a good idea to put it to sleep. 

SEE ALSO 

>* To team more about the sleep mode ami desktop Macs, see page to8 

> To leant more about the sleep mode and Power Books, see page 820 

m Restarting Your Mac. The Restart command makes your 
Mac shut down all running processes and then restart all of 
its system software. Restarting is also called wann staning or 
rcbootmg. You will need to Restart your Mac occasionally, 
such as when a program crashes or when you have to restart 
after making sofnvare changes (installing new software for 
example). 

■ Shutting down your Mac. You should always use the Shut 
Down command before turning off the power to your Mac. 
This command ensures that all of the processes running on 
your Mac are properly stopped and that the hard drives are 
ready to stop spinning (the drive heads are parked). 

Using the Application Menu 

Your Mac is able to imdtitask. What this means is that your Mac 
can do more than one thing at a time. For example, you can have 
many applications open simultaneously. This prevents you from 
having to start and stop one application just because you want to 
work in another one for a while. Plus, your Mac can do some 
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tasks in the background while you are working within another 
application. 

You use the Application menu to manage all of the open applica- 
tions that are currently running on your Mac. The Application 
menu is always available to you; it is the last menu on the far 
right of the menu bar (see Figure 3.12). 



j BGiifIfM 

l&iii! hniior 


Figure 3.12 * 


IHdp OUirrs 




Show All 


The Application menu is always 


^ Kl Finder 
^ Help viewer 


ready to use to manage your 


' MIcrosoR Excel 


open applications. 


SlmpleText 





Managing open applications by using the Application menu 

1 . Click on the Application menu (in the upper right corner of 
the desktop). You will see a list of the applications currently 
running on your Mac (see Figure 3.13). The application 
with the check mark ne.xt to it is the one that is currently 
“on top,” or active^ and its menu bar will be visible. The 
background applications’ names will be grayed out in the 
menu. 



Miile finrtpr 
(litu OUicrs 
Shaw All 



AppIcO) Audio Player 
^ nieWiaker Pro 
^nnd 
^ ||(] Finder 

MIcrosoltWord 



Figure 3. 13 

The Application menu shows you 
all of the applications that are 
open on your Mac. 



2 . To bring a different application to the front (to work 
with it), simply choose it from the Application menu 
(see Figure 3.14). The menu bar will change to the 
menu bar of the application that you selected, and 
the application’s name and icon will be at the top of the 
Application menu. 



New Application menu feature for 
Mac OS 8.5 



Under Mac OS 8.5, the applica- 
tion's name, as well as its icon, 
is displayed at the top of the 
Application menu. (In previous 
versions of the OS, you would 
only see the active application's 
icon.) This helps you more 
quickly identify the active 
application. 
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Figure 3.14 

Here I am using the Application 
menu to make SimpleText the 
active application. 




It's two tools in one 

Even with the Application Switcher 
open, you can still use the 
Application menu in the same ways 
that you can when the Application 
Switcher is dosed. 



3 . If open windows of applications that are in the background 
distract you, choose Hide others from the Application menu. 
The other applications will be hidden from view (although 
they are still running). 

4 . If you want to move back to the application diat w'as previ- 
ously active, chcjose Hide CurrenLApplication (where 
CurrenL'Vpplication is the name of the application that is 
active). 

5 . To sec all the applications that are open, choose Show All. 

Also new to Mac OS 8.5 is the ability to customize the 
Application menu. You can resize the menu to display as much 
or as little of the active application’s name as you would like (if 
you make it small enough, you will only see its icon). The most 
significant of these features is the ability to convert the 
.Application menu into a floating menu, or palette. In this mode, 
the Application menu is called the Application Switcher, 

Customizing the Application menu 

1. Resize the menu by dragging the left edge (the hash marks) 
to the right to make it smaller or to the left to make it 
bigger. 

2 . Drag down through the menu to tear it off the Finder’s 
menu bar and make it into a floating window (see 
Figure 3.15). 'The active application will be highlighted 
(SimpleText in Figure 3.15). 




Figure 3.15 

When you 'Tear off" the 
Application menu, it becomes a 
floating window that is always 
accessible (In this mode, it Is 
called the Application Switcher). 
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3. To switch to a different application, click its name in the 
Application Switcher window. 

4. To \iew the Application Switcher in the Icon view, click die 
window’s Zoom box (see Figure 3.16). 



Look, it floats! 



You can move the Application 
Switcher around, but it always 
floats on top of all other open 
windows. You can collapse it 
to its title bar by clicking the 
collapse box. 



Figure 3.16 

You can view the Application 
Switcher in the Icon view. 



5. To toggle the size of the icons, hold die Option key dowm 
w^hile you click the Zoom box (see Figure 3.17). 




Learning to use the Mac’s multitasking capability and the 
Application menu and Application Switcher can save you the 
dme you normally waste opening and closing applications. As 
long as your Mac has enough RAM to keep the applications you 
use open at all times, there is really no reason to quit an applica- 
tion. It is much better to simply use the Application menu and 
Application Switcher to quickly move into the application with 
w^hich you want to work. 



Figure 3.17 

You can increase the size of the 
icons in the Application Switcher 
by holding down the Option key 
and clicking the Zoom box. 



The floating window is always 
with you 

The floating Application 
Switcher will remain where you 
last left it, even after you restart 
your Mac. 

Switching Applications with the 
keyboard 

Turnabout is fair play, and Mac 
OS 8.5 borrows another 
element from Windows. 

Holding down the Command 
key while you press Tab moves 
down the list of open applica- 
tions and yo make the next one 
"down" the list active. Holding 
down Shift and Command 
while you press the Tab key 
moves you in the opposite 
direction. This is often the 
fastest way to switch applica- 
tions because you don't have to 
take your hands off of the key- 
board. In case you are wonder- 
ing, to do this on a Windows 
computer, you hold down Alt 
and press Tab. 
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Finder quits 

The Finder can actually be stopped 
while your Mac is still running. In 
fact, in the past, some applications, 
particularly games (such as Lucas 
Art's Dark Forces) were able to shut 
down the Finder and "take over" 
your Mac This was because Mac 
hardware was a bit underpowered 
for what these applications were try- 
ing to do and consequently they 
needed all of your Mac's resources. 
With modern Mao, this is no longer 
necessary. 



Control panels and extensions 
march on 

You can see the control panels and 
extensions that are being loaded as 
their icons "march" aaoss the bot- 
tom of your screen when you start 
your Mac. You will learn more about 
control panels and extensions 
throughout the rest of this book. 



Understanding the Finder 

The prinvarv^ piece of software that provides the Mac with its 
interface and that largely determines how your Mac will work is 
the Finder. In fact, you can rightly say that the Finder is the 
Mac. There are .some parts of the Mac OS that are not specifi- 
cally part of the Finder, but since the Finder manages the 
system-level operations of your Mac, and it creates and manages 
your desktop as well as all processes that are ninning on your 
Mac, the Finder is it as far as the OS goes. 

The Finder is technically an application. However, you never 
launch the Finder; rather, it opens when you start your Mac, and 
it is always running. 

The Finder provides the core services that are needed to make 
your Mac work. And your Mac will run with a plain, vanilla 
Finder with no “extras” installed at all. The basic Finder is the 
iVIac at its minimum. VVidi the “plain vanilla” Finder, you get the 
Mac interface, the ability to organize and manipulate files, open 
windows, work with some devices (such as hard drives and floppy 
driv^es), use menus, run applications, and so on. However, the 
Finder’s fiinctionality can be increased through control panels 
and extensions. 

Control panels and e.xtensions are the “extras” that add function- 
ality to the basic OS software that is started wTien you start your 
xVIac. Control panels and extensions actually modify the system 
sofhvare (which is controlled by the Finder) as it loads so that 
the functionality of that software becomes available to you. For 
example, QuickTime (the Mac’s multimedia technology which 
you wTll learn about in Chapter 10, “Working w'ith Multimedia”) 
is an extension to the Mac OS. WTien it is installed on your Mac, 
the Finder is able to use its capabilities to enable you to watch 
and edit digital video and animation. Your Mac will run just fine 
without QuickTime installed because it is not a core part of the 
Finder, but you won’t be able to work with multimedia files. 

After all of the updates and improvements in Mac OS 8.5, the 
Finder does more than it ever has. In addition to all of the great 
folder, window, and menu features you read about in the previ- 
ous chapters, the Finder provides lots of other features diat you 
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constantly use as you work with your Mac. Not only tioes the 
Finder enable you to find files, with Mac OS 8.5, you can also 
find specific content and even search die Internet with it. 

Beyond the Find feature (Sherlock), there are lots of other inter- 
face elements and file and folder management tools that the 
Ifinder provides. Learning to use the Finder well will take you a 
long way toward getting the most out of your Mac. 

'The following list contains many of the Finder areas and tools 
that you will use most freiiucntly: 

■ Desktop. In Cdiapter 1, “Working with ATacintosh,” you got 
a quick tour of the Mac desktop, and you learned about 
some of the most important Mac features, especially the fea- 
tures new for Mac OS 8.5. You will work with the deskto]i 
much of the time that you use your Mac. Desktop features 
are discussed throughout the first two parts of this book. 

■ Apple menu. The Apple menu is an excellent tool that you 
can use to quickly access any folder or file on your Mac. 
Since it is such a usefiil feature. Chapter 6, “Working with 
the Apple Menu” is devoted to the Apple menu. 

■ File menu. The Finder’s File menu contains a number of 
powerful commands that enable to work with files. You’ll 
learn how the most important File commands work in this 
chapter. 

■ Edit menu. The Finder’s Edit menu is useful when you are 
working with file names, such as w'hen you w*ant to copy a 
file name into a document. The Finder Preferences com- 
mand is also located on the Edit menu; you’ll see how- to set 
Finder preferences later in this chapter. 

■ View menu. You use the \^icw' menu extensively when you 
work with folders and windows. You can learn how' to use 
the commands on this menu in Chapter 2, “Working with 
Folders and Window's.” 

■ Special menu. The Special menu provides functions that 
are unique to the Finder. You can learn more about the 
Special menu in Chapter 3, “Working with Menus.” 



The Finder does it all 

The Finder is involved in just 
about every operation on your 
Mac Whenever you manipulate 
a file (open, move, save, delete, 
and so on), open a v^indow, 
access a device, or anything 
else, the Finder is the software 
that makes it happen. Some 
Finder functions you can use 
directly (such as the Finder 
menu commands), while others 
are working in the background 
(such as Navigation Services, 
which enables you to save and 
open files). 



It's quitting time 

When a program hongs, It just 
sits there and stops responding 
to any commands. In order to 
clear the misbehaving applica- 
tion, the Mac provides a way for 
you to force quit it To do this, 
hold down the Option and 
Command keys and then press 
the Bcape key. This forces an 
application to stop running. The 
idea is that you can then move 
to all of your open applications 
and save your work before 
restarting your Mac You should 
only force quit as a last resort 
because it makes your whole 
Mac unstable and much more 
likely to hang or crash again. 
This means that you always 
need to restart your Mac as 
soon as you can after you have 
used the Force Quit command. 
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Quitting the Finder 

Since the Finder is an application, 
you can force quit it as well. This 
causes the Finder to quit and then 
restart. When you are working and 
the desktop and everything freezes, 
your last resort should to be force 
quit Occasionally, this will work like 
it is supposed to, and you will be 
able to move into your applications 
and save your documents. Much of 
the time, force quitting the Finder 
will lock up everything, and you will 
have no choice but to restart your 
Mac (which means that you will lose 
all unsaved changes in any open 
documents). 



Politically correct trash 

Windows 95 and Windows 98 don't 
have a trash can. They have a 
Recycling Bln. It works very similarly 
to the Mac's Trash. Where did the 
designers of the Windows operating 
systems get the Idea of a recycling 
bin? I don't know, but I am sure that 
It wasn't from the Mac's politically- 
Incorrect Trash. 



■ Help menu. The Help menu enables you to get to the three 
kinds of help that are available for Mac OS 8.5. The Mac’s 
help systems are covered in Chapter 12, “Working with the 
Mac’s Help Systems.” 

■ File tools. In addition to the all of the file management 
capabilities that the Finder provides, it also provides the save 
and open dialog boxes that you use to create and work with 
files. New to Mac OS 8.5 is the Finder’s Navigation Services 
feature, which can replace the old Save and Open dialogs. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant about the older Save ami Opett dialogs, see page 261 

> To leant about Ntwigation services* Save and Open dialogs, see page 26^ 

m Organization tools. These tools include aliases and 

Favorites that you can use to organize and find files quickly 
and easily. 

■ Clock. The Finder provides a clock that lives on your desk- 
top. This is an example of an “extra” that is added to the 
Finder by a control j)anel. The clock is provided by the Date 
& Time control panel, which adds the clock feature to the 
Finder. You will learn how to set and use the clock in this 
chapter. 

■ Application menu. You can use the Application menu to 
manage the applications that are open on your Mac. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant how to me the Application menu, see page 7 ./ 

■ Trash. One of the most recognized features of the Mac 
desktop is its Trash. The Trash is a unique folder that has 
some special feauires. You will learn to talk “Trash” later in 
this chapter. 

■ Energy control panel. VVliile the Mac’s Trash isn’t politi- 
cally correct, the Energ)’ control panel is. It enables you to 
set your Mac so that it sleeps after a specified period of inac- 
tivity. In the Sleep mode, your Mac uses less energy than it 
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Getting Information About Files and Folders 

does when it is “awake.” You will learn how to use the 
Energ)^ control panel to do your part to save the Earth in 
this chapter. 

Getting Information About Files and 
Folders 

It is frequently useful to get infonnation about various files, 
folders, and volumes that you are using. This information 
includes size, where the item resides, when it was created, label 
information, naming information, and so on. The information 
that you see for any particular item will depend on what kind of 
item it is. For example, you will see one set of data for a folder, 
another for a document, and still another for an application. A 
very important feature of the Get Info command for applications 
is to set the R.AV1 allocation for an application. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn about allocating RAM for an application^ see page 527 

With Mac OS 8.5, the Info command now has a maximum of 
three subcommands: General Information, Sharing, and 
Memor\' (see Figure 4.1). The General Information command 
does the same thing that the previous Get Info command did (it 
provides the general information for folders and files). The 
Sharing Information command provides sharing-specific infor- 
mation and controls for an item. The Memorv- command enables 
you to manage an application’s memor)' allocation. 
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Memory... 

You will only see the Memory 
command on the Gel Info 
menu when you have selected 
an application. 



Figure 4.1 

The Gel Info command in Mac 
os 8.5 combines the previous Get 
Info command with the Sharing 
information function; it also adds 
a third option for applications 
(Memory). 
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The information you see with the Get Info command depends 
on the type of file or folder you have selected. The different 
types of information you will see are the following: 

■ Application information. There are three areas of informa- 
tion for applications. The first is called General Information 
and provides data such as the size of the application’s file, 
where it is stored, the dates it was created and modified, the 
version number, a label, comments, and whether it is locked 
or not. The second is die xVIemory Information for the 
application, which you can view by choosing Memor)^ from 
the Application pop-up menu. The third area is the Sharing 
Information, wiiich for applications involves Program 
Linking. 

SEE ALSO 

> To Uttm about working with an application's memory^ see page 527 

■ Document infonnation. TA^Tien you use Get Info on a doc- 
ument, you can see only one window, which is the General 
Information window. It provides the same infonnation as the 
Ckiieral Information for an application with two exceptions. 
The version information for a document is alw^ays n/a (not 
applicable). The second e.xception is that a document’s Info 
window has a Stationery^ Pad check box that y^ou can use to 
create a template document. 

■ Folder infonnation. Folder information includes tw^o win- 
dows: one for general information and one for sharing. The 
General Information for folders is similar to applications 
and documents. It includes: kind (which is always folder for 
a folder), size, where the folder is stored, when it was creat- 
ed and modified, a label, and comments. The Sharing win- 
dow enables you to set sharing properties for a folder. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn about sharing a folder^ sec page ^67 

m Volume information. WTien used on volumes, the Get Info 
command (volumes are disks, partitions, and network fold- 
ers) provides options very^ similar to those that it provides 
when the command is used on folders. The differences are 
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that for a disk, tlie “kind” is disk and the Info window shows 
the capacity of the disk and how much space is available. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn about volumes, see Chapter 5, 'Workhig with Hard Disks, Partitions, and 
Volumes^' 

m Trash information. Yes, the good old Trash has its own 
unique Info window. In it you can see w^here the Trash is 
located (which is odd given that the Trash is always on the 
desktop), whether it contains anything, when the Trash was 
last modified (by Apple), a label, and the “Warn before 
emptying” check box. You will learn to use this later in 
this chapter. 

Getting General Information for Applications and 
Documents 

The following step-by-steps show you how the Get Info com- 
mands work for applications and documents since they are the 
items about which you are most likely to w^ant to know. First, 
you will learn how to get info for an application. 

Getting general information for an application 

1 . Select an application’s icon or name in a list. 

2 . Choose Get Info and then General Infonnation ft*om the 
hierarchical menu or press Command-I. You will see the 
General Information window for the application (see 
Figure 4.2). 




Figure 4.2 

The General Information window 
for applications provides some 
important data, the most impor- 
tant of which is the version 
information. 
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Then there was one 

When you choose the Cel Info com- 
mand while you have a document 
selected, you will see only one 
choice: General Information. That 
makes sense because General 
Information is all you can get for a 
document 



Working with the Finder 

3 . If you want to rename the application, edit the name at the 
top of the window. 

4 . If you want to attach a label to the application, choose it 
from the pop-up Label menu. 

5 . If you want to add comments to the application, type in the 
Comments box. 

6 . If you want to lock the application so that it cannot be mod- 
ified, use die Locked check box. 

7 . Read the various information provided for the application 
including file size, where it resides, w'hen it was created, and 
the version number. 

Getting info on a document is very similar to getting info for an 
application. The differences are in the information and options 
that you will see. 

Getting general information on a document 

1 . Select the document and press Command-I. You will see an 
information window similar to the one for an application. 

2 . You can rename the document by typing in the Name field. 

3 . You can attach a label to it by choosing a label from the 
pop-up menu. 

4 . You can add comments to the infonnation window by enter- 
ing text in the Comments box. 

6. You can lock the document so that it cannot be changed by 
checking the Locked box. 

7 . You can make the item a Stationer)^ Pad by checking the 
box. A Stationery Pad is a template that you can use to cre- 
ate other similar documents. WTien this box is checked and 
you open the document, it opens as an untitled document 
fonnatted like the Stationery Pad, to which you can add 
your data. 

8 . Look at die important data for the document, such as 
creation date and size. 
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Getting Sharing Information for a Folder 

WTien you share files on your Mac across a network, you man- 
age the access that people on the network have to folders with 
the Sharing Information command under the Get Info function. 

Getting sharing information for a folder 

1 . Select a folder. 

2 . Press Command-I. 

3. WTien the information window appears, choose Sharing 
from the Show pop-up menu. You will see the Sharing 
information window (see Figure 4.3). 




4. Use the pop-up menus and check boxes to set sharing para- 
meters for this item. 

SEE ALSO 

>■ To learn about sharing files on a nenvork^ see page 

5. V\4ien you are done, close die information window'. The 
sharing settings will then take effect. 
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Figure 4.3 

The sharing function, on the File 
menu in previous versions of the 
Mac OS, is now part of the Get 
Info command. You can use the 
Sharing information window to 
set sharing parameters for a 
folder. 
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The way it was 


Finding Things with the Finder's Find 
Command 

You have always been able to find files with the Finder’s Find 
application. In Mac OS 8.5, what the Finder can find has been 
sitj^iificantly ex])anded. Previously, you could only use the Find 
command to find files by their names, creation dates, or other 
attributes. With Mac OS 8.5, you can still do this, but you can 
also find files by content (the information that the file contains), 
and you can also use the Find command to search the Internet. 

In Mac OS 8.5, the Find File function has been greatly expanded 


In previous versions of the Finder, 
you had to hold down the Option 
key to have the capability to search 
for creator and file types. 


so that it is now quite powerful. In keeping with this power, it 
has been renamed Sherlock (altliough it can still be launched by 
choosing Find from the Finder's File command.) For example, 
you can save “finds” so that you can rerun dicm without re- 
entering all of the search parameters. There are also more para- 
meters to search with, and some that previously required you to 
press Option to see are now out in the open. For example, the 
capability of searching for files based on their types and creators 
is now a 
visible option. 

Finding files by content is a great help wTien you know that 
there is a file on a machine that contains a word, phrase, sen- 
tence, or topic, but you can’t quite remember what the name of 
the file is or even when it was created. You can also use die Find 
by Content feature to locate all of the files on your Mac that 
relate to a specific topic or concejit. 

The third major find feature, Internet search, enables you to 
move directly to the Net to perform a search without having to 
launch a Web browser. This can be a great rime saver and moves 
the Mac further down the padi towards complete Internet inte- 
gration. You will learn about the Internet in Part V, “Using Your 
Mac to Surf the Internet,” so if you are totally unfamiliar with 
the Net, you may want to w'ork through that material before you 
try to use the Search Internet function. 
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Finding Files by Attribute 

Finding files by attributes works similarly to how it always has, 
but there have been a number of improvements. Specifically, the 
ability to search for files of specific tyq^es or types that were cre- 
ated by a certain application no longer requires that you use the 
Option key. 

Finding files by attributes 

1 . Choose Find fi om the File menu or press Command-F. You 
will see die Find dialog (see Figure 4.4). 




2 . Make sure that the Find File tab is selected so you see a dia- 
log similar to Figure 4.4. 

3. Choose the areas you want to search from the Find Items 
pop-up menu. You have a variety of choices here that 
include ever\thing from all the disks accessible on your Mac 
to just a single volume. Try to narrow the locations to search 
in order to speed up the process. 

4. Choose an attribute to search for from the far left pop-up 
menu (for example, name or file tyqoe). 

5. In the center pop-up menu, choose an operator to use (such 
as “contains” or “is not”). 

6. Enter the search text in the text box. 

7. If you want to add more criteria to your search, click More 
(choices. You will see another row of search parameters 
similar to what you saw in steps 4 through 6. 

8 . Continue to add search criteria until you have covered all of 
your bases. If you have a complex search, you may end up 
with a dialog box like that in Figure 4.5. Note that each cri- 
teria you choose has its own unique parameters, but they all 
work similarly; you will see choices in the center pop-up 
menu that are relevant to the parameter shown in die left 
pop-up menu. 
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Figure 4.4 

The Find dialog in the Find File 
mode that enables you to find 
files by attribute. 
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Figure 4.5 

This search is probably more 
complicated than any you will 
need to do, but it does show you 
how refined finding files can be. 



9 . Wicn you have defined all of your search parameters, click 
Find. The search will begin, and when it is complete, you 
will see the Items Found window (see Figure 4.6). Note tliat 
your search parameters are showm in the center of the Items 
Found window'. 




Figure 4.6 



This search found a number of 
documents that met the search 
criteria shown in the middle of 
the window. 



Hiding paths 

If you click the downward facing tri- 
angle, the pane showing you the 
path to the file will be closed. Qick it 
again to open the pane. 



10. lb see where a file is located, select a file and look at the 
bottom pane of the window', and you will see a complete 
path to die file. 

11. You can move, open, copy, or trash files from the upper win- 
dow just as if you were using them from the desktop. 
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12. You can sort the found files in the top pane just like in the 
Finder (by clicking Size for example). 

13. If you want to save this Find so you can run it again at a 
later date without re-entering all of the search parameters 
(another feature new to Mac OS 8.5), choose Save Search 
Criteria from the File menu (or press Command-S). 

14 . Move to a location where you want to save the Search, name 
the Search, and click Save. 

15 . The next time you want to run this Search, choose Open 
Search Criteria from the File menu. 

16 . Locate the Search you w'ant to use and click Open. The 
Search will start, and you will see the results of your Find. 

WTiile finding files by attributes is very easy, it is even easier to 
find files by similarity. For example, you might want to find all 
of the files whose names contain certain text and that are of a 
certain type. Rather titan having to type all of tliis data yourself, 
you can drag and drop a similar file onto the Find dialog and 
then the parameter that you have selected will be entered in die 
Find dialog. A quick step-by-step will show you how this works. 
In this step-by-step, I will search for all documents w^hose name 
contains the phrase, “UsingMac,” and w^hose creator is Microsoft 
Word. 

Finding files by name and creator similarity 

1 . Open Find by choosing it from the File menu or press 
Command-F. The Find window will open. 

2 . Choose name for the type of search attribute. 

3 . Locate a document that contains the name that is similar to 
the one you are looking for. In this example, I looked for 
files containing the name, “16143.” I found a file called 
16143Ch023BM.doc to use as my “model.” 

4 . Drag the model that you found in step 3 onto the Find win- 
dow. The name will be pasted in the search text box (see 
Figure 4.7). 

5 . Leave “contains” as die operator and modify the name to 
make it general enough for a search (in this case, I removed 
everything from die name except “16143”). 



Do it all at once 

By the way, you don't have to 
choose one parameter at a time 
to extract search aiteria. Find 
will extract whatever information 
from the model that is needed 
to match the attribute types that 
are in the window. For example, 
if you aeate a Finder window to 
search on aeator, name, and 
date modified and then drag a 
model document onto it, all 
three fields will be filled in at 
once. 
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Figure 4.7 

I completed this text search 
box by dragging the 
UsingMacCh02.doc file onto it. 




Mix and match 



6 . Click the More Choices button. 



You can use the one-at-a*time 
approach to extract criteria from 
multiple documents also. There is 
no reason to limit yourself to a sin- 
gle model document. 



7 . Select creator from the Search Attribute pop-up menu. 

8 . Drag the model document onto the Find window again. 
This time, MSMT) will be entered because the model file 
was created by Word (see Figure 4.8). 




Figure 4.8 



The Find command extracts what- 
ever parameter you have selected 
in the pop-up menu from the 
model document; in this case, it 
extracted MSWD because the 
model document was created by 
Word. 



Using Find to determine the file 
type and creator for a file 

Even using the Get Info command, 
you won't be able to see the file 
type and creator for a file. However, 
you can use the Find command to 
see this information. Simply open 
Find, open Search attribute of file 
type and aeator, and drag the doc- 
ument onto the Find v^indow. Easy 
as that, you will see the file type and 
aeator for that document 



Graphics have no content 



9- Click Find. The Items Found window will show all docu- 
ments that meet your criteria. 

Finding Files by Content 

New to Mac OS 8.5, is die capability to find files by their con- 
tent. This can be very useful when you know there are files on 
your Mac diat contain certain information, but you can’t remem- 
ber anything about the files, such as their name or when they 
were created. This is also useful when you aren’t sure that diere 
are files on your Mac that contain specific information, but you 
want to find out. 



Note that the search by content only Finding files by content 

works on text files. You can't use it 

to search for graphics, even if the f • Choose Find from the Finder’s File menu (or press 

graphic contain text Command-F) or choose Sherlock from the Apple Menu. 
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2 . Click on the Find by Content tab. You will sec the Find by 
Content dialog box (see Figure 4.9). The top pane is where 
you enter the text you want to search for. In the lower pane, 
you indicate on which volumes the search is to be done. You 
also initiate indexing with the controls in the bottom pane. 





3. Before you can perform a Find by Content, you must index 
any volumes on which the search will be done. The indexing 
process enables your Mac to “read” all of the files and to 
build a list of words used in those files. By doing so, it can 
then tell you which files contain specific words. 

4. To index a volume, click Index Volumes. 

5. In the Index window, highlight the volumes you want to 
index (you can tell if a volume is indexed by looking at the 
Index Status column). 

6 . Click Create Index. You will see a dialoge box warning you 
that indexing can take a long time; click Create to index a 
volume. You will see the Indexing Progress window as the 
Mac indexes all of the files on that volume (see Figure 4.10). 



Figure 4.9 

With Mac OS 8.5, you can search 
inside files to look for specific 
content 



Scheduling indexing 

Note that you can also schedule 
indexes to be performed at con- 
venient times, such as when 
you aren't using the Mac. Use 
the controls in the Index win- 
dow to set indexing schedules 
for all of the volumes that you 
want to be able to search. 

Indexing and multitasking 

Indexing is a process that will 
run in the background. So if 
you need to index and work at 
the same time, simply start the 
index and let it run while you 
do your work. The index will 
take longer than it does if it is 
the only application running, 
but at least you won't be cool- 
ing your heels waiting for It to 
finish. 




i 



Figure 4.10 

Indexing a volume can take quite 
a while so only index those vol- 
umes that you need to search. 
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Indexes aren't forever 



7 . VVlien the index is complete, close die Index dialog. 



Remember that as you add new 
files to volumes and modify the files 
that are already there, the index will 
become out-of-date (you can check 
an index's date by looking at the 
Index Status column in the Index 
dialog). In order to be able to accu- 
rately search the volumes, you will 
need to re-aeate the index. If you 
use Find by Content often, you 
should definitely set up scheduled 
indexes so that your indexes will 
always be current 



8 . Enter the words or phrases that you want to search for in 
the Words box. You can use so-called Boolean operators to 
enter search strings (such as “and” or “or”) to attempt to 
limit the results of your search. 

9. Choose the indexed volumes that you want to search on by 
clicking the On bo.xes next to those volumes (if a volume 
isn’t indexed, you won’t be able to search it). 

10. Click Find. In a moment or nvo, you will see the Items 
Found window (see Figure 4.1 1). This window works just 
like it does for a Find File search except that the files are 
sorted by die relevance of the search term in the file. For 
example, a document that contains exactly the same text as 
your search criteria should rank high on the relevance scale 
and is your best bet to begin looking for the content. 



Figure 4.11 

The Items Found window shows 
the files that contain the search 
I text and also ranks them by rele- 
vance to it. 



Nobody is perfect 

While the Rnd by Content com- 
mand is useful, it isn't perfect. You 
still have to open the files and look 
for the text Sometimes you won't 
even understand why the Mac lists a 
particular file at all. Still, you will 
probably end up with what you are 
trying to find a lot faster than if you 
arbitrarily opened and closed files. 

Drag and drop 

As in any of the Items Found win- 
dows, you can use files in the Items 
Found window just like you can in 
Finder windows. For example, to 
move an item, simply drag it from 
the Items Found window to a disk. 
To open an item, double-dick it To 
delete it drag it into the Trash. 




11. Open the files and look for the text for which you searched. 

12 . If you are likely to want to perform this search again, save it 
by choosing Save Search Criteria from the File menu. 

13 . Wlien you are done with die find, close the window or 
press Command-Q to quit. 
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Finding Information on the Internet 

The integration of the Internet onto the Mac is continuing with 
Mac OS 8.5 — you can now use the Sherlock command to search 
for information on the Internet. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant bow to connect your A'lac to the i\V/, see Chapter 25 , ''Connecting Your Mac to 
the Netr 

> To leant about searching the Web with a Web browser, sec page 6^(j 

Using Sherlock to search the Internet 

1. From the Finder, press Command-F. 

2 . Click the Search Internet tab. You will see the Search 
Internet dialog box (see Figure 4.12). 



To search the Net 



In order to use the Search the 
Internet feature, you need to 
have your Mac configured for 
Net access. See Chapter 23, 
"Connecting Your Mac to the 
Net* for help with this. 




Figure 4.12 

This Sherlock feature will search 
on the checked Web sites for text 
containing contextual and menus. 



3. In the Terms box, enter the text for which you want to 
search. Again, you can use Boolean expressions in your text 
strings. 

4. In the lower pane, select the sources you want to search by 
clicking the box next to each source you want to use (see 

4.13). 



Figure 4.13 

This will look for text containing 
contextual and menus on the 
checked Internet search sites. 





Searching the Web 

When you use Find to search 
the Internet, you are actually 
searching the Internet via vari- 
ous search sites. You will learn 
more about these sites in 
Chapter 27, "Browsing the Web: 
Advanced Techniques." 
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Drag and drop 

As in any of the Items Found win- 
dows, you can use files in the Items 
Found window just like you can in 
Finder window's. For example, to 
move an item, simply drag it from 
the Items Found window to a disk. 
To open an item, double-click it To 
delete it, drag it into the Trash. 



5 . Connect to the Net by using Remote Access Status (if you 
have configured your Mac so that it can connect automati- 
cally, you can skip this step). 

SEE ALSO 

>- To lami bow to configure your Mac for uutomatic Net con/iectiom, see page 

6 . Click Search. Your Mac will conduct the search. VVlien it is 
done, you will see a results window similar to the one you 
saw for a content search. Click on an item to see how 
relevant it is and to see a link to that information (see 
Figure 4.14). 



Figure 4.14 

The Items Found window lists ail 
of the information that your Mac 
! found on the sites you selected. 

Q Click this link to read the 

' information 

I 

Q Internet address of the 
information 



Viva Sherlock! 



Mac OS 8.5's capability to search 
the Net is an excellent feature. It 
prevents you from having to open a 
Web browser and moving to specif- 
ic search sites; you can do your 
search right from the Mac's desktop. 
As you conduct lots of Net searches, 
you will find that Sherlock is a very 
useful tool. 



Saving searches 
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7 . Click the link in the lower pane to move to the information 
that you found (see Figure 4.15). 

8 . Read the information. 

9. Move back to the Items Found window' by choosing 
Sherlock from the Application menu. 

10. Refine your search or click on another document link to 



Remember that you can save your 
searches. Once you do, you can 
rerun the search easily. This is 
useful if you need to periodically 
look for information on the same 
topics. 



move there. 

11. When you are done, quit Sherlock (if you configure your 
connection to automatically disconnect after a specified 
time, you can skip this step). 

12 . Use Remote Access Status to disconnect from the Net. 
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Working with Aliases 

Aliases are a great tool you can use to organize and customize 
your Mac. An alias is simply a pointer to a file, folder, or volume. 
Doul)le-click an alias or open it, and the item opens. Aliases are 
very' small, so you can stash them all over your Mac with little 
storage penalty'. Aliases enable you to easily access files, folders, 
and volumes from the .Apple menu, the desktop, within folders, 
and so on. 

The benefit of using an alias, rather than using an item itself, is 
that you can have multiple aliases that point to the same item, 
and y'ou can leave the original item where it should reside. For 
example, you wouldn’t want to store a copy’ of Microsoft Excel in 
your Apple Menu Items folder in order to be able to access it 
from the Apple menu. E.xcel needs several other support files 
that reside in its folder and moving it to the Apple menu would 
cause it to be unable to use those files. Instead, y^ou can place an 
alias of the Excel application on the .Apple menu. You could also 
place another alias to E.xcel on your desktop. 



Figure 4.15 

Clicking on the document link 
causes Internet Explorer to open 
on the document that you found 
in your search. 



Alias trivia 

While aliases seem like they 
have always been part of the 
Mac OS, they weren't Intro- 
duced to the Mac until System 
7 Before that, there was no way 
to access a file from multiple 
locations. 



Broken aliases 

Your Mac will track a file 
through its alias if you move the 
original file, and even if you 
rename it. However, if the file is 
no longer accessible by your 
Mac, if you delete It for exam- 
ple, then the alias will be “bro- 
ken." When you click on a 
broken alias, you will see a dia- 
log warning you that the original 
Item for that alias cannot be 
found. Unfortunately, your Mac 
won't automatically remove 
aliases for which the original 
files have been removed from 
your Mac. You have to do this 
yourself or use an add-on utility. 
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Creating an Alias 

Creating an alias for any file is simple. 

Creating an alias 

1. Select the item for which you want to create an alias. 

2 . Press Command-M. You will see another item with the 
same name as the original except that the word “alias” 
has been appended to it and the file name is in italics (see 
Figure 4.16). 



Figure 4.16 

An alias to Internet Explorer has 
been created, You can tell that it 
is an alias because of the word 
‘'alias " the file name being in ital- 
ic, and the arrow in the white 
box in the icon. 



Other ways to aeate aliases 

You can aeate an alias through the 
contextual menu. To do so, select a 
file, press Control, and click the 
mouse button. Choose Make Alias 
from the contextual menu. 




M 



You can also create an alias by hold- 
ing the Option and Command keys 
down while you drag the file for 
which you want to create an alias. 
This is especially useful if you want 
the alias in a different location than 
the original, which is, of course, 
almost every time that you want an 
alias. 

Renaming aliases 

Just because the Mac tacked the 
word "alias" onto the end of the 
alias' file name, there is no reason it 
has to stay there. You can rename 
the alias anything you would like- 
even the same name as the original. 
The italic help you keep it straight; 
the Mac always knows which is 
which. 



3. Drag the alias to a convenient location; make as many 

copies as you need. \^Tien you want to access the item, open 
an alias. 

Finding an Original for an Alias 

Occasionally, you need to find the original from which an alias 
was created. This is not hard to do. 

Finding the file from which an alias was created 

1. Select the alias. 

2 . Choose Show Original or press Command-R. You will see 
the original, even if it is deeply buried in layers of folders. 
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Setting and Using Favorites 

Another feature new to Mac OS 8.5 is die addition of favorites 
to many items. Favorites enable you to quickly and easily move 
to your favorite items, whether they are files, folders, volumes, 
servers, and of course, Internet sites. Favorites are similar to 
aliases in that a favorite is simply a pointer to die original item. 
V\Tien you select a favorite from the Favorites menu, you move 
to the original item. 

Your favorites are stored in the Favorites folder that is in the 
System Folder. You can access your fiivorites from the Apple 
menu, Nenvork Browser, and any Open or Save dialog that uses 
Mac OS 8.5’s new Navigation Sendees dialog.. 

When you add something to your favorites, an alias to that item 
is placed in the Favorites folder. And you can access it through 
any of the locations listed in the previous paragraph. 

You will see Favorites menus in many areas of your Mac, includ- 
ing on die Apple menu (see Figure 4.17). 



Finding the original with 
contextual menus 



You can also point to an origi- 
nal, hold down the Control key, 
and select Show Original from 
the contextual menu. 



Favorites equal bookmarks, 
almost 



Favorites are similar to Favorites 
in the Internet Explorer and 
Bookmarks in Netscape 
Navigator Web browsers. You 
will learn about Web browser 
favorites in Chapter 27, 
"Browsing the Web: Advanced 
Techniques." 



B 




Figure 4.17 
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Setting Favorites 

As with aliases, there are several ways to add items to your 
Favorites menu. 
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Another way to add a favorite 



Setting Favorite folders 



You can also add a favorite to an 
item by selecting in and choosing 
Add to Favorites from the Finder's 
File menu.. 



I- Select the item that you want to add to your Favorites 
folder. 

2 . Hold douTi the Control key, click, and choose Add to 
Favorites from the contextual menu (see Figure 4.18). 




Figure 4.18 



The Photos folder is selected; the 
Add to Favorites command will 
add a favorite to this folder in the 
Favorites folder. 



Yet another way 

You can also add a favorite to an 
item by selecting it and clicking the 
Favorites button from within any 
Navigation Services dialog (you will 
see an example of such a dialog In 
the next section). 



Using Favorites 

Using favorites is simply a matter of choosing the favorite from 
one of the locations from which you can access favorites. 

Using Favorites on the Apple menu to quickly move to a folder 

1. From the Apple menu, choose Favorites. 

2 . Use the hierarchical menu to select the item that you want 
to open (see Figure 4.19). 

If an application uses Mac OS 8.5’s Navigation Services dialog, 
you can also access your favorites from within Save and Open 
dialogs. 

SEE ALSO 

> To kam more about Mac OS Navigation Services, see page 26^ 
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Using a Navigation Services dialog to access favorites 

1 . From within an application tliat uses Navigation Services 
dialogs (one example is die Appearance control panel), open 
a file. You w'ill see die Navigation Service’s Choose a File 
(this replaces the standard Open dialog) dialog. 

2 . Click the Favorites button and choose your favorite from 
the pop-up menu (see Figure 4.20). If your favorite is a fold- 
er, then you will see its contents in the window' (which 
w^orks like a folder window^ in the Finder). If it is a file, that 
file will be selected, and you can click Choose to open it. 



Figure 4.19 

The Photos folder was added to 
my Favorites folder and thus can 
be quickly accessed via the Apple 
menu. 



Navigation Services and Favorites 

You can use the Favorites but- 
ton in any application or dialog 
that uses Navigation Services, 
which is new to Mac OS 8.5. 

Many of the applications that 
came as part of Mac OS 8.5 
(such as Sherlock) use these 
dialogs. As Apple and other 
third-party applications are 
updated, they will also be able 
to use Navigation Services. So 
remember that whenever you 
see a Choose a File or the 
Navigation Services Save dialog, 
you can use your favorites. 




Figure 4.20 

You can use the Favorites button 
to quickly access anything that is 
stored in your Favorites folder. 

^ Favorites button 
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Edit menu 



The Preferences are the only item 
on the Finder's Edit menu covered 
in this chapter. The rest of the Edit 
commands are pretty basic 



Setting Finder Preferences 

You can set the Finder to work the way you want it to work by 
setting certain preferences. Using the Preferences on the 
Finder’s Edit menu, tliere are three categories of preferences 
tliat you can set. These are the following: 

■ General. These include Simple Finder and spring-loaded 
folder controls. 

■ Views. The Views preferences determine how items will 
appear within folders and volumes as well as on the desktop. 

■ Labels. The Labels preferences enable you to change the 
labels that you can apply to items in die Finder. 

SEE ALSO 

^ To leani how to set the spring-londed folder prefetmccy see page 6 i 
> To lean! haw to set Vieu*s prefereuceSy see page 52 
^ To lean! how to work with labels y see page 4 J 

You can also set some general Finder preferences by using the 
General Controls control panel. 

Setting general Finder preferences 

1 . Choose Preferences from the Edit menu. You will see the 
Preferences dialog (see Figure 4.2 1). 



Figure 4.21 

The Finder Preferences dialog 
enables you to set General, View, 
and Label preferences. 
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2 . Click the General tab so that you can see the options in 
Figure 4.2 1 . 

3. To activate Simple Finder, click the Simple Finder box. 
However, since Simple Finder reduces the Finder com- 
mands that you can use; you should leave this box 
unchecked unless you are extremely new to the Mac. 

4. Close the Finder preferences window. 

5. Open the General Controls control panel. 

6 . Check the Show Desktop when in backgi'ound if you don’t 
want to see the desktop “behind” the application in which 
you are working. Seeing the desktop in this way can be con- 
fusing to someone new to multitasking and this control pro- 
vides a way to make it slightly less so. 

7. Check die Launcher at system startup box if you want the 
Launcher to open when your systems starts up. 

8 . Check the “Warn me if computer was shut down improper- 
ly” check box if you want diis warning to appear. The Mac 
tracks how you shut it down. If you turn it off in some way 
other than using the Shut Down command, the Finder pre- 
sents a warning dialog explaining that you should use the 
Shut Down command. 

9. Use the Folder Protection controls to prevent changes to 
the System Folder or to the Applicadons folder. Checking 
the check boxes locks those folders so that their contents 
cannot be changed. 

10. Use the Inserrion Point Blinking radio buttons to adjust the 
speed at which die insertion point blinks. 

11. Use the Menu Blinking radio buttons to set the number of 
times that the highlight flashes when you select a command 
from a menu. 

12. Use the Documents radio buttons to determine w^here the 
Finder takes you when you open or save a document from 
inside an application. Your choices are the following: the 
folder set by the application, the last folder used when you 
worked in the application, or the Documents folder. 

13. Close the General Controls control panel. 



Why use Simple Finder? 

Simple Finder is supposed to 
reduce the confusion of using a 
computer for new users. When 
Simple Finder is active, the 
commands listed on the Finder 
menus are greatly reduced. For 
example, with Simple Finder, 
you can't use pop-up windows 
because the View menu does 
not have the Pop-up Window 
command. (If you have pop-up 
windows open and then switch 
to Simple Finder, all of the pop- 
up windows will be converted 
to regular windows.) 

Launcher? 



The Launcher is a palette of 
buttons for your favorite appli- 
cations or documents. You can 
click a button to open the relat- 
ed file. The items in the 
Launcher Items folder in the 
System Folder are what appear 
on the Launcher's palette. The 
Finder's Button view has ren- 
dered the Launcher pretty much 
obsolete. Nonetheless, you can 
still use it if you want to. 

Improper shut down warning 

New to Mac OS 8.5, the Mac 
does more than just tell you 
that your Mac was shut down 
improperly. It now runs Disk 
First Aid the first time you start 
your Mac after an improper 
shutdown. Disk First Aid checks 
for possible damage to your 
disks caused by the improper 
shut down. If damage is detect- 
ed, Disk First Aid will try to 
repair it before your Mac starts 
up. While you can cancel this 
check, it is a better idea to let 
Disk First Aid do its job. 
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CHAPTER 4 Working with the Finder 



Telling Time with the Clock 

The Finder provides you with n basic clock in its menu bar (see 
Figure 4.22). You can click on the time to see die current date. 
You control the clock with die Date & Time control panel. 




This dock is super 

The Mac's dock is based on an old 
system extension Glled SuperClock. 
Apple liked it so much that it inte- 
grated the clock into the Mac OS. 



A new feature for Mac OS 8.5 is the capability to use a Network 
Time Seri'er to automatically ensure that your clock is s}mchro- 
nized to a time standard that you choose. 

Configuring the clock 

1. Open the Date & Time control panel (see Figure 4.23). 

2 . Use the Current Date and Current Time boxes and Format 
buttons to set the current rime and date and die format in 
which you want these items displayed. 

3 . Use the Time Zone controls to set the daylight savings 
options for your area. You can choose a time zone with the 
Set Time Zone button. 
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!□ Date* Time.. JH 


Figure 4.23 
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4. Check the “Use a Network Server” check box to set your 
clock by a “standard” clock used on a netu'ork serv^er. (See 
the following step-by-step for details.) 

5- You can turn off the clock with Menu Bar Clock radio but- 
tons. 

6 . Click the Clock Options button to move to set various for- 
mat options for the clock display (such as the color), as well 
as Chime Settings (see Figure 4.24). You can also set the 
font and size that the clock uses. 




Figure 4.24 

The Clock Options dialog pro- 
vides many controls so that you 
can tweak the clock to your 
heart's content. 



7. Close the Date & Time control panel. 

In order to keep your clock synchronized with another clock, 
presumably a more accurate one, you can set a network time 
server as your time reference. 




io6 
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Using a Network Time Server 

1. Open the Time & Date control panel. 

2 . Check the “Use a Network Time Server” check box. 

3 . Click Serv'er Options. You will see the Sen er Options dialog 
(see Figure 4.25).” 



Figure 4.25 
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4 . Choose the Time Server that you want to use as your time 
standard from the Netw^^rk Time Server pop-up menu; 
Apple provides several for you to use (see Figure 4.26). 




Figure 4.26 

You can choose your Network 
Time Server from this pop-up 
menu.. 



Your own Network Time Server 

If you choose Edit List from the 
Network Time Server pop-up menu, 
you can add your own Network 
Time Server to the pop-up menu. 
You can also edit or remove any that 
are already listed there. 



5 . Set the option that you want to use to update the time. You 
can choose automatically, set a specific interv^al, or manually. 
If you choose anything but manually, your Mac will syn- 
chronize itself. If you choose manually^, you have to use the 
Set Time Now button. 

6 . Click Set Time Now to synchronize your Mac’s time with 
the Network Time Serv^er. If ynur Network Time Sender is 
on the Internet and you need to use a modem to connect to 
it, ynur Mac has to dial out and connect to the server before 
it can update the time. If you haven’t configured your Mac 
for automatic connections to the Internet, you will need to 
connect to the Internet before you click the Set Time Now 
button. 
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7 . Click OK to close the Sender Options dialog. 

8 . Close the Date & Time control panel. 

Taking Out the Trash 

One of the most recognizable features of the Mac is the Trash. 
Ever since the first Mac was introduced, the Trash has been a 
part of the Mac experience. The Trash is actually a special folder 
on your Mac that has certain unique features, those being that 
you can delete files by placing them in the Trash and then emp- 
tying it, and unmounting a network volumes and ejecting disks 
by dragging them there. 

The Trash is pretty easy to work with. Here are some things to 
keep in mind when working with the Trash: 

■ If the warning when you empty the Trash annoys you (like it 
does me), you can turn it off. Select the Trash, press 
Command-I, and uncheck the “Warn before emptying” 
check box (see Figure 4.27). The next time you empty the 
Trash, it will be emptied immediately. 



Test 

If you don’t see any difference 
in time when you tell your Mac 
to Set Time Now, it may be that 
your clock is already synchro- 
nized with your Network Time 
Server. To test your configura- 
tion, change your Mac's time so 
that it is wrong. Then try syn- 
chronizing your Mac to the 
Network Time Server. If you 
have used a valid Network Time 
Server, the time on your Mac 
will be updated. 




Figure 4.27 

If you uncheck the "Warn before 
emptying" check box, you won't 
see the annoying warning every 
time you empty the Trash. 



The Mac is intuitive, but... 

Once you learn that you can 
eject a disk a dragging it to the 
Trash, you don't have trouble 
with the idea. But it is far from 
intuitive to do this. Why would 
anyone think that dragging a 
disk to the Trash would do any- 
thing 0‘iier than deleting the 
files on it? I am not sure how 
this idea became part of the 
Mac, but it sure is contrary to 
how intuitive the rest of the Mac 
is. I guess no one, or no com- 
puter, is perfect 
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Working with the Finder 

■ There are lots of ways to move things into the Trash. You 
can drag something there. You can select a file or folder and 
press Command-delete. You can select a file or folder, press 
Control, click the mouse button, and choose Move to Trash 
from the contextual menu. 

■ If you tr}7 to Empty the Trash when it contains something 
that is locked, you will see a dialog box telling you that the 
locked item can’t be deleted. Hold Option while you choose 
Empty Trash to delete locked items. 

■ There are also a couple of ways to empty the Trash. One is 
to select Empty Trash from the Special menu. You can also 
select the Trash and use the contextual menu to choose 
Empty Trash. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn how to add a keyboard shortan to empty the Tmshy see page 

Saving Energy 

There are a couple of reasons that you might want to use die 
energy sa\ing features of your Mac. The most obvious is to 
reduce the energy that your Mac uses while you are not using it. 
Another reason is to prevent screen bum-in. Setting your Mac 
to save energy is simple. 

SEE ALSO 

>* To learn abaut using energy saving features as part of power management for a 
PowerBook, see page 8 18 

Configuring energy saving on a desktop Mac 

1. Open the Energ}^ Saver control panel and click Show 
Details. The window will open to show more options (see 
Figure 4.28). (Before you customize the energ}^ saver for 
your Mac, you will see an information dialog when you open 
Energy Saver. Just click Specify Settings to open the control 
panel.) 
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^ nie Preferences Help 



liaSAM gj [SjEhergy Saver 




2 . You can set a different period of inactivity before the sleep 
mode activates for the hard disk and monitor. To do so, 
check the “Separate timing for display sleep” and “Separate 
timing for hard disk sleep” check boxes. 

3. Use the sliders to set the time period after which you want 
the Mac to go to sleep. 

4. Close the control panel. x\fter the specified intervals of inac- 
tivity have passed, your Mac will put itself to sleep. 

Using the energy saving features of your Mac is more important 
if you use a PowerBook running on batteries, but since it is easy 
to configure on a desktop Mac, there is really no reason not to 
use it. You will save some money in electric bills, protect your 
monitor from burn-in, and you might even increase the life on 
some of your Mac’s components. 



Figure 4.28 

The Energy control panel makes 
your Mac politically correct. 



Sleep time 

If you want the monitor and 
hard disk to sleep after the same 
interval, use the top slider and 
do not check the ^'Separate tim- 
ing" check boxes. You can click 
the Hide Details button to show 
only one slider. 

System sleep 

You can't have the hard disk 
sleep set for less time than the 
system sleep. If you try to drag 
the hard disk sleep slider and it 
doesn't move, drag the system 
sleep slider to a larger interval. 

System shutdown 

If you dick the "Shut down 
instead of sleeping" check box, 
your Mac will turn itself off 
instead of going to sleep. 

Automatic startup and shutdown 

If you dick the Scheduled 
Startup & Shutdown button, you 
can set the times at which your 
Mac will start itself and shut 
itself down. This only works for 
Macs that do not have a "hard" 
power switch. If your Mac has a 
hard power switch, you won't 
be able to see this feature. See 
Chapter 17, "Making Your Mac 
Do Your Work For You," for 
details. 
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Understanding Hard Drives, Volumes, 
and Partitions 

Your Mac’s hard drives provide most of the data storage space 
for your s\\stem, and in most situations, a hard drive also con- 
tains your system software. Working with hard drives is relative- 
ly straightforward, but there is some terminologv^ you need to 
know, and there are a couple of tasks that you need to be able to 
ilo. This chapter begins by explaining the terminology^ and fin- 
ishes with the two tasks, which are initializing a drive and 
mounting volumes. 



SCSI vs. IDE 

In the past, Macs have used tv^o 
types of hard drives. Small 
Computer Serial Interface (SCSI, 
pronounced like something is dirty 
or scuzzy) was the original protocol 
that Macs used to communicate 
with hard drives. Over the years, 
SCSI has been refined and 
improved just like other Mac tech- 
nologies. The benefits of SCSI drives 
are that they perform better than 
some other drive technologies The 
disadvantage of SCSI drives is that 
they are more expensive than drives 
that use other technologies. 

In order to reduce the cost of Macs, 
Apple began using the drive format 
that is standard on the PC which is 
called Integrated Drive Electronics 
or IDE. While this drive format 
doesn't perform as well as SGI dri- 
ves do. it is a lot less expensive and 
Apple felt that for certain Mac (the 
low- to mid-range models), IDE 
made sense. 



Understanding Drive Terminology 

When working with hard drives, or other kinds of drives for that 
matter, y^ou need to understand the following terms: 

■ Hard drive. A hard drive is a fixed media drive, that is the 
platter on which data is stored within the drive and can’t be 
removed (as opposed to (loppy and other removable media 
drives). You can have one or more hard drives wounted on 
your desktop. 

In the computer world, mounting a drive means to have it 
available for use. Connecting a hard drive to your Mac is not 
the same thing as mounting it. In order to mount a drive, 
you must first connect it to your Mac and then hiitializc it, 
which means that you’ll run software that properly formats 
the drive. After that is done, you will see the disk on your 
desktop and, thus, it is mounted. 

■ Volume. Technically, a volmue is what you actually mount 
on your desktop. A volume is simply a “space” in which you 
can write data or from which you can read data. Volumes arc 
not physical entities, but arc rather electronic constmets that 
are maintained by the computers that use them. A hard drive 
can be a volume, and a network drive on which you have 
space is also a volume. Also, a single drive can be panitioned 
into multiple volumes. 
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■ Partition. Multiple volumes can be created on a single phys- 
ical drive by partitioning the drive. Wlien you partition a 
drive, the computer car\^es out an electronic space on that 
drive that is capable of storing a specific amount of data. A 
partition is also called a volume. 

There are several reasons that you might want to partition a sin- 
gle drive into one or more volumes. One reason is that because 
of the way the Mac’s file structure (under the “regular 
Hiamxhical File Structure which you will learn about later in this 
chapter) works, a smaller volume is more efficient than a larger 
one. The Mac allocates a certain number of fixed blocks in which 
it stores data. The size of these blocks is related to the size of a 
volume. The larger the volume, the larger the blocks will be. 
Since blocks can’t contain data from different files, there are lots 
of partially filled blocks on a disk. The larger these blocks are, 
the larger the “wasted” space on a volume is. If you partition a 
large drive into a couple of partitions, it will store files more effi- 
cientdy, and you will be able to store more data on your system. 

The structure that your Mac uses to store data on its disks is 
called the ! lierarchiail File Structure., or HFS. Since Mac OS 8.1, 
your Mac has also been able to use I IFS+. HFS+ does a couple 
of things for you. First, it eliminates the storage penalty you pay 
when you have very large volume sizes (the block problem I 
described earlier). Second, HFS+ enables you to access verj^ 
large disks. However, in order to use I IFS+, a drive has to be 
reformatted (which you will learn how to do in the ne.xt section). 
And many disk utilities are not yet compatible with 1TFS+. 

.^Vnother reason you may want to partition a drive is for organiz- 
ing purposes. You may want one volume for your applications 
and system software, another for documents, and yet another for 
games. 

A third reason to partition a drive is that having a drive 
partitioned makes it easier to do maintenance on the individual 
volumes. 

SEE ALSO 

> To kaim about maintaining hard drives, see page 7/./ 



Now, USB 

For external drives and other 
peripherals, all Macs used SGI 
formats. Until the upcoming 
iMac The iMac uses a new 
interface format called Universal 
Serial Bus, or USB. USB will 
eventually replace the SCSI 
interface format on low-end 
Macs, as well as the Apple 
Desktop Bus and the serial ports 
on all Macs. Eventually, the only 
ports you'll have on a low-end 
or mid-range Mac will be USB 
and all your peripherals will 
plug into the same kind of port 
The system will determine what 
kind of device it is and will work 
with it accordingly. 

For the next year or two, 
though, SGI ports will still be 
included on most Macs. And 
with such a large Installed base 
of SCSI peripherals, there will be 
no shortage of support for SCSI 
devices. 

PCs and SCSI 



By the way, Windows comput- 
ers can also use SGI drives, 
although they require that a 
SGI controller be added to the 
machine to enable It to recog- 
nize the SCSI interface. Most 
PCs offer SCSI drives as a 
high-end option. 
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FireWire 



Another communication technology 
that is beginning to be widely used 
is called FireWire. FireWire is a very 
high-speed connection technology 
that is used for data-intense media, 
such as digital video and other tech- 
nologies, where it is necessary to 
move large amounts of data at a 
high rate of speed. In order to use 
FireWire, you have to add a 
RreWire card to your Mac and 
Install the appropriate system soft- 
ware (which is included in Mac OS 
8.5 in the Apple Extras folder). 



Get on the bus 

When talking about SCSI or IDE dri- 
ves, you will hear the term bus. Bus 
refers to the interface to which 
devices are attached in order to be 
able to communicate with the rest of 
your Mac You can have more than 
one bus. For example, some Mac 
models have an Internal SCSI bus 
that is separate from the external 
one. 



Initializing and Partitioning a Hard 
Drive 

After a drive is installed on your Mac, you need to prepare it for 
use by initializing and partitioning it (even if you choose to cre- 
ate one volume on it, you still are partitioning it, just with a sin- 
gle volume rather than more than one). You may want to 
initialize and partition a disk simply to reorganize it. If you are 
having trouble with a disk and can’t fix its problems with less 
extreme measures, you may have to initialize it to clear its errors. 
Before you read into the step-by-step, though, I need to cover 
four important caveats. 

The first caveat is that the hard drive must be connected to or 
installed in your Mac and properly configured for the SCSI or 
IDE bus. If you have ever used the drive, you know that this disk 
is properly installed (or at least that it was at one point). If you 
are installing a new internal hard drive or replacing a current 
one, make sure that you follow the instructions for your particu- 
lar Mac model, as well as die instructions that came widi the 
drive. 

The second caveat is that before you can inirialize and partition 
the drive on which your system software is located, you need to 
have another valid startup disk that you can use to start your 
machine. This may be another hard disk, a Zip disk, or a CD- 
ROM. Be aware tliat your hard disk may be partitioned already 
and your startup disk may actually be a volume on the same disk 
as the volume that you need to initialize. 

SEE ALSO 

> To liutrn the details on finding and using alternate startup disks, see page 7./0 

The third, and perhaps most important, caveat is that initializing 
and partitioning a disk destroys all the data on that disk. If 
you are going to initialize and partition a disk that you currently 
use, you must back up tlie data before doing so. Because it will 
all be gone once you do! 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn about backing up, see Chapter 29, "^Backing Up'* 
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Finally, recognize that there are some down sides to partitioning 
a drive. The first is that you cannot change the size of a partition 
without erasing all the data on the disk on which the partition 
lives. If you create partitions that arc too small, you will have to 
go through the entire process again to create larger partitions. 
For example, if you are going to create a CD-ROM, you might 
need a partition larger than 650 MB; in fact, it may need to be 
quite a bit larger to hold the working files you need to create die 
CD. If your largest partition isn’t big enough, you have to go 
back through the initialization process, which isn’t a lot of fun. 
The same thing can happen if you use partitions to organize 
your drives. If you create partitions that are too small, you may 
find yourself \iolating your organization because your partitions 
aren’t large enough to store all of the files you need to use for 
your organizational scheme (if you had an application partition 
that wasn’t large enough to store all of your applications, for 
example). 

Initializing and partitioning a hard drive by using Apple's Drive Setup 

1 . Back up all of die data you w^ant to save on all volumes on 
the disk you are going to initialize and partition. 

2 . If the disk you are going to initialize contains your system 
software, restart your Mac by using an alternate startup disk. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn about restarting your Mac from an alternate startup disk, sec page 740 

3 . Copy Drive Setup and the Drive Setup Guide (they are 
located in the Utilities folder on the disk you installed Mac 
OS 8.2 on) onto the startup disk that you are using. 

4 . Launch Drive Setup (make sure that you are not using a 
copy that is on the disk you are initializing). You will see the 
Drive Setup window (see Figure 5.1). Drive Setup will look 
for all the drives available on your system, and they will be 
listed in the window. Note that you may see some drives 
that you cannot initialize, such as the CD-ROM drive and 
Zip drives. These are marked with < >. You can also see the 



Audio and video 



Be particularly careful with the 
size of your partitions if you 
plan to work with digital audio 
and video. These kinds of files 
are huge and having partitions 
that are too small may hamper 
your capability to work with 
larger audio and video files. 

Disks and volumes 



How do you tell which parti- 
tions are on which disk? Use 
the Apple System Profiler that is 
on the Apple menu. When the 
Profiler is open, dick the 
Devices and Volumes tab. Your 
Mac will scan your system. 
When it is finished, you will see 
a bus and drive tree diagram 
that shows each disk and ail of 
the partitions on that disk. 

Using non-Apple drives 

Some non-Apple drives are not 
compatible with Drive Setup. If 
you use a third-party drive, 
make sure that it is compatible 
with Drive Setup before you try 
to initialize (you can launch 
Drive Setup and see if it recog- 
nizes the drive or you can check 
with the drive's manufacturer). 

If Drive Setup is not compatible 
with your drive, then you will 
need a third-party drive utility 
such as FWB’s Hard Disk 
Toolkit Hard Disk Toolkit has 
long reigned as the supreme 
disk formatting utility, and it will 
serve you well if you need it 

Drive Setup Guide 

If AppleGulde is not part of your 
alternate startup disk's system 
software, the Drive Setup Guide 
won't work so there Is no need 
to copy it over. You can deter- 
mine If AppleGuide is installed 
when you aeate your alternate 
startup disk. 
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bus and ID numbers of all of the drives connected to your 
system. If you don’t see a drive in tliis window, that means 
that it isn’t installed properly. You have to go back and cor- 
rect the installation problems before you can use the drive. 



Figure 5.1 

I Drive Setup enables you to initial- 
ize and partition a hard drive. 




Get some guidance 

Drive Setup comes with a very nice 
AppleGuide. To get Information 
beyond what this chapter provides, 
press Command+? to use the Drive 
Setup Guide. 



5 . Select the drive that you want to initialize and partition. If it 
is ready to be initialized and partitioned, you will see a mes- 
sage saying so in the bottom of the window^ (see Figure 5.1). 
If not, the software will tell you what needs to be done to 
make it ready. 

6 . If you are sure that you don’t need any data on this drive, 
click Initialize. You will see the Initialize dialog (see 
Figure 5.2). 



Figure 5.2 

From the Initialize dialog, you can 
see that 1 wasn't kidding about all 
the data on the disk being 
destroyed. 


1 . : Initume;. i 


A 


InUlalliliiQ wlli destroy all dota on 
the following volumes: 








Mrv Pit mtoitk., I Mm OS 
OetUni ; 






1 Custom Setup.. | | Cancel || | Inltiollie | 



7 . Click Custom Setup. You will see the Custom Setup dialog 
(see Figure 5.3). You can see the disk’s current name at die 
top of the window'. Just under the Partidoning Scheme pop- 
up menu, you can see the capacity of the disk. 
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Figure 5.3 

The Custom Setup dialog is where 
you define the size of the parti- 
tions on the disk. 



8 . Choose the number of partitions that you want on this disk 
from the Partitioning Scheme pop-up menu (see Figure 5.4), 
In the Volumes area, you will see a graphical representation 
of the volumes w'ith the partitions applied. 




9. Choose the ty^De of partition that you want from the T\^3e 
pop-up menu. You have four choices: Mac OS Standard, 
Mac OS Extended, ProDos, or Unallocated. 

10. Enter die size of die partition in the Size box or use die 
graphical representation of the volumes to adjust the size 
(drag the handle on the black box around the partition). 
VTien you are done, you will see the completed dialog, and 
you are ready to initialize the disk (see Figure 5.5). 



Figure 5.4 

I chose to make two partitions on 
this drive. 

How many partitions? 

While I can't tell you how many 
partitions you should set up, I 
can give you some general 
guidelines. Unless you have a 
very specific purpose in mind or 
are working with a small disk, I 
wouldn't oeate any partitions 
smaller than 500 MB. That isn't 
very large in this day and age. 

For a 2 GB disk, that means 4 
partitions. However, you may 
want to have a large partition 
for your applications (750 MB 
or more), a smaller one for your 
system software (500 MB), and 
another large one for your data 
(750 MB). For a larger disk, you 
may want larger partitions or to 
add another partition for games 
and other nonessential files.. 

In any ase. I'd suggest that you 
don't create more than 5 parti- 
tions on a single disk unless it is 
extremely large. After a certain 
point, more partitions become 
more confusing rather than less. 
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Figure 5.5 

In this case, I am partitioning a 
500 MB drive into a 300 MB vol- 
ume and a 200 MB volume (this 
is a small disk in a PowerBook, 
normally I wouldn't recommend 
any partitions less than 500 MB). 



More on partition types 

Mac OS Standard uses the Mac's 
original filing structure, HFS. Mac 
OS Extended uses HFS+, which is a 
more modern structure that stores 
files more efficiently (you can store 
more data on the same size vol- 
ume). (I will ignore the other two 
options: ProDos or Unallocated. If 
you want one of those, you already 
know what you are doing!) 

The Mac OS Extended (HFS+) type 
was introduced with Mac OS 8.1, 
but as of this writing, there are still a 
lot of disk utilities that are not com- 
patible with it Also, if you share the 
drive with others, and they don't 
have 8.1 or later, they won't be able 
to mount the drive if you choose 
HFS+. So if you have an incompati- 
ble disk utility such as Norton 
Utilities for Macintosh version 3.5 or 
you need to move the disk to other 
Mac, use Mac OS Standard. If you 
don’t have any incompatible utilities 
and you are the only one using the 
drive, choose Mac OS Extended. I 
am using Mac OS Standard for this 
example. 

Low-level format 



There are "levels" of formatting that 
you can do on a hard drive. Low- 
level formatting is the most severe, 
and it recreates the entire data struc- 
ture of the drive. You normally only 
use this level when you originally 
install a disk or when a disk is not 
working properly. Low-level formats 
can take a long time. 
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11. Click OK. 

12. In the Initialize dialog, click Initialize if you are sure you 
want to continue. You will see the Drive Setup window 
again, and you can see die progress of the initialization and 
partitioning. If die drive is large and requires a low-level 
format, this process will take a long time (it can take as 
much as an hour for a low level format of a 4.5 GB disk, for 
example). If the disk is small or it does not need a low level 
format, the process will be done fairly quickly. When it is 
complete, you will see the partitions listed at the bottom of 
the Drive Setup window (see Figure 5.6). 

13. Quit Drive Setup. You will see the new volumes on your 
desktop (see Figure 5.7). 

14 . Select one of the volumes and press Return. 

15 . Name the volume and press Return. 

16. Name the other volumes that you created. The volumes are 
now ready for your data. If you open them, you will see 
approximately the amount of free data diat you specified for 
the partition. 
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Figure 5.6 

The two partitions have been 
aeated (untitled and untitled 2 
in the window). 




Figure 5.7 

The two as of yet unnamed 
volumes. 




Mounting Volumes on the Desktop 

To use a volume, it must be mounted on your desktop. If the 
volume is on a hard drive connected to your Mac and initialized, 
it will automatically be mounted when you start your machine. 

If the drive is external, you need to have the power on for that 
drive before you start your Mac. \ATien your Mac starts up, it 
scans all of die buses for ready-to-use drives and mounts those 
on your desktop. If you forget to turn the power on for an exter- 
nal drive, or an internal drive doesn’t mount for some reason 
(this happens very rarely and usually only when you are messing 
around with alpha or beta software that does things it shouldn’t), 
you can mount a drive and its volumes by using Drive Setup. 

Mounting an external or internal drive with Drive Setup 

1. Open Drive Setup. You will see a list of all drives on your 
system. 

2 . Choose the drive that you want to mount. 

3. From the Funcrions menu, choose Mount Volumes. The 
volumes on the selected drive w'ill be mounted on the desk- 



Drive overhead 



You won't ever get exactly the 
size of the partition that you set; 
usually, it is just a tad smaller 
than what you asked the Mac to 
create. That is because the 
structure of the drive itself 
requires some data to store, 
thus reducing the amount of 
free space on that volume. Plus, 
there are some Invisible files on 
every partition, and they take 
space to store. 



top. 
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If you want to mount a volume that is located on a server or 
shared disk to which you have access, you will need to use the 
Chooser or the Network Browser. 

SEE ALSO 

> To /earn i/me about using s/jared volumeSy see page ^6^ 

Mounting a volume that is located on a shared disk 

1. Choose Chooser from the Apple menu. 

2 . C^lick AppleShare. You will see a list of available volumes in 
the right pane of the Chooser window (see Figure 5.8). 



Figure 5.8 

You can use the Chooser to select 
a shared volume to mount. 




3 . Select the volume that you want to mount. 

4 . C'lick OK. You will see the Connect to dialog that prompts 
you for your name and password (see Figure 5.9). 



Figure 5.9 

You can use the Chooser to 
mount shared volumes on your 
desktop; in this case, I am mount 
ing a Windows PC disk on my 
Mac. 
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5. Enter your name and password, and then click Connect. You 
will see a dialog that asks you to choose the items that you 
want to use. You can also set the Chooser so that the volume 
is mounted every time that you start your Mac. 

6 . Click OK. 

7. Close the Chooser. The volume will be mounted on your 
desktop. 

You can also mount any drive that you can access on your net- 
work more quickly and easily with tlie Network Browser that is 
new for Mac OS 8.5. You will learn about the Network Browser 
in Chapter 21, “Working with Other Macs.” 



By the way... 

You may notice that the server I 
am using in this example is 
called PC MACLAN. It Is actually 
a PC running Miramar Systems' 
Personal MacLAN Connect soft- 
ware. This software enables you 
to nehwrk a PC on your Mac 
network so that you can share 
files, printers, and other system 
resources. If you need to net- 
work PCs and Macs together, be 
sure to check out this software. 
Miramar's Web site is at http^/ 
www.miramarsys.conV. 



CHAPTER 

6 

Working with the 
Apple Menu 



Understanding the Apple menu 
Using and customizing the Apple menu 



Working with utilities and applications on the Apple 
menu 
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Don't see an Apple? 

Some customization extensions 
(such as Kaleidoscope) can change 
the Apple icon into something differ- 
ent Or you can change it yourself 
by using ResEdit. Nonetheless, the 
Apple menu is still there and works 
just the same, even if you don't see 
an apple. 



Understanding the Apple Menu 

The Apple menu enables you to access any folder, volume, file, 
or other item on your Mac quickly and easily. The Apple menu 
is easy to spot; it is always in the upper left corner of die screen 
no matter where you are working — in an ap|ilication, on the 
desktop, in your System Folder, or wherever (see Figure 6.1). 
Because the Apple menu is always available to you, you can 
directly access any item that is located on it. Using the Apple 
menu can make you work with your Mac much more efficiendy 
because you don’t waste time ino\dng down into layers of folders 
looking for a file to open. You just open the Apple menu and 
everything you need can be right at the rip of your mouse. 



Figure 6.1 

The ever-present Apple menu 
enables you to quickly access any 
file, folder, or volume. 
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A standard Apple menu is available as soon as you install Mac OS 
8.5. It provides quick access to some useful areas and files; it also 
contains some things that you aren’t likely to use diat much 
(don’t worry^ about those, you’ll learn how to get rid of them in a 
moment). In Figure 6.1, you can see diat a variety of files, appli- 
cations, folders, and other items are available to you on the stan- 
dard Apple menu. 

.As witli a lot of areas of the Mac OS, the real power of the Apple 
menu comes when you customize it to work the way you want it 
to. Customizing the Apple menu is easy to do, and in this chap- 
ter you’ll learn how to do it. 
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Also notice that some of the items on the Apple menu have a 
black arrow pointing to the right. As you may know, this means 
that these are folders in the “hierarchical view” (see Figure 6.2). 
For example, when you put a folder (or an alias to it) in the 
Apple Menu Items folder, it becomes a hierarchical folder on the 
Apple menu. If you choose a folder in the hierarchical view, a 
menu will appear, providing you with more choices. It’s a power- 
ful feature because you can add your own folders to enable 
yourself to quickly access any item on your Mac. 



Adding a project folder to the 
Apple menu 

If you are working on a project 
that has lots of different folders 
and files associated with it, con- 
sider adding an alias pointing to 
that folder In the Apple menu. 
This will put all of your files and 
folders for that project in one 
spot, no matter where they are 
actually located on your Mac. 
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Figure 6.2 

Folders on the Apple menu are 
hierarchical; you can easily 
access any item in that folder 
with a submenu. 



Anodier nice feature of die Apple menu is the Recent Items 
folders. These folders track the most recent applications, docu- 
ments, and servers that you have accessed. You can use these to 
quickly return to something that you have used recently (you 
can set the number of items diat are tracked). 

There are also a number of useful applications and utilities on 
the Apple menu that you may find yourself using constantly. 

The Apple menu is controlled by the following two items: 

■ Apple Menu Items folder. Any files or folders in the 
Apple Menu Items folder (that is within the System Folder) 
are what shows up on die Apple menu (see Figure 6.3). Put 
something in this folder, and it immediately appears on the 
menu. Take something out of the folder, and it is removed 
from the menu. It really is that easy. 
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Figure 6.3 

The Apple Menu Items folder is 
located within the System Folder. 



■ Apple Menu Options control panel. This control panel 
enables you to turn submenus on or off and to set the num- 
ber of recently used items that are tracked. 

This chapter has two main parts. In the next part, you’ll learn 
how to customize the Apple menu to make it work for you. In 
the last part, you’ll see how the applications and utilities on the 
Apple menu work. 

Using and Customizing the Apple Menu 

You can quickly access anytliing that is on the Apple menu, and 
since the Apple menu is available all the time, you can always 
access whatever you have located on it. Even better, customizing 
the Apple menu is as simple as moving files and folders into the 
Apple Menu Items folder. 



Control panels on the Apple menu 

The Control Panels folder that you 
see on the Apple menu is actually 
an alias to the real Control Panels 
folder that is in the System Folder. 
This is a great way to access any 
control panels that are active on 
your Mac 



Using the Apple Menu 

Using the Apple menu options is as easy as it gets. Just open the 
menu and choose an item from it to open that item. A couple of 
short step-by-steps will make die process clear. 

One of the most useful items on the Apple menu is the Control 
Panels folder. By using diis, you can access any active control 
panel quickly and easily. 

Using the Apple menu to open a control panel 

1. Click the Apple menu icon. 

2 . Move your arrow to Control Panels. A list of all active con- 
trol panels will appear. 
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3 . Highlight the control panel that you want to open. 



Recent Items folders 



4 . Click the mouse button. The control panel will open. 

If you are like me, you will often find yourself reopening a docu- 
ment immediately after you closed it because you forgot to make 
a certain change. Or you may realize that you need to add some 
additional information to a document that you worked on a 
short time ago. Rather than maneuvering back to that file, which 
may be buried in layers of folders, you can “go back” to your 
recendy used items through the Apple menu (see Figure 6.4). 
These items can be applications, documents, or shared volumes 
on a network. 



Your Mac creates and maintains 
three recent items folders in the 
Apple Menu Items folder. There 
is one folder for each type of 
recent item (documents, appli- 
cations, and servers). 




Figure 6.4 

The Recent Items folders, located I 
in the Apple Menu Items folder, | 
enable you to quickly access 
items that you have recently 
used. 



Using the Apple Menu to open a recent document 

1- Open the Apple menu. 

2 . Point to Recent Documents. 

3 . Choose a document from the submenu. The document will 
open. 

Customizing the Apple Menu 

The basic Apple menu is useful on its own, but the real power of 
it is that you can customize it to make it contain anything you 
want. In this section, you’ll learn how to make the Apple menu 
what you want it to be. 
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Using the Apple Menu Control Panel 

The basic settings of the x\pple menu are controlled by the 
Apple menu control panel. 

Using the Apple Menu Items control panel 

1- Open the Apple menu. 

2 . Choose Control Panels; tlien from the submenu, choose 
Apple Menu Options. You will see the Apple Menu Options 
control panel (see Figure 6.5). 




Figure 6.5 

The Apple Menu Options control 
panel enables you to control sub- 
menus and to set the number of 
recent items tracked. 



Submenus 



3. lb turn the submenus off, click the Off radio button. 



If you turn submenus off, folders on 
the Apple menu will act just like 
regular folders. You will be able to 
select folders, and they will open, 
but you won’t see their contents in 
the hierarchical view. 

Removing recent items 

If you set the number of recent 
items to zero in the Apple Menu 
control panel, the Recent Items fold- 
ers will be removed from the Apple 
menu. 



4 . Enter the number of recent tlocuments that you want to be 
available in the Documents bo.x. 

5 . Enter the number of recent applications that you want to be 
available in the Applications box. 

6 . Enter the number of recent servers that you want to be 
available in the Servers box. 

7. Close the control panel. 

Adding Items to the Apple Menu 

You can easily add items to the Aj^ple menu by manually adding 
files or by using AppleScript. 
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Manually adding Items to the Apple Menu 

1 . To create an alias, select the item that you want to put on 
the Apple menu and press Command-M. 

2 . Drag the alias onto the System Folder icon (you may have to 
drag it across other folders on the way). 

3 . Wait for the System Folder to spring open and then drag 
the alias onto the Apple Menu Items folder and release the 
mouse button. You can now access the item by selecting its 
alias from the Apple menu. 

Using an AppleScript to add something to the Apple menu 

1 . Select the item that you want to add to the Apple menu. 

2 . Open tlie Apple menu, select Automated lasks, and choose 
Add xAlias to Apple Menu. The script will run and add an 
alias to the Apple menu. 

3 . Open the Apple menu to make sure that you see the item 
you just added. 

Removing Items from the Apple Menu 

It is just as easy to remove items from the Apple menu as it is to 
add items to the menu. 

Removing items from the Apple menu 

1. Open the Apple Menu Items folder (choose it fi’om the 
Apple menu if you placed an alias to it there). 

2 . Drag the item out of the folder. 

3 . Close the Apple xMenu Items folder. The item will no longer 
appear on the Apple menu. 

Organizing the Apple Menu 

If you add more than a few items to the Apple menu, it can 
become cluttered, thus making things harder and slow'er to 
access. Plus, the menu may get so long that you need to scroll 
down it to see all of the items on it. Here are some things that 
you can do to keep your Apple menu organized: 



How many recent items is 
enough? 

That all depends on you and 
how far you want to go back in 
your list. The trade-off is saeen 
real estate and the ease with 
which you can choose an item 
from one of the recent items 
menus. If you find yourself hav- 
ing a hard time locating some- 
thing on a recent item menu 
because there are so many from 
which to choose, lower the 
number of recent items you are 
tracking. If you find that items 
are dropping off the menus too 
quickly, increase the number. 
Personally, I find about 20 for 
documents, 10 for applications, 
and 10 for servers works well, 
so you can use those settings as 
a starting point if you'd like. 

Aliases and the Apple menu 

It is almost always better to add 
aliases to the Apple menu than 
the actual item itself, especially 
if the item is not a document. 
You shouldn’t clutter up the 
Apple Menu Items folder 
(which is in the System Folder, 
remember) with a bunch of big 
files and folders. 

What's In a name? 



You might want to rename the 
alias (at least to dump the v^ord 
alias) so that it makes more 
sense and the Apple menu is 
less cluttered looking. 
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Add Apple Menu Items to the 
Apple Menu 

To make adding things to the Apple 
menu even easier, consider adding 
an alias to the Apple Menu Items 
folder to the Apple menu. Then 
when you want to add something to 
the Apple menu, just select Apple 
Menu Items from the Apple menu 
and the folder opens for you-no 
more digging into the System Folder 
to add files to it 
AppleScript 

AppleSaipt is a powerful scripting 
language that Is built into the Mac 
It enables you to automate many 
repetitive tasks. Your Mac comes 
with several useful AppleScripts cre- 
ated for you to use. including one 
that adds the selected files to the 
Apple menu. I'll cover AppleScript in 
Chapter 17, "Making Your Mac Do 
Your Work for You." 

More than one 

By the way, you can select more 
than one item before you run this 
saipt if you want to. Aliases of all 
the files you have selected will be 
added to the Apple menu. 

The tilde 

The tilde symbol (~) moves an 
item to the bottom of the menu. 



■ Reorder the menu. Items appear on the menu in alphabeti- 
cal order. You can tweak the names of the items on it so that 
tliey move up or down the list. Adding spaces and other 
characters to the front of an item’s name moves it toward the 
top of the list. Adding a “z” to the name of an item will 
move it towards tlie bottom of the list. This is anotlier 
advantage of using aliases rather dian the original items, in 
that you can change the alias’ name without affecting the 
original. 

■ Use folders. If you are going to be adding lots of items to 
the menu, consider using folders to organize these items. 

For example, if you have a lot of files associated with a par- 
ticular publication, add an alias to the publication’s folder to 
the Apple menu instead of adding the individual files. Then 
you can access the files by the alias’ submenu while only 
adding one item to the Apple menu. 

■ Add aliases to your volumes to the Apple menu. This 
enables you to access any item on tliose volumes with the 
hierarchical menus. 

■ Remove the chaff. If there are items on the Apple menu 
that you don’t use veiy^ often, consider removing them. The 
purpose of the Apple menu is to enable you to quickly access 
your frequendy used items, so having it cluttered with a 
bunch of junk doesn’t make sense. 

Working with Applications and Utilities 
on the Apple Menu 

There are a number of tools that are installed on die Apple 
menu by default. In the remainder of this chapter, you’ll learn 
what they are and how to use them. 



Choosing with the Chooser 

The Chooser is an important utility that you use to choose a 
printer or to mount a network volume on your desktop. You also 
use it to turn AppleTdk on or off. 
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Using the Chooser to select a printer 

1. From the Apple menu, choose Chooser. 

2 . Select the driver for the printer tliat you want to use in the 
left pane of the window. 

3 . In the right pane of the Chooser window, set the options for 
your printer, such as the port you are using, whether you are 
using AppleTiilk, and if you w^ant Background Printing to be 
active. If you are using an AppleTalk network to connect to 

a printer, your Mac will search the network for available 
printers that use that driver. If you have a printer connected 
directly to your printer port, you can select the printer port 
while AppleTalk is turned off. WTen you are ready to pro- 
ceed, your Mac will show^ you the available printer in the 
upper-right part of the right pane (see Figure 6.6). 




4 . You can use the Setup button to set parameters specifically 
for your printer. 

5 . When you are done, close the Chooser (you will see a w^arn- 
ing telling you to open Page Setup from within any open 
documents to rest the pages). Wlien you print from any 
application, this printer will be used. 

SEE ALSO 

> To ham how to tise the Chooser to mount a network volumey see page tig 

> To learv ?nore about connecting ami configuring a printeVy see page 

> To learn how to use the Chooser to control AppleTalky see page 46^ 



Figure 6.6 

I have used the Chooser to select 
my DeskJet printer. 



The printer driver controls Page 
Setup 

The options that you see when 
you use the Page Setup com- 
mand in any application are 
determined by the printer driver 
that you have chosen in the 
Chooser. Some printer drivers 
use slightly different dimensions 
for a page. If you use a different 
printer driver while designing 
your document than you do 
when printing it, the page 
breaks might be slightly differ- 
ent than you expect. You need 
to make sure that you have 
selected the printer driver 
that you will end up using to 
print your document when you 
are designing it 

By the way, this is why you see 
a warning message when you 
change printers in the Chooser. 
Your Mac tells you to choose 
Page Setup in open applications 
to force those applications to 
rebuild pages based on the new 
printer driver. 
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Calculating with the Simple Calculator 

The Calculator is one of those rare items that has been with the 
Mac since its inception in 1 984. And from the way it looks, you 
can tell. 1 have often heard that the Calculator is a way to make 
your $2,000 Macintosh do almost as much as a $1.95 calculator 
(see Figure 6.7). Wliile the Calculator is very, veiy^ basic, it is 
functional and I have used it myself many times over the years. 
When you need to do a simple calculation on-the-fly, the 
Calculator is often the best tool for the job. 



Figure 6.7 

Calculator-it works almost as 
well as those free calculators that 
banks give you. 



Cut or copy 

By the way, you can copy or cut a 
result from the Calculator's window. 

Whatever number you see in the 
window will be copied onto the 
Qipboard when you choose Copy 
(Command-Q or Cut (Command*X) 
from the Edit menu. 

When Apple introduced the PowerPC processor, it needed a 
cool application that would show off the PowerPC’s computing 
muscle while being simple enough for potential customers to 
quickly use. And it would need to be included with the OS so 
that is would be on every Mac. The result of this quest was the 
Graphing Calculator (see Figure 6.8). With it, Apple could 
“wow” people witli fairly complex graphs and plots whizzing 
across the Mac’s monitor. 
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Doing simple calculations with the Calculator 

1 . From die Apple menu, choose Calculator. 

2 . Use the numeric keypad on your keyboard to do the calcu- 
lations or use die mouse to click the Calculator’s buttons. 

3 . Wien you are done, click the Close box. 



Using the Graphing Calculator 
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Figure 6.8 

The Graphing Calculator is what 
the original Calculator wanted to 
be when it grew up. 



Plotting a Graph with the Graphing Calculator 

Contrary to what you might think, you can’t calculate with the 
Graphing Calculator — it should have been called the Graphing 
tool instead. ^A^lat it does is to plot equations that you enter. 
These can be two-dimensional or three-dimensional, as well as 
various trigonometric functions. 

Plotting an equation with the Graphing Calculator 

1 . From the Apple menu, choose Graphing Calculator. 

2 . Enter the equation that you want to plot in the top pane of 
the window. Use the commands on the Equation menu to 
enter mathematical operators such as exponents and deriva- 
tives. You can also use the keypad window by choosing Show 
Full Keypad or Show Small Keypad from the Equation 
menu — the keypad provides button access to a variety of 
commands. You can see the full keypad in Figure 6.8. 

3 . lAHien you are done entering an equation, click Graph. The 
equation will be plotted in the lower pane of the window. 



A gray Graph button 

The Graph button will be grayed 
out until your equation is both 
mathematically valid and within 
the Graphing Calculator’s 
capabilities to handle. 
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4 . You can rotate the plot by dragging it to see it from various 
angles. 

5 . You can make the plot spin by dragging on tlie plot and 
releasing the mouse button. 

6- You can make die plot larger or smaller vvidi the resize but- 
tons in the lower left comer of the screen. 

7 . If you want to copy the graph so that you can paste it into 
anodier document, choose Copy Graph from the Edit 
menu. 

8 . You can modify your equation and click Graph to see the 
effect of your changes. 

Working with the Graphing Calculator 

You may or may not have any use for the Graphing Calculator, 
but if you do, it is a good tool. Here are some additional hints 
on how to use it: 

■ The Graphing Calculator has its own help system. To use it, 
from the Equation menu, choose Help or from the Help 
menu, choose Graphing Calculator Help. The Help screen 
provides help in a variety of areas — click on an area in the 
left: pane, and specific tasks will appear in the right pane 
(see Figure 6.9). Click on a task to get help with it. 




Figure 6.9 

The Graphing Calculator provides 
a fairly extensive help system. 



Use die Demo commands to get a quick overview of how 
the Graphing Calculator works. You can see demos on 
specific cur\^es as well as the full demo. 
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■ You can resize the various panes of the windows by dragging 
the dividers. 

■ You can move the axes of two-dimensional plots by dragging 
them. 



Figuring Out Fonts with Key Caps 

Key Caps is a utility that enables you to locate special characters 
in the fonts that are installed on your system. For example, if 
you need to use tlie Return key symbol, you can use Key Caps to 
help you find it. 

Finding special characters with Key Caps 

1. From the Apple menu, choose Key Caps. The Key Caps 
window will open (see Figure 6.10). 




Figure 6.10 

Using Key Caps to find the Return 
symbol. 



2 . Choose the font that you want to work with from the Fonts 
menu. You will see die font change on Key Caps’ keyboard. 

3 . Look for the symbol you need. 

4 . If you can’t find it, press a modifier key, for example, the 
Option key. The Key Caps’ keyboard will change to reflect 
the s)anbols that the modifier key provides. 

5 . Continue tning keys until you find the symbol that you are 
looking for. 

6 . If you can’t find the s)inbol, tiy^ a different font. 

7 . After you find the symbol, you can either repeat the key 
combination in your working application or simply copy and 
paste the symbol into your document. 



Symbols and fonts 

Remember that the symbol 
depends on the font you are 
using. If you are using a differ- 
ent font in your working applica- 
tion, the symbol will appear in 
that font rather than the one 
you were using in Key Caps. To 
see the symbol you want, you 
need to change the font in the 
working application to be the 
same one you were using in 
Key Caps. 
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Taking Notes with Note Pad 

You can use the Note Pad to make simple text notes — it is the 
electronic equivalent to the paper scratch pad on your desk. 

Using Note Pad to create notes 

1. From the Apple menu, choose Note Pad. You will see the 
Note Pad window. 

2 . Enter your text (see Figure 6. 1 1). 




Figure 6.11 



Using Note Pad to remind myself 
about something important 



Setting the font 

You can change the (ont that the 
Note Pad uses by using the 
Preferences command (under the 
Edit menu). 



Keeping the Note Pad available 



3 . To move to the next note, click the bent comer of the note 
that is in the lower left corner of the window'. 

4 . To move to a previous note, click on die area exposed by 
the bent corner. 

5 . To add a note to your pad, from the File menu, choose 
New Note. 



If you find the Note Pad useful, you 
will probably want It open ail the 
time. You can place an alias to it in 
the Startup Items folder in your 
System Folder so that it will open 
each time your Mac starts up. You 
can collapse the Note Pad window 
and drag It to the top of your 
screen to keep it out of the way. 



6 . To delete a note, choose Delete Note from the File menu. 

Creating Clippings with the Scrapbook 

The Scrapbook is a good place to store graphics, text, sounds, 
movies, or other items that you frequendy use (see Figure 6.12). 
The Scrajibook is always accessible via the Apple menu so diat 
you can quickly move to it, grab the item that you w'ant to 
reuse, and easily paste it into your document. Don’t limit your 
use of the Scrapbook only to still images or text eidier. It works 
equally well for sounds, QuickTime movies, and so on. 
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Figure 6.12 

The Scrapbook is just what its 
name implies it is. 



Storing something in the Scrapbook 

1. From within the document that contains the item you want 
to reuse, select the item and copy it. 

2 . Open the Scrapbook by choosing it from the Apple menu. 
WTien the Scrapbook opens, you will see a screen that con- 
tains some hints on how to use it (see Figure 6.13). At the 
bottom of the Scrapbook window, it tells you how many 
items are currently stored in the Scrapbook. It also tells you 
what ty^^e of item is currently displayed and how much space 
it requires to store. In Figure 6.13, the item in the window is 
“styled te.xt,” and it consumes a whopping 552 bytes of 
space. 




3 . Scroll through the Scrapbook by using the horizontal scroll 
bar at the bottom of the window to see examples of what can 
be stored in it (see Figure 6.14). 



Figure 6.13 

The Scrapbook is a great place to 
store items that you want to 
reuse. 



Get rid of the chaff 



You can remove anything, 
induding the items in the 
Scrapbook, by default, by 
moving to the item's window 
and choosing Cut or Clear 
from the Edit menu. 
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Figure 6.14 

The Saapbook can hold a variety 
of items, including sounds. 
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4 . Choose Paste from the Edit menu or press Command-V'! 
You will see your item in the Scrapbook (see Figure 6.15). It 
will alwa)^ be available there until you remove it. 




Figure 6.15 

I have pasted my company logo 
into the Scrapbook so that it is 
easy to paste into other docu- 
ments on-the-fly. 



A better way 



Using an item from the Scrapbook is an easy as putting one in it. 



Instead of using plain old paste and 
copy, you can drag and drop items 
directly to and from the Scrapbook. 
You can also drag items onto your 
desktop to make clipping files out of 
them. It works both ways as long as 
the application you are working with 
supports drag-and-drop. 



Using an item from the Scrapbook 

1. From the document that you want to use the Scrapbook 
item in, open the Scrapbook. 

2 . Scroll through the Scrapbook until you see the item that 
you want to use. 

3 . Click on the item and drag it onto your document. The 
item will be pasted into die document (see Figure 6.16). 
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Figure 6.16 

I just dragged this logo from 
the Scrapbook onto a SimpleText 
document 



The Scrapbook is easy to use, and you can work faster with less 
time wasted recreating items or searching through lots of docu- 
ments tr}dng to find them. I am sure that you will find your own 
uses for the Scrapbook, but here are some suggestions on what 
to store in it to get you started; 

■ Your company logo 

■ Your return address 

■ Your signature block 

■ Graphics that you use frequently 

■ Email addresses 

■ Web site addresses 

■ A QuickTime movie that you want to reuse in a variety of 
documents 

■ Blocks of text that are the same in a variety of documents, 
such as disclaimers and other legal statements 



No dragging here 

If the application with which 
you are working does not sup- 
port drag-and-drop, you can still 
use good old copy-and-paste to 
place something from the 
Scrapbook into your file. 



Creating Sticky Notes 

Stickies are the electronic equivalent to the sticky note pads that 
are so common in offices today (see Figure 6.17). You can create 
a note and “paste” it on your screen. WTien you are done, you 
can close the note to remove it from the screen. 
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Figure 6.17 

You can use stickies to leave 
notes to yourself or others by 
using your Mac. 
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Defining how your Stickies work 

You can use the Preferences com- 
mand under the Edit menu to 
define certain aspects of how 
Stickies works; for example, whether 
it opens at startup or not 

Stickies are forever 

The sticky notes will remain until 
you quit Stickies-note that sticky 
notes do not float and may be cov- 
ered by the front-most application. 



Leaving notes on your screen with stickies 

1 . From the Apple menu, choose Stickies. You will see some 
predefined notes appear on-screen. These notes provide 
some information about how stickies work. 

2 . Read the sticky notes. 

3 . When you are done, close them by clicking the Close boxes. 
You will be prompted to save the text — after you close a 
sticky, it is gone forever unless you save it. The predefined 
notes provide good tips on some of the features of sticky 
notes so you might want to save the text in them for later 
reference. 

4 . To create a new note, from the File menu, choose New 
Note. A blank note window will appear (it has the default 
font and color settings). 

5 . Enter your text. 

6 . Use the Text Style command under the Note menu to set 
the font and style for the note. 

7 . Use the Color menu to set the note window^s color. 

Playing with the Jigsaw Puzzle 

This is purely an entertainment application, which you can use 
to build your own digital jigsaw puzzles. You can create puzzles 
from your own graphics as well as using the map graphic that 
Apple provides (see Figure 6.18). \^Tien you place a puzzle piece 
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in the right place, it automatically snaps into position. You can 
also choose the size of the puzzle pieces and have the Mac use 
sound effects. 




Figure 6.18 

Jigsaw Puzzle can aeate a puzzle 
for your own graphics, or you can 
build a puzzle from Apple's map 
graphic 



Now that you have finished this chapter, you may notice that 
there are several items on the Apple menu that are not covered 
in this chapter. That is because they are covered in the chapters 
relating to the items with which you use them. Here are some 
references that may help you find something not covered in this 
chapter. 

SEE ALSO 

> To ham more about the Apple Systetu Profiler^ see page 755 

> To ham about the ApphCD Audio Player, see page 2 /p 

> To see how you can use Apple Video Player to watch TV and movies ott your Mac, see 
page 228 

> To ham about AppleScript, see page 5p<? 

> To read about the Internet tools located on the Apple menu, see Part V, '^Using Your Mac 
to Surf the hi feme V 

> To ham how you can speak to your Mac (and have it listen), sec page ^09 
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Working with the Apple Menu 

The Apple menu is a very important part of Mac OS 8.5, and if 
you aren’t using it regularly, you should really think about inte- 
grating it into your Mac habits. It can save you lots of time and 
might even help you get your work done more quickly. 



CHAPTER 




Working with the 
Control Strip 




Understanding the Control Strip 



Using the Control Strip 



Customizing the Control Strip 
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The floating Control Strip 

The Control Strip floats on top of all 
other windows so that you can 
always access it 



Understanding the Control Strip 

The C^ontrol Strip is yet anotlier means to access commands, 
settings, information, and applications that you frequently use 
(see Figure 7.1). It appears at the bottom of the desktop as a 
series of liuttons on which you can click to activate whatever the 
bullon |)oints to. The Control Strip is installed by default, but 
the controls you see on it may var\^ depending on the kind of 
machine on which it was installed. For example, Powerliook 
users will see some different buttons on tlieir Control Strips 
than desktop Mac users will see. These PowerBook-specific 
modules provide access to commands and applications that are 
important when using a PowerBook, such as batter)- monitoring. 

SEE ALSO 

► To iami about the Poivcrliook's Coutivt Strip, see page 826, 

You can also customize the C^ontrol Strip by adding and remov- 
ing modules as you do with the Apple menu and contextual 
menus. Or you can hide the Control Strip or turn it completely 
off if you don’t want to use it. 

The Control Strip is made possible by four items, which are the 
following: 

■ Control Strip extension. This extension provides the soft- 
ware that your Mac uses to make the Control Strip work. 

■ Control Strip control panel. This control panel enables 
you to show or hide the Control Strip, set a hot key to show 
and hide it, and set the font and size used on it. 

■ Control Strip Modules folder. 'Phis folder contains the 
modules diat are shown on the Control Strip. Just as with 
the Apple menu and contextual menus, you can add or 
remove files ft oin this folder to customize the Control Strip. 

■ Control Strip Preferences. This file stores your j^refer- 
ences for the Control Strip, such as where )^ou locate it on 
the desktop. 
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Using the Standard Control Strip 
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Using the Standard Control Strip 

The Control Strip is a good way to quickly access items that you 
use frequently. For example, you can quickly change the sound 
source that your Mac is using by using the Control Strip module 
rather than ha\ing to open the Monitors & Sound control panel. 

Collapsing and Expanding the Control Strip 

The Control Strip is enabled by dehuilt, but you can collapse it 
if it is getting in your way. Then if you want to use a control on 
it, you can e.xpand it again. 

Collapsing and expanding the Control Strip 

1. To collapse tlie Control Strip so that you just see its “stub,” 
click the very right end of it (see Figure7.2 and Figure 7.3). 
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Using Control Strip Modules 

A couple of quick steps will show you how to use the control 
modules located on the Control Strip. 

Using the Control Strip to change your monitor's color depth 

1. Click on the Control Strip button (it looks like a monitor 
that has stripes of color on it). 

2 . From the pop-up menu, choose another color depth. Your 
monitor will be set to that depth. 
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Figure 7.1 

The Control Strip provides desk- 
top access to a variety of com- 
mands, information, settings, and 
applications. 

Collapse box 
Scroll arrow 
AppleTalk switch 
Audio CD player 
File sharing control 
Hard disk spin down button 
Location Manager 
Color depth 
Resolution 
Printer selector 
Remote Access control 
Volume 
Sound source 
\A/eb sharing control 
Scroll arrow 
Collapse tab 



Another way to collapse the 
Control Strip 



You can also dick the Gose box 
on the left end of the Control 
Strip to collapse it 
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Figure 7.2 

Clicking the collapse tab at the 
end of the Control Strip collapses 
it down to a "stub." 

Q Click here to collapse the 
control strip 




Figure 7.3 

The Control Strip is collapsed. 



13 



Balloon Help 

One area in which Balloon Help can 
be of help is the Control Strip. Turn 
on the Balloons and point to the 
modules for a description of what 
they do. 

The Control Strip CD player 

The Control Strip CD player doesn’t 
just provide another way to control 
the AppleCD Audio Player. It is an 
entirely different application (or 
more correctly, it is its own Control 
Strip module). 



You can move the Control Strip around the desktop and change 
its size (depending on the modules you have installed on it). 

Resizing and moving the Control Strip 

1. Click the tab at the end of the Control Strip. 

2 . Drag the end until the Control Strip is the length that you 
desire. Note that you can’t make the Control Strip any 
longer than the last module that is installed. If you make it 
shorter than the last module installed, use the left and right 
arrows to scroll through the modules. 



Using the Control Strip to listen to audio CDs 

1. Click on the Control Strip module with the icon of a CD 
(not the one that also has a microphone). 

2 . Choose a command from the pop-up menu (such as a track 
to play or pause). The action you choose will happen. 

Customizing the Control Strip 

You can rework the Control Strip in several ways to suit your 
working style. The simplest of these is to resize it and use its 
control panel to make changes. You can also add new functions 
to it by adding Control Strip modules. 

Resizing and Moving the Control Strip 
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Customizing the Control Strip 

3. '^Ib move the Control Strip, press Option and click on the 
Control Strip, drag it to a new location, and release the 
mouse button. You are somewhat limited in where you can 
move it; it has to be anchored on one side of the desktop or 
the other. If you move it all the way across the desktop, it 
will flip flop so that the tab is always projecting onto the 
desktop. 

Using the Control Strip Control Panel 

You can change several aspects of the Control Strip (including 
turning it ofO by using die Control Strip control panel. 

Using the Control Strip control panel 

1- Choose the Control Strip control panel from the Control 
Panels folder on the Apple menu (see Figure 7.4). 




2 . To remove the Control Strip from the desktoj), click die 
Hide Control Strip radio button. 

3. To show it again, click the Show Control Strip radio button. 

4. To define a hot key that you can use to hide or show the 
Control Strip, click the Hot key to show/hide the button. 

5. If you don’t like the default (Command+Coiitrol+S), click 
the Define hot key button and set a new hot key. VVTien you 
press the hot key that you define, the Control Strip will be 
shown if it is hidden, or it will be hidden if it is showm. 

6 . If you want the Control Strip to have a certain font and size, 
use the Font Settings controls to set it. 

7. Close the control panel. 
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Moving modules 

You can move modules around 
on the Control Strip (changing 
the order in which they appear) 
by holding the Option key 
down while you drag a module 
to its new location. (The cursor 
changes to a dosed hand while 
you hold down the Option key.) 
The rest of the modules will 
move to accommodate the new 
order. 



Figure 7.4 

The Control Strip control panel 
enables you to adjust the Control 
Strip. 
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Control Strip and PowerBooks 

In Figure 7.5, you can see some 
modules that aren't shown in the 
Control Strip in Figure 12 . That is 
because I was using a desktop Mac, 
and the "extra" modules (such as 
Media Bay) are only useful on a 
PowerBook. You'll learn about the 
PowerBook Control Strip in 
Appendix B, "Working with 
PowerBooks." 



Removing Control Strip Modules 

You can easily remove any Control Strip modules that you 
don’t use. 

Removing Control Strip modules 

1. Open the Control Strip Modules folder that is within the 
System Folder (see Figure 7.5). 

2 . Drag the modules out of the folder and put them in a differ- 
ent folder (you might want to create a folder to store them 
in rather than dirowing them out). 

3. Restart your Mac. The Control Strip wrill reflect your 
changes (see Figure 7.6). 




Figure 7.5 

You can add or remove Control 
Strip modules by adding modules 
to or removing modules from the 
Control Strip Modules folder. 



Figure 7.6 

The CD Strip and Printer Selector 
modules have been removed 
from this Control Strip (compare 
I this to REF_Ref418141287V 
MERGEFORMAT Figure 7.2). 
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Finding and Installing Control Strip Modules 

You can re-install modules you already have or you can add new 
functions to your Control Strip by adding modules to it. 

Control Strip modules are available in many places, including 
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the Internet. Here are two addresses of Web sites that contain 
lots of Control Strip modules that you can download and install: 

h ttp :/Av'ww2 . gol . com/users/sys tm a/csm/ 

http://kissasylum.com/zone/ 

As an example, I will show you how to install a Control Strip 
module called BunchOApps, wTitten by Patrick McC21aughr\^ 
This module enables you to quickly launch applications from the 
Control Strip. Although the following steps are for this particu- 
lar module, most Control Strip modules are installed the same 
w'ay. Use these steps, but use the module you want to install 
instead of BunchOApps. 

Installing the BunchOApps Control Strip module 

1. Get a copy of the BunchOApps files and install them on 
your Mac. Then open the BunchOApps folder (see 
Figure 7.7). 
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Figure 7.7 

The BunchOApps Control Strip 
module enables you to launch 
applications from the Control 
Strip. 



2 . Read the ReadMe file. 

3. Drag the BunchOApps module onto the closed System 
Folder. 

4. Click OK w'hen the Mac asks if it should place the module 
in the Control Strip xVIodules folder. 

5. Restart your Mac. The Control Strip will now have the new 
module installed and ready to use (see Figure 7.8). 




Figure 7.8 

The BunchOApps module Is now 
part of this Control Strip. 

^ BunchOApps module 
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If you find yourself wishing chat some feature you use regularly 
had a control strip module for it, it probably does. Do a search 
on die Internet in your fiivorite Mac sharew'are sites to see what 
modules are available. It is likely that there is one that does w^hat 
you are looking for. Just install it, and you will able to quickly 
access that function from the Control Strip. 



CHAPTER 

8 

Working with Fonts 



Understanding screen fonts 
Understanding PostScript fonts 



Working with TrueType fonts 
Managing fonts 
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Macs and advertising 

The graphics capabilities of the Mac 
have led to its dominance in the 
video world as well. When you 
watch commercials on TV, notice 
how many of the title bars and 
other computer elements look like a 
Mac The Mac dominates the adver- 
tising and video production markets 
so it is no surprise that the products 
of these markets reflect their 
Macintosh base. 

More on-SCTeen fonts 

Before the advent of TrueType fonts, 
one of the bad things about screen 
fonts was that there were only cer- 
tain sizes available. If you wanted to 
use a size that wasn't installed, the 
Mac would do its best to create it 
for you. But the results were usually 
very poor. Text looked chunky, and 
sometimes the results were so bad 
that you couldn't even read the 
sCTeen. 

ATM 



Adobe Type Manager (ATM) is a 
control panel that enables your Mac 
to display PostScript fonts on-screen 
so that they appear smooth no mat- 
ter what size you use. ATM used to 
be included In the Mac OS software, 
but as of the time of this writing, it Is 
not Included with Mac OS 8.5. If you 
use PostScript fonts, you need to get 
a copy of ATM in order to be able to 
display those fonts on-screen. You 
can get a copy of ATM with any 
Adobe product, including applica- 
tions and its font management tools. 



Using Fonts 

Since you work with a Macintosh, chances are that font-handling 
is part of your work. If you’re an art director, designer, or pro- 
duction artist, you probably spend most of your time fussing 
with the finer points of your layout’s type; if you’re using office- 
style applications, like Word and Excel, you routinely generate 
reports and other mostly-type documents, and you’d like your 
work to look as good as possible. 

The Mac has a long and glorious history^ of supporting fine 
typography; in fact, die iVIac’s early support for typefaces other 
than the truly monstrous faces cranked out by PCs really made 
the Mac what it is today. Now, more than a decade later, the 
Mac remains the best platform for lovers of fine typography. 

With power comes complexity. It’s fiiirly easy to install fonts on 
your Mac — basically, you can just throw them into the System 
Folder’s Font folder — but knowing how fonts work can save you 
dme and frustration. For instance, a document may look fine 
when you print it out on your laser printer, but when you send it 
out to a printer or service bureau, the proofs come back with 
completely different fonts substituted for the ones you used in 
your document. If you know the basic principles, you won’t find 
yourself at 8PM (again!) waiting for a messenger service to take a 
disk to your printer’s service bureau. 

Understanding Font Types 

Mac OS 8.5 supports three basic flavors of fonts. Each has its 
own strengdis and weaknesses. The three font types are the fol- 
lowing (listed in increasing order of importance): 

■ Screen Fonts. Screen fonts (also known as bitmap fonts, 
system fonts, or suitcase fonts) are the fonts that die Mac 
uses only to display type on-screen. Screen fonts produce 
mediocre, jagged output when sent to a printer. With Mac 
OS 8.5, you don’t really deal directly with many screen fonts 
anymore because most fonts you use will be one of the other 
two types. 
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■ PostScript Fonts. Postscript fonts, also known as printer 
fonts and laser fonts, are used by PostScript printers and 
imagesetters to create smooth-edged t>q3e. The Mac OS (in 
conjunction with Adobe T}q3e Manager) also uses PostScript 
fonts to refine the appearance of screen fonts. 

■ TrueType Fonts. TrueType fonts, introduced by Apple as 
part of System 7, combine properties of both screen fonts 
and PostScript fonts. Like screen fonts, TrueType fonts can 
be displayed on-screen; like PostScript fonts, TrueType fonts 
produce smootli-edged output when printed on a laser 
printer or imagesetter. One of the great features of 
TrueType fonts is that you can create sizes “on die fly” so 
that with a single TrueType font, you have access to an 
almost unlimited range of point sizes. If you use TrueType 
fonts exclusively, you don’t need ATM. 

All active fonts are stored in the Fonts folder tliat is within the 
System Folder (see REF _Ref42 1 1 543 1 8 \* MERGEFORMAT 
Figure 8.1). Screen and TrueType fonts are stored within font 
suitcases that are similar to, but not the same as, the old font 
suitcases. You don’t need a utility to move things in and out of 
one of these suitcases. PostScript fonts are stored loosely within 
the System Folder. PostScript fonts have an icon that represents 
the copy tliat produced it (the PostScript fonts in Figure 8.1 are 
from Adobe Systems). 
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Mac trivia 



Before System 1, the Mac used 
different kinds of suitcases to 
store system resources; these 
suitcases were special kinds of 
folders that held items that the 
system loaded during startup. 
While these suitcases worked, 
they were a pain to deal with. 
You had to use special utilities 
to install or remove fonts, and 
you couldn't just drag fonts in 
and out of the Fonts folder. 

For example, to Install a font, 
you had to run a utility called 
FonVDA mover to move the 
font in or out of the suitcase. 

You also had to use this utility to 
install the mini-applications 
(called Desk Accessories) that 
came with the OS. System 
sounds were handled in the 
same way. 



Figure 8.1 

Having access to lots of fonts can 
make choosing one a difficult, but 
fun. process. 

Q PostScript font 
Q Font Suitcase 
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Inactive fonts 

As with control panels, extensions, 
and other system resources, some 
fonts may be on your Mac, but not 
active. If a font is not in the Fonts 
folder, your Mac won’t be able to 
use it You might want to deactivate 
fonts in order to reduce the RAM 
your system needs to run. You'll 
learn more about managing your 
fonts later in this chapter. 



If you double-click on a suitcase font, you’ll find that die suitcase 
opens to reveal its contents (see Figure 8.2). As with PostScript 
fonts, screen fonts and TrueType fonts have their own icons. 
Screen fonts have icons with a single “A” on them — diis is 
because a screen font contains only one point size of diat font. 
TrueType fonts, on the other hand, contain multiple sizes of die 
font so their icons have multiple “Ajs” on them. As you can see in 
Figure 8.2, both screen fonts and TrueT)^e fonts can live in the 
same suitcase. 



Figure 8.2 

The font suitcase containing good 
old Helvetica. 

Q TrueType font 

Q Screen font 
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More on suitcases 



With Mac OS 8.5, a suitcase window 
looks and acts like a folder’s win- 
dow, and you can safely treat a suit- 
case like an ordinary folder. For 
example. If you want to vie^v the 
contents of a font suitcase in outline 
view, simply choose "as List" from 
the View menu. 



If you want to see what a font looks like, double-click its icon 
(see Figure 8.3). The Finder displays a little window that shows 
what the font looks like. As you can see in Figure 8.3, the Finder 
shows a screen font at one size and a TrueType font at several 
different sizes. 
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Understanding Screen Fonts 

Screen fonts were the first family of fonts to be developed for 
the Mac — theyVe been around, in tlie same fonn, since the orig- 
inal 128K Macs. Screen fonts are simple, bitmap-based fonts 
used by the Mac OS to put fonts on the screen. 

In a screen font, each character in the font has its own litde 
bitmap image that the Mac throws up on-screen when it needs 
to display the character. 

The great thing about using bitmaps to store a font’s characters’ 
shapes is that black-and-white bitmaps are small and simple, so 
the Mac can handle them quickly. Speed is important, especially 
when the Mac is routinely called upon to display hundreds of 
characters simultaneously in every window of text and to quickly 
update when the user scrolls through the text window. (In the 
Bad Old Days of 20MHz chips, speed was especially important!) 

Because a screen font is essentially a series of pictures, each 
point size of a typeface is stored in a separate font document. 
Similarly, each type style — such as italic, bold, and bold italic — is 
stored in a separate font document. REF _Ref42 1 156129 \* 
MERGEFORALAT Figure 8.4 shows the window of a typical 
font suitcase. You can see that there are sizes as well as a bold 
font. Depending on the number of sizes supported, a typical font 
suitcase may store dozens of individual font documents. 



A bitmap by any other name... 

"Bitmap” means the same thing 
that it means in other computer 
graphic contexts: a bitmap is a 
matrix, or grid, used to repre- 
sent an image in digital format. 

In the case of a screen font, 
each grid square in the bitmap 
corresponds to one pixel on- 
sueen, and each square can be 
either black or white (no gray or 
color values are allowed). 

Speed kills 

Before TrueType fonts, the Mac 
used screen fonts to display 
information because of the 
speed with which it could work 
with them. However, since 
TrueType fonts can be rapidly 
scaled beUveen various sizes, 
screen fonts are not really nec- 
essary anymore. In fact, the 
default font for Mac OS 8.5 Is 
Charcoal, which is a TrueType 
font 
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Figure 8.4 

Each size and style of a saeen 
font requires a separate font 
document. 



There are a couple of good things I can say about screen fonts 
before we move on to die bad stuff. First, they’re very small, so 
they don’t take up a lot of disk space. Also, screen fonts are not 
protected by copyright laws. If you want to use a new screen 
font, you can download it from the Web, or copy it from 
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I don't see any jaggies on my Mac 

You may be saying that the fonts on 
your Mac's screen aren't jaggy! 
They’re on-screen so aren't they 
screen fonts? Yes, they may well be 
screen fonts. Even so, they may 
appear smooth for two reasons. 

One is that you may also have the 
TrueType font installed. Your Mac 
will use that to display the font on- 
screen, and it will look great The 
second possibility is that you have 
Adobe Type Manager installed. ATM 
uses information from the PostScript 
version of the font (if available) to 
ar)d'Olias, or smooth the edges of, 
the type on-saeen. If the PostScript 
version of the font isn't available, 
ATM can’t make a screen font look 
smooth. 

Printing with screen fonts and 
PostSaipt 

To print a typeface on a PostScript 
laser printer, you must have the 
PostScript version of the screen font 
installed. However, when using a 
PostScript font, you Gn't dispense 
with saeen fonts completely; you'll 
need to install the screen font ver- 
sion of the typeface to display the 
font on-screen. 

Why good screen fonts go bad 

Remember, a screen font is essen- 
tially a collection of 72 dpi bitmaps; 
that's just not a lot of resolution. 
Today's garden-variety printers typi- 
cally use resolutions of 300 or 600 
dpi; imagesetters and direct-to^late 
devices use resolutions such as 
2700 dpi. A resolution of 72 dpi just 
isn't very high, especially when you 
examine it on paper with a sensitive 
instrument like the human eye. 

Using ImageWriters 

Screen fonts are perfectly 
adequate for printing on old dot- 
matrix printers like the ImageWriter 
II. (You won't mistake the resUts for 
laser printer output, of course.) 

You’ll get the best results from an 
ImageWriter if ATM is installed. 



whomever or wherever you find it. (Unfortunately, die other 
kinds of fonts aren't free.) 

Here’s the bad news about screen fonts: 

■ Screen fonts are jaggy. There’s only so much smoothness 
that you can achieve with square cells in a square grid and so 
screen fonts appear to have jagged edges. Technically, this 
undesirable effect is called aliasing; it’s also commonly called 
stair-stepping, for obvious reasons. 

■ Screen fonts don’t print very well. If screen fonts are 
jaggy on-screen, how do they look coming out of a printer? 
Very lousy, thank you. In fact, in many cases, depending on 
the application that you’re using and your laser printer soft- 
ware, the printer won’t even attempt to use a screen font to 
print. Rather, die laser printer will substitute another font, 
usually Courier. 

■ Screen fonts don’t scale very well. Simple black-and- 
white bitmaps look bad quickly when you resize them. 

Screen fonts are black-and-white bitmaps, and they look 
their best at their original size. 

Your main use for screen fonts will probably be for displaying 
your PostScript fonts. Most odier fonts that you deal with will 
be displayed with a TrueType font which discovered later in die 
chapter. 

Understanding PostScript Fonts 

PostScript fonts are the fonts diat really made desktop publish- 
ing suitable for professional projects. PostScript is a page- 
description language developed by Adobe Systems, Inc. (those 
Photoshop/Illustrator/PageMaker folks), and, in short, a 
PostScript font is a tiny program that a PostScript-sawy laser 
printer uses to create clean-edged type at any size. 

PostScript fonts don’t use a bitmap to store the shape of the 
characters in the font; PostScript fonts store a font as a mathe- 
matical description of the font’s outline, rather than as a biniiap. 
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The device that displays or images the font — usually a |Drinter or 
an imagesetter — calculates where the font’s outline lies, and then 
fills in all of the dots (or pixels, or whatever) inside the outline. 
Because diere’s no bitmap involved, PostScript fonts can be 
printed at any resolution with excellent results. Similarly, 
PostScript fonts can be scaled to any size without distortion. 

Sounds good, doesn’t it? Here’s the bad news about PostScript 
fonts: they’re complicated. In fact, PostScript fonts are too com- 
plicated for a Mac to draw on-screen. Ever)^ PostScript font is 
distributed with a screen font “twin.” The Mac uses the screen 
font to display the tj^eface on-screen. When a document that 
shows the screen font version of a typeface is sent to a PostScript 
printer or imagesetter, the Mac (actually, the application that 
created the document) sends the PostScript font version of the 
UT^eface to the printer. 

The PostScript fonts for any particular typeface include separate 
font files for each style (bold, semibold, italic, and so on), but 
each style only requires one file — there’s no need for separate 
files for each point size. Note also that PostScript fonts always 
have cr\q)tic one-word names, such ns AGarExpSemIta, which 
corresponds to the font(s) Adobe Garamond Expert Semibold 
Italic, stored in the iVdobe Garamond Expert Set Suitcase. 

Understanding TrueType Fonts 

It’s inelegant and inconvenient to use two fonts — a screen font 
and a PostScript font — to represent a single typeface. At least 
that’s what the engineers at Apple thought, so when System 7 
was unveiled in the early nineties, it included support for a new, 
Apple-developed font format, called TrueType. 

TrueT\qDe’s greatest strength is that it uses a single font docu- 
ment to display both the typeface on-screen and output the type- 
face on a printer. Like PostScript, IrueType stores a 
mathematical description of each character’s outline; however, 
TrueType uses simpler math tlian PostScript does, so TrueType 
can be displayed on-screen. Because TrueType fonts are based 
on outlines, TrueType fonts can be scaled to any size without 
distortion. 



I don't have any PostScript fonts! 

If you look for a PostScript font 
on your Mac, you may not find 
one. None are installed as part 
of the Mac OS 8.5 installation. 

The only way you get PostScript 
fonts is by adding them. Many 
applications, especially those 
from Adobe Systems, come with 
PostScript fonts, or you can pur- 
chase sets of PostScript fonts 
and add them yourself. If you 
use PostScript fonts, you need 
ATM as well. It is usually includ- 
ed with the software that 
includes PostScript fonts. 

Type 1 and Type 3 Fonts 

There are actually two kinds of 
PostScript fonts: Type 1 and 
Type 3. (No, there's no Type 2.) 
The difference between Type 1 
and Type 3 is pretty technical, 
and you don't need to worry 
about it. Some custom icons for 
PostScript fonts have a tiny 1 or 
3 in the icon to indicate which 
Type of font it is. 

The Future of PostScript 

The idea that PostScript is too 
complex to draw on-saeen is 
from an era before toda/s 
super-fast Macs and tomorrow's 
mind-boggling rocket machines. 
PostScript can be displayed on- 
screen on a fast enough 
machine. The engineers at 
NeXT- such as., the people that 
Steve Jobs brought with him to 
Apple to develop Rhapsody and 
Mac OS X-use Display 
PostScript in the NeXT operating 
system. It's not too much of a 
stretch to imagine that someday 
Macs of the future may use 
Pos6cripl-based typography on- 
screen. 

No suitcase for you 

PostScript fonts can't be stored 
in suitcases. 
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Miaosoft and TrueType 

Actually, the folks at Apple an't 
claim all the aedit for TrueType 
fonts. Microsoft was also involved in 
the development of TrueType fonts, 
and Windows PG also use them 
(and no they aren't the same files 
that Macs use). Whether the drive to 
develop TrueType was based more 
on a technical need than a desire to 
remove Adobe from the font driver's 
seat is anyone's guess. 

Almost perfect 

While TrueType can be scaled to 
almost any size, you may find that 
some of the smaller sizes are not as 
clear as their bitmapped equiva- 
lents. 

TrueType forever! 

Unless you have a specific need to 
work with PostScript fonts and are 
concerned with obtaining the most 
sophisticated levels of typographic 
design, I recommend that you stick 
with TrueType fonts. They are the 
easiest to work with, and you are 
more likely to see on your monitor 
vdiat you will get out of a printer. 

GX 



For a while, Apple was pushing 
QuickDraw GX. GX was a new dis- 
play technology that could have 
enabled PostScript or better quality, 
lots of great new typography tools, 
and ease-of-use. But applications 
had to be rewritten to take advan- 
tage of it. Since the major producer 
of applications and fonts that people 
care about is Adobe, and they have 
a vested interest in PostScript fonts, 
no significant applications were ever 
created to use GX. Thus, it became 
another one of Apple's promising 
technologies that never saw the light 
of day. 



TrueT^T^e sounds really great on paper, and TrueType is really 
great. However, many Mac folks still use screen font/PostScript 
pairs, rather than a single TrueType font. V\^y? There are sever- 
al reasons: 

■ Adobe (who invented PostScript) is probably die world’s 
biggest vendor of fonts, and they don’t make TrueType 
fonts. Since Adobe produces die major tools in the desktop 
publishing and graphics worlds, it makes sense that people 
would stick with PostScript. 

■ Some people think that PostScript fonts provide better qual- 
ity than TrueType fonts. This depends on many factors, 
including the printer used, so it is not as easy to decide if 
PostScript is actually better or not. You should try bodi 
types to see which works best for you. 

■ Older versions of many DTP tools don’t handle TrueType 
fonts very well. 

■ In die early days of TrueType, TrueType fonts often caused 
imagesetters to crash, costing seiwice bureaus and prepress 
departments a lot of money. 

If you don’t use many Adobe products, you are likely to work 
widi TrueType fonts more than any odier t\pe. That is good 
because TrueType fonts provide excellent results, and they are 
easy to work with. That is a good combination. 

Managing Fonts 

There are really only two tasks that you need to do to manage 
fonts on your Mac: installing fonts and removing fonts. Both of 
these are easy to do. 

Installing fonts 

1. Look at the font to see what kind of font it is (see Figure 8.1 
and Figure 8.2). 

2 . If it is a TrueType font, drag and drop it onto the System 
Folder. If it is a PostScript font, make sure diat you drag 
bodi the PostScript and screen font onto the System Folder. 
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3 . Wlien your Mac asks you if the items should be placed in 
the Fonts folder, tell it to do so. 

4 . Restart any open applications to get them to recognize the 
new font. 

Even with today’s super-fast Macs, some applications start very 
slowly if the machine is loaded with many fonts. (SimpleText, 
Microsoft Word, Adobe Illustrator, and Claris FileMaker are 
notoriously slow on font-heavy machines.) I recommend that 
you keep your Fonts folder relatively lean, or use a commercial 
font management utility (like Symantec’s excellent Suitcase) to 
quickly swap fonts in and out of your Fonts folder. 

Uninstalling a font 

1 . Open the Fonts folder. 

2 . Drag the font out of the Fonts folder (you should store it in 
a disabled fonts folder rather than throwing it aw^ay in case 
you ever need to use it again). 

When you install Mac OS 8.5, a basic set of TrueType font fami- 
lies are installed by default. Tvvo of these families — Charcoal and 
Geneva — are, by default, used for things like window title bars 
and menus, and thus are vital to the operation of your Mac. The 
other fonts, which include Courier, Times, Helvetica, Symbol, 
and Palatino, are fonts that are commonly installed on Apple and 
third-party PostScript laser printers. Strictly speaking, you don’t 
need these fonts, but most documents — including many docu- 
ments from PCs — specify these fonts, so you should keep them. 

If you’ve installed Microsoft Internet Explorer, you’ll find that 
several TrueT\pe font families from Microsoft — including Arial, 
Verdana, and Times New' Roman — have been installed as well. 
These fonts are distributed by Microsoft as part of an initiative 
to make Web t}qDography a little more predictable. You don’t 
need to keep these fonts to run Internet Explorer or other Web 
brow'sers, but you may find that pages designed with these fonts 
look better wdth them installed. 



Installing PostScript fonts 

Remember, screen fonts and 
PostScript fonts are ordinarily 
installed in pairs; you should 
have a PostScript font for every 
saeen font Ordinarily, but not 
necessarily, all of the screen 
fonts for a particular font family 
are stored in a single suitcase. 
Also remember that PostScript 
fonts can't be stored In suitcas- 
es, and these are stored as sep- 
arate files in the Fonts folder. 
Remember that to view 
PostScript fonts clearly on- 
screen, you need to install and 
configure ATM. 

Dragging a folder of fonts 

Don’t drag a folder of fonts 
onto the System Folder because 
Mac OS will simply put the 
folder into the System Folder, 
rather than installing the fonts. 
Likewise, don't put a folder of 
fonts into the Fonts folder; 
fonts files should be either 
loose in the Font folder or in 
Font suitcases. 

Font rule of thumb 



Basically, if you don’t use a font, 
it is better to deactivate It. Fonts 
require RAM, and they slow 
down the speed at which an 
application works. You can cre- 
ate a folder to store your dis- 
abled fonts in and keep them 
there. When you want to acti- 
vate a font, it is a simple matter 
to place it in the Fonts folder. 
Remember to deactivate It again 
when you are done with it 

Oh, Chicago! 



SEE ALSO 

> To see how to set the font that your Mac uses in ?nentis, headwgs, explanatoiy tcx% labels, 
lists and so on, see page 304 



Chicago used to be the default 
system font. But is was replaced 
by the new-font-on-the-block, 
Charcoal. 



CHAPTER 




Working with Color 
and Graphics 



Learning how color and graphics work on the Mac 

Learning what resolution is, why it is important, and how 
to set the desktop resolution for your Mac 

Understanding how color on the Mac works, how to 
choose colors by using the Color Picker, and how to use 
ColorSync to get consistent colors across devices 



Understanding the two basic types of graphics you use in 
applications 
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Using Color and Graphics on the Mac 

Because the Mac is the world’s premiere graphics-handling 
computer, thousands of advertising agencies, PR firms, design 
studios, and digital artists use Macs for graphic design and pro- 
duction. The very first Macs were built from the ground up to 
be graphics-friendly, and Apple has never wavered in its commit- 
ment to this core market. From the early days of MacDraw and 
MacPaint to today’s Photoshop 5, the Mac has always been at 
the leading edge of graphic arts. 

Before you can really understand how to work witli graphics on 
your Mac, however, you need to understand the two basic con- 
cepts that affect how your graphics look, both onscreen and 
when output to a printer. The first concept is resolution. The 
second concept is how your Mac works with color. 

Display? 

BTW, a display is the same thing as ^ 

a monitor "Normal" people often UndCrStanCling ReSOlUtlOII 

just call It the screen. ^ 

Resolution can be a difficult topic to get your hands around 
because the same term is used in different contexts. In order to 
understand which resolution you are working with, you need to 
figure what area you are in (for example, on the desktop versus 
working with a printer). But it is important to take some time to 
work through the concepts in this chapter. Doing so will help 
you understand how to use graphics and color effectively, and 
you will better understand why graphics appear the way tliey do. 
You will also learn why the same graphic can look so vastly dif- 
ferent, depending on how it is \dewed (for example, on your Mac 
versus on hard copy). 

Basically, resolution is a measure of the number of dots witli 
which a device can work (a device means a display, an image cap- 
turing, or an output device). On a computer monitor, scanner, 
digital camera, or other digital imaging device, these dots are 
called picture elements., or more commonly, pixels. On printers and 
other output devices, dots are called, well, dots. That is simple 
enough, right? 



Total number of pixels 

To determine the total number of 
pixels that a device can work with, 
find the area that the device uses. 

To do this, simply multiply the hori- 
zontal number of pixels by the 
number of vertical pixels. For exam- 
ple, monitors set to work in the 640 
X 480 mode can display 307,200 
pixels. 

Is this Important? Not really, since 
resolution is more commonly 
described by using the horizontal x 
vertical convention. But seeing the 
total number gives you an idea of 
just how much information your 
Mac Is manipulating. For example, 
with a large monitor, you might use 
a resolution of 1,024 x 768, or a 
total of 786,432 pixels. That is a lot 
of information, and your Mac has to 
keep track of each pixel of it! 
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The confusing part of this is that a pixel has no defined physical 
size. A pixel on one device may appear larger or smaller than a 
pixel on another device. This is because every^ device works with 
its own range of number of pixels that it can display. Some 
devices display lots of pixels in a given area, while others display 
fewer. .\nd some devices enable you to change the number of 
pixels that diey display (under some maximum number). Most 
monitors, for example, can display different numbers of pixels; 
you set the number that you want to be displayed. 

For a display or capturing device, resolution is measured by the 
total number of pixels that can be displayed or captured. This is 
indicated by the number of pixels that can be displayed or cap- 
tured in the horizontal direction and the number of pixels that 
can be displayed or captured in the vertical direction. For exam- 
ple, a common display resolution is 640 pixels in the horizontal 
direction by 480 pixels in the vertical direction — in shortliand, 
this is written as 640 x 480. You will learn about monitor resolu- 
tion in more detail in the next section, but for now, let me use it 
as an example to explain how pixels are not a physical entity, but 
an electronic one. 

A monitor has only so much display size; the. physical screen of 
the monitor is fixed. For example, you may have a 15-inch moni- 
tor or a 17-inch monitor. These displays use the full physical 
screen to display the number of pixels they are set to display. For 
example, if you set the monitor to display at 832 x 624 (or 
519,168 pixels), the pixels appear to be a certain size. If you 
increase the number of pixels displayed to 1,280 x 960 for exam- 
ple (or 1,228,800 pixels), the total number of pixels displayed 
increases by 709,632 pixels. But the monitor has only so much 
space in which to display those pi.xels. The result is that the pix- 
els in the second setting appear to be smaller than they were 
under the first setting; more pixels are displayed in the same 
screen area. This means that images appear to be larger in the 
832 X 624 setting, while you can see a larger area when the dis- 
play is set at 1,280 x 960. 

Figure 9.1 shows a monitor in the 832 x 624 mode, while Figure 
9.2 shows the same monitor using the 1,280 x 960 setting. 

Notice that the windows appear to be smaller in Figure 9. 1 , 



Capturing devices? 

By capture device, I mean a 
device that captures an image. 
The two main digital capture 
devices are scanners and digital 
cameras. Each of these devices 
is able to capture images with a 
specified resolution. 



Resolution and color depth 

The "total" amount of graphic 
data with which a device can 
work depends on both the res- 
olution at which it is working as 
well as the color depth (which 
you will read about a little later 
in this chapter). These concepts 
are intimately linked; you can't 
change one without impacting 
the other. 
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while you can see a lot more of the screen in Figure 9.2 (notice 
that you can see a lot more of the desktop in the background). 
The point of this example is to show you that a pixel does not 
have a defined physical dimension, but depends on the settings 
of the device that is displaying it. 




Figure 9.1 

This is a 21 -inch monitor set to 
display at a resolution of 832 x 
624 pixels. 



Figure 9.2 

This is the same monitor and 
images, but now the monitor is 
set to display at a resolution of 
1,280 X 960 pixels-notice how 
much more desktop space 
there is. 




laoctt. 



So, in addition to the amount of space y^ou have on your desk- 
top, why is resolution imjiortant? Because it affects all aspects of 
how graphics appear onscreen, how they are captured, and how 
they are printed. The greater the resolution you use, the more 
information (pixels in this case) can be displayed. The more 
information that a graphic contains, the more detailed it can be. 
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The more information a graphic contains (more pixels), the 
more “horsepower” is required to work with it. 

Understanding resolution is also important if you prepare graph- 
ics tliat will be viewed by other peoj^le using other Macs. For 
example, if you design a graphic assuming that your audience has 
a 21-inch monitor set to 1,280 x 960, users who have a 15-inch 
monitor set to use 640 x 480 won’t be able to see all of your 
image because you use a larger display image than they are capa- 
ble of using. If you try to print a graphic using a 300 dpi printer, 
but you only designed the graphic with 72 dpi, the image won’t 
look as good. 

Managing the resolution of your graphics is a vital part of work- 
ing with graphics on die Mac. Images that don’t have sufficiendy 
high resolution won’t print properly, or will look bad on a 
screen-based document, such as a Web page. Images that have a 
resolution that is too high will w'aste disk space and imagesetter 
time, thereby wasting your money. 

The last general item you need to understand about resolution is 
that every device has a maximum resolution at which it can 
w'ork. For example, a 21-inch monitor may be able to display a 
resolution up to 1,280 x 1,024, but a smaller monitor many be 
able to display only up to 1,024 x 768. Similarly, one digital cam- 
era may be able to capture images with a resolution of 640 x 460 
pixels. A camera that can capture images with a resolution of 
1,024 X 768 will have more detailed images because it can cap- 
ture more information — more pixels. 

WTien creating Mac graphics, there are at least three kinds 
of resolutions that you need to think about. These are the 
following: 

■ The resolution of your Mac and its monitor. Not only 
do you need to consider die number of pixels (the resolu- 
tion) that can be displayed by your monitor, but you need to 
consider the resolution that your Mac is capable of display- 
ing. The amount of information that your Mac can display 
(its resolution) is determined by the video system it has, 
including the amount of Video R/^IM installed. I’ll show 
you how' to determine your system’s resolution in the next 
section. 



Dots per inch 

Another measure of resolution 
is dots per inch (dpi). This indi- 
cates how many “dots" of infor- 
mation a device can fit into an 
inch of length. The more dots 
per Inch that can be used, the 
higher the detail that can be 
seen. The resolution of printers 
Is often specified this way; for 
example, most Inkjet printer 
can print with a resolution of at 
least 300 dpi. 

Maximum resolution 

You may be tempted to always 
use the highest resolution possi- 
ble so that your images contain 
as much detail as possible. 

While this may be your first 
impulse, life isn't that simple. 
You must always consider your 
audience and how your graphic 
will be delivered to that audi- 
ence. For example, If you are 
creating an image for a Web site 
(which will be displayed 
onscreen), you don't want a 
high resolution image. A high 
resolution image Is larger and 
takes longer to download to the 
viewer’s computer. Plus, a moni- 
tor can only display a limited 
amount of infonnation (com- 
pared to a high-resolution print- 
er, for example) so tons of detail 
in an image designed to be 
used is “wasted" space. Look for 
some resolution guidelines later 
in this chapter. 

VRAM 

Video RAM, or VRAM, is similar 
to regular RAM. It Is a special 
area of memory into which 
your Mac can quickly store 
information. In VRAM's case, 
this information is the graphic 
Information that your Mac uses 
to display an image. 
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Video cards 



Your Mac may have a video card 
installed in it. It it does, and your 
monitor is connected to that card, 
the display capabilities of your sys- 
tem are determined by the video 
card's specifiGtions, not your Mac's 
built-in video system. Video Grds 
contain all the hardware needed to 
display Information on your moni- 
tor, including the video processor, 
VRAM, and so on. 

Lots of video ards do a lot more 
than simply display images. Many 
Grds feature 2D and 3D accelera- 
tion so that your system draws 
graphics to the screen quickly. Some 
Grds have TV tuners built in so that 
you can watch TV on your comput- 
er. Others have digitizing capabili- 
ties that enable you to apture 
video Input (from a video amera or 
VCR for example) and digitize it. 

You will learn more about these 
topics In Chapter 10, 'Working with 
Multimedia." 



■ The resolution of an image. The resolution of an image is 
important because it determines how the media through 
which you display the graphic (for example, onscreen or 
hard copy) will display the image. The resolution of an 
image is simply a measurement of how much information 
the image contains. 

■ The resolution of the imaging device that will be dis- 
playing the image. This means how many dots an imaging 
device can create per inch of surface (paper, screen, or w'hat- 
ever it is covering with dots). 

Working with Your Mac's Resolution 

As I said earlier, your Mac’s resolution is determined by botli 
its video hardware (\TIAM, graphics processor, and so on) and 
your monitor’s capabilities. Your Mac may or may not be 
capable of displaying a resolution up to your monitor’s maxi- 
mum. All display settings tliat your Mac uses are detemiined 
by the Monitors & Sound control panel (see Figure 9.3). This 
control panel has four areas: two are devoted to how your Mac 
displays images, while the other two are devoted to how' your 
Mac uses sound. 




Figure 9.3 

The Monitors & Sound control 
panel controls the display set- 
tings, including resolution, that 
your Mac uses to display images. 



DPI of a monitor 

All monitors display 72 dots per 
inch of viewing area; that is why 
you won't find a monitor’s 
resolution displayed by a dpi 
measurement 



Determining the maximum resolution at which you can work is 
easy to do. 

Determining your Mac's maximum resolution 

1. Open the Monitors & Sound control panel. 

2 . Look in the Resolution pane (see Figure 9.3). It lists all of 
tlie resolutions that can be used by your Mac at its ament 
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color depth (I will explain the link betu'een resolution and 
color depth in the “Working with Color” section). 

3. 7'he inaxiiniiin resolution ol your system is the highest num- 
ber of pixels that you see on the list; in Figure 9.3, you can 
see that the ina.ximuin resolution for my system is 1,280 x 
1,024 pixels (or 1,290,240 total pixels). 

Just because your Mac is capable of displaying lots of pixels, you 
may not feel comfortable working with the maximum amount. 
Remember that the more pixels that are displayed, the smaller 
the individual pixels appear to be; with a high resolution, you 
may find that you have a harder time reading things. For exam- 
ple, if I set my system to its maximum resolution, check out how 
small things will look (see Figure 9.4). Plus, if you are going to 
distribute your graphics for onscreen display, you might want to 
work in a resolution diat more closely matches the majority of 
your intended audience. That way, most people will see your 
images at the size that you intend for them to see them. 



Figure 9.4 

Using the maximum resolution of 
your system may not be best for 
you; look how small things are at 
the maximum resolution of my 
system. 
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Changing your system’s resolution is very easy, and you can do it 
on- the- fly. 

Changing your display's resolution 

1. Open the Monitors & Sound control panel. 

2 . Click on the resolution that you want to use. 

3 . Depending on the resolution you choose, you may see a dia- 
log box asking you to confirm that you want the new setting 
to be used (see Figure 9.5). If you do, click OK. Your screen 
will now' display according to the resolution you chose. 



I Figure 9.5 

When changing monitor resolu- 
tion. you sometimes see this dia- 
log asking if you really want to 
choose this resolution. 


A The setting Toryonr monitor has been 

/!\ changed. Click OK to confirm that the 
monitor Is displayed correctly, or click 
Cancel to revert to the previous setting. 

(| Cancel || I OK | 







That Hz 

In Figure 93, you may notice the 
Show pop-up menu, which displays 
Recommended in the figure. This 
choice refers to the display frequen- 
cy that your monitor uses to 
redraw, also known as "refresh" its 
saeen. In the figure, you can see 
that resolutions are followed by a 
comma and then some number of 
Hz, for example, 832 x 624, 75Hz, 

In these specifications, Hz stands for 
Hertz which is a measure of fre- 
quency. This number indicates how 
many times per second that your 
monitor updates its image. The 
higher this number, the more often 
the electron "gun" inside the moni- 
tor sprays electrons up and down 
the inside of your screen (the elec- 
trons striking the phosphors on the 
inside of your monitor is what actu- 
ally causes images to appear). The 
higher this number is, the less flick- 
er you will notice in the image. If it 
gets too low, you will start to notice 
a flickering of the screen which will 
lead to poor concentration, 
headaches, and other problems. 



So, how do you know w'hich monitor resolution you should 
work in? There are several factors that you need to consider, 
including the following: 

■ Your eyesight. As the resolution increases, the size of 
everytliing displayed on your screen decreases. If you 
increase the resolution enough, you may have trouble read- 
ing the smaller text, such as icon labels, that is on your 
screen. You should choose a resolution that is comfortable 
for you, remembering that the larger the resolution, the 
more screen real estate you have. 

■ Your working style. If you are one of those Mac users who 
likes to keep lots of applications and documents open, then 
you are likely to w'ant to trade more working room for 
smaller text and images. If you like to work only in a single 
application at a time, then a lower resolution may suit you 
just fine. 
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■ Intended use. Your intended use for the graphic is also an 
important consideration. If you are creating graphics for 
others, you really need to think about what kind ot resolu- 
tions they are most likely to be using. You should shoot for 
the “lower” end of the resolution scale since you will cover 
the largest part of the intended audience that way (people 
who use larger resolutions can easily work with images 
designed for smaller resolutions, but the reverse is not so 
true). This is especially important for those graphics that 
you intend to be viewed onscreen, such as Web pages or 
electronic documents. Some common resolutions and moni- 
tor sizes are in Tible 9.1. 



How often should your monitor 
refresh? 

Your monitor is designed to 
work at certain resolutions and 
frequencies. These are what you 
see in the Resolution pane 
when Recommended is select- 
ed. If you choose All from the 
Show pop-up menu, you will 
see all of the frequencies that 
are possible for each resolution. 

For most people, a frequency 
above 70 Hz or so is acceptable. 

Is this useful? Not really. I just 
thought that you might be 
curious. 



TABLE 9.1 Common monitor sizes and resolutions 



Monitor size 


Common Resolution 


13-inch 


640 X 480 


15-inch 


832 X 624 


17-inch 


1,024X 768 


21 -inch 


1,280 X 960 



Understanding Image Resolution 

Every graphic that you create is developed in a specific resolu- 
tion, which is not dependent upon the monitor's resolution. The 
resolution of an image is usually measured in pixels per square 
inch rather than as a horizontal and vertical measurement, as is 
the case for a monitor’s resolution. In a way, this measurement is 
fictitious: it’s easy to resize an image by changing its resolution, 
or to change an image’s resolution by changing its size, without 
otherwise affecting the contents of the image. It’s best to diink of 
image resolution as a measurement of how much information 
the image contains — how detailed it is, or how many pixels are 
used to represent a small portion (an inch) of the image. 

The higher an image’s resolution is, the more detail the image 
will contain, and the better it will look no matter what size it is 



What's in a name? 



By the way, the name you see 
at the top of the Monitors & 
Sound control panel changes 
depending on the type of moni- 
tor you are using. If you have a 
multi-sync monitor (which is 
one that can work with multiple 
resolutions), the name of the 
window v/ill be Multiple Scan 
Display. If you have an RGB 
monitor, it will be called Display. 

Changing text size 

Of course, you can always 
inaease the size of the font 
used for icon and folder labels 
(see Chapter 13, "Changing the 
Way Your Mac Looks and 
Sounds" for details). If your 
desired resolution results in not 
being able to read the small 
text, give this a try. 

Magnify it 

Remember that most applica- 
tions have an option that 
enables you to inaease the 
magnification used in a docu- 
ment You usually have com- 
plete control over how large 
items within a particular docu- 
ment appear. The monitor reso- 
lution setting really affects how 
much saeen that you have to 
work wrth. 
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Windows and monitor resolution 



Windows PCs can change resolu- 
tions just like a Mac can. The stan- 
dard Windows resolutions are a bit 
different, though. For example, a 
common resolution for someone 
using a 15-inch monitor on a K 
is 800 X 600 rather than the Mac's 
832 X 624. 



Consider the monitor 

Remember that a typical 15-inch 
monitor running at a resolution of 
832 X 624 can display about 100 
square inches of inches of informa- 
tion (832 pixels times 624 pixels 
divided by 72 pixels per inch times 
72 pixels per inch [an area]). 



viewed at. For example, an image that has 120 pixels per inch 
will look better when a user zooms in on part of it than an image 
that was created at a resolution of 72 pixels per inch. 

One of the trade-offs is file size. The higher the resolution, the 
more space it requires to store and the more RANI is required to 
work with it. Plus, if the image is going to be transmitted via a 
modem, as it is when it is used on a Web page, size is important. 
Large files take a long time to transmit. 

Deciding what image resolution to use is mainly a trade-off 
between the quality you need (higher for printed graphics than 
graphics to he displayed only onscreen), image size (which 
depends on the medium used to display the graphic), and file 
size (smaller is better). 

Keeping all this straight can be confusing. Since resolution mea- 
sures an area, the actual size of that area is dependent on the res- 
olution of it. To help you understand this relationship a bit 
better, take a look at the following calculation. 

If an image’s width is 100 pixels and its height is 200 pixels, it 
contains 20,000 pixels of information. 

If you display it on a monitor that displays 72 pixels per inch, 
it will be 3.86 square inches in size (that equals 20,000 scjuare 
pixels divided by 72 pixels per inch times 72 pixels per inch [it 
is an area]). (For comparison’s sake, an 8x10 inch image has 
an area of 80 square inches.) 

If you print the exact same image on a printer that has 300 
dots per square inch resolution (without using an application 
that automatically keeps the image size die same), the image 
will be only 0.22 square inches (that equals 20,000 pixels 
divided by 300 dots per inch times two [assuming that the 
printer has the same resolution in both directions]). 

What this example hopefully helps you understand is the rela- 
tionship betw'een image resolution, monitor resolution, and 
imaging resolution. You need to carefiilly choose the resolution 
of your images so that they are appropriate for the media you 
will use to display those images. For example, you wouldn’t want 
an image to be too small when you print it, nor would you want 
it to be too large for easy \dewing onscreen. 
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Unfortunately, when talking about resolution, there is still one 
more twist of which you need to be aware. The issue is this: how 
does your Mac handle an image that has a higher or lower pLxel- 
to-inch ratio than the monitor? This varies from api>lication to 
application, but in general the following is true: 

■ Layout programs. Page layout applications, such as 
QuarkXPress and Adobe PageMaker, and layout program 
“wannabes,” such as Microsoft Word, display the image at 
its designed-to size. If there are more pixels than the moni- 
tor can display in the given size, the application throws away 
the pixels that it can’t use. If there aren’t enough pixels, the 
applications just makes some up, inevitably degrading the 
image’s quality. 

■ Web browsers. Web applications, such as Internet Explorer 
and Netscape Navigator, display all of the pixels in the 
image, ignoring the designed-to size of the image. 

■ Image editors. Image editors, such as x\dobe Photoshop, 
enable you to view images at just about any magnification 
you choose. The image editor will throw away or guess at 
pixels as needed to display the image at the current screen 
resolution. 

Understanding Imaging Resolution 

It doesn’t take a genius to understand that you create a graphic 
for people to look at in order to convey information or to enter- 
tain them. There are two basic means by which people will view 
your masterpiece. One way is through an onscreen presentation; 
the other is through a printed hard copy. 

If you are developing an image for display on a monitor, all you 
really have to worry about is the image size and number of col- 
ors used (which you’ll learn about in the next section). Since all 
monitors have the same resolution, which is 72 dpi, the variables 
are the physical size of the monitor (the screen area) and how 
many colors the viewing system will support. Fortunately, since 
you also use a monitor, these parameters are easy for you to vary^ 
to make sure that your image looks good on the monitors of 
your target audience. 



Setting an image's resolution 

When you create a new image 
in many graphics applications 
(such as Adobe’s Photoshop), 
first, you set the resolution at 
which you want the image to be 
created. While it is relatively 
easy for your Mac to make a 
higher resolution image into a 
lower resolution one (since it 
just has to throw pixels away), 
trying to increase an image's 
resolution usually doesn't work 
because your Mac has to "make 
up" information to add. The 
results of this are usually not 
very good. A rule of thumb is to 
start with the highest resolution 
that you think you might need- 
keeping in mind that the higher 
resolution you choose, the 
more computing horsepower 
will be needed to work with that 
image. Since you can always 
reduce the resolution of an 
image-usually quite easily too- 
it is better to start on the high 
resolution side. 

Resolution and digital cameras 
and scanners 

The resolution of both scanners 
and digital cameras are both 
measured in pixels, just like a 
monitor. Many consumer-level 
digital cameras can only capture 
images at 640 x 480 resolution. 
That doesn't provide much 
detail so that images don't look 
very good when displayed at 
large sizes on a monitor or 
when printed on a high- 
resolution printer. The resolution 
of cameras is improving and 
many only slightly more expen- 
sive versions have resolutions 
of 1,200x1,000. 

The resolution of most scanners 
is already pretty high, usually in 
the 1,200 X 1,000 ballpark for a 
medium-quality scanner. 
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More on monitor resolution 

When referring to monitors, I have 
used resolution to refer to two dif- 
ferent "resolutions" The first kind of 
resolution referred to the number of 
pixels that a monitor is able to dis- 
play-remember that is specified as 
number of pixels In viridth by num- 
ber of pixels in height. The second 
kind refers to the physical property 
of all monitors to display 72 dots 
per inch. 

You may be wondering how moni- 
tors can display different resolutions 
if they ail display 72 dpi. The answer 
is that the inch of area gets "small- 
er" when the resolution Increases- 
well, conceptually anyvyay. So while 
a monitor is always displaying 72 
dpi. the perceived size of "a dot" 
that is displayed depends on the 
monitor's current resolution because 
the size of the pixels gels smaller. 
Thus, a higlier resolution provides 
more saeen area and images bok 
smaller. A lower resolution provides 
less screen area and images look 
larger. This is a bit confusing, but 
once you think about it a little bit 
and try changing your system's reso- 
lution, you will probably get a han- 
dle on this concept. 



If your image is to be printed — on an inkjet printer, laser printer, 
a press, or whatever — you need to be especially concerned about 
the resolution of the output device. More precisely, you need to 
make sure that the resolution of the image meets the resolution 
needs of your imaging device. If your image file doesn’t contain 
enough information, the imaging device will produce a poor, 
pixebted image. 

Let me w^arn you that it can be difficult to calculate to correct 
re.solution for a particular imaging device. Most imagesetters use 
patterns of dots made up of smaller dots to create gray dots and 
colors. It would be difficult to cover all of the issues in a single 
chapter, let alone a few jrages, but I can give you the most 
important, inviolate rule to follow^ w'hen you’re sending images 
to a printer or service bureau: ask the prepress, technical, or 
customer-service representative! They know their equipment 
best, and can give you the best advice. 

If there isn’t anyone you can ask about w'hat resolution to use, 
you can look in the manual and other documentation that came 
with the device to see what its resolution is. 

Or, you can use Table 9.2 as a rough guide for the proper resolu- 
tion to use for common imaging devices. The recommendations 
are for images at 100% size, and do not apply to images that 
have been scaled in a page layout program or by other means. 



TABLE 9.2 Suggested image resolutions for various imaging devices 



Device 

.Monitor (for Web pages and 
onscreen pre.sentations) 

Dot mairi.x printer 

Laser and Inkjet Printers 

DociTJech% 



Suggested Resolution 

72 pixels/inch 

72 pixels/inch 

100-150 pixels/inch (72 pixels/inch may be 
adequate for comps) 

1 50 pi.xels/inch 



Imagesetters and direct- 
to-plate presses 



300 pi.xels/inch 
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Working with Color 



Not black and white, only shades 
of gray... 



One of the most important factors in any graphic is the colors 
used in it. The right colors can make an image sing; the wrong 
colors turn that song into a dirge. WTiether you are “color chal- 
lenged” as I am or you are one of those luck)^ folks who can 
sense which colors are “right,” you need to have a good under- 
standing of how your Mac works with color. This understanding 
is especially critical if you are creating graphics for others to 
view, but it is also important because you work with color con- 
stantly even if you aren’t creating a masterpiece. For example, 
the Mac OS 8.5 interface itself makes extensive use of color; the 
“wrong” colors for you can make looking at your Mac more tir- 
ing than it needs to be. You also make use of color within most 
applications; for example, even Microsoft Word uses color when 
you use the revisions’ tracking feature. 

Understanding Color 

Ever tried explaining the color of something to someone? No 
matter how precise you tried to be, it is highly likely that the 
person you were talking to ended up with a slightly different pic- 
ture of the color you were describing than the one in your mind. 
That is because we humans all perceive color slightly differently. 
Color to us is an abstract concept that can’t be described in pre- 
cise terms. 



In the following discussion, 
keep in mind that you can set 
your Mac in "black-and-white" 
mode in which it works with 
shades of gray. You can manip- 
ulate the shades of gray just as 
you do colors. For example, you 
can set your Mac to use a cer- 
tain number of shades of gray 
just as you can set it to use a 
certain number of colors. Why 
would you want to work in gray 
when there is a world of color 
inside your Mac? You might 
want to work in the world of 
gray if you will be printing to a 
black-and-white (shades of gray 
actually) printer so that your 
onsaeen image looks more like 
the printed version. In any case, 
when I talk about using color, 
how to set the colors your Mac 
uses, for example, remember 
that the same techniques apply 
when you are working with 
grays. You can only set your 
"gray-depth" to 256 shades or 
less. 



Mac palettes won't make your 
hands dirty 



Computers, on the other hand, are more precise when it comes 
to color than we are. As with everything else it deals with, your 
Mac “thinks” about color by using numbers (ones and zeros, to 
be technical about it). 

Your Mac uses two basic techniques to w^ork with color. With 
one, your Mac specifies a color’s coordinates in a color sp/ice. 
With the other, your Mac specifies the color’s position in a fixed 
palette of colors. 

A color space is simply a system that uses a set of three 
numbers to represent the gamut of possible colors. Many Mac 



The term palette simply refers 
to a collection of colors that are 
used to create an image 
(remember that everything you 
see on your Mac is an image, 
even your desktop). The term 
comes from the palette used by 
a painter to hold the paints she 
uses to create a painting. And 
the idea of a palette on your 
Mac is exactly the same-except 
the Mac's palette is a lot clean- 
er, and it never runs out of 
paint 
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Why 255? 

In case you are wondering, 255 is 
the maximum value possible for a 
color's component because it is the 
largest integer that can be stored in 
a single byte of computer memory. 



applications, including Mac OS 8.5, use the Red Green Blue 
{RGB) color space, which breaks down colors into their red, 
green, and blue components. Another common color space, also 
used by the Mac OS, is HSB, which breaks down color into Hue, 
Saturation, and Brightness components. 

The “amount” of each component (red, blue, and green, or hue, 
saturation, and brightness) in a color is indicated by a number 
that represents how much of that component is in a particular 
color. The number for each component can be in the range of 
zero to 255. 

For example, in the RGB color space, “pure” red is represented 
as (255,0,0), as in the following: 

Red = 255 
Blue = 0 
Green = 0 

Using coordinates to specify the color of each pixel in an image 
enables you to choose each pixel’s color from a set of more than 
16 million possible colors. This system, sometimes called “true 
color” or “full color,” yields the most natural-looking displays on 
a monitor, and is die color system used in all serious fde formats 
for color printing. 

Unfortunately, providing for 16 million possible colors for each 
pixel eats up a lot of memory — both die RAM or VRAM memo- 
ry used by the Mac’s video system, and the hard disk memory 
that is used to store the image. Every pixel requires three bytes 
of memory to store its RGB value (each byte contains a number 
for one of the three components, three components require 
three bytes), and for an image widi thousands or millions of pix- 
els, that adds up to a lot of bytes — each of which requires RAM, 
VRAiVI, and hard disk space to manipulate. 

The extreme resource requirements of color spaces lead to die 
development of palette-based systems. They solve the resource 
problem by using a system of abbreviations to store each pixel’s 
color. Let’s say an image has a palette of four colors, such as die 
following: 
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color 0 = (0,0,0) (white) 
color 1 = (255,255,255) (black) 
color 2 = (255,0,0) (red) 
color 3 = (0,0,255) (blue) 

Rather than having to store three pieces of information for the 
color of each pixel, your Mac only has to store one piece of 
data — the number of the color on the palette. This requires a lot 
fewer resources than storing the numbers of the three compo- 
nents. 

The price you pay for the reduced resource requirement is in 
image quality. Rather than having more than 16 million colors to 
use, your Mac is now limited to the number on the particular 
palette you are using (for example, 256 colors). If you have an 
image that contains thousands of subtly-different colors — as 
most scanned photographs do — you’re going to lose some image 
quality when you limit the number of colors in the image to a 
few' hundred or a few dozen choices on a palette. Your Mac 
“forces” all die colors in die image to be diose on its palette, 
resulting in an image that has distorted color w'hen compared to 
the full-color version. This “forcing” process is actually called 
dithering. 

The number of colors on a palette is called its bit depth — bit 
depth refers to how many bits of data are required to store the 
color for each pixel in an image. The common bit depths and 
resulting number of colors are shown in Table 9.3. 



TABLE 9.3 Bit depth and number of colors 



Bit Depth Number of Colors 

I 2 

4 16 



8 256 



16 65,536 

24 16,777,216 



Bit depth and number of colors 

The number of colors in a 
palette is determined by raising 
2 to the number of bits 
required to store the data need- 
ed to define that amount of 
color. For example, 8-bit depth 
results in 256 colors (2 raised to 
the eighth power). 
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Setting an image's palette 

Many imaging and graphic applica- 
tions enable you to set the color 
palette you use to create an image. 
You need to check the documenta- 
tion that came with your favorite 
applications to learn how this works. 
Because of the variability of how this 
is done across applications, the 
remainder of this section deals with 
managing the color on your system 
rather than in an image. 

Windows palettes 

Windows PCs also use color palettes 
similar to the Mac's. However, the 
same colors will appear darker on a 
Windows machine than they do on 
a Mac (I could draw a conclusion 
from this, but I will leave that for 
you to do). If you are designing an 
image that will be viewed on 
Windows machines also, try to make 
the colors a bit lighter than you 
might choose for images used only 
on the Mac 

Appeal to the masses 

Again, like resolution, if you are 
developing an image that will be 
widely distributed (such as on a 
Web page), you will get a better 
result if you design your image for 
the capabilities of the lower end of 
your target market For example, if 
you aeate an image at the 16-bit 
color depth, but the bulk of your 
audience can only use 8-bit color, 
some of your work vwll be lost since 
the viewer's Mac will have to trim 
the number of colors dovm. Plus, 
higher bit-depth images are larger 
and require more time to download 
and to display after they are loaded 
on a machine. 

It is always a good idea to take a 
look at any image you create in a 
variety of bit depths to make sure 
that it looks OK in as many situa- 
tions as possible. 



Similar to resolution, there are tu^o areas in which you have to 
consider bit depth. The first is on your Mac itself. That is, you 
can set your Mac to display up to a ina.ximum number of colors. 
Hie number of the colors that you can have displayed is deter- 
mined by the combination of your Mac’s video hardware (or 
graphics card), your monitor, and the resolution at which your 
monitor is set. Depending on your hardware, you may be limited 
to a fewer number of colors at your system’s maximum resolu- 
tion. If you decrease your resolution, you may be able to increase 
the number of colors displayed. (Basically, this is a result of your 
Mac having only so much capability dedicated to displaying pix- 
els. If you ask it to display more pixels, it may have to display 
less information for each pixel — meaning fewer colors. If you 
have it display fewer pixels, it may be able to display more colors 
per pixel.) 

The second area in w'hich you need to think about palettes and 
the number of colors available to your Mac is in images them- 
selves. Just as an image is designed with a particular resolution, it 
can also be designed by using a particular palette; the larger the 
number of colors you use for the image, the more resources will 
be required to open the image. If the person view^ing your image 
has a lower bit depth (number of colors) available, the colors in 
your image may appear differently than they did to you because 
his Mac has to substitute colors in the image in order to be able 
to display them. 

Using Colors on Your Mac 

As widi resolution, you can determine how many colors your 
Mac uses for its display through the Monitors and Sound control 
panel. In addition to the color depth, you also can use the 
Appearance control panel to access the Mac’s Color Picker to set 
highlight colors, as well as the color of some interface elements. 
The Color Picker is also useful for setting colors within some 
applications. 

Setting Your Mac's Color Depth 

Setting the number of colors that your Mac uses is very similar 
to setting its resolution. 
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Setting the number of colors displayed on your Mac 

1. Open the Monitors & Sound control panel. 

2 . Click the Monitor button (see Figure 9.6). Depending on 
your Mac’s hardware, in the C^olor Depth section, you will 
sec color depths from 256 colors to Millions of colors. 




3- Cdick the color depth that you want. You may see a brief 
flash as your xMac recalibrates the colors that are being dis- 
played. Your Mac will be capable of displaying up to the 
number of colors that you choose. 

Using the Color Picker to Create and Apply Color 

You will likely work wTth color in a variety of situations. These 
instances will include when you are working with the desktop as 
well as from within applications. In Mac OS 8, xApple introduced 
the Color Picker, which replaced the old color wdieel. Color 
Picker enables you to create custom colors and apply them to 
interface elements as well as to items wnthin some applications, 
such as graphic elements and text. 

WTien you access the Color Picker, it opens into a two-pane 
window' (see Figure 9.7). The left pane provides you with vari- 
ous color space choices including: Cyan Magenta Ydhnv Black 
(CMYK), Crayon, HSV, I ITML, and RGB. The right pane 
provides the controls you use to make changes to the color. 

As you select different color spaces, the controls change to 
reflect that s|)ace. Figure 9.8 shows the controls for the Crayon 
Picker, while Figure 9.9 shows the RGB Picker controls. 



Color depth and resolution, 
together forever 

Remember that your Mac has 
only so many resources devot- 
ed to its display system. If you 
can't choose the color depth 
that you want, you will have to 
choose a lower resolution. 

Figure 9.6 

You can use the Monitors & 
Sound control panel to set the 
number of colors used on your 
Mac. 



It looks the same to me 



The differences between some 
color depths can be subtle. For 
example, if you only have the 
desktop visible, you probably 
won't see any difference when 
you go from Thousands of colors 
to Millions of colors. However, if 
you have a full-color photograph 
open, you will see changes in the 
colors that are used in the image. 



Color depth and games 

Games are some of the most 
demanding applications there are 
in terms of raw processing 
power. Because the action is 
happening fast and furiously, 
your Mac really works to keep up 
with al: of the movement 
onscreen. Many games are 
designed to use a fairly low 
number of colors, usually 256, to 
enable mid-level Mac to be able 
to run them with an adequate 
frame rote (smooth motion as 
opposed to a flip book effect). 
Good game programs automati- 
cally switch the color depth of 
your Mac \Mien they are 
launched and then switch back 
to the original setting after you 
quit Poor programs don't switch 
back to your original color depth 
when they quit so you have to 
do it manually. This is the case 
for a lot of children's software for 
some reason. 
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Figure 9.7 

The CMYK enables you to 
customize and apply colors 
from a variety of color spaces- 
it is currently using the CMYK 
color space. 




Figure 9.8 

The Crayon Picker is the most fun 
to use. 



Figure 9.9 

The RGB Picker is a good choice 
when you are designing images 
to be displayed onsaeen. 
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Using these controls, you can create the color that you want to 
have applied to the item with which you are working. 

The nice thing about the Color Picker is that it works the same 
way no matter where you use it. As an example of how to use it, 
open the Color Picker and change the color that your Mac uses 
to highlight items on the desktop. 

Creating a custom highlight color by using the Color Picker 

1. Open the Appearance control panel. 

2 . Click on the Appearance tab (see Figure 9.10). 



HTML picker 

If you are creating graphics for 
the Web, remember the HTML 
Picker in the Color Picker. This 
colorspace optimizes the color 
choices so that your images 
will use standard Web colors 
and will have colors that are 
reasonably dose to how they 
look onscreen. 
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Figure 9.10 

You can set the Mac's highlight 
color with the Appearance control 
panel. 



3. Click on the Highlight Color pop-up menu and choose 
Other. 

4. Choose the Crayon Picker color space. 

5. Click the crayon showing the color that you want to use. 
The original color and the new color are shown in the 
upper-right corner of the screen. The name of the new 
color is also shown (see Figure 9. 1 1). 



Figure 9.11 

In this Color Picker dialog, a nice 
blue has been selected as the 
highlight color. 
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Color Picker and video 

The eyedropper tool even works on 
video. So if you have a movie or TV 
playing in the Apple Video Player, 
you can click on an image in the 
video and the Color Picker will grab 
that color. 



6 . If you don’t see any colors that you like, hold the Option 
and Command keys down. When you do, the pointer will 
change into an eyedropper. If you click on a color with the 
eyedropper showing, the color on which you click will 
become the new color. You can click on any color tliat you 
see (for example, you can pick a color from an image that is 
open in the background). 

7 - Wien the highlight color is just right, click OK. 

8. Close the Appearance control panel. Any item you select on 
the desktop will be highlighted with the color you chose. 

The Color Picker works in a similar way w^herever you need to 
choose or create a color. For e.xample, you can use it to create or 
edit Finder label colors and some applications use it as well. 



All things ColorSync 

Apple maintains a Web site that is 
dedicated to ColorSync. The address 
is http: //colorsync. 
apple.com. 



Color matching is not easy 

Matching colors is not easy-even if 
all of the devices you use imple- 
ment ColorSync. There is not 
enough room in this section, let 
alone this book, to explain color 
matching technology in detail. The 
purpose of this section Is to explain 
the basics of ColorSync to you so 
that you understand how it works 
and to give you a couple of exam- 
ples showing how to use it If you 
need to achieve professional color 
matching, you need to do some 
additional research and learn to fully 
understand how to use ColorSync 
with your system and applications. 



Using ColorSync for Consistent Color Across Devices 

While your Mac thinks about color by using precise numeric 
values, each device that works with that color presents it in 
slightly different ways. For example, a shade of blue may he 
slightly darker on the monitor than it appears in a printed piece. 
This discrepancy among the w'ay different de\dces present color 
makes it very difficult to achieve the exact color you w'ant. 

Traditionally, this problem w^as solved by making numerous 
color proof copies. You w'ould get the color close to where you 
thought it should be and then make a print. If the print w^asn’t 
right, which it wasn’t, you adjusted the color a bit and tried 
again. And on it w^ent, until the print looked like you wanted it 
to — which was different than the color on the monitor. If you 
sent the piece to an outside printer, you ended up with yet 
another color. Obviously, this was not an elegant solution at all. 

Apple developed ColorSync technolog)^ to solve this problem. 
The purpose of ColorS}mc is to “match” colors across devices, 
including monitors, printers, and scanners. Using ColorSync, 
you can achieve consistent color, regardless of the device being 
used. This enables you to more efficiently achieve the color you 
w^ant in the final piece. 
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ColorS\Tic works by using a profile file for each device on with 
which you want to work; this profile describes the way the device 
handles color. Wiile ColorSyTic is built into Mac OS 8.5, you 
need to add the ColorSync profile for each device that is con- 
nected to your Mac. When you use a ColorSync-sav\y applica- 
tion, information about each device’s profile is embedded into 
the image that you create. When you work with this image, 
ColorSync compares the colors of the devices you used (such as 
a printer) and picks colors that match your target (usually your 
monitor). 

V\Tiile ColorSync is a verj^ promising solution to a major prob- 
lem for people who work with color, it is still a relatively new 
technology. Only recently have major players (such as Adobe 
Systems) announced support for it. At the moment, ColorSync is 
implemented in different ways from within different applica- 
tions, and different printers implement it differently as well. To 
use ColorSync in more ColorSync-sav\y applications, you must 
choose a source file that you want to use the desired colors first 
and then choose a target device that contains the colors you 
want to use. To use ColorSjmc in general productivity applica- 
tions, you select the ColorS\mc option from your printer’s Print 
dialog box. 

Understanding ColorSync 

ColorSync is implemented in Mac OS 8.5 with the following 
components: 

■ ColorSync control panel. This control panel enables you 
to set the default profiles for your system (see Figure 9.12). 
You can set a System Profile, the RGB Default, CMYK 
Default, and the Preferred CMM (Color Match Master). 



Apple ColorSync profiles 

ColorSync profiles for many 
Apple-produced devices are 
installed with the ColorSync 
software. 



Digital Color Meter 

Mac OS 8.5 comes with the 
Digital Color Meter application 
(it is In the Monitors Extras 
Folder that is within in the Apple 
Extras folder). This application 
helps you translate the colors 
you see on your monitor into 
industry standard values, such 
as Pantone. If you need to use 
industry standard colors, take a 
look at this application. 
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Figure 9.12 

The ColorSync control panel 
enables you to select the 
ColorSync profiles for your 
system. 



Figure 9.13 

These AppleScripts will help you 
work with ColorSync; they are 
located within the ColorSync 
Extras folder that is in the Apple 
Extras folder. 
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■ ColorSync extension. The ColorSync extension provides 
your Mac with the basic ColorSync functionality. 

■ ColorSync Profiles folder. This folder, located within the 
System Folder, contains ColorSync profiles for the devices 
installed on your system. 

■ ColorSync Extras. This folder, located on your sj^stem 
startup disk, contains some ColorS\mc related AppleScripts. 



Using ColorSync in a General Application 

ColorS}Tic is not only for graphic applications, but you can also 
apply it in any document that uses color. To do so, you work 
with the print dialog for your printer. 

Using ColorSync with an HP DeskJet printer 

1. Open the application containing the image you want to 
work with (make sure that the document uses color, of 
course). 

2 . When you are ready, choose Print. 

3. In the DeskJet Print dialog, click Options (see Figure 9.14). 

4 . In the Options dialog, choose ColorSync from the Color 
Matching pop-up menu (see Figure 9.15). 
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Figure 9.14 

This figure shows an example of a 
print dialog with which you can 
choose ColorSync color matching. 
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Figure 9.15 

You can use ColorSync color 
matching in the DeskJet print 
dialog. 



5. Continue the printing process. \Vlien the print job is done, 
the colors on it should closely match the way they looked on 
your monitor. 

Using ColorSync in a ColorSync- Capable Application 

The best image editing application, Adobe Photoshop, has sub- 
stantial ColorSync capabilities. You can find ColorSync plug-ins 
for Photoshop on the Apple ColorSymc Web site (http: // 
colorsync.apple.com). One of these plug-ins enables you to 
perform a color transformation (based on your target device) 
on TIFF images while you import them into Photoshop. 

Using the ColorSync Import plug-in in Adobe Photoshop 

1. Install the ColorSync Import plug-in in the Plug-ins folder 
in the Adobe Photoshop folder. 

2 . Launch Photoshop. 

3. From the File menu, choose Import; then choose TIFF with 
ColorS\mc Profile (see Figure 9.16). 

4. Choose the TIFF file that you want to import and click OK. 

5. In the ColorS}oic Import module, click on the xMatch 
options that you want (see Figure 9.17). In this example, 

I have matched the color in the TIFF to my monitor and 
have chosen the Color LW 12/600 to match the color on 
printing. 
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Figure 9.16 
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Figure 9.17 

You can use the ColorSync Import 
Module to work with ColorSync 
profiles when you import files. 
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6. Click Import Tiff. The graphic will be opened, and a 
ColorSync profile will he embedded in it (see Figure 9.18). 
This will cause the color of the image to be consistent when 
you output die image — the colors will be the same in the 
printed version as they are on your monitor. 

Understanding Graphics 

The last thing you need to know about graphics on the Mac is 
that there are nvo main “families” of computer graphic applica- 
tions: raster-based programs and vector-based programs. Some 
graphics programs, and some graphics file formats created by 
such programs, may not foil neatly into one family or the other, 
but the difference between die two is essential to understanding 
how a Mac represents and stores images. 
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Figure 9.18 

This image has a ColorSync 
profile embedded in it 



Understanding Raster-Based Graphics 

Raster-based graphics, also commonly called bitmap images, 
break down an image into a grid of pixels. Each pixel is assigned 
a numerical value that represents the brightness and color value 
of that pixel. The numerical values are used both to display the 
image on the Mac’s monitor and to store the image on disk. 

Raster-based images are great for storing images that contain 
lots of detail, such as photographs, scans of art, and 3D render- 
ings. Optical Character Recognition {OCR) programs that are used 
to convert scanned paper documents into electronic text docu- 
ments also usually use a raster-based image as an intermediary' 
form. 

The following are the two main down sides to raster-based 
images: 

■ They’re big. Even at die low monitor resolution of 72 dpi, 
an image that is 100 x 200 pixels will contain 20,000 pixels. 
If this image is 24-bit or full color, each pixel needs several 
bytes of memory for display and storage. This is a large 
amount of information for your Mac to manipulate. And, 
remember that 72 dpi is a fairly low resolution — certainly 
too low for printing. A medium-sized color image for use in 
a real print job may* require several dozen MB of storage 
space. 



Raster-based image note 

All of the objects in raster-based 
images are part of the same 
image; the images are built 
entirely of pixels. So if you see a 
line and try to select it, you 
won't succeed. That line is actu- 
ally not a line, but a series of 
pixels. However, some raster- 
based applications enable you 
to use layers; layers make it 
possible to stack objects on top 
of each other so that they 
appear to be part of the same 
image, but are actually separate 
images layered.*’ This Is good 
because you can edit the 
objects on each layer separately. 
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Raster-based applications 

Widely-used Mac graphics programs 
that manipulate raster-based images 
are Adobe Photoshop and 
PhotoDeluxe. Most other image 
editing applications (as opposed to 
drawing applications) are also raster- 
based. 

The first raster-based Mac applica- 
tion was the legendary MacPaint 



■ They don’t scale well. You can usually reduce die size of 
raster images fairly successfully, but when you try to scale up 
a raster-based image, the image quality quickly deteriorates. 
As I discussed earlier in this chapter, this is because your 
Mac has to “make up” information to fill in the empty pixels 
that are added when you increase the image’s resolution. 

Generally, you will use raster-based graphics for images that are 
not composed of lines, polygons, and other regular elements. 
These include photos, complex models, animations, \ndeo, and 
so on. 



A vector-based graphic is like silly 
putty... 

Because a vector-based graphic is 
actually a collection of mathematical 
equations, it is infinitely scaleable. 
You don't have to worry about reso- 
lution in a vector-based graphic. It 
depends on mathematical equations 
for its shape rather than pixels. 



Vector-based applications 

Commonly-used Mac applications 
that use vector-based graphics 
include Adobe Illustrator and 
Maaomedia Freehand. 

The most popular vector-based 
application was MacDraw. It was a 
simple, but powerful program that 
was perfect for quick sketches. I still 
use an old version whenever I want 
to create an image quickly; it was 
updated to MacDraw Pro but since 
has faded into Mac history. 



Understanding Vector-Based Graphics 

Vector-based images take a different approach to represent 
images electronically. Radier than representing a picture as a 
grid of pixels, a vector-based image represents a picture as a col- 
lection of geometric shapes and stores the image as matliematical 
descriptions of each shape. 

I promise that you don’t want to see the actual PostScript 
description of a vector-based image; in fact, even simple graphics 
are quite complex when you see them in PostScript. However, if 
the mathematical description for a simple vector-graphic consist- 
ing of a line and a “squiggle” were translated into English, it 
would look something like the following: 
set the line color to black 
set the line weight to 1 pt. 

draw a line from point x-j , y-| , to point X2, V2 with curvature 
C1 

draw a line from point X2, V2i to point X3, with curvature 

C4 

draw a box from point X4, y4, to X5, 

Although this may seem long-winded, it’s much more compact 
than storing the value of every single pixel in the image. Even 
better, the size (and quality) of the description doesn’t change 
when you resize the image, even if you scale it from the size of a 
postage stamp to the size of a billboard. 
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There’s a down side, of course: vector-based images can’t handle 
complexity, especially complexity on the level of a photograph, 
ver}" well. I’m not saying that you can’t create interesting, com- 
plex artwork with vector-based images because you can. 
However, creating a vector-based image that contains as much 
detail as a photograph would be a monumental challenge. 

You should use a vector-based application for simple sketches, 
floor plans, flow charts, and other graphics for which you need 
simple geometric shapes. 



it's two application in one 

There are some applications 
that can work with both vector- 
based and raster-based images. 
Usually, these programs have a 
separate set of tools for each 
image type. The most successful 
of these type of applications was 
SuperPaint. 
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Using QuickTime to watch digital movies, listen to sound, 
and see animation 

Creating and editing your own QuickTime movies, includ- 
ing multiple-track movies and slide shows 

Listening to audio CDs and watching TV and movies on 
your desktop 

Capturing video and sound from both a video source and 
audio CDs 



Understanding DVD 
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Using the Ultimate Multimedia Machine 

Multimedia simply means die combination of various types of 
media — sound, text, graphics, video, or animation — together into 
one “experience.” In practice, multimedia also refers to any con- 
tent that uses dynamic data to convey information; dynamic data 
simply means data that changes over time. Although multimedia 
is one of the most overused buzzwords in the computing world, 
it is also one of the most compelling reasons to use a computer. 
Using multimedia makes data come alive, enabling people to 
better understand it. Equally important, multimedia is fun, and, 
let’s face it, in today’s high-paced world, most of us can use more 
fun. 

As with graphics, the Macintosh has been at the leading edge of 
the multimedia world. Since die Mac has always included sound 
capabilities, it was relatively easy to incorporate sound into doc- 
uments even with the very first Mac. CD-ROM drives have been 
standard equipment on Macs for a long time, and unlike many 
Windows CD-ROMS, most Mac CD-ROMs work flawlessly. 
And the Mac’s superior hardware quality, software, and system 
integration still make it the best machine for using and creating 
multimedia. 

Mac OS 8.5 includes an excellent multimedia tool kit widi which 
you can view, hear, create, and edit multimedia content. With 
Mac OS 8.5, you can do the following: 

■ Watch, edit, and create digital videos, sound, and ani- 
mation. Apple’s QuickTime technology is the premiere 
technology for manipulating, distributing, and displaying 
time-synchronized data. You can use MoviePlayer to watch 
videos, animations, and otlier multimedia files. If you 
upgrade to QuickTime Pro, you can also edit those files. 

■ Listen and capture sound from audio CDs. The Mac’s 
CD Audio Player provides a sophisticated tool witli which 
you can listen to audio CDs. You can also create custom 
listening programs that will be remembered each time 
you play your favorite discs. You can also capture sounds 
from audio CDs to use as system sounds and in your own 
projects. 
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■ Watch TV and movies on your desktop and capture still 
images and video. Apple’s Video Player enables you to 
make a Mac (with the required hardware) into a fully-func- 
tional entertainment center. Plus, you can capture digital 
video, images, and sound from your favorite sources to use 
on your system and in your projects. 



Digital Video, Sound, and Animation 
with QuickTime 

Apple’s QuickTime is the technology that your Mac uses to han- 
dle time-synchronized data. Time-symchronized data simply 
means data that must be managed so that its components remain 
“in-time” with each other. For example, when playing a digital 
video, the video image must remain in synch with the sound- 
track. When watching an animation or video, sound effects need 
to occur at the correct points in the animation or video. 

M^iile it is natural to think of QuickTime in terms of video, you 
should also remember tliat QuickTime can be used for sound, 
animation, and other dynamic data as well. And not all compo- 
nents have to be present at all times; for example, you can have a 
QuickTime movde that consists only of a soundtrack. 

You will encounter QuickTime movies in many places, includ- 
ing: interactive games, reference titles, entertainment titles, 
learning tools, and Web pages. 

Understanding QuickTime 

QuickTime actually consists of tw^o different “flavors” of tech- 
nology: 

■ QuickTime. QuickTime is the basic technolog\^ through 
which your Mac manages time-based data. This data takes 
many forms including video, sound, and animation. 
Applications can use QuickTime to implement its features. 



QuickTime-a rare, Apple-devel- 
oped standard 

Apple's QuickTime has been very 
successful. So successful, in fact, 
that it is also a standard on 
Windows computers as well as 
Macs. QuickTime movies on 
Windows will play the same way 
that they do on the Mac. 

QuickTime has also been widely 
adopted on the Web. Many 
videos and animations that you 
will find on Web sites are 
QuickTime files. 



QuickTime and streaming 

With QuickTime 3.0, QuickTime 
movies can now be streamed. 
Streaming means that files can 
be viewed while they are being 
downloaded; this makes 
QuickTime even more valuable 
for the Web. See Chapter 27, 
"Browsing the Web: Advanced 
Techniques," for details. 
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QuickTime and file formats 

QuickTime supports many types of 
file formats that you are likely to 
encounter on the Internet as well as 
on CD-ROMs and other sources of 
multimedia files (QuickTime Pro 
supports even more file types than 
the standard version of QuickTime 
does). These files can contain all 
sorts of content, everything from 
videos to sounds to still images and 
combinations of all of these. You 
don't need to be an expert on all 
these file formats in order to be 
able to view them. Mostly, you can 
try them and see what happens. 

Some of the more common file 
types you will use are .mov 
(QuickTime movie files), MPEG-1 (a 
video encoding scheme that is used 
across all platforms), .avi (Windo^vs 
movie files), and .mid (MIDI music 
files). MPEG-2 is the encoding sys- 
tem that is used for movies on 
DVD-lf you use a DVD player ’/vith 
your Mac, you will use this file type 
(although MPEG-2 is not supported 
by QuickTime yet). 

QuickTime on the Web 

In order to viev/ QuickTime movies 
on the Internet, your Web browser 
needs to have the AppleTalk plug-in 
installed. You can learn more about 
this in Chapter 27, "Browsing the 
Web: Advanced Techniques.* 



■ QuickTime \TR. QuickTime Virtual Reality (\^) is an 
amazing technolog)^ that enal)Ies you to explore virtual 
worlds. You can move around in those worlds, and you can 
even closely examine objects in those worlds. 

QuickTime is enabled through several control panels, exten- 
sions, and other files, including the following: 

■ QuickTime Settings control panel. The control panel 
enables you to do the basic configuration of QuickTime on 
your Mac. 

■ QuickTime extension. This extension provides basic 
QuickTime functionality. 

■ QuickTime MPEG extension. This extension enables 
QuickTime to open and play movies and images encoded 
with the Motion Picture Kxpei^s Group (MPEG) compression 
scheme. The most common of these is MPEG-1. 

■ QuickTime Musical Instruments extension. This exten- 
sion enables QuickTime to use MIDI music tracks and to 
reproduce music provided in the MIDI format. 

■ QuickTime Pow^erPlug extension. This extension pro- 
vides PowerPC acceleration for QuickTime. 

■ QuickTime VR extension. This extension enables 
QuickTime to play QuickTime VR files. 

■ QuickTime Preferences. Phis preference file stores the 
settings that you enter through the QuickTime Setting con- 
trol panel. 
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There are two applications and one plug-in that are part of the 
Quick'! 'ime package — these are all installed in the QuickTime 
folder that is installed on your startup disk. The QuickTime 
viewing tools are the following: 

■ MoviePlayer. You can view' all kinds of QuickTime movies 
through die MoviePlayer application that is part of the 
QuickTime software. With the QuickTime 3 Pro upgrade of 
MoviePlayer, you can also do some basic editing of 
QuickTime movies. (PH explain features of QuickTime 3 
Pro shortly). 

■ Picture Viewer. This application enables you to view' image 
files. 

■ QuickTime Plugin. This plug-in enables you to view 
QuickTime movies from a Web browser. Lots of Web sites 
contain QuickTime movies so you will use this plug-in fre- 
quently. 

SEE ALSO 

To hunt about using Quick'Tmtc on the IVcb, see page 6^o 

Version 3.0 of QuickTime is part of Mac OS 8.5. With this ver- 
sion, .Apple has added a new scheme for QuickTime distribution. 
With QuickTime version 3.0, you get a basic set of QuickTime 
capabilities that enable you to view' QuickTime movies. If you 
w'ant more QuickTime capability, you can upgrade version 3.0 to 
QuickTime 3 Pro. This version, which costs S29.99, has signifi- 
cantly more features than does the basic version 3.0, included 
with Mac OS 8.5. Til explain the differences in these versions 
and how' to upgrade in the later sections in this chapter. 



Don't want to pay for QuickTime 3 
Pro? 



The upgraded "Pro" version of 
MoviePlayer provides significantly 
more features than the non-Pro 
version that is standard v/ith Mac 
OS 8.5. These features include 
editing capabilities, as well as the 
capability to play almost any type 
of multimedia file. The upgrade 
to QuickTime 3 Pro is worth the 
$29.99 cost in my opinion. 
However, if you can't afford the 
upgrade, you can gel some of 
the features of MoviePlayer Pro 
by using MoviePlayer 2.5, which 
was part of the QuickTime 2.5 
release. While Apple is no longer 
distributing this version, you 
probably have a version of it that 
came with eariier versions of the 
Mac OS or with an application 
that uses QuickTime movies. If 
you don't want to pay for 
QuickTime 3 Pro, using the 2.5 
version of MoviePlayer is an 
option. Most of the step-by-steps 
I'll provide for QuickTime 3 Pro 
later in the chapter apply to 
MoviePlayer 2.5. 
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QuickTime 2.5 survival 

When you install QuickTime 3.0, 
even when it is part of the Mac OS 
8.5 installation, it may overwrite ear- 
lier versions of MoviePlayer (such as 
2.5) If they are located in the 
QuickTime folder in your startup 
disk. You should keep 2.5 until you 
are sure that 3.0 will work for you, 
or if you don't want to upgrade to 
QuickTime 3 Pro. Before installing 
QuickTime 3.0, you should move 
MoviePlayer 2.5 to a different loca- 
tion on your hard drive or back it 
up on a floppy. 



Understanding QuickTime 3.0 

With the base version of QuickTime, you’ll get very basic 
QuickTime capabilities. These features include die following: 

■ Viewing all flavors of QuickTime movies on and off the 
Internet 

■ Working with more dian 30 different audio and video file 
formats 

■ Doubling the size of movies 

■ Printing frames of movies 

Understanding QuickTime 3 Pro 

When you pay for the QuickTime 3 Pro upgrade, you’ll get a lot 
more features, especially editing features. QuickTime 3 Pro pro- 
vides you with all of the capabilities of QuickTime 3.0, plus 
many more, including die following: 

■ Playing full-screen video 

■ Viewing files in a wide variety of formats 

■ Editing and saving movies in a variety of formats 

■ Copying and pasting material from a variety of formats into 
QuickTime movies 

■ Preparing QuickTime nio\des for streaming delivery via die 
Web 

■ Using sharpening, color tinting, and embossing filters on 
movies and images 

■ Creating slide shows from a series of still images 

Understanding QuickTime Specifications and File 
Formats 

As with graphics, diere are certain parameters diat govern how 
QuickTime movies appear on your Mac. In order to be comfort- 
able with QuickTime, you should understand some of these 
basic specifications, including the following: 
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■ Resolution. QuickTime movies are composed with specific 
resolutions, just as still images are. The resolution of 
QuickTime mo\des is specified similarly to how the resolu- 
tion of your monitor is, tliat being x pixels wide by y pixels 
high. 

\ATiile a QuickTime movie looks best in its default resolu- 
tion, you can resize it in MoviePlayer. Just as with still 
images, if you try to increase the resolution of a movie by 
resizing it, your Mac has to create pixels that aren^t really 
there. This usually makes the movie look pixelated. Making 
a movie smaller usually does not detract from the way it 
looks since the Mac only has to remove pixels. 

QuickTime movies created with larger resolution are better 
because they have a larger image to view and better defini- 
tion of those images. The trade-off is in the frame-rate at 
which the mo\de will play back (covered in a subsequent bul- 
let) and the size of the QuickTime movie file. The larger the 
resolution, the more information that your Mac has to work 
with, and tlius the harder it has to w'ork to play the mo\ie 
back and the larger the file sizes will be. Sample resolutions 
for QuickTime movies are shown in Table 10.1. 



Table 10.1 Common Resolutions for QuickTime Movies 



Resolution 


Approximate size on 832 x 624 
desktop (21 -inch monitor) 


Comment 


130.x 160 


2.75-inch x 3-inch 


Size of the QuickTime 
sample movie that ships with 
QuickTime 


160 X 120 


3 -inch X 2.75-inch 


AKA postage stamp 


320 X 240 


5.75-inch x 5-inch 


A good compromise 
between viewing size and 
performance 


640 X 480 


1 1.5-inch X 9-inch 


Full-screen on smaller 
monitors (13 - 14 inch) 



CHAPTER 10 



QuickTime movies are not official 
US postage 

When QuickTime first appeared 
on the Mac, Mac hardware was 
underpowered; thus, the early 
QuickTime movies had to be 
pretty small so that playback 
could even approach smooth 
motion. The standard resolution 
for a QuickTime movie in those 
days was a paltry 160 x 120. This 
earned QuickTime the label of 
being "postage stamp" size 
movies by its critiG. A bit of an 
exaggeration perhaps, but the first 
QuickTime movies were awfully 
small. Fortunately, both Mac 
hardware and QuickTime technol- 
ogy has improved greatly so that 
QuickTime movies are no longer 
shipped wfith magnifying glasses 
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Speed factors 

There are several factors that influ- 
ence the speed at which QuickTime 
movies can be displayed. These 
include processing power, video dis- 
play hardware, hard disk or CD- 
ROM speed, and connection speed 
(for a movie over the Internet). 



Everything you need to know 
about QuickTime 

Apple maintains several Web pages 
dedicated to QuickTime. These 
pages include software and updates 
that you can download, information 
on how QuickTime v^orks, links to 
QuickTime showcases, and so on. 
The URL to this site is 
http://www.apple.com/ 
quick time. The site also has 
some great samples of QuickTime 
movies that you can view. 



■ Color deptli. QuickTime movies also contain a specific 
number of colors, or color depth. Just like still images, movies 
with a larger number of colors require more processing 
power and larger file sizes. Plus, some Macs are limited in 
the color depth that they can view so creating a movie in 24- 
bit color may cause it to look different on those machines 
that cannot work with that many colors. Therefore, these 
Macs will have to reduce the numher of colors in the movie 
before the movie is played. 

■ Frame rate. QuickTime movies — just like their analog 
counterparts — are acuially a series of still images that are 
slighdy different from one another. As these images are 
shown onscreen, you can see the illusion of motion — 
QuickTime is really just the digital age equivalent of the flip 
book. 'Fhe faster these images “flip” on the screen, the 
smootlier and more lifelike die movie appears. The speed at 
which the movie plays is called the rate. 

As with all other aspects of QuickTime movies, there is a 
trade-off between the quality of the movie and the resources 
it requires to be played. The higher the frame rate, the 
smoother and better the mo\de appears. However, 
QuickTime movies with higher frame rates require more 
processing power to view and the files are larger, thus 
requiring more disk space and download time. 

QuickTime movies can contain multiple tracks, where each track 
contains certain information. For example, a movie can have a 
video track, a text track, and a soundtrack. You can also have 
multiple tracks of the same type in a single movie. You can 
manipulate individual tracks widi QuickTime 3 Pro. 

QuickTime works with a variety of other file formats, including 
the following: 

■ Digital video. Quick^Fime can play QuickTime format files, 
as well as AVI (Windows video format) and MPEG- 1 files. 

■ Digital audio. In addition to all audio formats supported by 
the Mac, QuickTime also supports formats from other plat- 
forms such as .wav and .an. 
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■ Digital image. Of course QuickTime supports PICH' and 
other Mac graphic formats, but it can also display .bmp 
(\A'Tndo\vs) and JPEG and GIF (image compression for- 
mats). 

■ Animation. QuickTime also supports several of the standard 
animation formats, such as PICS files. 

■ Music. QuickTime can play various music files, such as 
MIDI. You can also create QuickTime movies from the 
soundtracks on your favorite audio CDs (with QuickTme 
Pro). 

Configuring QuickTime 

There are several items that you can configure to affect how 
QuickTime works on your Mac. All QuickTime configuration is 
done with the QuickTime Settings control panel. 

Configuring QuickTime 

1. Open the QuickTime Settings control panel (see Figure 
10.1). At the top of the control panel is a pop-up menu from 
which you can select several options. Each option provides a 
relevant set of controls in the lower part of the window. 




2 . Choose AutoPlay from the pop-up menu. You w'ill see two 
check bo.xes; both are related to AutoPlay of CDs when a 
disc is inserted. 

3 . Check the Enable Audio CD AutoPlay if you want music 
CDs to automatically begin playing as soon as they are 
mounted on the desktop. 



QuickTime for Windows 

The file name extension for 
QuickTime movies on Windows 
computers is .mov. 



Figure 10.1 

Using the QuickTime Settings con- 
trol panel to configure QuickTime. 
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AutoPlay virus 

There is a nasty virus associated 
with having AutoPlay active. This 
virus can cause severe damage to 
your Mac If you turn AutoPlay off, 
the virus cannot affect your Mac. If 
you don't have any anti-virus soft- 
ware installed and updated on your 
system, I'd recommend that you 
leave AutoPlay off. If you have your 
anti-virus software updated, you 
probably don't need to worry about 
the virus. See Chapter 30, "Fighting 
Viruses," to learn about vimses and 
how to protect yourself from them. 



4 . Check the Enable CD-ROM AutoPlay if you want programs 
on CD-ROMs to automatically launch when the disc is 
mounted. 

5 . Choose Connection Speed from the pop-up menu and select 
the radio button corresponding to the connection type with 
which you connect to die Net. This setting affects how 
QuickTime movies are downloaded and played from the 
Web to your Mac. 

6 . You can safely ignore the rest of the options for now — 
except for the Registration screen which I will show you 
how to use in the next section. 

In the previous step-by-step, I skipped several options in the 
QuickTime Settings control panel because the odds are great 
that you will have no need for them. But, just in case, here is 
what they do. 

Media Keys enables you to manage your access to protected data 
files. If you need to get to QuickTime files that are sensitive, you 
may need to use a password (called a key) to be able to access the 
files. You can use this part of the control panel to set up and 
manage your keys. 

Music enables you to choose a different music synthesizer than 
die default QuickTime s\Tithesizer. If you are involved in creat- 
ing MIDI files or using a MIDI instrument, you can use diis 
area to configure the alternate synthesizer. 

QuickTime Exchange lets you disable QuickTime’s capability to 
read lots of different file formats diat are used on other comput- 
er platforms. The only situation in which you might want to dis- 
able this is if you have some specialized applications that you 
want to use to work with diese kinds of files. Odierwise, you 
should leave this enabled, which is the default. 

Upgrading to QuickTime 3 Pro 

rd suggest that you don’t upgrade to QuickTime 3 Pro right 
away. Use QuickTime 3 for a while to see if it does everything 
you need it to do. However, if you have any interest in editing 
and creating QuickTime movies, I’d recommend that you 
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upgrade. Because when you see some of the neat things you can 
do in some of the step-by-steps in this chapter, I’ll bet that you’ll 
want to upgrade pretty quickly. 

Upgrading to QuickTime 3 Pro requires no new software — all 
you need is an upgrade code. The easiest and lastest way to 
upgrade is through Apple’s Web site at http: //wv/vz. apple, 
com/quicktime. The cost of the upgrade is S29.99. The upgrade 
process takes only a few' minutes. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant bcnv to me a Web h‘oivsei\ see Chapter 26, "^Browsing the Web: The Basics” 

To leant about Web security issues y see page 6^^ 

Upgrading to QuickTime 3 Pro through the Web 

1 . Use Internet Explorer to move to http: //vavw. apple, 
com/quicktime (see Figure 10.2). 



Upgrade by phone 

You can also upgrade to 
QuickTime 3 Pro by calling Apple 
at 1-888-295-0648, 




Figure 10.2 

Apple's QuickTime Web site is a 
good place to learn more about 
QuickTime and to upgrade to 
QuickTime Pro. 



2 . Click on the upgrade link. You w'ill move to the Upgrade to 
QuickTime 3 Pro page. 

3. Click the Upgrade Now link. You wTll move onto the secure 
upgrade page. 
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4 . Complete the fonn (see Figure 10.3). 



Figure 10.3 

Ordering the QuickTime 3 Pro 
upgrade, is pretty standard stuff. 




5 . V\Tien you are done with the form, submit it. Your informa- 
tion will be sent to Apple. 

6 . Re\dew your order when the review Web page comes up. 
V\Tien ever)"thing is OK, click Confirm. After the order 
process is complete, it will take about a minute for you to 
see the confirmation page (your key will also be sent to your 
email address). 

7 . Print the confirmation Web page for your records. 

8 . Open the QuickTime Settings control panel (see Figure 
10.4). 

9 . Choose Registration from the pop-up menu at the top of 
the control panel. 

10. Click Enter Registration. 

11. Complete die registration information dialog box — here is 
where you enter your registration number that you received 
from the upgrade Web site. 
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Figure 10.4 

You enter your registration num- 
ber in the QuickTime Settings 
control panel to upgrade to 
QuickTime Pro. 



12 . Click OK. The QuickTime Settings Control panel will con- 
firm that you are now using the Pro version by indicating 
Pro Player Edition in the QuickTime block. 

13. Close the control panel. 

14. Put the copy of your registration number in a safe place — it 
is your proof of registration. Save the email with this num- 
ber as well. You will need it if you ever reinstall QuickTime. 

15. Open the MoviePlayer application. If you don’t see the 
upgrade prompt, you have successfully upgraded to 
QuickTime 3 Pro. 

16. To be even more sure that you have successfully upgraded to 
QuickTime Pro, open the File menu. If you see the com- 
mands in Figure 10.5, you are using QuickTime 3 Pro. 




Optn.. ^ 

Open Imege Sequence- 
ante «W 

Save »S 

Save As- ► 



Import. 

Export. 




Present Movie. 


MM 


Poge Setup. 
Print. 


MP 


Preferences. 




Quit 


MO 







Figure 10.5 

QuickTime 3 Pro provides many 
more commands in MoviePlayer 
than QuickTime 3 does. 



Playing and Editing QuickTime Movies 

Using QuickTime is easy, and you can have a lot of creative fun 
with it — sometimes you might even learn a thing or two. While 
you need to upgrade to QuickTime 3 Pro to do the really good 
stuff, you can use the basic version to watch QuickTime movies 
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What? No movies? 

If you don't have any movies on 
your Mac, use your Web browser to 
move to http: / /WWW. 
apple . com/quicktime 
and download a few movies to try. 

If you scroll to the bottom of the 
QuickTime page, you will see the 
QuickTime Showcase area from 
which you can view and download 
movies. Note that if you only click a 
QuickTime movie from within your 
Web browser, it will begin playing 
rather than being downloaded to 
your Mac For this example, you 
should use a movie on your hard 
drive rather than playing one on the 
Net. 

If you have upgraded to QuickTime 
Pro, you can download movies 
from the Internet. To dovmload a 
movie rather than play it, point to 
the movie, press Control, click the 
mouse button, and choose Save As 
QuickTime Movie from the contex- 
tual menu. After the dovmload is 
completed, you can proceed with 
the step-by-step. See Chapter 27, 
“Browsing the Web: Advanced 
Techniques,* for help with down- 
loading files from the Web. 



Annoying upgrade message 



to your heart’s content. In die following sections, you’ll learn 
how to do some basic tasks with QuickTime Pro. Then I’ll show 
you how to do the fun stuff with QuickTime 3 Pro. 

Watching QuickTime Movies with MoviePlayer 

jMoviePlayer is the primar)^ application you use to watch 
QuickTime movies. Widi the standard version of MoidePlayer, 
you can’t manipulate movies at all, but for basic viewing, it 
works. 

Watching QuickTime movies 

1. Find a movie that you want to watch — you can use the 
Sample Movie that is in the QuickTime Folder, but that is 
fairly boring. Find movies on your Mac by using the Finder’s 
Find command to locate movies to watch. Just search for 
files with the file t)qDe MooV. You are likely to find several of 
them. 

SEE ALSO 

7r> undetyf/iml hmv to jiml files by type, see page 88 

2 . Open the movie you want to w'atch. You will see the 
MoviePlayer window, which provides all the controls you 
need to w^atch a movie, as well as its own set of commands 
(see Figure 10.6). 

3 - To start a movie, click the Play button or press the spacebar. 
VNTiile the movie plays, the slider moves to show you where 
the current point is in the movie. 



To pause the movie, click the pause button or press the 
spacebar. 

To step the movie forw^ard by a frame, click the right-facing 
step button. To step it backwards, click the left-facing step 
button. 

MoviePlayer each day. The movie is 
stored on your desktop. Try throw- 
ing it out once you have seen il As 
I wrote this. Apple was considering 
changing how this worked. 



While I understand why Apple 
moved to the QuickTime 3 Pro 
model-previous versions included 
the full capabilities without addition- 
al charge-there is no excuse for the 
annoying upgrade message that 
aoDeaR the first time you use 
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6. To adjust the volume, use the volume slider — click the vol- 
ume button and the slider pops up. Drag the slider to adjust 
the volume. 

7 . To double the size of the movie, from the Movie menu, 
choose Double Size. 

8 . WTien you are done, close the movie or quit MoviePlayer. 

Viewing an Image with PictureViewer 

Picture Viewer is a very simple image viewing utility tliat is pro- 
vided with QuickTime. As simple as it is, it can be useful if you 
come across an image file for which you don't have another 
viewing application. 

Viewing an image with PictureViewer 

1 . Find an image that you want to view (if you want to down- 
load one from the Web, see Chapter 27, “Brow^sing the 
Web: Advanced Techniques”). 

2 . Open Picture\^ew^er (it is in the same folder as 
MoviePlayer). 



Figure 10.6 

You can use the MoviePlayer 
application to watch a QuickTime 
movie. 



0 


Volume 


0 


Play/pause 


0 


Slider 


0 


Play bar 


0 


QuickTime Movie 


0 


Step buttons 


No SimpleText 



If SimpleText opens instead of 
MoviePlayer, quit it and open the 
movie from within MoviePlayer 
instead. You can also drag and 
drop a movie onto MoviePlayer 
to open it with MoviePlayer. 



1984 



The movie in Figure 10.6 is a 
QuickTime version of Apple's 
famous 1984 commercial, which 
is one of the most creative and 
innovative commercials ever 
made. You might be able to find 
a copy on the Net if you look for 
it. It is fun to watch once in a 
while. 



3 . From die File menu, choose Open, move to the image that QuickTime everywhere 

you want to view, and click Open. You will see the image in Many applications can play 

the Picture View'er w'indow^ (see Figure 10.7). QuickTime movies, and most of 

them use controls similar to 
those that MoviePlayer uses. 
Some examples include 
SimpleText, Microsoft Word, 
Internet Explorer, and many 
more. 
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Figure 10.7 

You can view images in various 
file format by using Picture- 
Viewer (it isn't much, but at 
least it is free). 



Blowing it out 

If the normal volume adjustment 
isn't enough for you, hold the 
Control and Shift keys down when 
you click the volume slider. You will 
be able to increase the volume past 
the normal limit. 



Multilingual movies 

QuickTime movies can have tracks 
with different languages. You can 
select the language track by choos- 
ing Choose Language on the Movie 
menu. 



Is there a reason for this? 

The reason I have you open an 
image from within PictureViewer 
rather than double-clicking it is that 
you probably have another applica- 
tion that can view images. 1 want 
you to try PictureViewer-at least 
once. 



QuickTime VR and Star Trek 

QuickTime VR made its first appear- 
ance on the Star Trek: The Next 
Generation Interactive Technical 
Manual CD-ROM. This disc enabled 
you to explore the USS Enterprise 
as if you were actually on it. This 
disc was, and is, quite popular with 
fans of both Star Trek and 
QuickTime VR. 




4 . Use the commands on the Image menu to resize, rotate, or 
Hip the image. 

Experiencing a QuickTime VR World 

QuickTime VR enables you to interact with panoramic, \drtual 
worlds. You can move around within a world, and you can even 
closely examine objects within that world. QuickTime VR is an 
amazing technolog\\ QuickTime VR is widely used on the Web 
so there is no shortage of worlds for you to explore. 

Exploring a QuickTime VR world 

1 . Find a QuickTime VR world to explore. If you have never 
used it before, you may not have any QuickTime VR files 
on your Mac. If you don’t, never fear. There are plenty to 
view on the Web. Go to die QuickTime Web site at 
http: //wwv/. apple.com/quicktime and look in the QuickTime 
Showcase area. There will no doubt be some VR worlds for 
you to explore (look for files marked with VR). (I am using a 
QuickTime \HR file of the Volkswagen Beetle that enables 
you to explore the new Bug inside and outside. If you can’t 
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find this file, just try' any that you do find; all QuickTime 
VR worlds work in a similar fiishion.) 

2 . Open the QuickTime VT file. If you are using a file stored 
on your Mac, you will see MoviePlayer. If you are viewing 
one on the Web, you will just see the movie (see Figure 
10.8). When the cursor is over a QuickTime VR movie, it 
will change into a donut look-alike. 

3 . To move around the image, simply hold the mouse button 
down (the cursor will show’ an arrow’ to indicate which w’ay 
you are moving) and move the mouse. The image will move 
accordingly, and you can explore to your heart’s content. 
Figure 10.9 and Figure 10.10 show various view^s of the 
Beetle that I saw’ by using QuickTime VT. 

4 . To zoom in on part of the image, hold down the Shift key 
(see Figure 10.1 1). To zoom out again, press the Control 
key. 



QuickTime VR is still QuickTime 

QuickTime VR files can be 
viewed with MoviePlayer or the 
QuickTime plug-in In a Web 
browser. The difference is In how 
you control the movie. With a 
QuickTime VR movie, you can 
move around In it while a “regu- 
lar^ QuickTime movie plays in a 
sequential fashion. 




Figure 10.8 

Exploring a Beetle on the Web 
with QuickTime VR. 
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Figure 10.9 

Here I am exploring the 
interior of the VW Beetle with 
QuickTime VR. 




I Figure 10.10 

I Now I am looking out the back 
window. 




Editing Movies with QuickTime 3 Pro 

While the standard MoviePlayer application works fine for 
watching inovdes, that is about all you can do with it. If you 
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upgrade to QuickTime 3 Pro, you will also be able to edit 
QuickTime movies — this is where die real fun begins. In the fol- 
lowing step-by-step, Til show you how to paste the contents of 
two movies together to create a new movie. This task shows you 
the basic editing tools you can use with QuickTime 3 Pro. 
Editing movies with MoviePlayer is pretty easy because it works 
just like most other Mac applications. You can select portions of 
a movie and paste them into other movies, cut them, or dupli- 
cate them. Working with QuickTime content is very similar to 
working with te.xt or graphics. 

Editing QuickTime movies with MoviePlayer 

1. Launch MoviePlayer. From the File menu, choose New. You 
will see an empty QuickTime movie (see Figure 10.12). 

2 . Open a movie from which you want to copy (see 
Figure 10.13). 



CHAPTER 10 

Figure 10.11 

Here I have zoomed in on the 
right-side mirror. 



QuickTime Pro 

Remember that if you haven't 
upgraded to QuickTime 3 Pro, 
you won't be able to use 
MoviePlayer to edit movies. 
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I Figure 10.12 

I Creating a new QuickTime 
movie-this one doesn't have any 
content yet. 



Figure 10.13 

This movie is a dip from "Star 
Trek: The Next Generation." 



Copyrights are important 

The movies I am using for this 
example are copyrighted-in this 
example by Paramount. It is OK for 
you to play around with them on 
your own computer for fun, but 
don't distribute any movies that you 
create from copyrighted material. 
That is illegal, and it can get you 
into trouble. 



Figure 10.14 

The dark band in the play bar 
indicates that that portion of the 
movie is selected and is ready to 
be copied. 



Working with Multimedia 





3 . To select a portic^n of the movie, hold down the Shift key 
and drag the slider (se Figure 10.14). The portion of the 
movie you select is indicated by the dark section of the play 
bar. 

4 . Press (^ommand-C to copy the selection to the clipboard. 

5 . Move back to the new movie that you created in step 1. 

6 . Press C]ommand-V to paste the clip into the new movie. 
The new movie will contain the clip that you pasted into it. 
Play the clip by pressing the spacebar. 
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7 . Open another movie and copy a clip from it (repeat steps 3 
and 4). 

8 . Go back into your new movie and move the slider to where 
you want tlie next clip to be pasted. 

9. Press Command-V'^ to paste the clip in the new movie. 

10. Press the spacebar to play both clips — which are now part of 
the same movie. 

11. Keep pasting clips into your movie until it has all of the clips 
that you want in it. 

12 . If you want to edit out some of the material, move the slider 
to the point where you want to begin the cut, hold the Shift 
key, and drag to select the portion to cut. 

13 . Press Command-X to remove the selected portion from 
your movie. 

14 . Press the spacebar to preview your movie. 

15 . From the File menu, choose Save As. 

16 . In the Save As dialog, click the Make movie self-contained 
radio button, name the movie, choose where you want it to 
be saved, and click Save. You have created a new QuickTime 
movie (see Figure 10.15). Hitchcock would be so proud... 

VVTien you use resources from one QuickTime movie in another, 
QuickTime can refer to that information rather than physically 
placing the material in the movie — this is what happens when 
you save a movie normally (allowing the movie to depend on the 
other clip). This is similar to using an alias to a file. The advan- 
tage of this is that the movie file will be much smaller since it is 
storing only the pointer to the material rather than the material 
itself in the file. The disadvantage is that if you mov-e the movies 
around, such as when you email them to a friend, the pointer 
can become invalid, and the movie won’t be able to find the ref- 
erenced material. 

If you save a movie with the “Make movie self-contained” button 
selected, the pasted material is actually stored in the file. This 
means that the movie does not depend on any references. You 
can move it wherev’er you want to, and it will work fine. 



Step bars 

Remember that you can use the 
step buttons to move through a 
dip frame-by-frame. It is some- 
times hard to selea just the right 
portion of a movie with the slider. 
If you hold down the Shift key 
while you dick a step button, you 
will select the frames that you are 
stepping through. 



Transitions 

A transition is the means by 
which one clip moves into the 
other. There are lots of different 
types of transitions that are used 
when creating videos. The most 
common is the fade, where one 
scene gradually fades into the 
next There are lots more that are 
possible, such as spinning transi- 
tions, where one dip spins into 
the next, and shade transitions, 
where one scene rolls up like a 
window shade, and so on. 

Unfortunately, you can only do 
one kind of transition with 
MoviePlayer: the straight cut. This 
means that one scene ends and 
the next begins with no transition 
effect If you are careful with the 
clips you paste together and you 
judiciously use the step button to 
cut your clips, you can make the 
transitions work fairly well 
(remember that if your clip has a 
soundtrack, it goes along with the 
video and is cut in the same 
way). 

In order to do more sophisticated 
transitions, you need to use a 
full-featured, digital video editor. 
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Figure 10.15 



My new movie. 



QuickTime 3 Pro 

Of course, manipulating tracks only 
works in QuickTime pro 3 also. 



More memory, please 

Before you begin editing movies, I 
suggest that you give MoviePlayer 
plenty of RAM to work in. I would 
allocate about 5 MB for it if you can 
spare that much. See Chapter 14, 
“Managing Your Mac's Memory," to 
see how to allocate more RAM to 
an application. 



If you are sure that you won’t be moving the clips you are using, 
use the Save normally option. If you think you might move one 
or more of the clips, use the Make movie self-contained option. 

Adding and Editing Tracks 

QuickTime movies can contain different tracks, and those tracks 
can contain vndeo, text, sound, and so on. You can have multiple 
tracks in a movie, and you can even have multiple tracks of the 
same tv^^e in a movie, for example, multiple soundtracks. In the 
next step-by-step. I’ll show you how to change the volume of 
a soundtrack and add a new text track to the movie you just 
created. 

Changing a soundtrack and adding a text track to a movie 

1. Open the movie you created in the previous step-by-step. 

2 . See the tracks the movie has available by opening the Mo\ne 
menu and choosing Get Info. You will see the Get Info win- 
dow for your movie (see Figure 10 . 16 ). This window pro- 
vides lots of information about your movie, and there are 
numerous modes that can provide a variety of information 
on and control over your movie. 
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Figure 10.16 

The Get Info window provides a 
large amount of information on 
your movie and lets you do cer- 
tain tasks with it, such as adjust- 
ing the volume of a track. 



3 . Choose a track to work with from the pop-up menu in the 
upper left corner of the window (see Figure 10.17). After 
you select a track, the window^ will change to reflect infor- 
mation and commands that are appropriate for that track. 
The Alternate pop-up menu contains another set of contex- 
tual commands that enable you to perform different tasks, 
depending on the track you are w'orking with. 




Figure 10.17 

My movie has three Iracks-one 
video track and two soundtracks. 



4 . Choose a soundtrack, and from the Alternate pop-up menu, 
choose Volume (see Figure 10.18). The window' will change 
to show' the volume controls (see Figure 10.19). 




Figure 10.18 

You can use the Get Info window 
to change the volume of a track. 
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Figure 10.19 



The volume controls can be used 
to adjust the sound level of a 
track. 



5 . Drag the volume bar to adjust the sound level of the track. 
You can change the side from which the track plays by drag- 
ging the balance bar to the left or right (see Figure 10.20). 



Figure 10.20 

I have lowered the volume of 
Soundtrack 1 and made it play 
louder from the right side than 
the lefl 




Get Info does more than just get 
info 



The Get Info command in 
MoviePlayer does a whole lot more 
than simply getting information 
about a movie. If you are going to 
use MoviePlayer, take some time to 
explore the Get Info command to 
see what options you have. They all 
work similarly to the volume adjust- 
ment I’ll show you in this step-by- 
step. 



6 . Close the Get Info window. 

7 - Play your movie. You should notice a difference in the way 
the soundtrack changed sounds. 

8 . Open SimpleTe.xt and create the text for tlie text track of 
your movie (see Figure 10.21). 

9. Copy the text for your text track to the clipboard. 

10. Move back to MoviePlayer and select the area over which 
you want your text track to be seen (see Figure 10.22). 



Option and the Edit menu 

When you hold down the Option 
key and choose Edit, you will see 
some new options, Including Add 
and Trim. Add pastes a new track 
with the selection on the clipboard 
that runs in parallel with the portion 
selected In the play bar (whereas 
paste adds a selection Instead of the 
area selected In the play bar). Trim 
removes everything from a movie 
except what is selected. 



11. Hold down the Option key, open the Edit menu, and 

choose Add. The next time you play your movie, when you 
reach the area that you selected, you will see the text in the 
new text track (see Figure 10.23). 
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Figure 10.21 

I used SimpleText to create a text 
track for my movie. 




Figure 10.22 

The portion of the movie I select- 
ed here is where the text track 
will be added. 



Figure 10.23 

My movie now has a text track 
explaining the scene. 
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Track talk 



Unfortunately, with MoviePlayer you 
have no control over the background 
color of the text (black), nor can you 
change the color of the text track 
(white). However, the text you paste 
will maintain the formatting you 
applied in the application you used 
to create it 

If you want to determine the section 
of the movie over which the text 
track is visible, press both the Shift 
and Option keys when you open the 
Edit menu. The command will 
become Add Scaled instead of Add, 
and the text will be pasted across 
your selection. For example, if you 
select the entire movie (Command- 
A) and use Add Scaled, the text track 
appears during the whole movie, 
which looks a lot better than the 
flashing black text box that occurs 
when you just use Add. 



Tool for the pros 

Although MoviePlayer Pro is fun to 
play with, and you can do some 
pretty amazing stuff with it, profes- 
sional video creators and serious 
hobbyists use more sophistiGted 
tools. One of the most widely used 
video editing tools on the Mac is 
Adobe Premiere. There are other 
more high-end tools available, but 
those are for the professionals 
who do serious professional video 
production. 



Tracks are a very powerful feature of MoviePlayer, and I have 
shown you only a bit of what you can do widi diem. For exam- 
ple, you can add additional soundtracks, video tracks, graphics, 
and any other content in die same way that you added a text 
track. That is the nice thing about QuickTime — it works the 
same way no matter what kind of data you work with. 

Adding Movie Elements to the Mac OS with 
QuickTime 3 Pro 

Another nice thing about QuickTime Pro 3 is that you can add 
various QuickTime elements to your desktop and interface. In 
this section, I will show you how you can add a startup sound 
from a QuickTime movie, create an alert sound taken from a 
QuickTime movie, and create a movie that plays each time you 
start your Mac. 

Creating a startup sound from a QuickTime movie 

1 . Open the movie that contains the sound you want your Mac 
to play when it is ready to be used. 

2 . From the Edit menu, choose Extract Tracks. 

3 . Click the soundtrack containing the sound that you want to 
use and then click Extract. The soundtrack will appear as a 
new, untitled movie (see Figure 10.24). 

4 . Play die new movie to hear the soundtrack. 

5 . Select the portion of the soundtrack that you want to play 
when your Mac starts (hold the Shift key while you drag the 
slider or use the step buttons). 

6 . Hold the Option key down, open the Edit menu, and choose 
Trim. The movie will now contain only the portion you 
selected. 

7 . Play the movie to make sure tliat it contains the right sound. 
If it doesn’t, undo the Trim and go back to step 5. 

8 . From the File menu, choose Export. 

9- Name the sound. 

10 . Choose Sound to System 7 Sound from the Export File As 
pop-up menu. 
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Figure 10.24 

The soundtrack I extracted from 
the movie called Service This! 
became a new movie containing 
only that soundtrack. 



11. Move to the Startup Items folder (within die System 
Folder). 

12. Click Save. The next time your Mac starts, it will play this 
sound when the desktop appears. 

You can also extract sounds from QuickTime movies to use as 

alert sounds. 

Creating an alert sound with MoviePlayer 

1. Open a movie containing the sound that you want as your 
alert sound. 

2 . Repeat steps 2 through 10 in the previous step-by-step to 
create a System 7 sound. 

3 . Instead of saving the sound in the Startup Items folder, save 
it to the desktop. 

4 . Quit all open applications. 

5 . Drag your new alert sound onto the System file that is with- 
in the System Folder. 

6 . Open the Monitors & Sound control panel. 

7 . Click the Alerts button. 

8 . Choose your new alert sound from the Alert Sound list. 

9. Adjust the volume of your alert sound with the System Alert 
Volume slider. 

10. Close the Monitors & Sound control panel. Now your iMac 
will play this sound when it is tr)ing to get your attention. 
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Creating a Slide Show with MoviePlayer Pro 

One of the neatest things you can do with QuickTime 3 Pro is 
to create a slide show from a series of still images tliat you have 
on your Mac. You can even add a soundtrack to your slide show, 
making it seem really special. 

Creating a slide show with a soundtrack 

1 . Put all of the images that you w'ant to be in the slide show in 
a single folder. 

2 . Name the files and add a sequential number at the end of 
the name (for example, picuirel, picture2, and so on). 

3 . Open MoviePlayer and create a new^ movie. 

4 . From the File menu, choose Open Image Sequence. 

5 . In tlie open dialog, choose the first image in the series that 
you w^ant to appear in the slide show and click Open. You 
will see the Image Sequence Settings dialog (see Figure 
10.25). 




Figure 10.25 

You can use the Image Sequence 
Settings dialog to determine how 
many frames will be played per 
second. 



6 . Choose a frame rate from the pop-up menu. This rate 
determines how long each image stays onscreen. A good 
value for a slide show' is 5 seconds per frame. 

7 . Click OK. The images will be imported into the movie in 
order according to the numbers in the names of the files 
(see Figure 10.26). 

8 . Press the spacebar to see the slide show^ Each image wdll be 
showm for the amount of time you set when you set the 
frame rate. Make a note of how long the slide show^ plays. 
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9. From the File menu, choose Save As, name the mo\ae, select 
either the Save normally or Make movie self-contained 
option, choose a location, and click Save. Your slide show is 
now saved as a QuickTime movie. 

10 . Choose some music for a soundtrack while your slide show 
plays; insert an audio CD in your Mac that has the music on 
it that you want to use. 

11. From MoviePlayer’s File menu, choose Import, open the 
audio CD, select the track that contains the music that you 
want to use for a soundtrack, and click Convert. 

12. In the resulting Save dialog, name the new soundtrack and 
click Options. You will see the Audio Import Options dialog 
(see Figure 10.27). 



Other tracks 

You can also add a text track or 
even a voice-over narration track 
if you want to. 




Figure 10.27 

You can set the time and quality 
of the music you are importing 
from an audio CD in the Audio 
CD Import Options dialog. 
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13. Choose the settings you want in the top of the dialog. 
Higher rate and bit size will yield better quality size (as well 
as larger files), as will stereo. 

14. In the bottom of the dialog, set the start and stop times for 
the music diat you want to use. You can either set die start 
and stop dmes or drag the sliders. You can choose just part 
of a track or the whole thing. Your goal should be to have 
music that plays for about as long as your slide show does. 

15. To preview what you have selected, click Play. As the music 
plays, you can follow the progress of die selection. 

16. WTien you have a selection that you are happy with, click 
OK. 

17. In the Save dialog, click Save. You will see a progress bar as 
MoviePlayer converts the portion of the audio CD track 
that you selected into a QuickTime movie. MTien it is fin- 
ished, you will see your new movie that contains the music 
from the CD (see Figure 10.28). 



Figure 10.28 

This QuickTime movie contains 
the section of the audio CD that I 
want to use as a soundtrack for 
the slide show. 



Problems? 



If you have problems converting 
the movie, make sure that you have 
plenty of RAM allocated to 
MoviePlayer You can also try 
importing smaller amounts of 
music at a time-you can always 
paste them together within 
MoviePlayer if you have to. 



□ ^ Track 1 Movi EQ S 



liUME 






18. In your soundtrack movie, select all the music by pressing 
Command-A and then copy it by pressing Command-C. 

19. Move back into your slide show nio\ae and select the por- 
tion during which you want die music to play — to select die 
whole slide show, pre.ss Comniand-A. 

20 . Hold die Shift and Option keys down, and from the Edit 
menu, choose Add Scaled. 

21. Play the slide show now. You will hear your soundtrack play 
as the images change. 
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22 . View your slide show in all its glor)’ by choosing Present 
Movie from the File menu and tlien click play. The images 
from your slide show w'ill fill your monitor and the music 
will fill your ears. 

23 - Save your slide show for posterity. You can always change it 
by editing it, just as you would any other QuickTime movie. 

Going Three-Dimensional with QuickDraw 3D 

Another Mac technology that is related to QuickTime is 
QuickDraw 3D. QuickDraw 3D enables your Mac to display 
three-dimensional images in those applications that support it. 
You can also manipulate QuickDraw 3D images by rotating 
them or moving the perspective towards or away from them. 
Frankly, there aren’t all that many applications tliat use 
QuickDraw 3D, but it still can be fun to explore. To learn more 
about it, open the QuickDraw 3D folder that is in the Apple 
Extras folder on your startup disk. The folder contains a number 
of files relating to QuickDraw 3D. You can also explore some 
QuickDraw 3D models by exploring the 3DMF Models Folder. 

Exploring the Digital Frontier 

Even though I have shown you a lot of ways to use QuickTime 
and QuickTime Pro, there a lots of otlier tools and features tliat 
I didn’t have the space to show you. With what I have covered, 
though, you should be able to figure out the rest. In addition to 
watching QuickTime movies and exploring QuickTime VR 
worlds, take some time to see what you can create yourself with 
QuickTime. 

Listening and Programming Audio CDs 
with the AppleCD Audio Player 

One of the great things about having a CD-ROM drive in your 
Mac is that you can listen to audio CDs while you are using the 



Timing is everything 

If you use the Add Scaled com- 
mand, QuickTime will make your 
soundtrack play In the time you 
Indicate (by selecting it in the 
slide show movie), no matter 
what If your soundtrack Is 
longer than your slide show, 
QuickTime will speed up the 
music so It finishes playing in 
lime-lhe result may sound like 
the Chipmunks. Conversely, if 
your soundtrack Is too short, it 
will be played more slowly to fill 
up the space. 



Making it all work in time 

There are hvo possible solutions 
to this. The best way is to make 
sure that your soundtrack Is 
exactly the same length as your 
slide show. Use the Get Info 
command on your slide show 
and choose Time from the 
Alternate pop-up menu. This will 
show you exactly how long your 
slide show lasts. When you con- 
vert the soundtrack, choose the 
same length of time. Then your 
video track and soundtrack will 
be the same length, and the 
music will play as It should. 

The other solution is to use Add 
instead of Add Scaled. This just 
plunks your soundtrack in and 
doesn't adjust the length of 
either track. If your soundtrack is 
longer than the video track, the 
soundtrack will continue to play 
until it finishes, even though the 
images have stopped changing. If 
the video track is longer, the last 
images won't have any sound. 
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Speakers count 

Similar to other stereo and home 
theater equipment, speakers are the 
most important factor when listen- 
ing to music on your Mac Use a 
"crummy" pair of cheap speakers, 
and you will get cheap and ‘'crum- 
my'* sound. I recommend that you 
invest in a good quality set of 
speakers for your Mac If you get 
external speakers (rather than 
speakers integrated into a monitor), 
your sound will be better, and you 
can keep the same speaker set as 
you replace your Mac or monitor. 



Good companies, good speakers 

The best names in computer speak- 
ers are the same as the best ones 
for "regular" speakers such as Bose, 
Boston Acoustics, and so on. 
Yamaha also makes excellent com- 
puter speakers. 

Whatever brand you get, make sure 
that you shell out the extra money 
for a separate subwoofer. Your sys- 
tem will sound much richer and 
fuller. This is great for music, and if 
you play games at all, a subwoofer 
is a must 



Mac for some task. Work is a lot more pleasant when you can 
have your lavorite tunes pla)dng in the background. And having 
the controls right on your Mac means you won’t have to fool 
around with a boom bo.x. 

The application the Mac OS 8.5 uses to play and control audio 
CDs is the AppleCD Audio Player. This application provides 
features that you may not find on even the most expensive com- 
ponent CD players for your stereo system. For example, you can 
create a program for the CDs tliat you listen to, and your Mac 
will remember the program even after you remove the CD. The 
next time you put that CD in your Mac, your program will play. 

The components that enable the AppleCD Audio Player to work 
are the following: 

■ AppleCD Audio Player. This application, located in the 
Applications folder installed on your startup disk, controls 
all facets of playing audio CDs on y^our Mac. An alias to the 
AppleCD Audio Player is installed on your Apple menu so 
that y^ou can always access it. 

■ AppleCD Audio Player Guide. This AppleGuide file pro- 
vides an extensive help system for playing CDs on your 
Mac. It is also located in the Applications folder. 

■ QuickTime Settings control panel. You can use this to 
enable or disable AutoPlay. 

■ CDStrip control stiip module. This module enables you 
to control CD playing by using the Control Strip. It is 
installed by default. 

SEE ALSO 

To Ivarn hoiv to use the Control Stripy see Chapter 7 , 'Working with the Control Strips' 

m Audio CD format extensions. There are several extensions 
that you need to have installed in order to be able to listen 
to audio CDs. These include Audio CD Access, xApple 
CD/D\T) driver, and Foreign File Access. These are 
installed by default. 
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■ AppleCD Audio Player Prefs. This preference file is 
where AppleCD Audio Player stores your custom settings 
for the AppleCD Audio Player application. 

■ CD Remote Programs. AppleCD Audio Player stores all 
of your custom CD labeling and programming in this file, 
which is located in the Preferences folder. 

Listening While You Work 

In this section, you will learn about AppleCD Audio Player and 
how to use its controls and options; Pll also include a list of die 
keyboard shortcuts you can use. Then you’ll learn another way 
to create a custom alert sound from a CD. Lastly, you’ll learn 
how to use AppleCD Audio Player’s advanced features, including 
labeling CDs and creating playback programs. 

For the most part, you will use AppleCD Audio Player to listen 
to audio CDs. This isn’t hard to do, but you may not understand 
all of AppleCD Audio Player’s controls just by looking at the 
application. Figure 10.29 shows the AppleCD Audio Player and 
includes button labels. In the following list. I’ll explain AppleCD 
Audio Player functions and how they work: 




■ CD data. This area shows you the track you are playing, 
and depending on the options you have selected, it can 
show a variety of time-related data on the current CD (see 
Figure 10.30). 



Other CD extensions 

Other extensions that you need 
to work with some CDs (not 
audio CDs) are High Sierra File 
Access, ISO 9660 File Access, 
UDF Volume Access, and Apple 
Photo Access. These extensions 
enable your Mac to work with 
various file formats that you will 
encounter when you use CD- 
ROMs. For example, the ISO 
9660 File Access extension 
enables your Mac to mount PC 
formatted CD-ROMs. 



Don't lose this file 

If you regularly label and pro- 
gram your CDs, make sure that 
you back up the CD Remote 
Programs file. And make sure 
that you place a copy of this in 
the Preferences folder whenever 
you replace your system soft- 
ware. If you don't, you vaW lose 
all of your CD customization 
information, including your pro- 
grams. 



Figure 10.29 

The AppleCD Audio Player 
enables you to listen while you 
work. 

Q CD data 
Q Options buttons 

Q Current CD 

Q Volume 
Q Play buttons 
^ Repeat 
Q Expansion triangle 
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You don't need the AppieCD 
Audio Player 

Remember that if you have set 
QuickTime to AutoPlay audio CDs, a 
music CD will begin as soon as it is 
mounted on the desktop. You don't 
even have to open AppieCD Audio 
Player. While a CD is playing in 
auto-mode though, you don't have 
any control over it For example, 
you have to open AppieCD Audio 
Player to have access to the stop 
button. 

You can also use the Audio CD 
Control Strip module to play audio 
CDs. 



AutoPlay virus 

If you use AutoPlay, make sure that 
you practice safe computing and 
that your Mac is protected from 
viruses. At the time I wrote this, 
there was lots of news about a 
nasty virus associated with having 
AutoPlay turned on. If you have a 
good anti-virus utility and keep it 
updated, you should be OK. If you 
don't have one, leave AutoPlay off 
until you get one. See Chapter 30, 
Tighting Viruses," for details. 



■ Current CD. This window shows you the CD currently 
mounted on the desktop. Before you label a CD, you will 
see Audio CD. If you click tliis, you can jump to any track 
on the CD (see Figure 10.3 1). The check mark indicates 
which track is playing. 

■ Volume. This slider controls the output level from the CD. 
Note that it is not the same as adjusting the system volume 
with the Monitors & Sound control panel; it adjusts only the 
output level of the CD. 

■ Play buttons. These work just like you probably expect 
them to. There are buttons for play/stop, pause, eject, skip 
to next track, move to previous track, scan forward, and scan 
backw'ard. 

■ Normal/Shuffle/Prog. These buttons control the mode the 
AppieCD Audio Player is in. Normal plays the CD from the 
first track to die last. Shuffle plays the CD by randomly 
shuffling among tracks. Prog plays the program associated 
widi the CD. 

■ Repeat. V\dien this button is clicked, the CD will play con- 
tinuously, regardless of which mode it is in. 

■ Expansion triangle. WHien you click this, die AppieCD 
Audio Player window opens to display the labeling and pro- 
gramming area (see Figure 10.32). WTiat you see will depend 
on which mode you are in (normal, shuffle, or program). 



Figure 10.30 

You can change the time-related 
information with this pop-up 
menu; click the clock button to 
see it 
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The AppleCD Audio Player also has a few commands on die 
menu bar. Under die Options menu, there are commands that 
let you change die colors that are used in the display, set the 
sound to be stereo or to be played from only die left or right 
channel, and set the startup CD drive (only useful if you have 
more than one CD drive). 

Wiile you may want to use these buttons and commands, diere 
are keyboard shortcuts that you may liiid more convenient. 
These are listed in Table 10.2. 

Table 10.2 Keyboard Shortcuts for the AppleCD Audio Player 



Keys 


Function 


Command-E 


Eject a disc 


Spacebar 


Play if paused or stopped, pause if playing 


Delete 


Stop playing 


Right arrow 


Jump to the next track 


Left arrow 


Jump to the previous track 


Up arrow 


Increase the volume 


Douti arrow 


Decrease the volume 


Tab 


Move to next track when labeling tracks 
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Figure 10.32 

This window enables you to label 
your CDs. 
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You can use more than one 
application 

You can also use SimpleText or the 
Monitors & Sound control panel 
to create an alert sound from an 
audio CD. 



Recording from the CD 

You may want to reduce the CD 
volume in AppleCD Audio Player 
just a bit before recording from it 
so that the recording is not 
distorted. 



Keep it short 

Remember that you will hear the 
entire alert sound every time. Keep 
your clip short or it will get annoy- 
ing after the novelty wears off. Alert 
sounds should be only a second or 
two long at most 



Creating an Alert Sound from a CD with 
SimpleSound 

Listening to CDs is great, but how about when you want to use 

a clip from your favorite CD as your alert sound? No problem. I 

showed you one way to do tliat with MoviePlayer. In this sec- 
tion, ril show you how to do that with AppleCD Audio Player, 

Creating an alert sound by using AppleCD Audio Player 

1 . Open the Monitors & Sound control panel. 

2 . Click the Sound button. 

3 . From the Sound Monitoring Source pop-up menu, choose 
CD. 

4 . Insert the source CD in your ATac and open AppleCD Audio 
Player. 

5 . Use the controls to get to the beginning of the clip that you 
want to be your alert sound (use scan and watch the timer to 
help you get to just the right spot) and pause the CD. Make 
sure that you know how long you want to record. 

6 . Open SimpleSound (choose it from the Apple menu). 

7 . Move back to the AppleCD Audio Player and start playing 
the CD from a few seconds before the clip you want to use 
starts playing. 

8 . Move back to SimpleSound. 

9. Click Add, and y^ou will see the Record window that shows 
the sound fi*om the CD being monitored by the cun'^es ema- 
nating out of the speaker icon (see Figure 10.33). 

10. VVlien the CD reaches the spot that you want to l>egin 
recording, click the Record button. VVTien the clip is done, 
click Stop. 

11. Click Save, name the sound, and click OK. V\1ien you move 
back to the Alert Sounds window, you will see tliat y^our new 
alert sound is highlighted (see Figure 10.34). 
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Figure 10.33 

This dialog enables you to record 
a sound clip from your CD. 




Figure 10.34 

Using The Voice as my alert 
sound. 



12 . Close SimpieSoiind. The ne.xt time your Mac needs your 
attention, you will hear your clip. 

Programming the AppleCD Audio Player 

If you are like me, some of your CDs have songs that you don’t 
like ver)' much, and others have songs that you like to hear over 
and over again. Plus, you may not like to see the same Audio CD 
and Track 1, Track 2, and so on labels for all of your CDs. With 
AppleC^D Audio Player you can label all your CDs and create 
custom programs that will play the CD in any order you like 
(you can also repeat or skip individual tracks). Every time you 
play a C^D for which you have created labels or a program, you 
will see that information and can use that program. 

Labeling and programming an audio CD 

1 . Insert the CD that you want to work with and open 
AppleCD Audio Player. 

2 . Click Normal and click the expansion button to reveal the 
labeling window (see Ingure 10.35). 

3 . Click the Audio CD at the top of the window and enter the 
name of the CD. 
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Figure 10.35 

When K is in the Normal mode, 
the lower area of AppleCD Audio 
Player enables you to label your 
CD and all of its tracks. 



4 - Press Tab to move to 'Irack 1 and enter the name of the 
song on the first track of the CD. 

5 . Press lab again to move to the next track and enter its 
name. 

6. Repeat step 5 until you have named all of the tracks on tlie 
C]D (see Figure 10.36). 



Figure 10.36 

This CD is now labeled; notice 
that the name of the CD now 
appears above the play buttons 
rather than plain old Audio CD. 




7 . Click the Prog button to move into die program mode (see 
Figure 10.37). The list in the left pane shows all of the 
tracks on the disc. The right pane will contain your pro- 
gram. 
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8 . Drag the first track that you want to play from the left pane 
and drop it into its position on the right. To remove a track, 
drag it out of the Playlist window. 

9. Repeat step 8 imtil you have finished with the program (see 
Figure 10.38). 




Figure 10.38 

When I play this CD in Program 
mode, the songs will play in the 
order shown in the right pane of 
the window. 



10 . Press the spacebar to play your program. 

The labels and program that you create for a CD are stored in 
the CD Remote Programs file. The next time you insert the 
CD, you will see the labels, and if you play the disc in the pro- 
gram mode, it will use the program. 
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Watching and Capturing Video with the 
Apple Video Player 

If your Mac is equipped with the necessary hardware, you can 
w'atch TV^ and movies, capture still images, and create 
QuickTime movies by using Apple Video Player. This applica- 
tion is similar to the AppleCD Audio Player, but as you can tell 
from the name, it works with video instead of audio. 

Unlike a CD-ROM drive, which almost all Macs have had over 
the last few years, your Mac may or may not have the hardw'are 
needed to be able to use Apple Video Player. In this section, 
you’ll learn how to determine if your Mac has the needed hard- 
ware. If it does, I’ll show you how to use Apple Video Player to 
watch T\^ and movies on your desktop. You’ll also learn how to 
capture still images from \ddeo sources. Lasdy, you’ll see how to 
capture video and create your own QuickTime movies from your 
favorite video sources. 



Generalizations 

You may find that my descriptions 
of the hardware you need for video 
are a bit general. That is because 
there are literally dozens of ways 
you can get video into your Mac. 
Between the various Mac models 
and the wide variety of video Grds 
available, there is no way that I can 
provide all the possible specifiG. As 
long as you get a feel for each capa- 
bility that you need to have and 
how to tell if your Mac has that 
capability, that should be sufficient 
for you to get started. 



Understanding Hardware and System Requirements 

In order to be able to use Apple Video Player, your Mac must 
have the hardware that enables it to convert an analog video sig- 
nal into a digital one so that it can display on your monitor. For 
T\^ or movie viewing, you also need a T\^ tuner or movie source 
(such as a VCR). 7'he following list highlights the major compo- 
nents that you need to have as part of your system: 

■ Digirizing/video input board. Video sources from outside 
your xMac need a way to get into your xMac. The 
digitizing/video board makes this possible. There are two 
options for this hoard. One is a Mac that comes widi a 
hoard built in or that has a slot with the xApple T\^ card 
installed. The second is by adding a video card through your 
Mac’s PCI slots. Here is how’ to tell if you have a digitiz- 
ing/video input card on your Mac. 
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If your Mac has a video-in port or antenna/cable-in port on 
the back of it (it will probably also have a sound-in right and 
sound-in left), you have what you need. Look for RCA-style 
(what most stereo equipment uses) jacks, as w'ell as S-video 
ports. These kind of jacks are strong indications that you 
have the needed video hardware in your system. 

Some xMac models come with built-in, digitizing capabilities, 
such as the Powder Macintosh 8600. Check your user manual 
to see if your Mac does. 

If you have added a graphics board that has video capabili- 
ties, you have what you need as w'cll. Of course, you w^ill 
know' if you have added such a board; or you can look at the 
back of the machine. If it has an “extra” video out port 
where the PCI cards are, you may have a digitizing board 
installed. Not all graphics cards have video capabilities, but 
some do. You will have to figure out wiiat kind of card you 
have and read the documentation that came with it. 

If you can’t find any evidence for any of these cases, then 
you are probably out of luck. To handle \ideo, you will need 
to add a digital video card. Fortunately, diese cards are rela- 
tively inexpensive, and a good one will only cost a few' hun- 
dred dollars. You will need an open PCI slot to install it. 

■ Video source. The other requirement is to have a \ideo 
source. Possible sources include a TV tuner with antenna or 
cable, a VCR, or a camcorder. 

If your Mac has a TV tuner, either through an .Apple TV 
card or a 3^^-part)' video card, then you need to connect 
that tuner to either an antenna or a cable, just as you do 
your TV. Depending on the kind of card you have, you may 
be able to connect a VCR or camcorder though video and 
audio-in ports. 

If your Mac has a digitizer card without a TV^ tuner, you 
need to connect some sort of tuner to it for or a VCR 
or a camcorder to be able to input a video signal. Usually, it 
is a matter of connecting the video device through the 
video- and audio-in jacks on the back of the Mac. If you 



Need a card? 

Not all Macs that are capable of 
having an Apple TV card installed 
actually have one. You need to 
check your invoice and user 
manual to see if your Mac has 
both the capability and the card. 
Third-party vendors, such as ATI, 
sell tuner cards for most desktop 
Macs. There are also video input 
cards for PowerBooks (PCMCIA 
cards). 



Apple Video Player and 5 ^^- 
party cards 

Even if you have a video card, 
you may not be able to use 
Apple Video Player. Not all video 
cards are compatible with it If 
not it is likely that video softv/are 
was included with your card. If 
that is the case, see the docu- 
mentation that came with the 
card to learn how it works. 
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AV hard disk 



You may see some hard drives that 
are called AV drives. What this 
means is that the drive spins more 
quickly and has faster access speeds 
than "regular" drives so they are 
better able to keep up with the 
video digitizing process. If you are 
digitizing video for yourself or for a 
"low level" video, you don’t need 
an AV drive. 



connect a VCR to it, you can use the VCR’s tuner to watch 
TV, and you can also watch or capture \ddeo from VCR 
tapes. If you connect a camcorder to the jacks, you can cap- 
ture taped video or video that is being viewed “live” through 
the camera. 

■ A pow'erful Mac. Digital video requires extensive resources 
to work witli. If you are going to capture and digitize video, 
you need a Mac with a powerful processor, lots of RAM, and 
lots of disk space. You can get by with a midlevel Mac, but 
forget tr)ing to use anything with less than a 603 processor 
and less than 64 MB of RAM. Even a system with 64 MB 
will be pushed to the limit if you try to capture more than a 
few seconds of video. 

Once you are sure that you have all of the required hardware, 
connect the video source or antenna or cable to the video- and 
audio-in jacks on your computer. If you add a 3^^-party video 
card to your Mac, make sure that you follow the manufacturer’s 
instructions for installation and that any software that came with 
it is properly installed. 

Understanding Apple Video Player 

Apple Video Player uses the following files: 

■ Apple Video Player application. This is the software you 
will use to watch TV or movies or capture images and video. 
Apple Video Player is located in the Applications folder on 
your startup disk, and there is an alias to it on the Apple 
menu. 

■ Apple Video Player Guide. This guide file provides a help 
system for Apple Video Player that will show you how to 
make it work for you. This file is located in the Applications 
folder. 

■ TV Tuner Guide Additions. This is a supplemental guide 
file for those Macs with an Apple TV card. This file is also 
located in die Applications folder. 
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■ Video Startup extension. This extension enables Apple 
\ uleo Player to work with your Mac. 

■ Apple Video Player Prefs. This preference file stores your 
Apple Video Player settings. 

Watching TV and Movies 

You can use Apple Video Player to watch TV or movies on your 
desktop — just don’t let the boss catch you watching “The X- 
Files” when you are supposed to be working! 

Watching TV or movies on the desktop 

1- Launch Apple Video Player. You will see two windows (see 
Figure 10.39). The left window is the viewing window in 
which you will see your video source. The right window 
provides the controls you will use to capture video. If you 
are using an external video source, such as a VCR, you will 
have to turn it on before you will see anything. 

2 . If you use an external video source, you can change the 
channels by using the controls on that source (such as a 
VC]R). If you are using an x\pple TV card, use the remote to 
change channels. 




Figure 10.39 

It is fun to watch TV and movies 
on your Mac while you "work 



3 . If you are using a V’^CR or camcorder as a video source, play 
a tape to see it on your Mac. 

4 . You can resize the Viewing window by choosing Smallest, 
Normal, or Largest Size from the Windows menu. 
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Is this better than my TV? 

You will probably notice that the 
quality of the picture is a lot better 
than the one on your TV. That Is 
because your Mac uses a digital sig- 
nal to present the images and 
sound, and your monitor is a high- 
er-quality device than your TV. 

When TV technology goes fully digi- 
tal, its quality may catch up to your 
Mac, but for now your Mac provides 
a much higher quality viev;lng expe- 
rience than your TV. 



No sound? 

If you don't hear any sound, but 
everything is connected properly, 
you may need to select your video 
source as the sound input source. 
Use the Sound button in the 
Monitors & Sound control panel to 
do that 



5 . If you aren’t going to capture images, close die Controls 
window. 

6 . When you are clone watching, cjuit Apple Video Player and 
turn off any external video sources. 

Capturing Still Images from Video 

xApple Video Player enables you to capture images and video so 
that you can view them and edit them widi other applications 
such as MoviePlayer. 

Capturing a still image by using the Apple Video Player 

1 . Use the steps in the previous section to watch your source. 

2 . Open the Controls window by pressing Command-4. 

3 . Click the camcorder button in the Controls window (see 
Figure 10.40). You will see the capturing controls for both 
video and pictures. 

4 . Wlien your source gets to the image you want to take a pic- 
ture of, click Freeze. The video will freeze on the image that 
was playing when you clicked the Freeze button. 



Figure 10.40 

Here I am preparing to capture a 
still image of the Terminator. 




If the image is what you want, click Save, name die file, and 
save it where you want it. 

Open Picture Viewer and then open your captured image to 
see how it looks (see Figure 10.41). 

die button (which looks like a mon- 
itor). You can select a video source, 
as well as adjust various aspects of 
the picture such as brightness, 
sharpness, contrast, and color. 



Video controls 


5 . 


You can control various aspects of 
the video by using the video con- 


6 . 


trols. To view these, open the 
Controls window and click the mid- 
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Capturing Digital Video 

The process you use to capture a digital video is ver\' similar to 
the way you capture a still image. 

Capturing video and creating a QuickTime movie 

1. Repeat steps 1-3 from the capturing image steps so that the 
video you want to capture is ready to play. 

2 . Play the video tliat you w^ant to capture. 

3 . Click Record to begin capturing video. 

4 . V\Tien you are done recording, click Stop. You will see a 
Save As dialog with a preview version of your movie. Click 
the play button to preview your movie. 

5 . If your movie is acceptable, name it and save it. 

6 . Open MoviePlayer and view your movie (see Figure 10.42). 
You can edit by using the tools you learned about earlier in 
the chapter. 
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Figure 10.41 ' 

Just hope you don't meet this guy j 
in a dark alley at night, or in ' 
broad daylight for that matter. 



VCRs are good sources 

It is much easier to capture video 
and still images if you are using a 
device that you can control as 
your video source, such as a VCR 
or camcorder. You can capture 
live TV, but it is much harder to 
get what you want since you 
only have one shot at it 



Figure 10.42 

I captured a clip of Arnold saying' 
"Ahll be back.". 
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Apple Video Player is not a sophisticated video capture tool so 
don’t expect to create a super high-quality \ideo. Still you can 
get decent results, especially if you are willing to make some 
adjustments and make several tries to get it right. The following 
list includes some tips to increase the quality of your movies: 

■ Increase the RAM allocation for Apple Video Player. 

■ Make the size of the window smaller. 

■ Adjust the compression option by using die Preferences 
command under the Setup menu. 

■ Capture short segments of \ideo and paste them together to 
make longer movies. 

■ Experiment to your heart’s content. 

Understanding DVD 

Digital Versatile Disc (D\T>), or Digital \^deo Disc (DVD), or 
whatever the current definition or abbreviation is, is the next big 
thing in multimedia. Basically, DVD technology^ can store more 
than 4 GB of data on a disc that is the same size as a CD-ROM 
disc; in a short time, that capacity is expected to increase to more 
than 16 GB per disc. Being able to store such a large quantity of 
data on a single disc pro\ides the potential for many different 
kinds of applications. 

The primary’ application for D\T) technology^ at this point is for 
playback of movies. D\T) movies provide digital images and true 
digital surround sound. The quality of a DVD movie is as much 
greater than a VHS tape as audio CDs are above cassettes. DVD 
players are becoming quite popular for home theaters and are 
making their way to computers. 

PCs are now being routinely equipped with D\T) drives. These 
drives can play DVD-ROM discs, as well as the same D\T) 
movies that home theater players can play. At the moment, there 
aren’t many DVD-ROM discs available for the Mac y^et, but they 
are expected to be quite common in the near future. The initial 
applications are those that cannot fit on a single CD-ROiM now, 
such as Microsoft’s Encarta encyclopedia. 
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In a short time, Macs will be equipped with D\T) drives, and 
they will be as commonplace as CD-ROM drives are now. You 
will be able to use DVD-ROM softw'are as well as watch DVD 
movies on your desktop. And DVD drives can read CD-ROM 
discs, too. M'Tiile D\T) technology^ is still in its infancy, within 
a couple of years, it will pretty much replace CD-ROM 
technology. 



DVD movies 



There isn't much DVD-ROM soft- 
ware available for any platform, 
but there are lots of DVD movies 
available. To play a DVD movie 
on a Mac, it needs to have a DVD 
drive, an MPEG-2 decoder (all 
DVD movies are encoded with 
MPEC-2), and a playback applica- 
tion. Currently, there are third- 
party DVD packages for desktop 
Macs, and you can get an Apple 
DVD drive and decoder card with 
GE PowerBooks. 



CHAPTER 

11 

Working with Mac 
Applications 



Assessing Mac software 
Installing, testing, and removing software 
Understanding standard application behavior 
Sharing data between applications 
Quitting applications 
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Removing software is part of the 
installation process? 

You may find it strange that remov- 
ing software is part of the list of 
installation steps. This is because 
you need to remember to remove 
any software that you no longer 
use. Unused software still requires 
precious system reources-such as 
hard drive space or even RAM (if its 
extensions or control panels are still 
active-even if you don't do any- 
thing with it And in a way. removal 
is the last step of the installation 
process since all software you install 
will eventually need to be removed 
or at least replaced. 



Adding and Using Mac Software 

The software that comes bundled with Mac OS 8.5 is useful, but 
chances are that you’re not going to get all of your w'ork done 
with SimpleText and the Graphing Calculator. In order to do 
useful work, you’ll need to install and use additional applications 
and other software on your Mac. For example, you’ll probably 
need a good word processor. If you install new hardware on your 
Mac, such as a scanner or a drawing tablet, you’ll also need to 
add some new softw'are — extensions, control panels, and applica- 
tions — in order to be able to use the new hardware. You are also 
likely to want to add third-party extensions and control panels 
that add additional functionality to your Mac. 

In most cases, installing software on your Mac is simple to do. 
Basically, there are five steps to a successful installation of a soft- 
ware package; 

■ Make sure that your Mac has the necessary^ resources to run 
the application 

■ Run the software’s installer program or install the software 
manually 

■ Test the software to make sure diat it runs correctly 

■ Register the softw^are 

■ Remove the software after it is no longer needed 

After you successfully install software, there are some general 
ways in which almost all Mac applications work, which are the 
following: 

■ Launching 

■ Working wTth windows and standard menus and commands 

■ Sharing data across documents and applications 

■ Quitting 

Assessing Mac Software Requirements 

All Mac softw'are needs certain minimum resources — RAM, hard 
disk space, sy^stem software, and hardware — to work properly^ 
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Before you purchase or install any software package, you should 
make sure that your Mac has everything it needs to be able to 
run the software. 

There are lots of sources for this information, including the fol- 
lowing (listed in order from “best” to “worst”): 

■ Demo version. If you can find a demo version of the soft- 
ware — which is always a good idea to try^ before you buy it if 
possible — ^y^oii can try die software to see how it works on 
your system. Since you can actually run the software (try 
before you buy), this is the surest way to tell if your Mac has 
what it takes to run the software. Plus, you can evaluate the 
softw'are to see if it really does what you need it to. 

■ Reviews. Software reviews are another good source of 
information about what is needed to use a particular piece of 
software. Additionally, you will often find other tiseftil infor- 
mation such as strengths and weaknesses, usage tips, com- 
parisons, and so on. It is always a good idea to try to find a 
review of softw'are before you buy it. And since most maga- 
zines and many Mac Web sites feature archives of retdews, it 
is usually fairly easy to find a review for a particular piece of 
softw'are. 

■ ReadMe files. If youVe working with unboxed software, 
such as softw^are distributed via the VV^eb or softivare from a 
share ware/ free ware collection CD-ROM, you’ll usually find 
information about resource requirements in a ReadMe file 
that accompanies the software. 

■ Sales information. If you buy your software from a catalog- 
based store, you can find resource requirements in the 
description of the software that is in the catalog. If you huy 
software from a Web site, you’ll usually find even more 
detailed infonnation about requirements than you will find 
in a catalog. 

■ Publisher’s Web site. You can usually find a good descrip- 
tion of a software package’s resource requirements on the 
publisher’s Web site. 



Finding demos 

The best place to look for a 
demo is the Web site of the 
software publisher. Many com- 
panies post demos on their 
sites that you can download 
and evaluate. 



Mac magazines 

The major Mac magazines, such 
as MacWorld, MacAddict, and 
MacHome, ail have Web sites in 
which you can look for and 
read reviews. 

Consider the source 

Wher evaluating the resource 
requirements of a software 
package, consider the source of 
your information. The closer 
you get to someone making 
money from your software pur- 
chase. the more pressure there 
is on that "someone" to keep 
the published resource require- 
ments as low as possible so 
that the potential market for the 
software is as large as possible. 
Software publishers-and hard- 
ware manufacturers for that 
matter-are famous for listing 
minimum requirements that 
really push the envelope, t here 
is a fine line between specifying 
requirements that provide the 
broadest access to a piece of 
software (more sales) and hav- 
ing unhappy customers 
because a piece of software 
doesn't run very well, even 
though the minimums are met 
Software producers don’t 
always Vi/alk on the right side of 
this line. 
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Will the real minimum please 
stand up 

Softv/are reviews are great sources 
for the "real" minimum require- 
ments because the reviewer is sup- 
posed to be unbiased-and most of 
them are. Frequently, you will find 
the publisher's minimums listed 
along with the reviewer's caveats 
about what he believes that you 
really need to run the software 
successfully. 

Pushing the envelope 

In a previous note, I talked about 
vendors pushing the envelope in 
terms of specifying minimums that 
aren't really adequate. Apple has 
been known to do this, especially in 
terms of RAM. For a certain period, 
the Macs that Apple produced came 
with so little RAM. that you could 
barely run the system software, not 
to mention adding applications and 
other software to the system. When 
RAM was really expensive, this prac- 
tice helped Apple keeps its prices 
down. But the result was that lots of 
Mac users were suffering with 
machines that were RAA^ starved. If 
your Mac seems like It doesn't work 
very well, too little RAM Is a likely 
cause of problems. Read Chapter 
14: Managing Your Mac's Memory," 
to learn how to manage the RAM 
on your Mac. 

Virtual memory... like RAM but 
slower 



Be aware that virtual memory caus- 
es applications to run much more 
slowly than they would run if they 
had real RAM at their disposal. And 
some applications won't work under 
virtual memory at all. 



■ The box. Resource requirements are usually printed on the 
outside of the box that contains the software. If the software 
comes on a CD-ROM, resource requirements are listed in 
the jewel case packaging. 

■ Documentation. Ordinarily, you can find information about 
the resources that software needs in the software’s documen- 
tation. Of course, to read the documentation, you have to 
obtain the software. If you have to pay for the software, you 
don’t want to find out this way because it will he too late. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant about good Web sites for Mac sofhvare nTated hiformatiou, see page 62$ 

Assessing RAM Requirements 

Software needs RAM to run, and sometimes it needs lots of it. 
There are a few relatively slim applications, like SimpleText, 
which requires only a few hundred Kilobytes of RAM, but most 
modem desktop applications, such as Microsoft Word, xAdobe 
Photoshop, and Netscape Navigator, require between 10 and 20 
megabytes just to launch the application. 

If your Mac doesn’t have enough physical memory^ to mn your 
application, y^ou’re not completely out of luck: you can use the 
Mac’s virtual memory sy^stem to use hard disk space as RAM. 
(This assumes, of course, that y^ou have hard disk space to spare.) 

SEE ALSO 

V To see how to turn virtual memory on and adjust how much is available, see page 

► To undet'siand how to manage the RAM available to your applications, see page yi6 

Of course, the ATac OS uses R.AM, too. Depending on the way 
that y'our system is configured, Mac OS 8.5 demands from 10 to 
20 MB or more of your RAM resources. Thus, if you have 16 
MB of physical R.\iVl in your machine, chances arc that y^ou can't 
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run an application that requires more than 3 or 4 MB without 
turning on virtual memor}^. x*\ppalling, isn’t it? 

Fortunately, it is easy to assess how much RAM your Mac has 
available for applications to run in. 

Assessing your Mac to see if it has the RAM needed to run an 
application 

1. Quit all open a])plications. 

2 . From the Apple menu, choose About this Computer. You 
will see the About This Computer window (see Figure 1 l.l). 



RAM is cheap 

It wasn't long ago when it cost 
several thousand dollars to 
equip a Mac with 32 MB of 
RAM or more. In the last few 
years, RAM prices have plum- 
meted so that there is no rea- 
son not to have lots of RAM 
installed in your machine. You 
can have more than 64 MB of 
RAM for only a couple hundred 
dollars. This is a bargain. 




Figure 11.1 

The About This Computer win- 
dow shows you how much RAM 
is currently being used. 



3 . Note how much RAM is allocated to Mac OS (the total 
length of the bar in Figure 1 l.l, the shaded part of the bar 
shows how much is being used at the moment). 

4 . Note how much memor\^ is available — the Largest Unused 
Block in the window. This amount is the physical RAjVI that 
your Mac has to give to other applications. 

5 . Determine the RAM minimum required for the software 
that you are considering by using the sources I described 
earlier in the chapter. 

6 . If your unused block number i.s greater than the software’s 
minimum RAM requirement, you have enough RAM. 

7 . If your largest unused block is less than the softw^are’s mini- 
mum, you have several options. One is to rely on virtual 
memoiy^ to cover the RAM shortfall. Virtual memory is 
much slower than physical RAM; if the softw^are is at all 
demanding (graphics or a game for e.xample), this is not a 
good solution. If the application is not processor intensive, 
and you are only a MB or two short, this might work just 



Can there be loo much RAM? 

You may think that having more 
than 200 MB of RAM on a Mac 
is only for graphics profession- 
als or others who have extreme 
requirements. It all depends on 
how you use your Mac I fre- 
quently need to run Word, 

Excel, Internet Explorer, a cou- 
ple of email programs, 
Photoshop, and various utilities 
at the same time. Having ade- 
quate RAM enables me to keep 
all of these open simultaneous- 
ly without slowing my machine 
down with virtual memory. If 
you find yourself frequently 
opening and closing the same 
appliGtions, you are wasting 
time. It is better to have enough 
RAM to keep them all open. 
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Plug-in RAM 

Applications that use plug-ins that 
extend the program-like Adobe 
Photoshop and Netscape 
Navigator-require more memory 
after the plug-in is installed. For 
example, Macromedia recommends 
that you allocate an extra 1 MB to 
Navigator when you install the 
Shockwave plug-in. Unfortunately, 
applications don't necessarily tell 
you that they need extra memory; 
rather, they simply crash unexpect- 
edly. See the documentation for 
your plug-in (rather than the host 
application) for information about 
the plug-in's memory requirements. 



fine. Another, and probably the best solution, is to add more 
RAM to your Mac, if possible. Another is to trim the RAM 
requirements of Mac OS 8.5 to free up more memory. 

Lastly, find alternative softn^are that doesn’t require as much 

RAM. 

Assessing Disk Space Requirements 

Programs need disk space. Of course, the amount varies drasti- 
cally from program to program. Small applications that don’t use 
support or application files might only require a few KB of 
space, while a large installation, like a Java programming envi- 
ronment, might use more than 100 MB for a full installation of 
all the software’s components. 

Ordinarily, large installations are large because they contain a 
boatload of ancillary files: sample files, templates, tutorial files, 
documentation files, and so on. If you’re short on disk space, you 
can usually jettison most of the extra stuff by using the Custom 
Install option or by deleting the extra files after they are 
installed. 

You can detennine the disk space requirements of software by 
checking the sources listed at the beginning of the chapter. 

Keep in mind that disk space requirements are approximate, and 
the same file will use different amounts of space on disks of dif- 
ferent sizes. Also keep in mind that Macs with completely full 
hard disks tend to misbehave; applications may slow down, crash, 
or generate bizarre error messages if they don’t have enough 
disk space to create temporary work files. 

Determining if a volume has enough space available for software 
installation 

1. Decide on which volume you want to install the software. 

2 . Open the volume’s window^. 

3. Just below the window’s title bar, you will see how much free 
space is on the disk (see Figure 1 1.2). 

4 . If the space available is significantly greater than the space 
requirements of tlie softw^are, you are set for disk space. 
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Figure 11.2 

This disk has about 93 MB of 
space available. 



5 . If you don’t have enough disk space available, you have sev- 
eral options. One is to delete files from the disk to increase 
the available space. Another option is to use a different disk. 
Don’t forget about removable media drives that you may 
have. For example, a Zip drive may be fast enough to run 
certain kinds of applications from. You can consider 
installing the software on a Zip disk and running it from 
that. You can also consider adding additional hard disks — 
either internally or e.xternally. Lastly, you can look for an 
alternate application that doesn’t require as much disk space. 



Assessing System Software Requirements 

Some applications require that you use a particular version of 
the OS or that certain Mac OS components are installed. For 
example, most multimedia applications require that you have 
QuickTime installed on your Mac. 

Determining which version of the Mac OS you are using 

1 . From the Finder, choose About This Computer. You will see 
the About This Computer window (see Figure 1 1.3). 

2 . Find the version of Mac OS that you are running in the 
upper right corner of the window. 

Since you’re using Mac OS 8.5, the latest and greatest version of 
Mac OS, chances are that you have all of the system software 
you need to run most applications. However, in some cases the 
necessar)^ OS components aren’t part of the standard Mac OS 
installation or part of your customer installation. For example, if 



Mac trivia 

By the way, before Mac clones 
came onto the scene, this was 
called, “About This Macintosh.“ 
Since Apple never considered 
Mac clones to be Macs, it 
changed the name of the win- 
dow to “About This Computer." 
It remains to be seen if Apple 
will change it back again now 
that the dones are gone. 
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you chose not install the Text-to-Speech component of the 
OS, and the software requires it, you will have to reinstall that 
component. 




Figure 11.3 

You can Use the About This 
Computer window to see which 
version of the OS is running. 



SEE ALSO 

> To learn how to install system components^ see Appemlix A, ^'Installing and Maintaining 
the Mac OS'* 

Assessing Hardware Requirements 

Most software requires certain “levels” of hardware to function. 
Most frequently, you will need to consider the hardware require- 
ments that specify a minimum processor type and speed. 
However, there may be other types of hardware requirements as 
well. For example, if the software is a communications package, 
it may require that you have a modem. Some games and high- 
end graphics software require certain video resolutions, which 
are determined by the video capabilities of your machine. 

Assessing your Mac's hardware versus the software requirements 

1. Look at the case of your Mac to see which model you have. 
If it is a Pow'er Macintosh of some kind, you have a 
PowerPC processor. If it has G3 in the name, you have one 
of the latest and greatest PowerPC processors. 

2 . From the Apple menu, choose Apple System Profiler. The 
Apple System Profiler window will open (see Figure 1 1.4). 

3 . In the Hardware Ovenfiew section of the Apple System 
Profiler, locate the name of your Mac’s processor and its 
speed. In Figure 1 1.4, you can see that my Mac has a 
PowerPC 604e chip running at 200 MHz. 
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Figure 11.4 

The Apple System Profiler can tell 
you just about everything about 
the hardware in your Mac, as 
well as lots of information on its 
software. 



4 . Click on the Devices and Volumes tab. You will see a 
Devices and Volumes window (see Figure 1 1.5). 

5 . Click on the arrow next to the Video line, near the word, 
“Display.” You will see information on your current display 
settings (see Figure 11.6). 

6 . Note how many colors you are using, as well as the screen 
resolution. 

7 . Compare the software’s hardware requirements to the infor- 
mation you found via Apple System Profiler. 

8 . If your machine meets the hardw'are requirements, you are 
ready to go. If your process is older or less powerful than 
the requirements, you are basically out of luck. Your only 
option is to upgrade your ATac by either replacing it or 
upgrading its processor. Or you may be able to find an alter- 
nate application that requires less processing power. If you 
can’t display enough colors, try making your screen size 
smaller and then increasing the number of colors displayed. 
If you still can’t meet the requirements, you may be able 

to add Vdeo RAM to your machine to boost its display 
capabilities. 



Apple System Profiler is very, very 
good 

Apple System Profiler is a very 
powerful utility that you will see 
throughout this book. You 
should take a few minutes to 
experiment with it. Whenever 
you need to know something 
about your Mac, Apple System 
Profiler should be the first place 
you go. 
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Figure 11.5 

This window tells you about all of 
the drives that your Mac can 
access, as well as information on 
the video display of your 
machine. 




Figure 11.6 

My machine is currently display- 
ing millions of colors on a screen 
size of 832 X 624 pixels. 




SEE ALSO 

> To team about upgrading your pt'oeessoVy see page yp6 



Installing Mac Software 

Once you have obtained that new application or other softw^ 
you need to get it onto your Mac. In most cases, a trained 
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monkey can install Adac software. If you don’t have a trained 
monkey around, you can even do it yourself. 

In the Old Days, users installed Mac applications by dragging 
the application file or application folder onto the hard disk from 
the application disk and then dragging any system files — special 
control panels, extensions, fonts, or other system files required 
by the software — into the appropriate subfolder of the System 
Folder. WTiile this was easy enough to do, it required that you 
find all of the components and make sure that they ended up in 
the right places. This was sometimes confusing. 

Nowadays, most applications are distributed with installer appli- 
cations. There are many different kinds of installers with many 
different levels of ‘‘smartness,” but in most cases, an installer 
offers the following conveniences: 

■ It makes sure that you have enough disk space for the 
installation 

■ It makes sure that you have the appropriate system software 
resources 

■ It puts all special files, such as extensions and fonts, in the 
right places 

■ It enables you to choose several different installation 
options, from a minimal install to a full install 

■ It offers to register the software electronically 

Most installers offer you an Easy Install or a Custom Install. 
With an Easy Install, the installer picks all of tlie pieces of the 
software that will be installed for you — making the process very 
easy for you. With the Custom Install option, you choose the 
parts that you want to be installed. 

Installers vary from program to program, but they all work fairly 
similarly. Some of the details depend on the softw'are that you 
are installing and the installer engine that the publisher has cho- 
sen to use. The basic steps are the following: 



Steps no one does 

Technically, before you install 
software, you should mn Disk 
First Aid or some other disk 
maintenance utility on the disk 
onto which you are going to 
install software. And you should 
also run an anti-virus program 
on the installer. And you should 
restart your machine with 
extensions off. 

Do you really need to do all 
this? That depends. If you are 
practicing proper Mac mainte- 
nance, you should be regularly 
using a disk repair utility and 
checking your system for vims- 
es an/way. If you are getting 
your software from reliable 
sources, the chances of it con- 
taining a virus are pretty slim, 
and you may or may not need 
to restart your Mac with exten- 
sions off for the installer to 
work. 



I- Launch die installer. 
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Microsoft-a Mac innovator? 

Microsoft's Office 98 for Macintosh, 
in addition to providing excellent, 
Mac<entric versions of Word, Excel, 
and PowerPoint, uses a unique 
installation method. All you do is 
drag the software folder from the 
CD to your hard disk. It is different 
than the old "drag" method since 
Office handles all of the system soft- 
ware and other components for 
you. And you don't have to deal 
with a separate installation program. 



2 . Choose the drive onto which you want the software 
installed. 

3 . Choose Easy or Custom Install. 

4 . If you choose Easy Install, you must wait until the installer 
prompts you to restart your Mac. 

5 . If you choose Custom Install, you must select the compo- 
nents that you want to have installed. 

6 . Follow the onscreen instructions and restart your Mac when 
prompted. 



The first time that you launch any of 
its applications, Office launches a 
special application that installs all of 
the required system components. 
The really neat thing about this Is 
that should you ever remove any of 
the required system components in 
the future. Office will automatially 
reinstall the required software. 
Microsoft has really redefined how a 
good installer should work. 
Hopefully, other software producers 
will follow Miaosoffs lead. 



Using the Easy Install Option 

The details c:>f how installers work varies from program to pro- 
gram. As an example of how easy a typical easy install is, I will 
walk you through the installation of Adobe’s Photcjshop (version 
4.0) image creation and editing software. 

Installing Adobe Photoshop using the easy installer 

1 . Insert the Photoshop CD. 

2 . Launch the Install Adobe Photoshop application. 

3 . Click Continue. The installer window appears (see Figure 

1 1.7). Notice that the installer lists some of tlie components 
that will be installed. 



Figure 11.7 

The installer program for most 
applications looks like the one 
that Photoshop uses. 




4 . Choose the install location (disk) on which you want the 
software installed. 
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5 . Click Install. You will see a warning that you will need to 
restart your Mac after die software is installed. This is to 
activate any sy^steni components that need to be installed. 

6 . Click Continue. (Click Cancel if you need to close applica- 
tions that have open documents or you can let the installer 
close them for you.) The installer will begin the installation 
process. You wiW see progress windows as it works. When it 
is done, you will be prompted to restart your Mac. You may 
also be prompted to register. Most applications feature elec- 
tronic registration so that you don’t even have to fill out and 
mail a card. 

7 . Click Restart to restart your Mac. After it starts, you will be 
able to use the application. 

Using the Custom Install Option 



Check the list 



Be sure to take a look through 
the list of components that will 
be installed. In this example, 
you can see that QuickTime 2.1 
is going to be installed. The cur- 
rent version of QuickTime is 3.0 
so you probably wouldn't want 
to install an older version of a 
system component Sometimes 
having two versions can cause 
you problems, or the installer 
may actually replace a newer 
version of a component with an 
older one, which will cause you 
problems. In the case where 
the installer is going to use an 
older version of a system com- 
ponent, you should use the 
Custom Install option instead. 



Using the Custom Install option of most installers is not much 
harder than the Easy Install option. The difficulty is that you 
need to understand a bit more about your Mac and the applica- 
tion to know which parts you need to install. If you feel comfort- 
able with this, then custom installs are normally the better 
choice. 

As an example of how a custom installer works, I will walk you 
through the installation of Photoshop again, this time using the 
Custom Install option. 

Installing Adobe Photoshop with the custom installer 



How to tell which versions you 
are using 

How do you know which ver- 
sions of system components 
that you are using? Apple 
System Profiler. It will tell you 
the version of each system 
component that is running on 
your machine. I'll show you 
how Apple System Profiler 
works for this purpose in 
Chapter 31, "Preventing Mac 
Problems." 



1. Insert the CD and launch the installer. 

2 . Click Continue. The installer window will appear (see 
Figure 1 1.7). 

3 . Choose the disk onto which you want the software installed. 

4 . Choose Custom Install from the pop-up menu. The window 
will now reflect the Custom Install option (see Figure 1 1 .8). 



You can also select the compo- 
nent and use the Get Info com- 
mand, or you can use 
Extensions Manager or Conflict 
Catcher. The advantage of using 
Apple System Profiler is that 
you can generate a list of all the 
components at once. Whereas, 
with the other tools, you have 
to look at each component 
individually. 
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Defaults 



Installers always choose your startup 
disk as the default location onto 
which to install software. They also 
always place any system compo- 
nents onto the startup disk's System 
Folder. If you have multiple startup 
disks, you may need to run the 
installer for each of the disks if the 
application has system components. 
To do so, you have to start up from 
the alternate startup disk before 
running the installer so that the 
installer will place system compo- 
nents in its System Folder. Installers 
also default to the Easy Install 
option. 



5 . Choose the components tliat you want to be installed by 
checking the boxes next to those components. 

6 . You can get information about a component by clicking the 
boxes with an “I” in the center. WTien you do, an informa- 
tion screen will pop up (see Figure 1 1.9). 

7 . When you have finished selecting components, click Install. 
You will see die warning about having to restart you Mac 
after the installation. 

8 . Click Continue. You will see progress windows as the com- 
ponents are installed. 

9. When prompted, click Restart to restart your Mac. After the 
machine starts, you will be able to use the software. 



A benefit of custom installs 

One benefit of being able to control 
which components are installed is 
that you will better understand what 
was installed. This will be helpful if 
you need to manually remove the 
software for some reason. 

Down to the folder 

Sometimes when you are choosing 
a disk to use for the installation, you 
will be able to select a particular 
folder into which the software 
should be Installed. This is helpful if 
you store all of your applications in 
a specific folder. 



Using Other Install Options 

Some software uses customized installers that w^on’t look exactly 
like the examples in this chapter. Usually, instead of allow^ing you 
to choose between Custom or Easy Installs, you will be able to 
choose among different configurations. One of these is usually 
called Typical, This is equivalent to an Easy Install widi a more 
standard installer. Another option is usually called Minimal. This 
option installs only the files to make die application work — no 
extras are included. This option is intended for people whose 
Macs are loaded to the gills already. The third option is called a 
Custom option, which w^orks just like the Custom option in the 
standard installer. 



Options, options everywhere 

You will often see multiple versions 
of the application you are installing 
(see Figure 11.8). There are usually 
three versions. One is only for 
PowerPC Macs. One is for older, 
68K Macs (Macs that use a 68000 
series chip). The third is a universal 
version that contains the code for 
both versions. It is best to pick a 
specific version for your Mac 
because the universal (also 
known as the fat version) takes 
up more resources than the other 
versions do. 



Testing Mac Software 

After you have installed software, you’ll need to test your soft- 
w^are to make sure that it works. If you’re using commercial soft- 
ware, you’ll probably need to enter your serial number the first 
time that you launch it, so be sure that you have it handy^ 
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Figure 11.8 

Custom installs are usually a bet- | 
ter choice once you are comfort- 
able with them; this figure shows 
Photoshop's installer in the , 
Custom mode. 



Figure 11.9 

You can get information on the 
plug-ins and other components in 
the installation windows. 



Testing newly installed software 

1 . Launch the application. (If die new sofb^^are is an extension 
or control panel, it will be loaded at startup). 

2 . Open a file to make sure that you can view and edit it. (If 
the software is a control panel, open it and change some 
settings.) 

3 . Make a few changes and save the file. 

4 . Open it again to make sure your changes were saved. 

5 . Quit the application. 

6 . For the first few days after you install new software, pay par- 
ticular attention to any changes in the way your Mac w'orks. 
If the software is going to cause you problems, these 
changes provide important clues as to how to fix those prob- 
lems later. 

Most of the time, the softw^are that you installed will work just 
fine. If so, you can go on about your business. 

If there is a problem, you will usually find out about it the first 
time that you try to use die software. If there is a problem, it is 
likely to be one of the following two kinds: 
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One at a time please 

You will have a much easier time 
diagnosing problems if you install 
only one piece of software at a 
time. If you have multiple pieces of 
software to install, install one and 
then test it If it works OK, then 
install the next one and test it. 
Continue that process until you 
have installed all of the software. 



■ Machine crash, hang, or failure to start. If your Mac 
won’t start up or it crashes or hangs when you tiy^ to use it, 
the installer probably installed something that conflicts with 
some software already on your machine. Ordinarily, applica- 
tion programs don’t cause conflicts directly, but if the appli- 
cation uses a custom extension or control panel (or if the 
software is an extension or control panel) you may experi- 
ence problems. 

SEE ALSO 

>• To Icani bow to solve software conflicts, sec Chapter ^2, ^'Fixing Mac Problctm” 

■ Application fails to open. If your Mac starts, but the newly 
installed application won’t run, you will see a message telling 
you why. The most common causes are that the softw^are is 
incompatible witli your machine (which is why I spent so 
much time explaining how to make sure software is compati- 
ble with your machine before you buy it). In this case, die 
only thing you can do is correct the incompatibility or do 
without the softw^are. Another possibility is that a certain 
component that the software needs is not active on your 
machine. In this case, you should also see a message explain- 
ing what is needed. If the missing component is part of Mac 
OS 8.5, use the Mac OS 8.5 CD to reinstall that component. 
If it is part of die application, use the application’s installer 
to reinstall the missing piece. 



Warranty 

Note that not registering something 
in no way limits the warranty on it 
While vendors can require that you 
register your software for technical 
support the terms of warranties 
cannot be legally linked to your 
completing a registration or warran- 
ty card. 



Registering Mac Software 

Finally, you should register your software. Sometimes, you’ll 
need to send a postcard to die software company. Nowadays, 
many applications allow you to register quickly \na email, and 
will prompt you to fill out a registration form when you install 
the software or run the software for the first time. 

Here are some reasons to register the software that you just 
installed: 

■ You may get email about new releases and bug fixes for the 
software. 
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■ You may get free stuff (like more software or magazine sub- 
scriptions) from the software vendor. 

■ You1I get much better sendee from the software vendor 
w'hen you call for technical support. If you haven’t regis- 
tered, you may not get technical support at all. 

■ You may get a discount on the next release of the software. 
In some cases, you might even get discounts on competing 
software or free updates to the version you registered. 

■ You’re reminding the softw'are vendor that the Mac OS plat- 
fonn is alive and w^ell and that the vendor should continue 
to support the Mac! 

Removing Mac Software 

Everything has a limited amount of time in which it is useful — 
this is especially true in die fast-paced w'orld of computers. x\ll 
your favorite applications and other software will one day be 
inadequate for your purposes. Or you may find something that 
works better. Or you may not need to do a particular task any 
more. In all of these cases, you should remov^e software that has 
become superfluous. 

All softw'are — even if you don’t use it — requires resources. At the 
least, it takes up storage space. If it includes extensions or con- 
trol panels, it also uses valuable RAM. So you should routinely 
remove software that you no longer use. 

Fortunately, removing Mac software is a relatively easy thing to 
do. It is certainly much easier than it is on the Windows plat- 
form, which is why software-removing applications are consis- 
tendy among the best-selling Window^s applications. 



Avoiding telemarketers 

Most software registration has a 
box to check if you don’t want 
your contact information pro- 
vided to other companies. 
Software and hardware compa- 
nies routinely sell their mailing 
lists so I recommend that you 
check this box unless you enjoy 
getting called in the middle of 
dinner with another fantastic 
offer for something you don't 
want 

Upgrading software 

You will probably upgrade your 
most useful applications and 
other software as the software's 
developer adds new functions, 
improves its reliability, and so 
on. Often, in order to be able to 
use an upgrade installation, 
rather than a new stand-alone 
copy of the software, you need 
to have a previous version of 
the software installed on your 
Mac. Upgrade installers will 
sometimes scan your hard drive 
to make sure that you have a 
previous version. If such an 
installer doesn't find a previous 
version, it will not run, and you 
won't be able to use the new 
software. 

It IS usually a good idea to leave 
any software that you are 
upgrading on your machine 
until the upgraded version is 
installed, and you make sure 
that it is \iVorking properly. Then 
you can go back and remove 
the previous version. 
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Gone, but not forgotten 

Before you remove an application, 
make sure that you have the origi- 
nal media. If you don't, make a 
backup of it. You should always 
keep copies of your software in case 
you need it again; for example, you 
may discover a document you need 
that was created in that application. 
Of course, if you sell the software or 
give it to someone else, you should 
not keep a copy. 



Using Installation Software to Remove an 
Application 

Most Mac installation programs will also remove the software 
that they install. Usually, this option appears on the same pop-up 
menu from which you choose the Custom or Easj^ Install 
options. 

As an example, I will remove Photoshop using its installer. 

Removing Photoshop with its installer 

1 . Launch the installer. 

2 . Click Continue. 

3 . Choose Remove from the pop-up menu. You will see the 
remove softu'are window (see Figure 11.10). 




Figure 11.10 

Most installers will also remove 
the application that they install; 
this figure shows Photoshop's 
installer. 



4 . Click Remove. The application and its support files should 
he removed from your Mac. 

Manually Removing an Application 

Sometimes, using the installer to remove a program doesn’t 
work. Other times, an installer may not include a Remove 
option. In these cases, you will need to remove the software 
manually. Or you may want to remove the software manually 
just to be more sure about what is taken off your Mac. Even 
removing software manually on the Mac is pretty easy. 

Manually removing software 

1 . Find the software’s folder and drag it to the Trash. Make 
sure that you have a backup of it first! 
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2 . Open the Preferences folder in your System Folder and 
move any preferences files containing the software’s name to 
the Trash. 

3 . Look through the Extensions and Control Panels folders for 
any extensions or control panels associated with the software 
you are removing. 

4 . Drag these to the Trash. 

5 . Look in the System Folder for any loose items associated 
with the softw^are; throw out any that you find. 

6 . Use the Finder’s Find command to find and delete any 
remaining items associated with tlie software. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leai-n how to use the Find ccrmmand^ see page SS 

7 . Restart your Mac. 

8 . After it restarts, empty the Trash. 

Launching Applications 

As with most things on die Mac, there is more dian one way to 
launch an application. In fact, there are many different ways to 
launch applications under Mac OS 8.5. You can do any of the 
following: 

■ Select the application in the Finder and choose the Finder’s 
Open command (press Command-O). 

■ Double-click the application’s icon. 

■ Single-click an application’s button. 

■ Open an alias to the application. 

■ Open a document for which the application is the creator. 

■ Drag and drop a document onto an application’s icon. 

■ Launch the application from within another application. 

(For example, you can launch a Web browser by double- 
clicking an URL in die Outlook Express email program. 

Not eveiy application launches other applications, of 
course.) 



Extensions and control panels 

Be careful that you don't throve 
out system components that 
your system needs or that other 
applications use. You should 
only remove items that were 
installed as part of the soft- 
ware's installation. 

A holding tank... 

Rather than moving files directly 
to the Trash, you may want to 
create a "holding" folder for 
them. Instead of moving the 
files into the Trash, move them 
into your holding folder. After 
you have used your machine 
long enough to be sure that 
you don't need the software, 
you can throw your holding 
folder away and empty the 
Trash. 
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Drag-and-drop and aliases 

By the way, drag-and-drop also 
works with an alias for an applica- 
tion. For example, you can aeate an 
alias to Word and keep that on your 
desktop. Then you can drop docu- 
ments onto the alias to open them 
in Word. 



■ Click the application’s Initton in the Launcher palette. 
(Assuming, of course, that you use the Launcher.) 

■ Put an alias into the wStartup Items folder so tliat your iVlac 
opens it when it starts up. 

■ Launch the application from a script created by AppleScript 
or other scripting utility. 

You have probably used many of these methods to open your 
own applications. Most of them are very straightforward and 
require no discussion. A couple of them, though a bit less used, 
can be effective techniques for you to use. 

One of the most powerful methods, yet underused by many Mac 
users, is to launch an application by drag-and-drop. Macintosh 
drag-and-drop is a function of die Mac OS 8.5 whereby you 
move information from one location to another by simply select- 
ing it, dragging it to where you want it to go, and then dropping 
it. (This works for moving information betu'een jirograms also, 
which I’ll get to in a moment.) 

Drag-and-drop is especially efficient when you want to open a 
document with an application that wasn’t used to create it initial- 
ly. For example, if you receive a plain text file and double-click 
it, it will open in SimpleText. If you wanted to open it in Word 
instead, you can simply drag and drop the document onto 
Word’s icon and Word will be used to open the file. Otherwise, 
you would have to first open Word, use the Open command, 
maneuver to the text file, and then open it. Drag-and-drop can 
help you eliminate a lot of tedious steps. 

Launching an application by drag-and-drop 

1 . Open the Mac OS Read Me Files folder that was installed 
with Mac OS 8.5. (If you don’t have this folder, go ahead 
and find another text file that you want to open.) Make sure 
that you can sec the About Mac OS 8 file’s icon in the fold- 
er’s window. 

2 . Open the Applications folder, making sure that you don’t 
cover up the window that you opened in Step 1 . Make sure 
that the SimpleText application icon is visible in the new 
window (see Figure 11.11). 
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Figure 11.11 

Using drag-and-drop, you can | 

easily open a specific document I 

with a specific application. 



3 . Drag the About Mac OS 8 file’s icon on top of the 
SiinpIeText icon. 

4 . \Vlien tlie SimpleText icon changes color to show that it is 
selected, release die mouse button. The document will open 
in SimpleText. Wliile the document would have opened in 
SimpleTe.xt if you double-clicked on it, this simple example 
shows you how easy drag-and-drop is to use. It works the 
same way no matter what application you use. 

There are several other less obvious ways to open applicadons 
that you should consider. These are the following: by an alias, 
through the Startup Items folder, and via a script. 

SEE ALSO 

' To see how to use aliases^ see page py 

> To learn about the Stmtup Itefus folder, see page 597 

> To learn about using saipts to open applications, see page ^^8 



File not recognized 

Drag-and-drop won't \iwrk if 
the application doesn't recog- 
nize the kind of file that you 
drag onto its application. For 
example, if you drag a 
Miaosoft Word document onto 
Adobe Illustrator, Illustrator will 
not be launched. In fact, an 
application's icon won't change 
color when you drag a file onto 
it with which it can't work. 

Drag-and-drop unstuffing 

One of the best uses for drag- 
and-drop opening of an appli- 
cation is for unstuffing 
compressed files that you 
receive via email or that you 
download from the Web. You 
can place an alias to the Stufflt 
Expander utility on your desk- 
top. Whenever you need to 
unstuff a file, you simply drag 
and drop It onto the Stufflt 
Expander’s alias. I will explain 
stuffing and unstuffing files in 
Chapter 25, “Using Email: 
Advanced Techniques." 
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Understanding Standard Application 
Behavior 

One of die things that makes the Mac easy to use is its very pre- 
dictable consistency of behavior between applications. Just about 
every application for the Mac uses the same kind of windows, 
has similar menus, and even similar keyboard shortcuts. After 
youVe spent a little time working widi, say, Adobe Photoshop, 
youll find that you can make some pretty good guesses about 
completely different applications — from a Web browser to an 
accounting package to a drawing program. 

Understanding Standard Window Behavior 

Almost ever)^ application handles windows in pretty much the 
same way. For example, most iVIac applications can open more 
than one document at the same time, putting each document 
into an independent window. And most applications provide a 
Window menu that lets you switch between open documents. 

Application windows behave in exactly the same way as folder 
windows in the Finder. To quickly review the anatomy of a win- 
dow', look at Figure 11.12 as an example. 

Note that each application can add its own items to a window'. In 
Figure 11.12, you can see that Microsoft Word adds some cus- 
tom navigation tools at the bottom of die scroll bar on the right 
side of the window, and adds a little toolbar to the bottom-right 
edge of the window. 

Understanding Standard File Menu Items 

Every^ Mac application written according to Apple’s Guidelines 
has a File menu. Nearly every^ application has some standard 
commands that you’ll find in die File menu, and nearly every 
application uses standard key^board shortcuts for these standard 
commands. Table 11.1 summarizes these conventions. 
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Figure 11.12 

(Almost) all application windows 
share the same basic features. 

O 

Title bar 

Q Zoom box 
Q Collapse box 
Q Scroll bar 
Q Size box 

Q Custom navigation tools 

Q Custom function buttons 



Table 11.1 


Common file commands for most applications 


Command 


Standard Shortcut 


Description 


New 


Command-N 


Creates a new document from 
scratch. (Some Internet tools open a 
new connection, or a new browser 
window^, rather than an empty docu- 
ment.) 


Open 


Command-O 


Opens a document that already exists 
on disk. 


Close 


Command-W 


Closes the current document, without 
quitting the application. 


Save 


Coinmand-S 


Saves all changes to the document. (If 
it’s a new document that you’ve creat- 
ed from scratch.) 


Print 


Command-P 


Sends the active document to the 
defiiult printer. 


Quit 


Command-Q 


Closes the current application, closing 



all window.s. 



Almost consistent 

Not all applications support all 
of these commands, but most 
do. For example, some applica- 
tions don't have a Save com- 
mand because they continually 
save files as you work with 
them (Quicken and FileMaker 
Pro, for example). 
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Find and replace 

Many applications include a Find 
(shortcut: Command-F) command 
on the Edit menu. Find presents a 
dialog box that helps you search for 
a particular part of your document. 
Most word processors, spread* 
sheets, and text-wrangling applica- 
tions offer Find; most image editors 
(like Photoshop and Macromedia 
Freehand) do not have this feature. 
Most text applications also enable 
you to replace any item that you 
find with something else. 



Understanding Standard Edit Menu Items 

Almost ever)' application has an Edit menu, and nearly every 
Edit menu contains the commands (and shortcuts) listed in 
Tlible 11.2. 



Table 11.2 standard Edit commands used in most applications 



Command 

Undo 



Standard Shortcut 

Command-Z 



Cut 



Comniand-X 



Copy 



Comniand-C 



Paste 



Comniand-V^ 



Description 

Takes back die last operation per- 
formed. The nature of iindoable 
operations varies from applic-ation to 
application; it might include adding 
text, remoring text, positioning an 
element in a layout program, using a 
brush or pen stroke in an image- 
editing application, and so on. Some 
applications support multiple levels 
of undo — you can undo several steps 
back instead of only the most recent 
one. 

Removes the selected object (te.xt, 
image, layout element, or data 
record, depending on the applica- 
tion) and temporarily stores the 
object on the clipboard. (Any object 
already in the Clipboard is replaced 
by the newly-cut object.) 

Places a copy of the selected object 
on the Clipboard, leaving the origi- 
nal object untouched. (Any object 
already on the Clipboard is replaced 
by the newly-copied object.) 

Puts the contents of the Clipboard 
into the current document. If an 
object is selected when the Paste 
command is given, the selected 
object is replaced by the pasted 
material. 



The Edit menu may contain other commands as well, depending 
on the particular application. For example, the Preferences com- 
mand frequently is located on the Edit menu. 
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Understanding Standard Open and Save 
Dialog Boxes 

There are a few standard dialog boxes that you’ll see a zillion 
times — nearly every application uses standard Apple dialog boxes 
for common tasks. 

Figure 11.13 shows the mother of all dialog bo.xes: the Open File 
dialog box (tliis application calls it the Open publication dialog, 
but it is the same thing). WTien you’re working with a file that 
already exists, you can use the Open File dialog box to specify 
which file you want to open. Individual applications may add 
their own custom features to the Open dialog bo.x, but almost all 
applications will offer a box similar to the Adobe PageMaker 6.5 
box shown in Figure 11.13. 




o o 



o 



oo 



Most Open dialog boxes have some or all of die following 
features: 



Figure 11.13 

Standard Open dialogs enable 
you to spedfy the file that you 
want to work on. 

^ Directory pop>up menu 
0 File list 
0 Desktop button 

0 Current volume 

0 Find buttons 



■ Directory pop-up menu. This shows the currently selected 
folder. If you click the menu, you’ll see a list of all of the 
parent folders (and volumes) of the current folder. You can 
jump to any folder in die list by selecting the folder’s name. 



■ File list. This list show^s all of the files in the current folder 
that the current application recognizes. Since Figure 11.13 
is a PageMaker dialog box, the file list w^on’t show', for 
example, QuarkXPress, VVbrd, or Photoshop files. 
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Volume icon 

If you click on the volume icon in 
an open dialog box, you will move 
up one level in that volume for 
each click until you reach the desk- 
top. 



Figure 11.14 

The Save dialog enables you to 
I specify where your files are to be 
stored on disk. 

Q Format pop-up 

^ New Folder button 

Q File name field 



Working with Mac Applications 

■ Desktop button. This button provides a quick shortcut to 
the desktop; click it, and the desktop becomes the current 
folder. 

■ Volume icon. This icon shows you the currently selected 
volume. This is especially handy w^hen you hav^e similarly 
named files and folders on more than one volume. 

■ Find button. This enables you to search for files by name, 
so that you don’t need to browse around your disk looking 
for the file that you want to open. 

■ Open options radio buttons. These enable you to specify 
whether or not you open the document itself, or a new copy 
of the document. 

There are other things you might see in dialog boxes: common 
conveniences include preview windows, that let you see what a 
document looks like before you open it, and file type pop-up 
menus, which enable you to specify what kind of files are dis- 
played in the file list. 

Figure 11.14 shows the Open File dialog’s sibling, the Save dia- 
log box (from Adobe Photoshop 4.0.) As you can see, the Save 
dialog shares much in common with an Open dialog: the Folder 
pop-up, file list. Volume icon, and Desktop button are still pre- 
sent, and do the same thing that they did in the Open dialog 
box. 
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Save dialog boxes have a few unique tools, including the 
following: 

■ Format pop-up menu. This menu enables you to set the 
file format that the application uses to save the file. 

■ New Folder button. This creates a new folder inside the 
currently selected folder. 

■ File name field. This area enables you to enter a name for 
your new file. 

Understanding Navigation Services Open 
and Save Dialogs 

While the standard Open and Save dialogs work, they are a pain 
in the neck. You can’t work outside of them (which from 
Chapter 2 you know means that they are modal), you can’t move 
them, and you can’t move to different places on your Mac very 
quickly. These dialogs have been around for a long time and 
they are showing their old age. Isn’t it about time that the Mac 
had more modern Open and Save dialogs? Obviously, or I 
w^ouldn’t have asked the question. 

Mac OS 8.5 provides a new' tool called Navigation Services. 

Open dialog boxes (sometimes called Find a File under 
Navigation Services) and Save dialogs that use Navigation 
Sendees are much improved over the standard versions. Figure 

11.15 shows a Navigation Services’ Open dialog w'hile Figure 

11.16 show's an example of a new' Save dialog. 

Navigation Sendees dialogs have many improvements over stan- 
dard Open and Save dialogs. These include the following; 

■ Non-modal, movable, and resizable. No longer are you 
confined to work w'ithin an Open or Save dialog nor do you 
have to endure its size or location. You can resize and move 
these dialogs just as you can Finder windows. 

■ List view. Under Navdgation Services, these dialogs have 
features similar to Finder w'indow's in the List view'. For 
example, you can sort the files by the columns shown and 
can change the sort order. 
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I Figure 11.15 

I Navigation Services' Open dialogs 
I provide many more features and 
are easier to work with than the 
I standard Open dialogs. 

^ Location pop-up menu 

I 

I 

Q Shortcuts button 
Q Favorites button 
^ Recent button 

Q Document type pop-up menu 

! 

Help button 
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Navigation Service's Save dialogs 
are also much more powerful. 

Location pop-up menu 
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Favorites button 
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Help button 
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m Locarion pop-up menu. The Locarion pop-up menu 
enables you to quickly move up and dowm your Mac’s file 
structure. 

■ Shortcuts button. Using this button, you can quickly move 
to any disk mounted on your Mac, including volumes shared 
across a network. 
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■ Favorites button. Clicking this button reveals folders that 
you have added to your Favorite Items folder so diat you 
can choose them to move quickly into a specific favorite 
folder. 

■ Recent button. Using this button, you can quickly move 
back to items you have used recently. 

The Navigation Services dialogs are very useful and are a major 
improvement to the Mac OS. You will find these dialogs in vari- 
ous places in Mac OS 8.5, such as the Find application and when 
you choose a Desktop Picture in the Appearance application. 
The bad news is that applications have to be updated in order to 
use Navigation Sendees. So until you update your applications, 
you will have to use the standard versions of these dialogs, unless 
you use ACTION Files or another utility. 



Understanding ACTION Files Open and Save Dialogs 

The Navigation Sendees dialogs are great, but unless the appli- 
cations you use are updated, they will still use the old, out-of- 
date Open and Save dialogs. Fortunately, there is an add-on 
utility that provides enhanced Open and Save dialogs that are 
tvery bit as powerful as Navigation Sendees’ dialogs are (they 
are more powerful in some areas), and all of your applications 
are able to use them immediately (see Figure 11.17). 

Using x\CTION files enables you to do the followdng in Open 
and Save dialogs: 

■ Use Finder commands (such as New Folder, Find, and so 
on) from within the Open and Save dialogs. 

■ Move easily into any folder on your Mac. 

■ Use a list of favorite folders and documents in the Open and 
Save dialogs so that you can move to them quickly. 

■ Use the list of recent folders and files that ACTION Files 
tracks for you. This enables you to move back to a recently 
used item by using one command on a pull-down menu. 



Understanding ACTION Files 

ACTION Files adds an extension 
and control panel to your Mac 
You can use the control panel 
(called ACTION Utilities) to con- 
trol many aspects of the way 
ACTION Files works. For exam- 
ple, you can set how many 
recent items that ACTION Files 
tracks. You can also set ACTION 
nies so that it doesn't work with 
a few applications that are 
incompatible with it, among 
other things. 
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I Figure 11.17 

Using ACTION Files, your Mac's 
Open and Save dialogs are 
I extremely powerful. 

^ Finder File commands 

I 

Q Edit commands (including 
adding recent items) 
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Downloading a demo 



■ Move and resize Open and Save dialogs (}7es!). 



You can download a fully functional 
version of ACTION Files from the 
Power On Web site at http : / / 
WWW. actionutilities . 
com. This version is valid for 30 
days. You have to pay for a serial 
number to be able to use it past 
that time. 

Buying a copy 

Once you use ACTION Files, I am 
sure that you will want a permanent 
copy. You can buy a copy from the 
Action Utilities Web site for only 
$39.95. In my opinion, this is an 
excellent value. 



■ Create new folders, make aliases, duplicate files and folders, 
and move things to the Trash. 

In my opinion, ACTION Files is one of those few “must-have” 
pieces of software. A quick example will show you how easy and 
powerful AC^TION Files is. 

Using ACTION Files to locate and open a file 

1. Choose Open from any application. 

2 . Choose a favorite or recent folder from the Folders menu. 

3. Open the file. 

If the file you are opening is located several folders away from 
where you are currently working, it might take you six or seven 
mouse clicks to do what ACTION Files enables you to do with 
one. I don’t have the room to cover all the great things that you 
can do with ACTION Files, but hopefully even this small exam- 
ple has given you some idea of its power. 
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Moving Information Between Applications 

Setting Application Preferences 

Most applications feature a dialog box that allows you to cus- 
tomize the way that the application works. Most modern appli- 
cations are highly flexible: you can control literally dozens of 
beha\Hors. 

Although I can generalize that almost all applications will enable 
you to set your preferences for that application, unfortunately, 
it’s hard to generalize about w^hat an application names its pref- 
erence-setting command and where the command appears in the 
application’s menu structure. Adobe softw^are usually calls the 
command “Preferences” and puts it in the Edit menu; Microsoft 
calls the command “Preferences,” but puts it in a Tools menu; 
Eudora puts it in a Tools menu, but calls it “Settings,” and so on. 
Every application is different. 

Moving Information Between 
Applications 

Another great thing about the Mac is the w^ay that you can make 
applications work together. You’ll find that you can move data 
from one application to another easily — say, paste text from a 
word processor into a page layout program or drag an image 
from a Web browser straight into an image-editing program. 

Cutting and Pasting 

One way to move data between applications is the tried-and- 
true, cut-and-paste metliod. You can cut (or copy) text from any 
application, and paste it just about anywhere. If you have used 
the Mac, you are no doubt very familiar with cutting (or copy- 
ing) and pasting. 

Sharing Documents 

Another easy way to move data between applications is to simply 
open one application’s documents wfith another application. For 
example, if you create an HTML file by hand with SimpleText, 
you can open the HTML file with Macromedia Dreamw^eaver to 
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Preferences for ail 



Almost every application stores 
information about preferences 
in its own preference file in the 
System Folder's Preferences 
folder. Some applications, for 
example, Netscape Navigator, 
put a whole folder full of stuff 
in the Preferences folder. 
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Translation 



You can use a translator to open a 
file in an application that is not its 
creating application. Many applica- 
tions have a built-in translator. For 
example, Word can translate and 
open WordPerfect files. 

The Mac OS used to have a bui t-in 
translator called MacLinks Plus. It 
could translate some of the most 
common file formats into other 
common formats. However, you 
were generally better off if you tried 
to open a file from using an applica- 
tion's translator first, and as of this 
writing, Apple no longer includes it 
with the OS anyway. 



The tricky part 

The tricky part of using drag-and- 
drop is being able to see all the 
windows open between which you 
are going to drag data. Remember 
to use the resizing boxes so that 
you can see both windows. 



make quick edits. Similarly, you might save a Web page image to 
disk by using Microsoft Internet Explorer and then opening the 
saved image with Adobe Photoshop. 

Alas, you can’t open just any document with just any application. 
Every document is marked with tags that indicate which applica- 
tion created the document and what kind of document it is. For 
example, a document created with Microsoft Word uses the 
unique creator code MSWT3 and the document tjqje code 
WDBN. Applications use these codes to determine which docu- 
ments they can handle. 

Drag-and-Drop 

One of the slickest ways to get data from one application to 
another is to use drag-and-drop. You can select something in 
one application and drag it onto another window in the same or 
different application. No need to use the Cut, Copy, or Paste 
commands; just a quick drag will do the trick. The caveat is that 
the applications must support Macintosh drag-and-drop in order 
for this to w'ork. Fominately, most modem applications do sup- 
port it. 

Moving data with drag-and-drop 

1 . Open a file that contains die data that you w'ant to copy (see 
Figure 11.18). This data can be text, an image, sound, a 
QuickTime movie, or a combination of these. In this exam- 
ple, I am moving a photo of a G3 Mac from Apple’s Web 
site into a new PageMaker document. 

2 . Open the document into which you want to move the data 
(see Figure 11.19). 

3 . Select the data that you want to move. 

4 . Drag it into the receiving document’s window (see Figure 

1 1.20). The image is now in die PageMaker document just 
as if you had pasted it in. 
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Figure 11.18 

1 want to use an image of the 
excellent G3 Macs in a 
PageMaker document. 

O I want to use this graphic in a 
document 
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Figure 11.19 

This new PageMaker document is 
ready to receive the image. 
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Figure 11.20 

I dragged the image from 
Netscape Navigator on the left 
into PageMaker on the right. 



Copyright 

Remember that much information 
on the Web is protected by copy- 
right and can't be reused for non- 
private uses without permission. In 
my example. I am using an image 
from a MacWeek article as an 
example. This material is copyright- 
ed and so I can only use it for my 
own information. 



Using Desktop Clippings 

Another way to move data is to create desktop clippings of the 
data that you want to use. *\11 you have to do is drag data from 
an application’s window onto your desktop. The Mac will auto- 
matically create a clippings file diat contains the text, image, or 
sound that you dragged onto the desktop. You can open clip- 
pings files and drag them into other document windows to place 
that data in another document. 

Creating and using clippings file 

1. Open the document containing the data that you want to 
use. In this example, I will take part of die image that I cap- 
tured for Figure 11.18 and drag it into a Word document. 

2 . Select the data that you want to make a clipping from (see 
Figure 1 1.2 1). In Figure 1 1.2 1, you can see a dashed box 
around my selection. 

3 . Drag your selection to your desktop. Your Mac will auto- 
matically create a clipping file (see Figure 1 1.22). 
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Figure 11.21 

The dotted marquee indicates 
that this image is selected. 




Figure 11.22 

The clipping file that was created 
by the Mac; this icon indicates 
that the clipping is a PIQ graphic 



4 . Open the clipping file to view it (see Figure 1 1.23). 

5 . Open die document into which you want to place the clip- 
ping. 

6. Drag the clipping file onto the document's window and 
release the mouse button. The clipping will become part of 
the document (see Figure 1 1.24). 



Using dippings to capture 
information 

Another good use for clipping 
files Is to capture email address- 
es, phone numbers, and other 
text snippets that you want to 
save. Just select the text and 
drag it onto your desktop. The 
dipping will store the informa- 
tion for you. You can then drag 
it into another document or 
view it as a clipping. 
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Figure 11.24 

The clipping file has been 
dragged onto the Word 
document 



Exiting Applications 

No matter how useful an application is, die time will come when 
you must quit it. Quitting an application is usually simple: save 
what yoiiVe doing and quit. 

Somerimes, however, applications won’t respond to your input: 
the cursor will freeze, or you’ll watch a spinning wristwatch for 
20 minutes, or the application will otherwise indicate that it 
doesn’t feel like doing anything useful at the moment. 
Sometimes, the program’s aberrant behavior ties up your whole 
Mac — not just the application that’s misbehaving. To make mat- 
ters worse, because the application won’t respond to you, it 
won’t respond to your attempts to quit. 




Exiting Applications 
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Fortunately, you can force the currently-running application to 
quit by pressing Command-Option-Esc. The Mac will ask if you 
really want to quit the application; if you do, the misbehaving 
application will he forced to quit — sometimes this won’t work 
though and you are forced to restart your Mac. If it does work, I 
highly recommend that you save your work in other applications 
and restart your Mac immediately. After a force-quit, the Mac 
OS is unstable, and will crash sooner or later. 

You may be wondering why you should bother to force-quit if 
you’re just going to restart? VVliy not just reboot the machine 
and save some time? First, if you have unsaved work in any open 
applications (other than the misbehaving application), that work 
will be lost when you reboot. Secondly, doing a sudden, unex- 
pected restart can potentially damage system files or the file 
structure itself. It’s much better to restart gently. 

Don’t use the force-quit process unless you have no other 
choice. Nothing good ever comes out of it — except perhaps sav^- 
ing documents opened in other applications. 
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Working with the 
Mac's Help Systems 



Learning about help systems in the Mac OS 

Understanding where and when to use each kind of 
Mac help 



Learning how to use the various kinds of help 
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A history of help 

Balloon help was introduced in Mac 
OS 7.0. AppleGuide was introduced 
in System 7.5. The Help Center and 
the Assistants were introduced in 
Mac OS 8. For Mac OS 8.5, the Help 
Center has been substantially 
expanded and refined. 



Finding Help Where You Need It 

As good as Mac OS 8.5 is, not everj^ task that you want to 
acconi|)lish is obvious. Soinetiines, you will need help to do what 
you want to do. With Mac OS 8.5, Apple has further refined the 
Mac’s help systems. These help systems are tlie following: 

■ Mac OS Help Center. The Mac OS Help Center has been 
greatly improved for Mac OS 8.5. The Help Center is a 
hyperlink-based system, which means that certain keywords 
are underlined, and you can click on them to move to a 
related area. The Help Center works just like the World 
Wide Wtb does. Help on a specific topic can include addi- 
tional information on that topic, information on related top- 
ics, or an AppleGuide link. 

■ AppleGuide. One of the most innovative help systems ever 
created, AppleGuide goes beyond being an interactive help 
system. It is an active help system, meaning that AppleGuide 
literally shows you how to accomplish specific tasks. 
AppleGuide is still available within applications as it has 
been in past OS version, but it has also been integrated in 
Mac OS 8.5. Some links that you click will lead you into an 
AppleGuide for a task about which you are reading. 

■ Balloon Help. Part of the Mac since System 7.0, Balloon 
Help provides small “balloons” that provide snippets of 
information for interface items, menu commands, and other 
items with which you work. 

■ Assistants. Mac OS 8.5 includes two Assistants. One 
Assistant helps you configure your Mac while the other 
helps you configure your Mac to connect to the Internet. 



Using the Mac's Help Center 

The Mac has always been a user-friendly system, which includes 
its help systems. Mac OS 8.5 continues this tradition. One of the 
newest help systems on the Mac is its Help Center. I'he Help 
Center combines text information with hy’perlinks as well as 
AppleCiuide features. 
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Descriprion: The Help Center is a hyperlink-based system that 
pro\ides help on many aspects of the Mac OS. 

When to use: When you need in-depth information on a topic 
and help performing a specific task, the Help Center should be 
your first stop (particularly for those times you need more than a 
quick blurb on a topic). 

Pros: It provides lots of detailed information on the OS, is easy 
to use, powerful (topic and text searches), and links to 
AppleGuide. 

Cons: It only provides help on the OS so you will need to use a 
different help system to get help on applications. 

The Mac OS Help Center provides the following capabilities: 

■ Topic help that you can browse. You can peruse a variety 
of help topics. V\^en you find one that interests you, you 
can click a hjq^erlink to move into increasing levels of detail 
on that topic. 

■ Text searching for help on specific topics. You can search 
for help by ke\^ords. The Help Center will rank resulting 
hits so that you can look in the most likely topics first, hope- 
fully saving you some time. 

■ Links to AppleGuide. Many task links will lead you into an 
AppleGuide. 

■ Intuitive interface. The Help Center is verj^ easy to use — if 
you have used a Web browser, you can use the Help Center. 
You can move from topic to topic or into the detail on a sin- 
gle topic with a single click. 



The Help Center stands alone 

At the moment, the Help 
Center only provides help with 
Mac OS topics. Unlike 
AppleGuide and Balloon Help, 
you won't find help on your 
favorite applications or utilities. 
Hopefully, some day all the 
Mac's help systems will be a 
single, integrated system, but 
for now you have to deal with 
multiple help systems. 



Understanding the Mac OS Help Center 



Help on help 



The following files enable your Mac to provide the Help Center: 

■ Help folder. The Help folder within the System Folder 
contains all of the files needed for the Help Center. Within 
this folder are three folders and one file. The Apple Help 
View folder contains the files associated with the Help View 
application. The Mac OS Help folder contains the data files 
the Help Center uses to deliver help. The AppleScript Help 
folder contains files needed to provide AppleScript help. 



In the Apple Help Viewer folder 
Is an AppleGuide for the Help 
Viewer. So the Mac OS even 
helps you use the help systems! 
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More help on the way 

While the current Help Center pro- 
vides only Mac OS 85 help, the way 
Apple has developed the system 
makes it possible for software devel- 
opers to add help for their applica- 
tions. Software developers could 
provide a folder of their own help 
files in the Mac's Help folder and 
provide the links within the applica- 
tion. Then you can access applica- 
tion help in the same manner as 
Mac OS help. 



The Help Center file is another data file that is used by the 
Help Center. 

■ Help "Viewer. The Help Viewer is the application that you 
use to view the various help pages. It is located in the Apple 
Help Vew'er folder. 

■ Data files. The Help Center uses lots of different data files 
in order to sei*ve the help pages to you. Some of these are 
html pages, while others are files unic]ue to the Help Viewer 
application. 



HTML 



HTML, or HyperText Markup 
Language, is the language of the 
Web. You will learn more about it in 
Part V, "Using Your Mac to Surf the 
InterneL" 



Working with the Mac OS Help Center 

As a good help system should he, the Mac OS Help Center is 
ver}^ user friendly. It provides detailed help diat is quite easy to 
access. 



Web help? 

If you have used a Web browser, 
the Help Center will look very famil- 
iar to you. Not only does the Help 
Center look like a Web browser, it 
works just like one, too. For exam- 
ple, check out the Forv/ard and 
Backward buttons at the top of the 
window. 



Figure 12.1 

With the Mac's new Help Center, 
all the help you need is only a 
click or two away. 



Q Backward 
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Main Help Page 
Search box 
Hyperlinks 



Finding help in the Help Center 

1. Choose Help Center from the Help menu. You will see die 
main Help Center screen (see Figure 12.1). You can either 
search for specific help or use the Mac OS Help links to 
browse av^ailable help topics. In this e.xample, Fll search for 
specific help on listening to audio CDs. 
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2 . Type “xAuclio CDs” and click Search. You will see the Search 
Results screen (see Figure 12.2). The stars next to each title 
indicate how relevant the Help Center thinks that the item 
is to your search words. 




Figure 12.2 

This is the help that the Help 
Center has to offer on using 
audio CDs. 



3 . To read a particular help item, simply click on the under- 
lined words. In this case, I clicked on Listening to Music 
CDs, and the screen in Figure 12.3 appeared. 

4 . Read the help text. 

5 . Click links that say they will do something to open the 
appropriate control (in this example, “Open AppleCD 
Audio Player for me”). VVTen you click the link, the Help 
Center opens the Audio CD player. Sometimes, such a link 
will activate AppleGuide, which will guide you dirough the 
rest of the steps you need to take. 

6 . To move hack to earlier screens, click the left arrow' at the 
top of the w'indow. 

7 . To move fonvard in the help screens, click the right arrow' 
at the top of the window. 

8 . To move to the main Help Center page, click the upward 
pointing arrow. 
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Figure 12.3 

The Help Center provides lots of 
help with audio CDs. 




The circle and the stop sign 

The red circle with the x in the cen- 
ter is a stop button. It stops any 
activity that is currently happening in 
the Help Center. The arrow wrapped 
in a circle is the Reload button, 
which reloads a page (to clear an 
error for example). 



9 - When you are clone getting help, quit the Help Center by 
pressing Command-Q. Or you can leave it running in the 
background so that die next time you need it, it will be 
immediately available. 

Using AppleGuide 

AppleGuide has been around for a while, yet it is still one of the 
most powerful and helpful help systems on any computer plat- 
form. Mac OS 8.5 continues the Mac’s support of AppleGuide. 
You will also use AppleGuide when obtaining help under the 
iVIac’s Help Center. 

Description: AppleGuide provides active help; AppleGuide 
menus appear on the desktop as well as in many applications. 

MTien to use: Use it when you need help on specific topics and 
tasks for the Mac OS or when you need help from witliin appli- 
cations. 

Pros: It provides lots of detailed information on many topics; 
actually walks you through many tasks. 

Cons: It’s not supported in all applications. 
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Using AppleGuide 

The great thing about AppleGuide is that it explains topics to 
you and then helps you accomplish those tasks by actually per- 
forming the steps for you. You can also do topic searches, and 
you can browse for help. AppleGuide provides help from the 
desktop as well as from within many ap])lications. It is easy to 
use, and is one of the most powerful and innovative help systems 
on any computer platform. 

Understanding AppleGuide 

Each application that supports A])pleGuide comes with its own 
guide file that lives in the folder with the application (for exam- 
ple, the AppleCD xAudio Player Guide file is in the xApplications 
folder witli the AppleCD Audio Player). The Mac OS 8.5 files 
folders that enable AppleGuide are die following: 

■ Apple Guide extension. This extension provides the core 
AppleGuide services for Mac OS 8.5. 

■ Global Guide Files folder. This folder, located in the 
Extensions folder, contains the AppleGuide files for some of 
the s\^stem level processes, such as the Color Guide and the 
Monitors Guide. 

■ Application guide files. There are lots of application guide 
files installed all over your system, one for each application 
that uses AppleGuide. 

Working with AppieGuide 

You can get help from AppleGuide in several ways, including 
browsing or searching for a topic. After you click a topic on 
which you want help, AppleGuide begins to display help win- 
dows and special marks to show' you ivhat needs to be done. If 
you have trouble, AppleGuide performs tasks for you to show 
you how! it is done. 

Most AppleGuides have three basic modes of operation (see 
Figure 12.4). You can choose which mode to use by die large 
buttons at the top of the AppleGuide w'indow'. The modes are 
the following: 
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DonT move guide files 

If you move guide files from the 
folders containing the applica- 
tion, the AppleGuide v/ill not 
work for that application. 
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Figure 12.4 

Many AppleGuides offer three 
modes of operation; this Guide is 
in the TopiG mode. 




■ Topic. Wien you are in this mode, AppleGuide provides 
you with a list of topics in the left pane and specific ques- 
tions that you may want to answer in the right pane (see 
Figure 12.4). Click a question and dieii click OK to start the 
guide. 

■ Index. In the index mode, you can see an alphabetical list of 
index items in die left pane. VVlien you select an item, a 

list of questions to answer appears in the right pane (see 
Figure 12.5). 



I Figure 12.5 

Using AppleGuide in the index 
mode enables you to select a 
topic by alphabetical order. 




■ Search. In the search mode, AppleGuide enables you to 
enter phrases to search for. After you enter a phrase in the 
left pane and click Search, you will see a list of possible 
matches for your search phrase in the right pane (see 
Figure 12.6). Click on a match to start the guide, 
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Using AppleGuide 




WTiile AppleGuide guides you, it prompts y^ou for action with 
several elements that guide you to a particular menu or com- 
mand: 

■ Coachmarks. Coachmarks are big red circles that 

AppleGuide draws to indicate menus that you need to open 
in order to accomplish a task (see Figure 12.7). 
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■ Underlining. Wlien you need to make a selection from an 
open menu, ^AppleGuide underlines the particular selection 
you need to choose. 
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Figure 12.6 

Searching AppleGuide for help 
with monitors. 



Limited modes 

Some AppleGuides only offer 
one mode. This type usually 
presents a single pane contain- 
ing a list of questions that you 
can click on to get help. 



Figure 12.7 

AppleGuide's hints are not subtle, 
just look at this coachmark. 
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■ AppIeGuide windows. If you have trouble performing 
tasks, AppIeGuide will sometimes open an explanatory win- 
dow to help you understand what needs to be done. 

Using AppleCiuide is ver)^ straightforv^ard as a simple example 
will demonstrate. 

Finding help with AppIeGuide 

1 . Open an application that has an AppIeGuide (try the 
AppleCD Audio Player on the Apple menu). 

2 . Choose AppleCD Audio Player Guide from the Help menu 
(if you are using a different application, look for an 
AppIeGuide command from its Help menu). The 
AppIeGuide window will appear (see Figure 12.8). 




Figure 12.8 

AppIeGuide shows you everything 
you need to know about the 
AppleCD Audio Player. 



Floating windows 

AppIeGuide windows float, that is 
they are always foremost on ycur 
screen. Sometimes an AppIeGuide 
window will cover the menus or 
dialogs that you need to complete 
the task. If that happens, just d^g 
the AppIeGuide window out of the 
way. 



3 . Click a topic and click OK. You will see an AppIeGuide win- 
dow that contains information for you to read. 

4 . Follow AppleGuide’s instructions to complete the task. 
Wien you complete a step described in a window, you need 
to click the right triangle in the lower right corner of the 
AppIeGuide window to move to the next step. If you have 
trouble completing a task, look for AppleGuide’s marks to 
guide you. 
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Using Balloon Help 

Balloon Help has been around since Mac OS 7.0, and it is still 
part of Mac OS 8.5. Balloon Help has its place; it is particularly 
useful for identifying what unlabeled buttons do (in those appli- 
cations that support it). Support for Balloon Help has always 
been spotty, but there are a number of areas of Mac OS 8.5 and 
some applications that provide it for you. 

Description: Wlien you point to certain elements (such as com- 
mands and buttons). Balloon Help provides text snippets 
explaining what the element is used for. 

Wlien to use: Use it, when you need to see what a particular 
button or command does. 

Pros: It’s quick and eas\’ to use, and a good memory prompter. 

Cons: It’s not supported in many applications. 

Balloon Help can often provide “quick and dirty” information 
on particular items to which you point. However, be forewarned 
that many applications do not support it and even when they do, 
the help offered in the balloons can be weak. In many ways. 
Balloon Help is the least useful of the w^ays to get help. In fact, 
even some of Apple’s own software does not offer Balloon Help. 
Still, there are occasions when Balloon I lelp can show you what 
you need to know, particularly if you need a quick reminder as to 
what a specific button or command does. 

Understanding Balloon Help 

Balloon Help has no separate files; it is integrated into the OS. 
This means that it is always on; there is no way for you to dis- 
able it. 



AppleGuide support 

Not all applications support 
AppleGuide, but if they do, it 
will always be available under 
the Help menu. If you don't see 
an AppleGuide, you v/ill have to 
make do with whatever help 
system is provided with the 
application. Sometimes, soft- 
ware manufacturers do not use 
AppleGuide because their prod- 
ucts are cross-platform and 
AppleGuide is only available on 
the Mac. Rather than develop- 
ing a help system for each plat- 
form, they develop a common 
help system for all versions of 
their applications. An example 
of this is Microsoft While the 
help systems in Office for Mac 
98 and Office 97 for Windo^vs 
are slightly different in appear- 
ance, the underlying help sys- 
tem is very similar. And, no, 
Microsoft does not support 
AppleGuide. 

AppleGuide is good, but... 

If you try AppleGuide a few 
times and either don't find it 
useful or it is not used in your 
favorite applications, consider 
disabling it since it does use 
some RAM if it is enabled. See 
Chapter 15, “Managing Your 
System Folder," to learn how to 
disable extensions. 



Using Balloon Help 

Using Balloon Help is about as easy as it can be. 
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Getting help with Balloon Help 

1 . Choose Show Balloons from the Help menu. 

2 . Point to items for which you want help. If the application 
supports Balloon Help, a balloon will appear providing an 
explanation of what you are pointing to (see Figure 12.9). 




Balloons and Mac OS 

The Mac OS does provide Balloon 
Help in many areas, but certainly 
not all of them. It is a good idea to 
turn balloons on and move your 
arrow around the desktop to see 
what help you an find there. 

The Finder does provide a basic 
level of Balloon Help for all soft- 
ware, but the Finder's help is mainly 
general information about windows 
and other interface elements (for 
example, if you point to a title bar in 
a document's window. Balloon Help 
will explain what a title bar is). 



3 . Choose Hide Balloons to turn them off. 

Using the Assistants 

Mac OS 8.5 provides a couple of ap|)lications that can help you 
configure certain settings on your Mac. Cleverly enough, since 
these applications assist you, diey are called Assi^ants. 

Two assistant applications are provided widi Mac OS 8.5: Mac 
OS Setup Assistant and Internet Setup iAssistant. Mac OS Setup 
Assistant helps you configure the general setrings for your Mac. 
Internet Setup Assistant helps you configure your Mac to work 
with an existing Internet account, and you can use it to obtain a 
new Internet account and configure your Mac to use it. 

Description: Mac OS 8.5 comes with tw'o assistant applications 
that help you configure your Mac. One assistant walks you 
through the setup of your Mac. The other helps you configure 
your Mac for the Net. 

VVlien to use: Use it when you need to configure the general 
settings for your Mac or when you need to configure your Mac 
to connect to die Net. 

Pros: It’s easy to use. 

Cons: It has a limited application. 
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Using the Assistants 

The Assistants are located in the Assistants folder that is on your 
startup disk (actually diere is only an alias to the Internet Setup 
Assistant, which is located in the Internet folder). 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn about the Internet Setup Assistant, see Chapter 25, "'Connecting Your Mac to 
the Ner 

Using the Mac OS Setup Assistant to configure your Mac 

1 . The first time you start your Mac after installing Mac OS 
8.5, the Mac OS Setup Assistant automatically opens (see 
Figure 12.10). You can also open it at any other time by 
double-clicking its icon. 




2 . Click the right-facing triangle at the bottom of the window 
to begin. From that point on, you enter data and make 
choices as prompted by the Assistant. 

Even after you have configured your Mac and have set it up for 
the Net, you may still find uses for die Assistants. For example, 
you can start the Mac OS Setup Assistant up at any time if you 
want to update your configuration, if you prefer not to use the 
individual control panels. If you want to add a second Internet 
account, you can use the Internet Setup Assistant to help you set 
it up quickly. 
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Figure 12.10 

Using Mac OS Setup Assistant to | 
configure a Mac 



Assistants can be helpful 

Don't think of these Assistants 
only when first configuring 
your Mac. You can use them 
whenever you need to adjust 
settings. This will prevent you 
from having to work with the 
control panels themselves. 
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Customizing Your Mac Is Fun 

One of die most appealing aspects of the Mac has always been 
the capability to customize it to make it reflect your personality 
and the way you work. The Mac OS has always included various 
tools that enable you to change the way your Mac looks and 
sounds. Mac OS 8.5 is no exception; in fact, there are some 
extensive improvements in this area. And, let’s face it, it is just 
plain fun to remake your Mac in your own image. 

The Appearance control panel was introduced in Mac OS 8.0, 
but it has been significantly expanded for Mac OS 8.5 (see 
Figure 13.1). The most significant of these changes is that you 
can now use themes that provide a “look and feel” to your Mac’s 
desktop, as well as the windows, icons, progress bars, sounds, 
and so on. You can create and save different themes, combining 
different styles in each of these areas, and you can easily switch 
between themes to quickly change a number of aspects of your 
Mac. 




Under Mac OS 8.5, the Appearance control panel enables you to 
customize the following areas of your iVIac: 

■ Desktop 

■ Appearance 

■ Fonts 

■ Window options 

■ Sound effects 

■ Themes 
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Customizing the Way Your Mac Looks 

iUmost all Mac users love to tweak their Mac. Whether that 
means using a great photograph as a desktop, tu'eaking fonts 
used in menus, changing the highlight color, or a combination of 
all of these, Mac users love to make their Macs look unique. 

After all, you have to spend a lot of time staring at your iMac, it 
might as well be pleasant for you. 



Adjusting Monitor Settings 

The fundamental areas to adjust are the color depth and resolu- 
tion settings of your monitor. Color depth affects the appearance 
of everything on your desktop because almost everything on tlie 
desktop uses color; using a color deptli that is inappropriate for 
the graphics you are working with can make those graphics look 
poor, or at the least not as their creator intended. Adjusting the 
resolution of your monitor affects the way graphics aj^pear, and 
it also determines how much desktop room you have to work in 
(and simultaneously how large or small objects on the desktop 
appear). 

SEE ALSO 

> To icani about coloi' depth and how to set ity see page / j6 
To leant about resolution and how to set tty see page i66 

Customizing the Desktop 

One of the most fun things to play around with is the appear- 
ance of your desktop. With Mac OS 8.5, you can fill your desk- 
top with either desktop patterns or desktop pictures. Desktop 
patterns use color and shapes to fill your desktop with (hopeful- 
ly) pleasing textures and colors. Desktop pictures are photo- 
graphs that appear on your desktop. If you feel very artistic, 
you also can combine the two. 

Setting desktop patterns and pictures is fun. You can make the 
argument that having a pleasant desktop will make you w^ork 
longer and more efficiently, but that is a stretch given die 
amount of time that you are likely to spend playing around widi 
your desktop! 



Patterns everywhere 

The Mac has always used desk- 
top patterns. Of course, when 
the Mac was first created, it was 
strictly a black-and-white 
machine, so the possible pat- 
terns were somewhat limited. 
Now, you can use and make 
intricate patterns. 

Where did Desktop Pictures go? 

The Desktop Pictures utility in 
Mac OS 8.0 has been replaced 
with a tab on the Appearance 
control panel. You can use this 
to set either a desktop picture 
or a desktop pattern. 
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Desktop photos from the Net 



Setting the Desktop Pattern on Your Mac 



There are lots of images on the 
Internet that you can download and 
use as a desktop photo. As long as 
you use it for strictly personal use, 
you don’t have to worry about 
copyright issues either. But if the 
image is part of a shareware collec- 
tion, make sure that you pay the 
shareware fee! 

Your own desktop photos from 
CD-ROM 



Desktop patterns are somewhat more simple than desktop pic- 
tures since they usually involve basic shapes and colors rather 
than a full-blown image. Desktop patterns consist of smaller 
“squares” of patterns that are repeated to fill up the entire desk- 
top, much like a quilt is made of “squares” of material. Hiese 
squares are usually eidicr 16 x 16 pixels or 128 x 128 pixels 
“big.” iVIac OS 8.5 comes with a large variety of desktop patterns 
that you can use, or you can create your own patterns to use. 

Setting the desktop pattern on your Mac 



You can also have your photos 
developed on CD-ROM and then 
use the digital versions from the 
CD-ROM as desktop pictures. 



1 . Open the Appearance control panel and click on the 

Desktop tab. You will see the Desktop Settings window (see 
Figure 13.2). The window has two panes. In the left pane, 
yoiril see a preview of the pattern that is selected from the 
list in the right pane. Just below the preview, you’ll see the 
name of the pattern, its size in pixels, and its file size. 



Figure 13.2 

I You can set a desktop 
I pattern with the Appearance 
control panel. 

Q Preview window 

^ Pattern name and size 

^ Available patterns 
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2 . Use the scroll bar to scroll through available patterns in die 
right pane. 

3. Select a pattern and preview it in the left pane. 

4. W'lien you find a pattern that you want, click Set Desktop 
(.see Figure 13.3). "Fhc desktop pattern you choose will fill 
your desktop (see Figure 13.4). 
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5 - Close rhe eontrol panel. 

Creating Your Own Desktop Pattern 

If you are the artistic ty|ie (which I am definitely not, as you can 
tell from the pattern I created in this section), you can create and 
use your own desktop patterns. 
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Figure 13.3 

The desktop pattern Mac OS 
Default is selected in the available 
patterns pane and is previewed in 
the left preview pane. 



Figure 13.4 

From this desktop pattern, you 
can tell which operating system I 
prefer. 



Your own desktop photos from 
digital cameras or scanners 

If you have a digital camera or 
a sanner, you can aeate desk- 
top pictures from your own 
photos. For example, I use a 
digital camera to take photos 
during bike tours that I ride. I 
use these as my desktop pic- 
tures. They are a nice reminder 
of the life that exists away from 
the keyboard (which is needed, 
especially in the dead of the 
Indiana winter!). You can learn 
about digital cameras and scan- 
ners in Chapter 18, 
"Understanding and Using 
Input Devices." 
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Creating and using your own desktop pattern 

I. Use a graphics program to create a 16 pixel x 16 pixel block 
(or 128 X 128, as long as it is square, it doesn’t matter 
which). Save the file as a common desktop format, such as 
PICT (see Figure 13.5). 




2 . Drag the file you created onto die preview window in die 
Appearance control panel. You will see your pattern in the 
window (see Figure 13.6). 




Figure 13.6 

The file blob.PICT has been 
dragged onto the preview win- 
dow; you now see it as a choice 
in the available patterns pane as 
well. 



3. To apply your new creation to die desktop, click Set 
Desktop. Your pattern fills your desktop (see Figure 13.7). 
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Figure 13.7 

This pattern looks worse 
onscreen in color than it does in 
the book; I warned you that I am 
not an artist. 



Your own desktop photos from 
digital cameras or scanners 

If you have a digital camera or 
a scanner, you can create desk- 
top pictures from your own 
photos. For example, I use a 
digital camera to take photos 
during bike tours that I ride. I 
use these as my desktop pic- 
tures. They are a nice reminder 
of the life that exists away from 
the keyboard (which is needed, 
especially In the dead of the 
Indiana winter!). You can learn 
about digital cameras and 
scanners in Chapter 18 , 
“"Understanding and Using 
Input Devices." 



Setting a Desktop Picture 

Desktop pictures are even more fun than desktop patterns. You 
can make your desktop into an)^hing that you can picture (liter- 
ally). Photographs of scenery' make excellent desktop photos as 
do photos from special occasions or ev'en special people. Setting 
desktop pictures is also simple to do. 

Setting the desktop picture on your Mac 

1. Open the Appearance control panel and click on the 
Desktop tab. You will see the desktop settings window (see 
Figure 13.2). 

2 . Click Place Picture. You will see the Choose a File window. 
The default folder is the Desktop Pictures folder in which 
there are a number of pictures that \'ou can use. 

3. Select a picture that looks promising (try Golden Poppy^. 

4. To see a preview, click Show Preview (see Figure 13.8). 



Desktop pattern tips 

When selecting or creating a 
desktop pattern, keep the fol- 
lowing points in mind. Keep the 
pattern simple. Complex pat- 
terns can Interfere with your 
ability to see things on your 
desktop. Use only a few colors. 
Again, too many colors can 
make your desktop distracting 
rather than pleasing. Avoid lots 
of medium-sized graphics in a 
pattern. If you use a graphic 
that is about the same size as 
an icon, you will have an even 
harder time finding the real 
icons. Keep the "pattern" graph- 
ic significantly smaller or larger 
than the icon size that you use. 
You can also use a photo or a 
part of a photo as a pattern. 
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Figure 13.8 

The Choose a File dialog 
enables you to preview 
pictures that you might want 
to use. 

O Preview of selected file 
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Cut and Paste 

You can also select a pattern in your 
graphics program, copy It, and then 
paste it in the preview window of 
the Appearance control panel to 
apply it. When you do this, your 
new pattern won't have a name. 
Choose Pattern Name from the 
Appearance control panel's Edit 
menu to give it one. 

Choose a pattern 

You will find samples of patterns as 
you travel the Net and use various 
resources. You can paste these into 
the Appearance control panel just 
like you did with your own aeation. 
You can also cut out parts of other 
graphic (such as photos) to use as 
a pattern. 

Free photos 

Mac OS 8.5 comes with a number 
of pictures that you can apply to 
your desktop. These are stored in 
the Desktop Pictures folder that is 
within the Appearance folder that is 
\Mthin the System Folder. 

What is a picture? 

A picture can also be a drawing, 
painting, or even a frame that you 
capture from video. If you can cap- 
ture something In an image file, it 
can be a desktop picture. 



5. When you find something you like, click Choose. You will 
return to die Desktop tab of die Appearance control panel. 

6 . Use the Position pop-up menu to set the position of the 
photo. Your choices are the following: Position 
Automarically (the iVIac does what it thinks best), Tile 
(which fills the screen with as many copies of the photo as 
are needed to fill the desktop), Center (which places one 
copy of the image in the center of the desktop), Scale (which 
fills your desktop with the image, but keeps the image to 
.scale), and Fill (which adjusts the photo as needed to fill the 
desktop). 

7. WTieii you are satisfied widi the position, click Set Desktop. 
The deskto|) picture you choose will appear on the desktop 
(see Figure 13.9). 

Changing Icons 

The Mac has been always been known by its icons. They appear 
everywhere on files, folders, disks, and so on. Every^ing that 
appears on your desktop can be represented with an icon. As 
with most things Macintosh, you can change the icons that are 
used on your own desktop. 

You learned about the Get Info command in Chapter 4, 
“Working with the Finder,” but there is one more trick it does 
that I saved for this chapter*. You can use it to change the icon 
that is used by the file, folder, or volume for which you are get- 
ting information. 
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You can easily copy anti paste icons from one file or folder to 
another. You can also use a graphias program to create your own 
icons. The main difference between creating icons and other 
graphics is that icons are small, even at their largest size. Here 
are some things to keep in mind when you consider creating 
your own icons: 

■ Size does matter. Icons are tiny images. In fact, you should 
create icons as images that are 32 pi.xels wide by 32 pi.xels 
high. I'hat is not much room to work with. Even though 
you can magnify them within your graphics application as 
you create them, keep in mind that the icon will he 32 x 32 
when it is displayed on the desktop. 

■ Copy and create. You can co|)y icons from any file, folder, 
or volume into your graphics program and modify them. No 
sense in starting from scratch if you don’t have to. 

■ Previews make great icons. Some file types, such as graph- 
ics and Quickl ime movies, enable you to see a thumbnail 
view of the file as its icon. These thumbnails are particularly 
good sources of icon material for other files and folders. 



Figure 13.9 
Ah, that's more like it 




Drag-and-drop 



You can also drag a picture file 
onto the preview window, just 
as you can do with a pattern. 

Picture formats 

You can use just about any 
standard graphic file format as a 
desktop picture. The formats 
you can use as desktop pictures 
indude the following: PICT, 
JPEG, TIFF, GIF, and so on. 
While you can't use formats 
that are proprietary to a graph- 
ics or image editing application, 
most of these applications 
enable you to save files in one 
of the "standard" graphic file 
formats. 

Picture sizes 

The size of the photo you use 
and the size of your desktop 
will affect how that image 
appears. For example, if you 
use a 640 X 480-sized image on 
a 832 X 624-sized desktop, it 
won’t fill the saeen using the 
default settings. You can use the 
Scale and Fill controls in the 
Desktop tab to fit the picture to 
the desktop (it will "stretch" a 
smaller image to fill a larger 
desktop, for example) in order 
to make the image look as you 
want it to (to fill the saeen, for 
example). However, the image 
will look its best if it is sized 
properly on its own so that your 
Mac does not have to "tweak" it 
to display it. 

If you have a small image, you 
can also tile it to make it fill the 
saeen (although this can give 
you a headache if it is a com- 
plex image). 
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Patterns and pictures 

If you apply a pattern to your desk- 
top, and then appty a picture over it 
that does not fill the desktop, you 
will see the pattern around the 
edges of your photo. If you center 
the photo, you can use a pattern to 
aeate a nice frame around it. 



The first step-by-step in this section shows you how to use cut 
and paste to swap icons. In the following step-by-step, you will 
learn how to use icons that you can create in a graphics program. 

Changing icons with Get Info 

1 . Create or find a file, folder, or icon for which you want to 
change the icon. 

2 . Select that file or folder and press Command-I. You’ll see 
the info window for that item (see Figure 13.10). In the 
upper-left comer of the window, you’ll see the item’s icon. 



Figure 13.10 

This folder has a plain old 
folder icon. 

^ Icon editing box 



Picture combos 

You can also use an image editing 
program to combine multiple pho- 
tos into a single desktop image. For 
example, if you have individual pho- 
tos of your favorite landmarks, you 
can paste them all into one image 
and use that to see all of them at 
once. 

A warning you can ignore 

When you set a desktop picture, 
your Mac warns you that it may 
cover the desktop pattern. Should 
you worry? No. 

Using your own photos 

To use your om photos, either 
place them in the Desktop Pictures 
folder or just move to the folder 
containing them from the Choose a 
File dialog. 
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3 . Find another icon that you want to use on this item, select 
it, and press Command-I. 

4 . Click on its icon to select it and press Command-C to copy 
it to tlie clipboard. 

5 . Move back to the first item’s info window. 
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6 . Click the old, boring icon to select it and press Command- 
V. The icon that you copied will be pasted over the current 
one (see Figure 13.11). 

7. Close the info window. The item will now have the image 
you pasted as its icon (see Figure 13.12). 




Figure 13.11 

This is the same folder as in 
Figure 13.10, but notice that it 
now sports a nice picture as an 
icon instead of the generic folder. 



J [J2I 


Figure 13.12 


1 untitled folder 


This folder now has a nice 




looking custom icon. 



Copying and pasting icons is all well and good, but who wants to 
just use someone else’s work? You can create your own icons as 
well. 

Creating a custom icon 

1 . Using your favorite graphics program, create a graphic tliat 
is 32 pixels wide by 32 pixels high (see Figure 13.13). 
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2 . Wien you are done, select your image and copy it to the 
clipboard. 

3. Move to the item for which you want to create a custom 
icon and open its info window. 

4. Select its icon and paste the icon from the clipboard over it. 
You will see your new icon in the icon editing box. 

5. Close the info window. You will see that the item now has 
your custom icon (see Figure 13.14). 



Figure 13.14 

I am not sure that this custom 
icon is what anyone would call an 
improvement, but at least you get 
the idea. 



Keep your pictures moving 

You can have your Mac randomly 
select and display a desktop picture 
so that each time it starts you see a 
different image on your desktop. 
This is really neat and is simple to 
do. Instead of moving a single 
photo onto the preview window, 
drag a folder containing photos 
onto It Your Mac will randomly 
choose an image from this folder 
and display it in the window. Set the 
desktop picture. The next time you 
start your Mac, It will select another 
photo from that folder and display 
that photo on your desktop. Each 
time you start your Mac, you are 
treated to a new desktop Image (it 
randomly selects a photo from the 
folder you dropped on the preview 
window). 




Customizing Menus, Highlight Colors, and Other 
Graphic Elements 

You can set the appearance of menus, icons, windows, and con- 
trols, as well as the highlight color your Mac uses. VV^th Mac OS 
8.5, Apple has introduced some new terminology that you 
should understand: 

■ Appearance. Appearance is the term Apple applies to die 
general look of menus, icons, windows, and controls. 

■ Highlight. This is the same as in previous versions; it is the 
color something turns when you select it. 

■ Variation. The variation color is used for emphasis in con- 
trols and menus. 

Setting diese elements is straightforward. 
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Setting appearance 

1. Open the Appearance control panel. 

2 . Click the Appearance tab. You will see the Appearance 
controls (see Figure 13.15). 




3. Choose the Appearance that you want from the Appearance 
pop-up menu. At the time of tliis writing, it wasn’t clear if 
more than one Appearance scheme will be provided with 
Mac OS 8.5. If you only see Apple platinum, then you can’t 
make any other selections. However, there will likely be sever- 
al appearance schemes from which you can choose; Apple plat- 
inum will likely be most moderate choice. The other options 
will be more “colorful.” There are several appearance schemes 
from wWch you can choose; Apple platinum is the most mod- 
erate choice. The other options are more “colorful.” 

4. Choose the Highlight color you want to use from the pop- 
up menu. If you choose Other, you will move into the Color 
Picker, which you can use to create a custom highlight color. 

SEE ALSO 

>" To learu about the Color Picker^ see page rj6 

5. Choose the emphasis color for menus and controls from tlie 
Variation pop-up menu. 

6 . Close the control panel. Your new appearance scheme will 
be applied to the desktop (see Figure 13.17). 

Customizing Window Options 

The Appearance control panel also enables you to change some 

standard window behavior with the Options tab. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn about wifidoiv options, see page 



Figure 13.15 

Setting the Appearance with the 
Appearance control panel. 



Where to get pictures? 

If you don't have a digital cam- 
era or a scanner, you may won- 
der where you can get new 
photos to try. The answer is the 
Internet (where else?). There 
are many places from which 
you can download general 
images as well as those that are 
created to be used as desktop 
pictures. 

Dump the picture 

You can remove a desktop pic- 
ture by clicking the Remove 
Picture button. You will then see 
the desktop pattern instead. 

There is another way 

You can also use the resource 
editing utility, ResEdit, to create 
your own custom Icons for any 
file, folder, or volume. It isn't 
terribly difficult to do so, but I 
don't have room In this chapter 
to show you how (my editor 
yells at me when chapters get 
too long). Check out a good 
ResEdit book, such as Zen and 
the Art of Resource Editing, to 
learn about this. 
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Figure 13.16 

This desktop has the Gizmo 
I appearance scheme applied; it 
certainly lives up to its name (this 
I was part of an early beta version 
of Mac OS 8.5, it may not be part 
of the final version). 



Reverting to the original icon 

If you don't like the changes you 
have made to an icon, you can 
select it in the Get Info window and 
press Command-X or choose Gear 
from the Edit menu to remove the 
custom icon. The icon will revert to 
its original one (which is actually 
stored In the file's resource fork). 

Icons, icons everywhere 

Just like desktop pictures, you will 
Find collections of icons that you 
can use with the cut-and-paste 
method. You can find lots of these 
at your favorite Mac sites on the 
Net 
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Customizing Fonts 

You can also use the Appearance control panel to set the fonts 
that your Mac uses on the desktop and menus. 

Customizing fonts 

1. Open the Appearance control panel and click the Fonts tab 
(see Figure 13.17). 




Figure 13.17 

Using the Fonts tab of the 
Appearance control panel, you 
can set the font type and size that 
your Mac uses. 
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2 . Set the menu and headings font with the Large System Font 
pop-up menu. 

3 . Set the font for text and labels with the Small System Font 
pop-up menu. 

4 . Set the font used in list views and for icons witli the \^iews 
Font pop-up menu. 

5 . Set the size of the font used in List view. 

6 . If you want the fonts to appear as smoodi as possible, check 
the “Smooth all fonts on screen” check box and set the size 
that you want your xMac to begin smoothing the fonts. 

7 . Close the control panel. Your font selections will be used. 



High resolution 

If you use a high resolution on 
your monitor, it makes the 
items on your desktop seem 
smaller. If the fonts in the List 
view get too hard to read, you 
can use the Appearance control 
panel to increase their size. 



Customizing Numbers 

You can set the default appearance of numbers on your Mac 
through the Numbers control panel (see Figure 13.18). 




Figure 13.18 

The Numbers control panel 
enables you to set the default 
format of numbers. 



Font smoothing 



Setting the format of numbers on your Mac 

1. Open the Numbers control panel. 

2 . Choose the country format you want to use from the 
Number Format pop-up menu (}'ou can choose Custcjin to 
create your own format). 

3 . Set the separators that you want to use. 

4 . Set the currency symbol and location with the Currency 
controls. 

5 . Close the control panel. 



Font smoothing, also called 
anti-aliasing, makes large sizes 
of fonts look less bitmapped 
and thus more smooth. Why 
wouldn't you want this always 
on? Because it requires "extra" 
resources for your Mac to 
smooth fonts. This can slow 
down the general performance 
of your Mac when it opens win- 
dows and redraws the screen. 
The surest way to tell if the per- 
formance hit is perceptible is to 
try it and see. 
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U.S.-centric 

If you use US standards for num- 
bers and currency, you don't need 
to change the settings in the 
Numbers control panel because 
they are U.S. standard by default. 



Figure 13.19 

Setting sound with the Monitors & 
Sound control panel. 



Volume controls 



Many applications also have their 
own volume controls, such as 
MoviePlayer, AppleCD Audio Player, 
and Apple Video Player. These vol- 
umes "build" off the volume set in 
the Monitors & Sound control panel. 
If you can't get enough volume 
while using an application, check 
the Monitors & Sound control panel 
to make sure that the system vol- 
ume isn't set too low. 
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Customizing the Way Your Mac Sounds 

Changing the way your Mac looks is only half the fun — the Mac 
is a multimedia machine after all. There are a number of ways 
that you can use sound on your Mac. In this section, you will 
learn how to do just that. 

Adjusting Sound 

You control the basic sound of your Mac through die Monitors 
& Sound control panel. 

Adjusting sound parameters with the Monitors & Sound control panel 

1. Open the Monitors & Sound control panel. 

2 . Click the Sound button (see Figure 13.19). 




3. Use the Computer System Volume slider to set the general 
volume of your system (or click the Mute check box if you 
want your machine to be silent). 

4. Choose the Sound Output Quality from the pop-up menu. 
The higher the quality, the more resources are required to 
play the sound back. Unless your iVIac is just limping along, 
leave this set at its highest setting. 

5. Adjust the sound balance between left and right speakers 
with the Computer System Balance slider. 
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Sound source 

You can also select a sound 
source from the Control Strip 
module. If you switch between 
sources regularly, use the 
Control Strip module because it 
is the fastest way to do so. 



Customizing Sound Effects 

W^th Mac OS 8.5, you can apply a variety of sound effects to 
different actions. 

Setting sound effects 

1 . Open the Appearance control panel. 

2 . Click the Sound tab (see Figure 13.20). 



6 . Choose a sound monitoring source with the Sound 
Monitoring Source pop-up menu. You will see several 
options, depending on your Mac. These include: CD, which 
takes input from the CD-ROM drive, Sound in, which takes 
sound from the microphone, RCA In, which takes sound 
from an AV board, and None, which disables any sound 
input. 'ITiis setting determines what sound is recorded when 
you use any sound capture utility. 

7. Close the control panel. 



3. 




Choose a soundtrack from the Sound track pop-up menu. 

As with the appearance schemes, it wasn’t clear which sound 
effect sets Apple would include with the final version of 
Mac OS 8.5. With beta versions, the soundtrack choices 
included Gizmo, High-Tech, and Platinum. The Platinum 
Sounds sound track will definitely be installed, so you will 
definitely be able to use it. 



Figure 13.20 

You can add sound effects to 
different actions with the 
Appearance control panel. 



A well coordinated Mac 

Notice that the available sound- 
track correlates with the choices 
you had with the Appearance 
pop-up menu. These sound- 
tracks have been designed to 
'‘match’' the appearance 
schemes. If you want your Mac 
to be truly sound-coordinated, 
select the soundtrack that 
matches your appearance 
scheme. 



4. Check the bo.xes for the actions for w'hich you want sound 
effects (Menus, Windows, Controls, or Finder). 



5. Close the control panel. 
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Sounds are good, or are they? 

You may find that these sounds are 
neat when you first turn them on, 
but after you have opened a win- 
dow for the hundredth time, you 
may grow tired of them. Usually 
with sound, you want to have it be 
an occasional blip to reflect some 
significant event, rather than a con- 
tinual stream of sound effects. But, 
try them for yourself to see what 
you like. 



Figure 13.21 

You can use the Monitors & 
Sound control panel to set alert 
sounds. 
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Changing the Way Your Mac Looks and Sounds 

Customizing the Alert Sound 

You are probably familiar with the quack, beep, and other alert 
sounds that your Mac makes when it wants to get your attention. 
These sounds are fun to play with, and your Mac comes 
equipped with a number from which you can choose. In this sec- 
tion, you’ll learn how to choose an alert sound, how to record 
your own, and where alert sounds are stored on your Mac. 

Setting Alert Sounds 

You probably already know how to change your alert sound, but 
just in case you don’t, here’s how. 

Setting alert sounds 

1 . Open the Monitors & Sound control panel. 

2 . Click the Alerts button (see Figure 13.21). 




3. Click the sound you want to use from the Mert Sound win- 
dow. You are treated to a sample alert. 

4. Adjust the sound level of die alert with the slider. This adds 
to the system lever sound that you set with the Sound but- 
ton. If you really crank the s\\stem volume up and also the 
alert volume, that quack might knock you out of your seat. 

5. Cvlose the control panel. 

Recording Your Own Alert Sounds 

After a while you may get tired of using the same old alert 
sounds. If so, add your owti. You can record an alert sound from 
a?iy sound source from which you can record. These include 
audio CDs, the microphone, QuickTime movies, and so on. 
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There are also several different ways to record alert sounds as 

well. These include the following: 

■ Monitors & Sound control panel 

■ SimpleSound utility 

■ MoviePlayer (with QuickTime Pro) 

■ SiinpleText 

SEE ALSO 

To learn how to record an alert sound from an audio CD, see page 224 

The following step-by-step shows you how to record an alert 

sound with the SimpleSound, but all the methods work similarly. 

Recording and adding your own alert sound by using SimpleSound 

1. Open the Monitors & Sound control panel, click the Sound 
button, and choose the sound monitoring source from the 
pop-up menu. If you have a microphone on your Mac, use it 
for this step-by-step by choosing Sound In. If you don’t have 
a microphone, record an alert sound from a CD instead (you 
can find out how in Chapter 10, “Working with 
Multimedia”). 

2 . Close the Monitors & Sound control panel. 

3. Choose SimpleSound from the Apple menu. You will see the 
Alert Sounds window (see Figure 13.22). 



Stating the obvious 

Of course you have to have a 
Mac with a microphone or 
other sound input to record a 
sound 
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Figure 13.22 

The Alert Sounds window enables 
you to record your own alert 
sounds. 



4. Click Add. You will see the recording tool (see Figure 
13.24). 

5. Click the Record button and make your sound. 

6. When you are done, click the Stop button. 
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Figure 13.23 

You will see this recording tool in 
a number of places, including the 
SimpleSound utility, SimpleText 
and other applications. 
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7 . Click the Play button to preview your new alert sound. If it 
isn’t good enough, click Record and try again. 

8 . V\Tien you are ready to move on, click Save. In the resulting 
dialog, name your new alert sound and click OK, AA-Tien you 
return to the Alert Sounds dialog box, you will see your new 
sound added to the list (see Figure 13.24). 



Figure 13.24 

Using SimpleSound, I added a 
new alert sound, called STOP IT, 
to my Mac 
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Sounds to use? 

There are lots of sound formats 
around that you can use, so how do 
you know what you can use as an 
alert sound? Just try double-clicking 
it If it plays without launching an 
application, you can use it as an 
alert sound. These files have the 
icon shown in Rgure 13.26. 



9. Close the Alert Sounds dialog. The next time your Mac 
needs your attention, it will play the alert sound that you 
just recorded. 

Adding Other Alert Sounds 

To add a new alert sound, you don’t have to record it yourself. 
You will find lots of sounds on the Net and other places that you 
can use as alert sounds. The only requirement is that the file be 
a System 7 type sound. There are lots of tliose floating around, 
and there are applications diat you can use to convert sounds 
into System 7 sounds (such as QuickTime Pro, for example). 

SEE ALSO 

>■ To learn hoiv to conva't a sound into a Systein 7 sound by using MoviePlayer Pro, see 
page 2 

Adding an alert sound that you don't record 

1. Find the sound that you want to use (see Figure 13.26). 
Suitable files have an icon widi a speaker on it. 
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Figure 13.25 

I recorded this sound in the 
previous step-by-step. 



2 . Quit all open applications (otherwise you won’t be able to 
modify the System file which you will learn about in the 
ne.xt section). 

3 . Drag the sound file into the System Folder; click OK when 
your Mac asks if it is OK if it puts this file in the System file. 

4 . Use the Monitors & Sound control panel to choose the new 
sound as your alert sound. 



Beating the System 

The System file (which actually is a suitcase) is used to store the 
sounds that are available as system alerts, as well as the various 
keyboard layouts that you can use with your Mac. If you open it, 
you will see the items that are available (see Figure 13.26). 




Figure 13.26 

The System file-also known as 
the System suitcase-contains 
your alert sounds and keyboard 
layouts. 



You can see in Figure 13.27 that the alert sound I recorded earli- 
er is in this file. You can manually drag sound files in and out of 
the System file to install or remove them. 

Customizing Your Mac's Voice 

Using its Text-to-Speech capabilities, your Mac can read text in 
a document to you, as well as reading text in alerts and dialog 
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TexMo-Speech 

To have your Mac read to you, you 
must have installed Text-to-Speech 
when you installed Mac OS 8.5. If 
the steps in this section don't work, 
read Appendix A "Installing and 
Maintaining the Mac OS," to learn 
how to install system components. 



boxes. Your Mac has a number of voices that it can use to speak 
to you. There is just something cool about hearing your Mac 
speak. Hear it for yourself. 

SEE ALSO 

> To kumi iibout ypeakhig commumls to your Mac^ see page 

Controlling how your Mac speaks 

1 . Open the Speech control panel. 

2 . To make your Mac speak the text in dialogs and alerts, 
choose Talking xAJerts from the Options pop-up menu. 



' Figure 13.27 
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Make your own phrases 

If you choose Edit Plirase List and 
then Add, you can type your own 
phrase for the Mac to speak. Use 
the speaker icon to hear your Mac 
read the phrase, and if you like it, 
click OK. Your new phrase will 
appear on the Speak the Phrase 
pop-up menu. 

Both works too 



If you have both the "Speak the 
phrase" and "Speak the alert' check 
boxes checked, your Mac will first 
read the phrase and then the text in 
the dialog. 



3. To have the Mac speak a specific phrase for each alert, click 
die “Speak the phrase” check box and choose the phrase that 
the iVIac should speak from the pop-up menu. Choose Next 
in the list or Random from the list to have your iMac choose 
a different phrase each time. 

4. To have the Mac speak the text in alert boxes, click the 
“Speak the alert” text box. 

5. Set an interv^al for the Mac to wait before it begins speaking 
the alert or text. This inter\ al is the time betw^een the 
moment ivhen the dialog appears on your screen and when 
your Mac begins to speak. 

6 . Set the voice your Mac uses by choosing Voice from the 
Options pop-up menu; then select a voice from the Voice 
pop-up menu. 

7. Adjust the rate at which the voice speaks by using the slider. 

8 . Listen to the voice by clicking the speaker icon. 

9. When you arc done, close the control panel. 
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Putting It All Together with Themes 

Themes, a new feature for Mac OS 8.5, enable you to store all 
your appearance customizations (appearance of menus, fonts, 
desktop pictures, sound effects, and so on) in a single place. You 
can then switch between sets of customizations (themes) by sim- 
ply changing the tlieme you are using. Themes enable you to 
quickly change many aspects of your Mac because you don’t 
have to change all of the indi\ddual settings. You can use the 
themes tliat came with Mac OS 8.5, and you can create your 
own themes by creating and saving your own customized 
appearance settings. 

Choosing a Theme 

Choosing a theme is simple, and you probably noticed that the 
x\ppearance control panel has a Themes tab. 

Choosing a theme 

1. Choose Appearance from Control Panels on the Apple 
menu. You will see the Appearance control panel again; tliis 
time, click Themes (see Figure 13.28). You will see a list of 
available themes. 



Installing themes 

Some themes may not be 
installed by default when you 
run the Mac OS Install program. 
When you open the Mac OS 
8.5 CD-ROM. look for a folder 
called Drag to System Folder. 
Open this folder and drag all 
the files you see onto your 
closed System Folder. When 
your Mac asks you if it should 
put these items in the right 
folder, answer OK. Any themes 
in this folder will now be avail- 
able to you in the Appearance 
control panel. If you don't see 
this folder on your Mac OS 8.5 
CD-ROM. don't v/oixy about it 
The themes were probably 
installed in your System Folder 
already. 




Figure 13.28 

You can use the Themes pane of 
the Appearance control panel to | 
set a theme for your Mac 



2 . Scroll to the right in the window until you see a theme that 
you want to tiy^ 

3- Click on the theme. Your desktop is transformed from 
something like that in Figure 13.30 to tliat in Figure 13.31. 
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Figure 13.29 

A desktop with the Mac OS 
Default theme applied. 



More on coordination 



The Gizmo Zone theme uses the 
Gizmo appearance set and the 
Gizmo Sounds soundtrack to 
achieve this delicate balance of 
subtle design. 




Figure 13.30 

The same desktop with the Gizmo 
I in the Zone applied. 
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4. Close the control panel. 

Saving Themes 

You are a Mac user. Why should you use tliemes created by 
others? You have to be you, right? With Mac OS 8.5, you can 
be. Once you have developed a look and feel that you like, you 
can save all of your settings (appearance, fonts, desktop, sound, 
and options) as a tlicme. You can create multiple themes and 
switch between them whenever the mood strikes. 

Creating, saving, and using a custom theme 

1. Use the Appearance control panel to adjust any aspect of the 
interface that you want to (use the previous sections in this 
chapter to do so). 

2 . WTien you have tweaked everything to your satisfaction, 
click Save Theme. 

3. Name your theme and click OK. Your theme will now be 
part of the available themes list (see Figure 13.32). It will 
also be applied to your desktop. 



Themes 



Eventually, you will be able to 
find and use themes that other 
people have created, but that 
weren't induded with Mac OS 
8.5. Then you can place theme 
files in the Theme Files folder 
that is in the Appearance folder 
in the System Folder. Once you 
have done so, you’ll be able to 
choose that particular theme, 
just as you now use the themes 
that came with Mac OS 8.5. 

Removing themes 

You can remove a theme from 
the list by selecting it and press- 
ing Delete. 



4. 




Close the control panel and enjoy (see Figure 13.33). 



Figure 13.31 

The Ultimate Theme combines 
the best (or worst?) of everything. 



Where did my theme go? 

If you open the Themes folder 
to look for your new theme, 
you won’t see it It is part of the 
file called Custom Themes. 
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Figure 13.32As with the 
appearance schemes, it 
wasnit clear which 
sound effect sets Apple 
would include with me 




Being able to change die way your Mac looks and sounds is one 
of the most fun parts of using a Mac. V\^ith Mac OS 8.5, die 
amount of control you have over the “personality” of your Mac 
is even greater than it has been in the past. Even better, dienies 
enable you to make major changes to all aspects of your Mac’s 
appearance with a single mouse click. For those of us who like to 
customize our Macs, life is good. 
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Physical RAM 

Physical RAM refers to the RAM 
chips that are installed in your Mac. 
There is also virtual RAM which is a 
means by which your Mac simulates 
physical RAM by using its hard disk 
to store data. Physical RAM is much 
faster and more reliable than virtual 
memory. 



Understanding Memory 

Using a Mac involves using software to control hardware, and 
the hardware on which you run your software largely determines 
how well tliat software works. In order for you to be as produc- 
tive as possible, both the hardware and software components of 
your system have to be working in synch or your Mac will not 
perform the way you want it to. 



Types of RAM chips 

Although all Macs use RAM, they 
don't all use the same kind of RAM. 
As with all other kinds of hardware, 
the speed and size of RAM chips 
have increased over the years. 

There are lots of different types of 
RAM chips around, and each Mac 
model uses a specific kind. When 
looking at RAM chips listed in a cat- 
alog or in the specifications for a 
computer, you will see terms such 
as SIMM (Single Inline Memory 
Module), DIMM (Dual Inline 
Memory Module), and so on. 

RAM and your Mac 

You don't need to think about the 
particular kind of RAM chip that 
your Mac uses beyond ensuring that 
if you add RAM to your Mac, you 
gel the right type of chip for your 
particular machine. There are charts 
and databases that will tell you 
which kind of chips your Mac uses, 
but there is an easier way than find- 
ing one of those. Simply ask the 
vendor from whom you purchase 
the RAM. It should be able to tell 
you what kind of RAM chips you 
need. One of the best RAM 
vendors around is The Chip 
Merchant at http : / /www . 
thechipmerchant.com. 

If you need RAM, this is the 
place to go. 



The most important area of this harclware/software sjTiibiosis is 
your Mac’s memory, particularly its Random Access Memory 
(RAM). R/\M affects everything you do with your Mac. Not 
having enough RAiVI installed or not knowing how to properly 
manage the RAM that you do have will hamper your productivi- 
ty, not to mention making you frustrated with your machine. 

Mac OS 8.5 provides several tools that you can use to manage 
your Mac’s memory. Learning to use these tools effectively will 
help you be more productive and to better know how' to prevent 
or solve lots of problems. 

There are other sorts of memory^ that have an impact on your 
Mac’s performance, such as its processor cache, but you can’t 
control how these areas of memory work. You pretty much use 
tliem as tliey are. The only way to change them is to increase the 
amount available to your Mac through a hardware upgrade. 

In this chapter, y^ou will learn how' to manage your Mac’s memo- 
ry resources. But before you get into the “how' to,” a bit of 
explanation of “why to” is in order. 

Understanding Physical RAM 

In a nutshell, RAM is an area in which your Mac stores data that 
it is w'orking with. Data stored in RAAI is only^ temporary^, it is 
constantly replaced by news updated information as your Mac 
continues to w'ork. 'Lhink of R/VM as your Mac’s data holding 
tank, and you won’t be fiir off. 
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Fortunately, you don’t have to understand all the intricate details 
of how your Mac works with its RAM. However, in order to be 
able to effectively manage your Mac’s RAAT, you do need to have 
a general understanding of how RAM is used in order to recog- 
nize when and why you need to use iVIac OS 8.5’s memory man- 
agement tools. 

Your Mac works with lots and lots of data. This includes all sorts 
of data, such as data in documents, the data tliat makes up an 
application, and of course, the data that makes up Mac OS 8.5 
itself. RAAT is the area in which your Mac stores the data while 
its processor works with that data. 

RAM is verv^ fast memory so that your Mac’s processor isn’t 
slowed by having to store data to slower media, such as your 
hard disk. As your Mac reads data from a long-term storage 
media, such as a hard disk, it loads that data into its R/VM and 
manipulates it. MHien the processor is “done” with data, it stores 
it in a long-term memory device such as a hard drive. The Mac 
is constantly moving data to and from R.AA1 as it moves data to 
and from the processor. 

The more RAAT a Mac has, the faster it can pro\dde more data 
to its processor and die better it performs because the Mac has a 
larger area in which to store data as it works with it. This also 
means that your Mac has to spend less time writing data to and 
reading data from slower devices such as hard or floppy disks. 

If the RAAl available to your Mac or a particular application is 
not sufficient for the Mac to load all of the data it needs into 
RAM, then the ATac or die application becomes slow, unstable, 
or it won’t run at all. 

Now that you understand what your ATac uses RAMI for, you 
need to have some idea of how your Mac uses it. Each process 
that runs on your Alac uses some amount of RAM (remember 
that RAAT is where the data that your Mac’s processor is using is 
stored). As a process is started, your Mlac allocates a certain 
amount of RAAT for the data that needs to be stored for that 
process to run. For example, when you launch an application 



ROM? 



Another kind of memory that 
your Mac uses is called Read 
Only Memory (ROM). You can 
only read data from ROM (thus 
the name). Data stored in ROM 
is physically stored in the 
memory chip rather than as a 
temporary electronic construct 
as it is in RAM. So you can't 
change the information that is 
stored in your Mac's ROM. 

ROM is used to store the soft- 
ware that enables your Mac to 
load its operating system. 
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Batteries included 

Since all its RAM is wiped clean 
when you turn it off, you may be 
wondering how your Mac '‘remem- 
bers" certain things, such as the 
time. There is a small area of RAM 
in which your Mac stores certain 
information such as the time, date, 
and other parameters that need to 
be retained when your Mac's power 
is off. This RAM is called Parameter 
RAM or PRAM. A battery in your 
Mac keeps power flowing to your 
Mac's PRAM even when the Mac is 
turned off so that the data stored in 
PRAM is always available. 



such as SimpleText, your Mac devotes a certain amount of RAM 
to it. The processor stores all of the data needed to run tliat 
application in the area of RAM devoted to that application. This 
area is called the application’s R/IM (dlocntmL Each application 
on your Mac, including the system itself, must have RAM allo- 
cated to it to run. 

Think of die R/VAI on your Mac as a pie. As a process starts up, 
your Mac takes a piece of the RAM and provides it to that 
process. VVlien the ne.xt process starts, it takes another piece, and 
so on. Once all of the R/VM is allocated (all the pieces of the pie 
are gone), your Mac cannot start any more processes. If you have 
ever been unable to open an application and have seen a message 
saying that there is not enough memor\^ to open it, this is exacdy 
what happened — diere was not enough pie for die application 
you were trying to open. 

Unlike a piece of pie, which never can be put back into the pie 
again, a piece of RAM |iie goes back into the pie as soon as the 
process that was using it stops. Thus, if y^ou see an out-of-nieni- 
ory error message and then quit some other processes (applica- 
tions for example), you may be able to open that additional 
application since more RAM will now be available to be allocat- 
ed to it. 

The amount of RAM allocated to an application greatly affects 
how that application works in terms of speed and stability^ Stance 
an application for RAM, and it becomes slow, unstable, or limit- 
ed in what it can do. Give that same application plenty of RAM, 
and it will hum along. 

Also understand that R/\M must have power to it in order to 
store data. WTien the power to RAM goes away, so does any data 
stored there. Unlike long-term media, such as hard drives, RAM 
has no media on which to hold data without power. This is w^hy 
you must save a document to a hard disk or other media in order 
to be able to access it again. If you were to leave that document 
only in RAM, it would disappear as soon as y^ou quit the creating 
application (when an application is quit, your Mac removes its 
RAM allocation and so tliere is no RAM “room” for tliat data 
that makes up that document). Wlienever the power to your 
Mac stops (such as in a restart or when you shut dowm the Mac), 
ever}^thing in its RAM is “wiped clean.” 
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The most important rule when it comes to R/\M is this: more is 
better. To nin Mac OS 8.5 and an application or two, you might 
be able to get by with 32 MB of RAiVI. You will be better off 
with 64 MB or more. If you plan on doing hea\y graphics or 
video work, you will need 126, 256, or even more RAM. 

Use the following step-by-step to see how much R.AiVI your 
Mac has. 

Assessing the amount of RAM in your Mac and understanding how it 
is allocated 

1 . Start your Mac. 

2 . V\nien the desktop appears, choose About this Computer 
from the Apple menu (see Figure 14.1). 




3 . In the middle left side of the window, you will see three 
measures of memory. Built-in Memoi*}^ is the total amount 
of physical RAM installed in your Mac. Virtual Memory is a 
kind of substitute RAM that you will learn about shortly. 
The Largest Unused Block is the amount of RAM that is 
currently available to be allocated to other processes. 

4 . In the lower pane of the \vindow, you can see the current 
allocation of your Mac’s RAM. One item you will always see 
is the Mac OS allocation. The Mac OS requires its own 
RAM allocation, and if your Mac is running, some amount 
of RAM is dedicated to the OS. The lengtli of the bar indi- 
cates how much memory is allocated to a particular process, 
while the shaded part of the bar shows how much of that 
allocated space is currently being used. 



Figure 14.1 

You can use the About This 
Computer window to learn about 
your Mac's RAM usage. 
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5 . Now open an application. In this example, I opened 
SimpleText. Look at the About This Computer window 
again (see Figure 14.2). You can see that SimpleText has 
been allocated an amount of RAM, and if you don’t have 
many documents open, it is probably not using all of the 
RAM allocated to it. 




Figure 14.2 

When SimpleText was launched, 
RAM was allocated to it (the size 
of its RAM allocation is indicated 
by the length of the bar next to its 
name). 



6 . Now open more applications. As you do, each will be allo- 
cated an amount of RAM (you will learn how to set these 
allocations later in this chapter). After you have opened sev- 
eral, look at the About This Computer window one more 
time (see Figure 14.3). You will see that each application has 
its own RAM allocation. 




Figure 14.3 

Each of these applications is open 
and has been allocated some 
RAM. 



7 . Close the About This Computer window. 

Now that you have a good grasp of RAM and how your Mac 
uses and allocates it, you may wonder why you need to worry 
about it. There are several reasons you need to be aware of 
RAM and how it is used on your Mac. These include die 
following: 
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■ RAM is scarce. Unless your Mac has lots of RAM in it, you 
have to be cognizant of how much RAM is being allocated 
so that you can be sure you have enough to do what you 
want to do. 

■ Applications need different amounts of RAAI. All appli- 
cations, as well as Mac OS 8.5 itself, need RAM to run. 
Sometimes you have to adjust the amount of RAM available 
to an application in order to make it work properly or to 
lower its RAM allocation so that you can also run other 
applications at the same time. 

■ Lots of problems are caused by lack of effective RAM 
management. These problems include une.vpected quits, 
failure of applications to do what they are supposed to do, 
sluggish performance, and so on. Understanding how RAM 
works will help you prevent, or at least minimize, tliese 
problems. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn r?wre about RAM management's role in correcting problems, see page 75 .; 

Later in this chapter, you will learn techniques to manage your 
Mac’s RAiM. 

Understanding Caches 

Another kind of temporary memory that your Mac uses to 
temporarily store data is called a cache. There are tw'o kinds of 
caches that your Mac might use to process data: an inline or 
backside processor cache and a disk cache. 

Understanding Processor Caches 

An inline cache is a special portion of memory that is located on 
the same card with the processor. It functions sort of like RAM, 
but it is more closely integrated into die processor. The proces- 
sor can store data in the cache for even faster access. Doing so 
speeds up the computer, as compared to the same computer 
without an inline processor cache. There are tu^o basic t\qDes of 
this kind of cache. One is an inline cache, while die other is a 
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Does size matter? 

Compared to RAM and other mem- 
ory areas, processor caches are rela- 
tively small. Most Macs that use a 
processor cache have either 512 KB 
or 1 MB of cache memory. 



backside cache. The difference is how the cache memory is 
installed. Inline caches are the older arrangement. Backside 
caches are newer and faster. But either will make a Mac signifi- 
cantly faster. 

There are no controls associated with a cache — your Mac either 
has one installed, in w^hich case it is on and functioning, or it 
doesn’t have a cache. If your Mac doesn’t have a cache installed, 
it may have an open cache slot, in which case it is possible to add 
a cache card. If there isn’t a cache slot, your Mac can’t use a 
processor cache. 

Determining if your Mac has a cache 

1- From the Apple menu, choose Apple System Profiler. 

2 . In the Apple System Profiler window, look in the Memory 
overview section (see Figure 14.4). If your Mac has a cache 
installed, you will see its information (type and size) listed. 



Figure 14.4 

This Mac has a 1 MB L2 cache 
installed. 




L2 cache? 

The L2 in L2 cache stands for Level 
2, which is the same thing as an 
inline processor cache. 



3. If you don’t see any cache information, check the documen- 
tation for your Mac to see if you have a cache slot available. 
If so, you can consider buying and installing a cache card to 
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make your Mac work faster. If you don’t have a cache slot, 
there is no need to worr)^ about it. 

4. Close the Apple System Profiler. 

Understanding Disk Cache 

The disk cache is an area of RAM that your Mac can use to tem- 
porarily store, or cache, data that it would odierwise write to a 
disk. A disk cache speeds up the computer because writing to 
and reading from RAM is much faster than reading from and 
writing from a disk. You can set the amount of RAM set aside 
for a disk cache, but Mac OS 8.5’s default setting will probably 
be sufficient for you. 

The disk cache adds to the RAM requirements of your system 
softw'are, so you don’t want a disk cache that is too large. You 
just want enough to speed up your Mac a noticeable amount 
while not cutting into the available RAM too much. So, how' 
much is that? This is one of the ongoing debates among Mac 
users. Some claim you only need a few hundred KB of disk 
cache. Others claim that you need as much as 50 KB per 1 MB 
of real RAM. How much disk cache you should set really 
depends on your particular system. If you have a fast hard drive, 
but not much RAM, you might want a very small disk cache. If 
you have lots of RAM, but a slow drive, then you might want a 
larger disk cache. The only real way to tell is to change the set- 
ting until you notice a positive or negative difference. 

Setting a disk cache 

1 . Open the Memor\^ control panel (see Figure 14.5). The 
amount of default disk cache that your Mac has set is shown 
in the upper right corner of the window. In Figure 14.5, the 
default was set at more than 7 MB. That is probably a lot 
larger than it needs to be. 

2 . If you don’t want to use the default amount of disk cache, 
click the Custom setting radio button. 

3. Click Custom in the warning dialog that appears. 

4. Click die arrow buttons to adjust the amount of RAM to be 
set aside for the disk cache (see Figure 14.6). 



Source of cache 

If you need to add a new, or 
upgrade your old, cache card, 
a good source to purchase 
cache cards is The Chip 
Merchant (http: //v/vav. 
thechipmerchant . com). 
Refer to the documentation that 
came with your Mac to see how 
to install it. 



The default 

Your Mac will set a default 
value for disk cache for your 
machine. This is a good place 
to start your experimentation. 
Add some more and see if you 
notice a difference. Make the 
disk cache smaller and see if 
the machine seems to be vN»ork- 
ing more slowly. Keep adjusting 
it until you think you have the 
best balance of performance 
and RAM use. 

The default value Is based on 
the amount of RAM installed on 
your Mac. If you add RAM to 
your Mac, the default amount 
of disk cache will increase. 
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Figure 14.5 

I The Memory control panel 
I enables you to manage how 
^ your Mac works with its memory 
resources, including its disk 
I cache. 



Figure 14.6 

in the Memory control panel, the 
disk cache has been reduced to 
slightly more than 5 MB. 
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5. Close the control panel. 

6 . Restart your Mac to enable the new disk cache. 

7. Experiment to see what effect the change had on tlie perfor- 
mance of your Mac. Conrinue experimenting until you have 
die correct setting for your machine. If you get too far from 
the default value, you might want to double-check what you 
have done. That value should be in die ballpark of what you 
need. 



Managing RAM 

You need to understand how to manage the RAM on your Mac 
for the following reasons: 

■ Performance improvements. By setting die l^AM alloca- 
tions properly for your system and applications, you can 
make your Mac operate up to its potential. 
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■ Problem solving. Lots of problems are related to improper 
RAM allocations. You need to know how to adjust RAM 
when you experience trouble. 

■ Capability^ improvements. V\^th proper RAM manage- 
ment, y^ou may be able to do more with your Mac. For 
example, if you understand how to adjust die RAM alloca- 
tions for your api)lications, you may be able to run more 
applications at the same time. 

There are two general areas in which you need to manage RAM: 
the system and applicadons. 

Managing RAM for the System 

If you have read any of the other cha|)ters of this book, you have 
seen that the Mac is loaded with extensions and control panels 
that add additional funcdonality^ to your Mac. WTiile this is 
good, each control panel and extension you add to the system 
increases the amount of RAM that the system is allocated when 
your Mac starts. Since the amount of physical RAM your Mac 
has is fixed, this necessarily means that the amount of RAAl free 
for applications to run is less. 

You can turn system components off to reduce the RAM 
required for your system to run. Activadng system components 
increases the RAM required for the system to run. A general nile 
is that you should turn off all system components that provide 
functionality that you don’t use in order to maximize the IL'VM 
available for the applicadons that you want to run. 

SEE ALSO 

> To undcntaml the components of your system sofnvure nmi to learn hoze to enable or dis- 
able system components, see Chapter /j, ^'Managing Your System Folder" 

Managing RAM for Applications 

As you learned earlier in this chapter, each application that runs 
on your Mac is allocated a certain amount of R/ViVI in which it 
runs. You can set this allocadon. Providing enough RAM for an 
application ensures that it works as well as it can. Starving an 
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How much RAM is enough? 

You may be wondering how much 
RAM you should have in your Mac. 
Generally, you should have as much 
as you can afford up to your Mac's 
maximum amount Fortunately, 

RAM prices have fallen drastically in 
the last few years so you can often 
fill your Mac's RAM slots for only a 
few hundred dollars. 



Getting memory 

To see an application's memory 
requirements, you can also select 
the application, press Command*! to 
open the info window, and choose 
Memory from the Show pop*up 
menu. 

The numbers don't always add up 

As you use the About This 
Computer window, you may notice 
that the RAM values shown in the 
lower pane don't always exactly 
match the settings for an application 
in the application's info window. 

Nor does the total RAM allocation of 
all the open applications plus the 
Unused Block amount add up to 
exactly the amount of RAM installed 
in your Mac All of the numbers are 
only approximations and depend on 
the amount of memory fragmenta- 
tion there currently is on your 
machine among other things. I 
wouldn't worry about the exaa 
numbers; just use the window to 
get a good general idea of how 
your RAM is being allocated. 

If you notice that the free memory 
on your Mac is decreasing each 
time you open and then dose appli- 
cations, your memory is becoming 
fragmented. The only way to clear 
the fragmentation is to quit all your 
applications and restart your Mac 



application for RAM results in poor performance, bugginess, and 
other problems. 

When dealing with the RAM allocation for an application, you 
will see die following categories of memory requirements: 

■ Suggested Size. All applications are designed to run in a 
certain amount of R.\iVI, which is called the Suggested Size. 
This amount is set by the publisher, and you cannot modify 
it, which doesn’t matter since it is simply a reference point 
any^vay. This is the value of RAM allocation in which the 
publisher believes that the application will work properly. 

■ Minimum Size. This is the minimum amount of RAM that 
has to be available so that an application can open. You can 
set diis value, and depending on how you set it, an applica- 
tion may work fine with the minimum allocation, or it may 
be bugg)^ or not function at all. 

■ Preferred Size. This is the maximum amount of RAAI that 
will be allocated to an application when it is opened. You 
can also set this value. 

The trade-off when allocating RAM is performance versus avail- 
able RAM. The more RAM you allocate to an application, the 
better it will work (to a point of course). The less you allocate, 
die worse its performance will be. And the effect on ItAM is die 
opposite; the more you allocate to one application, die less that 
is available for odier applications to use. 

Adjusting an application's RAM allocation 

1. Select the application for which you want to adjust the RAM 
allocation. 

2 . From the File menu, choose Get Info and then Memory 
from the hierarchical menu. You will see the Menioiy^ pane 
of the info window for diat application (see Figure 14.7). 

3. Open the application. 
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Figure 14.7 

The RAM allocations for 
PageMaker are shown in the 
Memory pane of its info window. 



4. Choose About This Computer from the Apple menu. 

Notice that the amount of RAAT allocated to that application 
is between its Minimum Size and its Preferred Size. 
(Remember that the amount allocated is the total length of 
the bar across fi*om that application in the About This 
Computer window.) 

5. Quit the application (you can’t adjust tlie RAM allocation 
for an application while it is open.) 

6 . Check the About This Computer window again. You will see 
that the application you closed has disappeared from the 
lower pane, and its RAM has been added to the Largest 
Unused Block amount. 

7. Move back to the application’s info windows 

8 . Use the Preferred Size field to increase the application’s 
Preferred Size by 5 MB or so if you have that much more 
free space available. Increase the Minimum Size by a similar 
amount. 

9. Open the application. 

10. Move back to the About This Computer window and notice 
that the bar showing the RAM allocation is longer than it 
w'as before. This means that your Mac is giving this applica- 
tion more RAM room in which to work. 

11. Close all the open windows. 



Another advantage of lots of RAM 

If you have lots of RAM on your 
Mac, you can keep most of the 
applications you use running all 
the time. This keeps you from 
having to launch and quit them 
as you use different documents. 
This limits RAM fragmentation. 



Cutting back on RAM 

You can decrease the RAM allo- 
cation for an application by 
reducing the sizes instead of 
increasing them. However, you 
should leave the Minimum Size 
at least as large as the 
Suggested Size or else you risk 
problems. Some applications 
will work fine for you with a 
lower Minimum value than the 
Suggested Size. Others will 
behave quite poorly. Some 
applications occasionally have 
the Minimum Size set lower 
than the Suggested Size by 
default. It is not a bad idea to 
check an application's RAM allo- 
cation after you first install it to 
see how much RAM it will be 
allocated. 
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Using RAM Substitutes 

You can’t always have enough physical RAM to do what you 
want to do. Sometimes, you can’t afford to add more RAM to 
your Mac. Other times, all of your RAM slots may be full. 
Occasionally, your Mac can’t even hold enough RAM to get tlie 
job done. In these cases, you can supplement the physical RAM 
on your machine or maximize the way in which it is used by 
using RAiM ‘‘substitutes.” However, none of these substitutes are 
as good as physical Rf\M. You should have as much physical 
RAM as you can and only use the substitutes as you have to. 



Virtual speed 

Using virtual memory, your Mac 
writes to the hard drive instead of to 
RAM. The faster the hard drive you 
use, the faster the virtual memory 
will be. But even with the fastest 
disks, virtual memory Is still much 
slower than physical memory. 



Lots of disk space 

You should realize that on the hard 
drive you use for virtual memory, 
your Mac sets aside an amount 
equivalent to the total RAM amount 
If you have the total RAM amount 
set to 100 MB, for example, your 
Mac V(/ill declare 100 MB of space 
on the virtual memory drive to be 
off-limits for other purposes. 



Using Virtual Memory 

Your Mac can write temporal*}’ data to a hard disk instead of 
RAiM when it runs low or out of physical RAAI. This kind of 
memory is called viniial jnemoty. It is virtual because it is not 
actually RAM, but it acts like it is — except a lot slower. \A^iile 
using a disk is much slower than using R.\M, it at least enables 
you to do things that you wouldn’t be able to do if your Mac 
didn’t have sufficient RAAT. Besides slowing die speed at which 
your Mac operates, the odier down side of vimial memor}^ is 
that the amount of disk space that you allocate for vii*tual memo- 
ry will not be available to use to store data on the disk. 

Still, if you need to add some cushion to the physical RAM on 
your Mac so that you don’t have to suffer the “not enough mem- 
ory” error messages, using virtual memoi*y can be a workable 
solution. 

Increasing available RAM by setting virtual memory 

1. Open the Memory control panel. 

2 . Click the Virtual iVIemory radio On button. 

3. Select a hard disk to use in the Select Hard Disk pop-up 
menu. This is the disk to which the temporary^ data will be 
written. The control panel tells you how* much space is 
available on the selected disk and how’ much RAM you have 
built-in (see Figure 14.5). 
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4. Click the arrow buttons next to the After restart box to 
adjust the total amount of RAJVl available to your Mac; this 
number includes the physical RAM that you have installed 
(see Figure 14.8). Your only limit is the amount of free disk 
space on the disk you have selected. Remember that this 
amount of space will be unavailable for “regular” disk duties. 




Figure 14.8 

You can set the amount of virtual 
memory that your Mac uses with 
the Memory control panel. 



5. Close the control panel. 

6 . Restart your Mac to activate the virtual memory. Wth virtu- 
al memoi*)^, your Mac will use all of its physical RAiVI first 
before using the virtual memory. The only penalty you pay 
for using virtual memory is that the amount of space you set 
aside on your disk for virtual memorv^ will not be available 
for data storage. If you are low on disk space, set virtual 
memor)^ low' or turn it off. 

7. Open the About This Computer w'indow' to v'erify that the 
amount of RAM available to your xMac has been increased. 
Check the Virtual Memor)^ line to see how' much virtual 
memory is being used. 

8 . Close the w'indow. 



Another benefit of virtual memory 

You may have noticed in the 
Memory pane of the info win* 
dow for applications that having 
virtual memory off actually 
inoeases the memory require- 
ments for an application. That 
alone is a good reason to leave 
virtual memory on. 



Using Third-Party RAM Extensions 

There are several third-party software packages that provide an 
alternative to Mac OS 8.5’s virtual memory scheme. These soft- 
w'are use different sorts of algorithms and technic]ues to provide 
extended RAM capacity to your Mac. The most popular of these 
utilities is Connectix’ RAxMDoubler. 
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These utilities provide more efficient virtual memor)^ tlian the 
Mac OS 8.5’s virtual memory. They also don’t suffer as much of 
a performance hit as the virtual memory used by Mac OS 8.5. 
However, you have to purchase these utilities. And since they use 
extensions and control panels, you will have more compatibility 
problems than you will with Apple’s virtual memorj^ scheme. 
However, if your Mac is severely short of RAM, this kind of util- 
ity can be helpful (assuming that you can’t add more physical 
l^AM). 



Sharing and RAM disks 

If you have file sharing on, you must 
stop it before you can make 
changes to an existing RAM disk. 



Using a Virtual Hard Disk (or RAM Disk) 

A RAM disk is the opposite of virtual rnemor)\ Ratlier than 
using a hard disk to simulate RAM, you can use RAM to simu- 
late a hard disk. The advantage of a RAM disk is that it is very 
fast, and it also uses much less power than a spinning hard disk. 
This makes RAM disks ideal for PowerBook users as well as for 
those applications that constantly write to and read from a hard 
disk (such as a Web browser). 

You define a RAM disk, and when you restart your Mac, you will 
have a simulated disk mounted on the desktop. You can use this 
disk just as you would a hard drive. Of course, data on RAM is 
not permanendy stored as it is on a hard disk. If something hap- 
pens before you save the data to a disk (such as a crash), you will 
lose all of the data on the RAM disk. 

SEE ALSO 

> To htrn about Rising a R/\M disk to speed up IVeh browsing, see page 6^(j 

> To /earn about iisiitg a R/IM disk on a I^wcrHook, see page 82$ 

Creating a RAM disk 

1. Open the Memorj^ control panel. 

2 . Click the RAM Disk On radio button. 

3 . Use die slider to set the percentage of your RAM that you 
want used as a RAM disk (see Figure 14.9). Note that the 
RAM you use for a RAM disk will not be available for your 
system to work with. 
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4. Close the control panel. 

5. Restart your Mac. After it restarts, you will see the RAM 
disk mounted on the desktop (see Figure 14.10). You can use 
the disk as you would a physical disk. Be aware that you 
need to save any files that you store on the RAM disk to a 
real disk before you shut down your comjDuter. Otherwise, 
you will lose any data stored on the RAM disk (since it is 
actually RAiVI storing the data, die data is erased when 
power is removed from the RAM). 



RAM disks and PowerBooks 

On PowerBooks and some other 
Macs, you will see a "Save on 
Shutdown* check box in the 
Memory control panel. If you 
check this box, your Mac will 
save everything on your RAM 
disk to the hard disk before it 
shuts down. When you restart, 
your Mac will restore the RAM 
disk to its condition before you 
shut down the Mac 




Figure 14.10 

This isn't a real disk; it is a virtual 
disk that is actually RAM. 



Upgrading RAM 

One of the best things you can do for your Mac is to make sure 
that your Mac has plenty of physical R.*\M. While telling you 
how to upgrade the RAM in your Specific Mac is beyond the 
scope of this book, it isn’t hard to do. Here are the general steps 
you need to follow: 



Dumping the RAM disk 

To get rid of the RAM disk, you 
need to turn it off in the 
Memory control panel and 
restart your Mac 
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Chip source 

A great source for RAM as well as 
advice on what chips you need and 
how to install them is The Chip 
Merchant You can contact The Chip 
Merchant at http: //www. 
thechipmerchant . com. 



1. Read the documentation that came with your computer to 
learn about its RAM configuration and the specifications for 
the RAM chips it uses. 

2 . If your Mac can use more RAM than it has installed, obtain 
more RAM chips. If there aren’t any empty RAM slots in 
your machine, you may need to replace some existing chips 
with chips of a higher capacity. Make sure that the chips you 
obtain are compatible with your Mac. 

3 . Install the RAM in your Mac. Usually this is easy to do and 
simply requires that you open the case and install the chips 
in the open slots (or replace the chips currently installed). 
Make sure that you follow the instructions in your docu- 
mentation. 

4 . Close up your Mac. If you installed the RAM properly, 
when you start it, you will be able to use die new RAiM. 

Learning to effectively manage your Mac’s memory is one of the 
most important things you can do to make the most of your 
Mac. Adding physical RAM to your iVIac is die best management 
tool of all. 
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Understanding the System Folder 

The System Folder is the heart of every Mac. The softw'are in 
this folder detennincs how your Mac works as well as how it 
looks and sounds. It pro\ides ever)^hing from the desktop that 
you see to the underlying system management processes that you 
don't. While you can often use a Mac for a long time without 
ever opening the System Folder, understanding the System 
Folder and knowing how to manage it is very important to be 
able to get the most out of your Mac. 

In previous chapters, you learned a great deal about how to work 
with lots of the software that is in the System Folder. Examples 
include the Appearance, General Controls, QuickTime Settings, 
and other control panels as well as folders such as the Fonts and 
Contextual Menu folders and even die System file. While it is 
more important that you understand and use these parts of the 
system, there are other items within the System Folder that you 
should also understand. In order to get the most out of your 
Mac, you need to be comfortable with the System Folder and 
understand the various items contained within it. You also need 
to know how to manage your own System Folder so that you can 
make your Mac be what you w^ant it to be. That information is 
the essence of this chapter. 

Until you understand the System Folder, it can be 
intimidating — it has lots of folders and loose items within 
it (see Figure 15.1). 

If looking at Figure 1 5.1 scares you, don’t woriy. If you have 
read through the previous chapters, you already understand die 
most important parts of this folder, and you know' how to make 
your system w^ork the w^ay that you want it to. 

Through the rest of this chapter, you will get a good overall view' 
of the System Folder, and you will learn how^ to configure the 
System Folder to suit your own purposes. 
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To get started on the road to System Folder enlightenment, take 
a quick tour of your System Folder. The important folders and 
files in your System Folder are the following: 

■ Appearance folder. The Appearance folder, new for Mac 
OS 8.5, contains subfolders that store various customization 
information for the “look and feel” of your Mac’s desktop 
(see Figure 15.2). 



Figure 15.1 

Your System Folder-not as scary 
as it looks. 



Shared libraries 



As you work with your Mac, you 
will hear the term shared 
libraries. These are "pieces" of 
computer code that programs 
use for various reasons. Shared 
libraries can be shared auoss 
different applications. Some 
applications store these shared 
libraries in the Application 
Support folder, while others 
have them "hanging loose" in 
the System Folder. You don't 
need to do anything with shared 
library files. In fact, if you move 
them out of the System Folder, 
the application that needs them 
probably won't work. 

Miaosoft's Office 98 for Mac 
has a unique capability to rein- 
stall these libraries as needed so 
that if something should happen 
to one of Office's shared 
libraries for some reason, Office 
can "repair" itself and you can 
keep working. 
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Figure 15.2 

The Appearance folder contains 
files that you can use to 
customize the appearance 
of your Mac. 



SEE ALSO 

To leant about the Appearame folder, see page 2 <j^ 

m Apple Menu Items folder. 'Fhis folder contains the items 
that appear on your x\pple menu. 

SEE ALSO 

To leant about the Apple menu, see Cbapta' 6, '^IVot'khtg ivith the Apple Mettu” 
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■ Applicarion Support folder. Many applications use files 
that are best stored within the System Folder; examples of 
these include custom dictionaries, import filters, help sys- 
tems, and the like. In previous versions of the Mac OS, these 
application specific files were stored within folders for tliat 
application (or for the company that developed the applica- 
tion). If you had a lot of applications, you had a lot of these 
application folders cluttering up your System Folder. Under 
Mac OS 8.5, these items can be stored in the Application 
Support folder to prevent the proliferation of application 
folders within your System Folder. Not all applications will 
“follow the rules” and store their files in this folder, but at 
least it is available. You probably won’t have much reason to 
poke around in tliis folder, but at least you know it exists. 

■ Clipboard file. The Clipboard file is where information 
that you cut or copy is stored. You can open the Clipboard 
to see what is stored there (see Figure 15.3). At the top of 
the window, you will see what the item on the Clipboard is, 
such as a picture, sound, or text. The Clipboard mainly 
works in the background, but if you ever need to see what it 
contains, you can always choose Show Clipboard from the 
Finder’s Edit menu to see what it contains. 



Figure 15.3 

My Clipboard shows the screen- 
shot that I took for Figure 15.2. 
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■ ColorS\Tic Profiles folder. ColorSync is the tcchnolog)' 
that enables your Mac to achieve consistent color across 
different devices, such as monitors, printers, and scanners. 

In order to use ColorSync, each device has a profile that 
describes how it applies color. Your Mac uses these profiles 
to achieve color consistency for that device when compared 
to the other devices that your Mac uses. The profiles that 
are available for your Mac to use arc stored in the 
ColorSync Profiles folder. 

SEE ALSO 

>► To lavu about ColorSync, see page i8o 

m Contextual Menu Items folder. This folder contains die 
items that appear on your Mac’s contextual menus. 

SEE ALSO 

>► To learn about contextual menus, see page 68 

■ Control Panels folder. This folder contains your active 
control panels. You will learn more about this later in this 
chapter. 

■ Control Panels (Disabled) folder. Extensions Manager 
and other control panel and extension manager applications 
create this folder to store items that have been disabled. If 
you open this folder, you will see all of the extensions and 
control panels that are installed on your Mac, but not in use. 

You will learn more about this later in this chapter. 

■ Control Strip Modules folder. This folder contains the 
items tliat you see on your Control Strip. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn bow to use and custennize the Control Strip, see Chapter 7 , ^Working with the 

Control Strip'* 

m Extensions folder. This folder contains the Extensions that 
are active on your machine. 

■ Extensions (Disabled) folder. This folder is analogous to 
the Control Panels (Disabled) folder. 
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■ Favorites folder. You can use fiivorites to move quickly to 
your favorite items. UTien you use the Add to Favorites 
command, an alias to the item you have selected is placed in 
the Favorites folder. An alias to this folder is on the Apple 
menu for quick access. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn ho-iv to use favorites, see page 

m Finder file. This file is the piece of software that manages 
even^thing on your Mac. You don’t really need to know any- 
thing else about it other than that you can’t open it, and if 
the correct version isn’t present, your Mac won’t start up. 

■ Fonts folder. This folder contains all of the fonts that are 
available to you. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn about fonts, see Chapter S, "^I Vorking with Fonts”] 

u Help folder. This folder contains reference files for the 
various help systems that are part of Mac OS 8.5 (see 
Figure 15.4). These systems include the Mac OS Help 
h)q)erlink-based system, as well as the AppleScript Help 
system files. 



Figure 15.4 

This folder is home for the help 
files that your Mac needs to help 
you help yourself. 




SEE ALSO 

> To learn about ushig the MaFs help systans, see Cbapte?' 12, ^Working with the MaFs 
Help Systefns” 

m Internet Search Sites folder. In Mac OS 8.5, you can use 
the Finder’s Find command to search the Internet. The sites 
that you can search are contained in this folder as .src files 
(see Figure 15.5). If you want to make more sites available 
for these finds, you can add additional .src files to this folder 
for each site you want to be able to search. 
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Figure 15.5 

If you use the Finder Find com- 
mand to search the Internet you 
will be able to search the sites 
with .src files in the Internet 
Search Sites folder. 



SEE ALSO 

> To learn kmv to search the Net from the Fhuler, see page 95 

■ Launcher Items folder. The Launcher is a palette on 
which you can place buttons that can be clicked once to 
open the item to which the button points. Because you can 
view any Finder window by using l)uttons with Mac OS 8.5, 
tliere isn’t a whole lot the Launcher can do for you. If you 
use the Launcher, you can place aliases to items that you 
want to appear on it in the Launcher Items folder. 

■ MacTCP DNR file. MacTCP enables your Mac to “speak” 
Transmission Control Protocol/Internet Protocol (TCP/IP). 
TCP/IP is the language that all computers on the Internet 
must be able to speak. The Mac TCP DNR file stores cer- 
tain information that your xMac needs to connect to the Net. 
Since you can’t open it, there isn’t any reason to mess 
around with it. If you happen to delete it for some reason, 
your Mac w^ill create another one automatically. 

■ MS Preference Panels folder. Under Mac OS 8.5, 
Microsoft applications are die default Internet applicadons 
installed on your Mac. The configuration preferences that 
you set for these applications are controlled by the various 
panels that are contained in this folder (see Figure 15.6). 

You can double-click these files to open a particular prefer- 
ences area in die Configuration Manager wdndow (see 
Figure 15.7). 
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Figure 15.6 

The panels stored in this folder 
enable you to set preferences for 
various aspects of the Miaosoft 
Internet software that is part of 
Mac OS 8.5. 




Figure 15.7 

Double-clicking a preference 
panel opens the Configuration 
Manager window and enables 
you to set the preferences for that 
area (General Email settings in 
this figure). 



SEE ALSO 

> To leant about configuring your Mac to connect to the Neu see Chapter 2^, "^Comiecting 
Your Mac to the Net” 

m Preferences folder. Each application with which you work 
creates a preference file that contains any settings tliat you 
customize. This customization information is stored in a 
preference file. All preference files are stored within the 
Preferences folder. Since every application, and most control 
panels and extensions as well, create a preference file the 
first time you open them, it doesn’t take long until you have 
lots of individual preference files in tlie Preferences folder. 

In fact, even before you have used any applications, Mac OS 
8. .5 creates a lot of preference files (see Figure 15.8). 
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Figure 15.8 

Even before you do much of 
anything, there are a lot of 
preference files in your System 
Folder. 



■ PrintMonitor Documents folder. Your Mac uses this fold- 
er to store documents that it is printing. When you open the 
Print/Monitor, you will see the queue of documents that are 
being printed. These documents are temporarily stored in 
this folder — once a document finishes printing, it is removed 
from this folder. 

SEE ALSO 

> To hint more about wstalling and using a printa; see page ^ i 

m Scrapbook File. The Scrapbook File is a file that you can 
use to hold items that you frequently use. 

SEE ALSO 

>■ To leant bow to use the Smipbook^ see page i ^6 

■ Scripting Additions folder. This folder contains soft:w^are 
that is used in conjunction with AppleScript. AppleScript 
enables you to automate repetitive tasks. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant more about AppleSaipt, see page 59 <? 

■ Scripts folder. Individual AppleScripts are stored in this 
folder. You can use these scripts when creating your own 
AppleScripts. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn more about AppleScript y see page 



Easy to neate, but hard to 
remember to get rid of 

You should be aware that when 
you throw out an application 
and its folder, any preferences 
file that it creates will remain in 
the Preferences folder. While 
preference files are typically 
small (10 KB or less), there is 
no reason to keep a preference 
file for an application that you 
no longer use. It is a good Idea 
to look in the Preferences folder 
every so often and delete any 
preference files that you find for 
which you no longer use the 
application. 

Going back in time 

If you have tweaked the prefer- 
ences of an application so much 
that you can hardly use It any 
more, delete its preference file. 
The next time you open the 
application, it will look like it did 
the first time that you opened it. 
And you can begin tweaking it 
all over again. 
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Packing a suitcase 

The System file-not to be confused 
with the System Folder-is a type of 
file called a suitcase. A suitcase is a 
file that is a container for other files. 
In previous versions of the Mac OS, 
fonts and other items were also 
stored in a suitcase rather than in 
folders. As the Mac OS has pro- 
gressed, the number of suitcases 
has been reduced. Now only fonts 
and the System are stored in suit- 
cases. Suitcases are somewhat hard- 
er to work with than folders so that 
Is a good thing. 



Does your Mac have bugs? 

The debugging utility called 
MaoBug uses another one of these 
"extensions*' that is not stored in the 
Extensions folder. 



■ Shutdown Items folder. Placing an item in diis folder 
causes your Mac to open that item when you shut down 
your machine. 

SEE ALSO 

> To k/ini more about using this foldn\ see page ^^8 

m Shutdown Items (Disabled) folder. This folder works sim- 
ilarly to the way the other (Disabled) folders work. \A^ien 
you use Extensions Manager or another utility to disable a 
shutdown item, it is moved into this folder. 

■ Startup Items folder. You can use diis folder to make your 
jMac oj)en any file or folder when it starts up. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant more about using this folder, see page _jp 7 

■ Startup Items (Disabled) folder. You can probably guess 
what this one is for. 

■ System. The system file contains sounds, keyboard items, 
and other files that your Mac uses. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant about adding sound Jiles to the i^^stem, see page i 

m System Extensions (Disabled) folder. Does this one sound 
fiuniliar? It should. This folder is very similar to the 
Extensions (Disabled) folder. V\Tiy is it here? There are cer- 
tain pieces of software that act just like extensions, but are 
stored loosely in the System Folder rather than in the 
Extensic^ns folder. The iVlacTCP DNR file is one e.xample 
of this kind of file — and it is likely the only one you will 
see. If you use Extensions Manager to disable MacTCP 
DNR — or any other similar “extension” — it is moved 
into this folder. 

■ Text Encodings folder. Your Mac is multilingual, and can 
be made to “speak” many languages; the files in the Text 
Encodings folder enable your Mac to work w'ith a variety of 
languages. Tike a look inside the folder to see how worldly 
your Mac really is (see Figure 15.9). 
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Figure 15.9 

Your Mac is multilingual. 



Wiile the preceding list of “stiiFP’ in your System Folder is long, 
it may or may not contain every-thing that you actually see in 
your own System Folder. Applications can add additional folders 
to the System Folder, and if you do a custom installation of Mac 
OS 8.5, you may see fewer — or more — things in your own 
System Folder. At any rate, you should feel comfortable with 
what you find in there, and hopefully, you’ll know where to go in 
this book for additional information on any listed item. 

Setting the System Your Mac Uses 

The System Folder that your Mac uses to start up is the one that 
detennines how your Mac works and looks. There are certain 
situations in which you may want to be able to choose from 
among a variety of System Folders for your Mac to use. For 
example, if you share a Mac with children, you may want to cre- 
ate a System Folder tailored to them. Or, if you have major 
problems with your current System Folder, you may need to be 
able to start up from another System Folder so that you can fix 
your original one. 

Before you get into the nuts and bolts of setting the active 
System Folder, the following list includes some points that you 
need to keep in mind: 
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Lots of startup disks 

Note that in the Startup Disk control 
panel, you see all the volumes on 
any disk that contains valid system 
software. Not all of the volumes you 
see in the control panel have a valid 
System Folder on them. Make sure 
that you choose a volume with valid 
system software. 

Using other media to startup 

If you have a removable disk or 
CD-ROM containing valid system 
software mounted on your desktop, 
you can select it as your startup disk. 



■ A volume can contain only a single System Folder. 

■ A physical drive can be partitioned into multiple volumes, 
each of which can contain a System Folder. 

■ The volume containing a viable System Folder (one from 
which your Mac is capable of starting up) is called the start- 
up disk, even if the volume is actually a partition on a drive. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant how to create an alternate startup disk containing a viable System Folder, see 
page J40 

You use the Startup Disk control panel to set the startup disk 
that your Mac uses to startup. 

Setting the startup disk 

1 . Open the Startup Disk control panel (see Figure 15.10). 
The current startup disk is highlighted. 



Figure 15.10 

The Startup Disk control panel 
shows you all the volumes on 
disks that contain valid System 
Folders. 



\a CJ3.3 startup Disk tWBH^ 




Invalid system software 

If, for some reason, the System 
Folder on the startup disk you have 
selected in the Startup Disk control 
panel becomes invalid (your Mac 
can't start up from it), your Mac will 
search other disks and volumes for a 
valid System Folder. It will start up 
from the first valid System Folder 
that it finds. 



2 . Choose the startup disk that you w^ant your Mac to use the 
next time it starts up. 

3. Close die control panel. 

4 . Restart your Mac. The volume you selected will now be the 
startup disk. 

SEE ALSO 

>- To leant bow to start up from CD-ROMs and other removable media dtives, 
see page 
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Understanding System Enhancements 

Extensions and control panels are “pieces” of softw^are that add 
functionality to your Mac. Mac OS 8.5 comes with a number of 
extensions that are installed; some are installed by the Easy 
Install option, while others are installed if you use custom instal- 
lation options when you install the system software. There are 
also literally thousands of third-party extensions and control 
panels that you can add to your Mac to make it work better for 
you. 

SEE ALSO 

>* To ham about iustalling Mac OS 8.$ extensions and control panels, see AppendLv A, 
""Installing and Maintaining the Mae OS'' 

Extensions and control panels both modify your system (thus 
adding functionality) when your Mac starts. As your Mac works 
through the start-up process, it loads each extension and control 
panel (which you can see as their icons march across your 
screen). These items then become part of the operating system. 

The good thing about control panels and extensions is that they 
add functionality to your Mac, thus enabling it to do more. The 
down side is that control panels and extensions add to die RAM 
requirements of your system, and they can cause your system to 
be more unstable than it might be without them. 

The main difference between extensions and control panels is 
the level of control they provide. Extensions are eidier on or off; 
you don’t have any control over how extensions work. If you 
don’t like the way an extension is working, your only choice is to 
disable it. Control panels, on the other hand, provide controls 
that you can use to change how the added functions work. 

From the earlier tour of the System Folder, you saw that exten- 
sions and control panels were stored in individual folders. 

A full list of all of the available extensions and control panels 
would be longer than this chapter, but some of the types of 
extensions that you may end up using are the following: 



Your Mac knows best 



When you install the system 
software, the installer program 
checks to see on what kind of 
Mac the software is being 
installed. Some extensions 
(some of the system enablers 
for example) will only be 
installed on certain kinds of 
machines. 



Extensions and control panels 

Many control panels also have 
corresponding extensions (or 
extensions have corresponding 
control panels, depending on 
how you look at it). For exam- 
ple, it takes both a control 
panel and an extension to 
enable contextual menus. The 
extension provides the basic 
functionality while the control 
panels enables you to modify 
how that function works. 
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Technology enablers 

The more technical term for a tech- 
nology enabler is Application 
Programming Interface (API). APIs 
are available to applications so that 
they can make use of that technolo- 
gy. For example, to use QuickTime, 
applications use the QuickTime API. 



Not all software in the System 
Folder loads at startup 

While all active extensions and con- 
trol panels load into the operating 
system during the start-up process, 
some software in the System Folder 
does noL For example, shared 
libraries are not loaded during the 
start-up process. They are loaded as 
needed by the applications that use 
them. 



■ System software. The Mac OS contains a number of Apple 
extensions and control panels that provide core functions of 
the system. Examples include AppleGuide, Contextual 
Menus, the Control Strip, Application Switcher, and so on. 

■ Hardware drivers. Many hardware devices require a diivei' 
to work properly (or at all). A driver is simply an extension 
that enables your Mac to communicate widi the de\dce in a 
language that it understands. There are driver extensions for 
printers, scanners, some removable media drives, and so on. 

■ Technolog}^ enablers. Some extensions and control panels 
add a technolog)^ to your Mac. Examples of these kind of 
extensions are QuickTime (which enables your Mac to work 
with time sjmehronized data such as digital video), 
AppleScript (which enables you to automate your Mac), and 
Open Transport (which is the technology that you use to 
communicate across netw'orks, including the Internet). 

■ Application support. Many applications require specific 
extensions or shared libraries in order to run. These are 
installed during the softw'are installation process. If you look 
through the System Folder and Extensions folder on your 
Mac, you will likely see some shared libraries and extensions 
from Microsoft and other third-party^ softv^are developers. 
Some applications also install support files in tlie System 
Folder, such as help files, dictionaries, and so on. 

■ Third-party^ extensions and control panels. There are 
thousands of third-party^ extensions and control panels that 
add unique features and functions to your Mac. You can add 
extensions to change the interface, add new fiinctions, or to 
improve fiinctions that are already there. 



Managing Your System 

Now diat you understand die System Folder and the items it 
contains, you need to understand the situadons in which you 
need to manage it. Here are three possible situadons in which 
you may need to use the tools and techniques described in diis 
chapter to manage your System Folder: 
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■ You are having unexplained crashes, hangs, and other 
problems. One likely cause of these problems is conflicts 
hetu'een various extensions and control panels that are 
installed in your system. As part of the ti*oubleshooting 
process, you need to know how to enable and disable exten- 
sions and control panels. 

SEE ALSO 

> To lean) more about troubleshooting and correcting problems^ sec page 750 

■ You are doing something that requires intensive system 
resources. Some tasks will tax your Mac’s limits. For exam- 
ple, if you record or edit digital video on your Mac, you 
need to eliminate all extraneous activity so that all of your 
Mac’s resources are devoted to the digital video application. 

You can accomplish this by disabling all unneeded extensions 
and control panels. Some of the more advanced games also 
benefit from having the Mac to themselves. 

■ Your Mac is always at its limit. If your Mac doesn’t have 
much RAAI in it or if its processor is slow, you may want to 
disable extensions and control panels to reduce the RAM 
requirements of the OS, thus increasing the RAM available 
for your applications. 

Fortunately, you can use die same tools and techniques to man- 
age your system regardless of the reason you are managing it. 

Manually Managing Your System 

The most basic way to manage your system is to manually drag 
items in or out of their folders within the System Folder. VVliile 
this is easy enough to do, I don’t recommend this method 
because keeping track of the extensions and control panels that 
are in your System Folder — as w'ell as those that aren’t — can be 
messy. It is easy to lose track of w'hat is installed and what isn’t. 

But, if you w'ant to try diis mediod, be my guest. 

MTiile the following step-by-step uses an extension, you can use 
the same process to disable controls panels and other system 
files. You just have to open the appropriate folder and drag the 
item out of its folder. 
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Disabled folders 



If you have opened Extensions 
Manager or another system man- 
agement utility, you will see several 
(Disabled) folders within your 
System Folder. You can use these to 
store your disabled items. 

Why you have to restart 

When enabling or disabling exten- 
sions and control panels, you always 
need to restart your Mac for your 
changes to take effect. That is 
because extensions and control pan- 
els are “patched" into the system 
software as it loads. So changes that 
you make to the Extensions and 
Control Panels folder don't make 
immediate changes in the system 
since that software is already part of 
the system that b mnning. After you 
disable an extension, it won't be 
loaded the next time the system is 
started. And only then will you see 
the results of the changes you 
make. 

Your Mac is smart 

Your Mac can recognize extensions, 
control panels, fonts, and other sys- 
tem files and automatically put 
them where they belong. Just drag 
the file onto the closed System 
Folder and the Mac will ask you if it 
should put the extension, control 
panel, or other file where it 
belongs. No need to even open the 
individual folders. 

Spring-loaded folders 

Remember that if you want to put a 
file in a folder that is within the 
System Folder, you can also drag it 
over the System Folder and wait for 
the folder to spring open. Then you 
can easily and quickly move items 
into the Extensions or any other 
folder. 



Manually disabling an extension 

1. Open the Extensions folder. 

2 . Drag the extension that you want to disable outside of the 
Extensions folder. You may want to create a “holding” folder 
for these disabled extensions in case you want to re-enable 
them later. 

3. Restart your computer. The extension will no longer be 
loaded during the start-up process. 

iVlanually enabling a system element is as easy as disabling 
one was. 

Manually enabling an extension 

1 . Drag the extension into the Extensions folder. 

2 . Restart your ATac. The extension will be loaded during the 
start-u|) process and will be |vart of the system. 



Using Extensions Manager to Manage 
Your System 

While you can do things the hard (manual) way, why would you 
want to when the ATac OS prcovddes a good tool that \viW help 
you manage your system much more easily and effectively? This 
tool is Extensions A'lanager (see Figure 15.1 1). 

Extensions A'lanager has been part of the Mac OS for some time, 
and as with most parts of the system, it has undergone many 
improvements tlirough the various versions of the OS. 

Now in version 4.0.3, Extensions Manager, offers several great 
features that will help you manage your system. Extensions 
Manager enables you to do tlie following tasks: 

■ Turn individual system items on or olf. This makes 
enabling and disabling items much easier and more conve- 
nient than the manual metliod. You may also need to do this 
wiien you are troubleshooting problems. 

SEE ALSO 

To icnrn hoiv to use Extatsions Matuiger during the troubleshooting process^ sec page 756 
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Figure 15.11 

Extensions Manager enables 
you to control which extensions 
and control panels are loaded 
into your system during startup, 
thus enabling you to fine-tune 
your Mac 



■ Create sets of extensions, controls panels, startup items, 
shutdown items, and other System Folder items. These 
sets enable you to quickly and easily switch between Mac 
configurations. For example, if you use your Mac to record 
digital video, you should define a set of extensions and con- 
trol panels so that only the items you need to record the 
video are active. This minimizes background activity so that 
your Mac will do a better job on the video. Another example 
might be when you want to play a graphic and processor 
intensive game. You can create a minimum set of extensions 
and control panels so that the game will have a maximum 
amount of s\^stem resources to use, thus making the game’s 
performance better. 

■ Identify information about the extensions and control 
panels in your system. The names of many extensions and 
control panels are somewhat obtuse, and you may have no 
idea what the item does from its name. With Extensions 
Manager, you can obtain a description of each item’s pur- 
pose as well as its version number, size, and odier such 
information. 



Another piece of shareware is 
assimilated 

Extensions Manager began its 
life as shareware created by 
Ricardo Batista. Ve^ion 3.0 of 
Extensions Manager was added 
to Mac OS 7.5. Extensions 
Manager 4.0 was included v/ith 
Mac OS 7.6. 

Extensions Manager consists of an 
application and an extension 

Extensions Manager is an appli- 
cation, even though it is located 
in the Control Panels folder. 

There is also an Extensions 
Manager extension. The 
purpose of this extension is 
to enable you to open the 
Extensions Manager application 
by holding the spacebar down 
while your Mac starts up. 



Using Extensions Manager to Disable Extensions, 
Control Panels, and Other System Files 

Your primar}7 use of Extensions Manager will be to enable and 
disable particular items that you need or don’t need. You may 
want to do this for performance reasons — the fewer components 
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Figure 15.12 

When you open Extensions 
Manager, you will see the control 
panels and extensions that are 
installed on your Mac 



What's in the package? 

The far right column in the 
Extensions Manager window is the 
Package column. Many technologies 
and third-party software contain 
several extensions and control pan- 
els. These items can be identified by 
the package name of vdiich they are 
part For example, in Figure 15.12, 
you can see that many of the items 
are part of the Mac OS 8 package. 
This means that they are part of the 
standard installation. In the figure, 
you can also see that there are files 
associated with Internet Access and 
the ARA client The package infor- 
mation can help you identify all of 
the component parts associated 
with certain software so that you 
can more easily disable (or enable) 
all of the pieces that make up the 



(extensions, control panels, and so on) that are loaded into your 
Mac’s system, die faster it will run and the less RAiVI the system 
will require to operate. 

Disabling an item using Extensions Manager 

1 . Choose Extensions Manager from the Control Panels folder 
on the Apple menu. You will see the Extensions Manager 
window (see Figure 15.12). Across the top of the window, 
you can see the On/Off control as well as various data for 
each item (name, size, version, and so on). This window 
works just like a folder in list view in the Finder. For exam- 
ple, you can re-sort the list by clicking in the column name, 
and you can hide the contents of a folder by clicking the 
hide triangle. 

J ^ txterulotis P^n«aer . . _.E3S 

Selected Set: | l^ty SettlnQS T1 









2 . Scroll down the window to see which items are active in 
your system. Notice that you can see the following folders 
wTthin the Extensions Manager window: Control Panels, 
Extensions, Shutdown Items, Startup Items, and System 
Folder. Each of these are the same folders that are within 
your System Folder. 

3. To disable a particular item, click the On/Off box. Any 
item is active if the box is checked; it is inactive if the 
check box is empty. For this example, I have disabled the 
extensions associated with certain printers that I don’t use 
(see Figure 15.1 3). 




package. 
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4 . To enable an item, click a blank check box. 

5 . Continue enabling and disabling items until you have your 
system the way you want it. 

6 . Quit Extensions Manager. 

7 . Restart your Mac. You always have to restiirt your Mac after 
making any changes to the extensions and control panels 
that are loaded in the system during startup. 

Using Extensions Manager to Define Sets 

WTiile it is useful to be able to enable and disable individual 
items, you may want to keep various configurations of extensions 
and control panels handy so that you can easily switch between 
tliem. As you probably can guess. Extensions ^Manager makes it 
easy to do this. These configurations are called sets in Extensions 
Manager lingo. You can define and save multiple sets; changing 
configurations is then as easy as simply selecting another set anti 
restarting your Mac. 

Defining sets with Extensions Manager 

1. Open Extensions Manager. 

2 . Choose New Set from the File menu. 

3 . In the resulting dialog box, name the set you are about to 
define and click OK (see Figure 15.14). Notice that the 
name you choose now appears in the Selected Set pop-up 
menu (see Figure 15.15). 
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Figure 15.13 

By unchecking the On/Off box, 
you can enabl^disable an item; 
in this case, I have disabled the 
Color StyleWriter extensions. 



Careful... 

Be careful that you understand 
what something does before you 
disable it, especially if it is an 
extension provided by Apple as 
part of Mac OS 8.5. If you dis- 
able something without knowing 
what it does, you may find that 
some very important feature is 
no longer available. Some exten- 
sions are even required for your 
Mac to work. For example, your 
system will not start up without 
the Appearance control panel 
being enabled. Unfortunately, 
Extensions Manager will not tell 
you which ones are vital to your 
MaCs existence. 

Get them all 



When you are disabling an item, 
make sure that you disable all of 
the items that may be associated 
v^ith that Item. For example, 
many extensions also have an 
associated control panel. You 
need to disable both items since 
one won't work without the 
other anyway. Use the item 
names and the Package column 
to figure out which items are 
related. 

Using Extensions Manager during 
startup 

To open the Extensions Manager 
during startup, hold the space- 
bar down while you start your 
Mac. Extensions Manager will 
open, and you can manipulate 
system files. When you close the 
Extensions Manager windov/, 
the start-up process starts over 
by using the most recent 
Extensions Manager settings. 
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Figure 15.14 

Naming a new set of extensions 
and control panels in Extensions 
Manager. 




Figure 15.15 

Sets that you define are available 
in the Selected Set pop-up menu. 



□ ' . _ . PIH 




Where have all the little files 
gone? 

You may wonder what happens to 
extensions and control panels when 
you disable them. Remember that 
Extensions Manager creates "dis- 
abled" Items folder for each catego- 
ry within your System Folder and 
moves disabled items into these 
folders. For example, disabled 
extensions are moved to the 
Extensions (Disabled)folder. Then 
when your Mac restarts, the Items 
are not loaded into the system since 
they are no longer In the proper 
folders. Do you really need to know 
this? Not really since Extensions 
Manager handles all of the moving 
for you. 



4 . Disable the items that you do not want to be loaded during 
system startup. 

5 . Enable the items that you do want to be loaded during sys- 
tem startup. Note that E.\tensions Manager continually saves 
sets that you define as you go. There is no need to save a set 
once you have created it. 

6 . WTien your configuration is complete, click die Restart but- 
ton to restart your Mac. MHien the machine restarts, the set 
you defined will determine what items are loaded into the 
system. 

Using Extensions Manager Defined Sets 

The purpose of defining sets is so diat you can easily switch 
between configurations. Using sets is almost trivially simple. 

Changing your System Folder by using sets 

1 . Open Extensions Manager. 

2 . Choose the set that you want to use from the Selected Set 
pop-up menu. 
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3. Restart your Mac. The set that you selected will be loaded 
during startup. 

Using Extensions Manager to Learn About 
Extensions, Control Panels, and Other System Files 

One of tlie more confusing tilings about extensions, control pan- 
els, and other system files is figuring out what individual files do. 

You can look at the names; they sometimes will tell you what the 
item is about, or at least what it is related to. However, the 
names of these items are sometimes confusing and frequently 
downright baffling. Fortunately, with Extensions Manager, you 
don’t have to rely on the names alone (don’t forget about the 
Package column). Extensions Manager provides some additional 
information for most of your extensions and control panels. 

Notice that I wrote most rather than all. Software has to be writ- 
ten in such a way that it provides the information that 
Extensions Manager passes onto you. If it doesn’t, Extensions 
Manager won’t be able to help. Fortunately, almost all extensions 
and control panels pro\dde this information nowadays. 

MTiy do you care about what specific extensions and control 
panels do? Because you want to know what they do before you 
disable or enable them. If you don’t know what something does, 
turning it off can be problematic. V\^ile the function you lose 
may be irrelevant to what you are doing, it may provide a vital 
function that may not be ob\dous. Turning it off may prevent 
you from doing something important (such as being able to start 
your Mac at all). 

Using Extensions Manager to get information on items 

1. Open Extensions Manager. 

2 . Click the triangle next to Show Item Information. 

The Extensions Manager window will expand, and 
you will see another area at the bottom of the window 
(see Figure 15.16). 
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I Figure 15.16 

Expanding Extensions Manager's 
I window provides an area that 
you can use to view information 
about specific items. 



I Figure 15.17 

Using Extensions Manager to get 
; information about the 
Appearance control panel. 



Customizing Your Mac 

Managing Your System Folder 




3. Choose an item in tlie Extensions Manager window. You will 
see various information about that item in the lower pane 
(see Figure 15.17). This information includes the name, ver- 
sion, what kind of sofware die item is, its size (storage size, 
not RAxM requirements), when it was created, when it was 
modified, and where the item is stored. The most useful 
information provided is a description of what the item does, 
which is located in die lower-right pane of the Extensions 
Manager window. 
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4. To hide the information pane, click the triangle next to Hide 
Item Infonnation. 

5. V\Tien you are done, close Extensions Manager. 

Using Extensions Manager 

Exiiensions Manager is a fairly powerful utility that enables you 
to really take control of the software that is loaded into the oper- 
ating system during startup. While you have learned the basics 
in the previous step-by-steps, there are more features that you 
should be aware of. Here are a few tips that will help you explore 
more of Extensions Manager’s features: 

■ You can change the views of the Extensions Manager win- 
dow by using the View menu. View as Folders shows the 
items in the folders in which they are stored. \^ew as 
Packages shows the items in the packages groups (see 
Figure 15.18); this view is particularly useful when you 
want to disable or enable all of the files associated with a 
particular technology^ View as Items shows die items with 
no folders or other organization applied (except that 
provided by the list columns). 



Apple help 

You can reach technical informa- 
tion and help on Apple software 
(including Extensions Manager) 
from Apple's Web site located 
at: http: //v/ww. apple, 
com. 



Dctemloni BB 

Selected Set: (MySettIngt ~il 




ACMr^t.U.ffKlcnm^r. | ftmatt | | Dupdeete Set^ | 

> SIwv litm r 



Figure 15.18 

Viewing Items as Packages can be 
very helpful when you are trying 
to enable or disable all of the 
items associated with a particular 
technology. 



■ Save Set as Text (under the File menu) enables you to 
generate a text list of all of the items in your System Folder 
(see Figure 15.19). This listing can be useful when you are 
trydng to troubleshoot your Mac or when you want to know 
what version of each item you are using. 
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Figure 15.19 

Generating a list of items in a text 
file can be useful when you are 
troubleshooting your system. 



The text file is a mess 



While the text file listing your items 
is easy to create, it is a mess. The 
formatting does not make it easy to 
read, and everything is all squished 
together. However, you can open it 
in your favorite word processor and 
clean it up rather easily. If you use 
Microsoft Word, for example, you 
can easily convert tlie listing into a 
nice, neat table. 



D S My Tcjrt Settings. jIHB 


pore Sir* Vertion Type Creatnr 


1 


Extensions 


OpenTpt Moflem 91,506 bytes 3.1 Ubr OMjR 
OpenTpt Remote Access 1,083,183 bytes 3.1.2 Ubr OMjR 
OpenTpt SeKol Arbitmtop 7,974 bytes 3,1 Ubr OtAjR 
Rercte Only 3,886 bytes 3.1 odev ntt2 
ColorSync Extension 1,029,496 bytes 2.S.1 apse Syn; 
Defa-jlt Calibrator 390,929 bytes 1.0.2 shlb CSca 
SpeakobleltCRS 33,382 bytes 1.5.3 INIT slop 
Speech Recognition 1,458,152 bytes 1.5.3 WIT srtb 
Speech Manager 30,710 bytes 1.5.3 INIT ttsc 
Internet Access 337,409 bytes 1.2 shlb INTA 
Microsoft Conponent Librory 56,460 bytes 2.22 shlb com2 
MS Font Eiited Librory (PPO 230,973 bytes 2.1.3 shlb FEnt 
Apple CD/OM) Driver 103,149 bytes 1 0.I IhIT psop 
Apple Enet 379,066 bytes 2.0 ndrv efrg 
Apple Guide 678,942 bytes 2.3 »IT reno 
A^leScnpt 1,125.798 bytes 1.3,2 WIT oscr 
AppleScnptLib 28.4S9 bytes 1.2.2 shlb cFxig 
AppleShare 456,101 bytes 3,8.1 ^EV oFpt 
Application S«vitcher 87,023 bytes 1.0 oppe opsvi 
Built-In Grsphics Accelerator 13,736 bytes 1.0 WIT gego 
Color Picker 498,479 bytes 2.1.1 WIT epmg 
Centex tool Menu Extension 74,773 bytes 1 0.2 IHIT omu 
Control Strip Extension 70,244 sytei 2.0 oppe sdev 
Desktop Printer Spooler 69,492 aytes 2.2.1 oppe dtps 
Desktop PnniMomtor 78,281 bytes 2.2.1 4PPt pmt 
DNSPlugin 89.790 bytes 1.8.1 shlb nslp 
FBC Indexing Scheduler 14,433 bytes 2.0 oppe fbcb 
File Shorirq Extension 194,076 bytes 7.6.2 WIT rhoa 







■ You can quickly turn all items on or off by using the All On 
or AW Off command on the Edit menu. 



A better way 

A better way to get configuration is 
to use Apple System Profiler on the 
Apple menu. 



■ You can add the T)q)e and Creator columns to the 

Extensions Manager window by choosing Preferences from 
the Edit menu and then clicking the check boxes for the 
information diat you want to add (see Figure 15.20). 




Figure 15.20 

Adding the Type and Creator 
columns can sometimes provide 
useful information, but most like- 
ly you will be better off leaving 
this information hidden. 
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■ The Revert button enables you to go back to the settings 
that were in effect when you opened Extensions Manager. 
Any changes you have made in the current session will be 
lost if you use this button. 

■ To make a new set that is based on an existing set, use the 
Duplicate Set button. This creates a copy of a set to which 
you can make changes and quickly create a new set. This is 
very useful if one of your sets is “close” to a new set that you 
want to create. 

■ If you click on the Select Set pop-up menu, you will see 
two predefined sets: Mac OS 8.5 Base and Mac OS 8.5 All 
(see Figure 15.2 1). The iMac OS 8.5 Base set turns on only 
those items that your Mac needs to start up. The Mac OS 
8.5 All turns on all items that were installed as part of Mac 
OS 8.5. Unlike that Ml On command, it does not turn on 
any third-party items that you may have installed. 




Using Conflict Catcher to Manage Your 
System 

Wliile Extensions Manager is a pretty good tool, there is a much 
better one available. It is Cassady and Greene’s Conflict Catcher. 
Conflict Catcher does every^thing that Extensions Manager does 
plus lots of other useful things. For example, Conflict Catcher 
can automate the troubleshooting process by automatically 
enabling and disabling items for you. It also provides live links 
to the creators of items so that you can quickly move to related 



Figure 15.21 

These two Mac OS predefined 
sets can help you get back to 
standard Mac OS configurations. 

A word about naming 

When you view the list alphabet- 
ically, you may notice that some 
Items do not appear to be in 
alphabetical order. That is 
because the Mac treats certain 
symbols as part of an item's 
name. For example, if an item's 
name begins with a space, it will 
appear at the top of a view that 
is sorted by Name. If it begins 
with another symbol, such as a 
tilde, it will move to the bottom 
of the list 

Items are loaded into the system 
in the order that they appear in 
an alphabetical list ^metimes it 
is necessary to load certain items 
before otheR for functionality 
reasons or to prevent conflicts. 

For example, Extensions 
Manager's name actually has a 
space In front of it This makes 
its extension load before any of 
the other items so that it can be 
opened during the startup 
process. 
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Demo 

You can download a demo version 
of Conflict Catcher from Cassady 
and Greene's Web site located at 
http: //wvAv.casadyg. 
com . I recommend that you get a 
demo and try Conflict Catcher for 
yourself. 



Figure 15.22 

Conflict Catcher installs a menu 
on your desktop so that you can 
access it quickly and easily. 



Conflict Catcher and Extensions 
Manager 

Notice that as soon as you install 
Conflict Catcher, it disables 
Extensions Manager. There is no rea- 
son to have both utilities active, and 
at least one reason not to. Conflict 
Catcher will conflict with Extensions 
Manager during the start-up process. 
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Web sites for additional information as well as to download 
updates to the various sofware installed in your system. 

SEE ALSO 

>■ To leant how Conflict Catchers auumiatic troubleshooting process workSy see page 7^5 

The basic system management tasks that you do with Conflict 
Catcher are similar to those of Extensions Manager. It is just 
that Conflict Catcher does them better, and it does more. 

Using Conflict Catcher to Manage Your System 

Just as you can with Extensions Manager, you can use Conflict 
Catcher to disable or enable individual files. 

Using Conflict Catcher to disable system files 

1 . Open Conflict Catcher by using the menu that it installs on 
your desktop (see Figure 15.22). The Conflict Catcher will 
open (see Figure 15.23). Conflict Catcher has a three-pane 
window. The left pane is tlie information pane (you will use 
that in a moment). The top-right pane lists the items in 
your System Folder. Active items are highlighted in the 
Conflict Catcher window. Inactive items are not. The 
lower-right pane shows die groups of system files diat 
relate to a particular technology (such as QuickTime). 




2 . Click on an item to disable it. The highlight will go away. 

3. When you are done disabling items, close Conflict Catcher. 
You will be prompted about saving the changes in a set. 
Click No. 

4. Restart your Mac. When it restarts, the items you disabled 
will not be loaded. 
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Figure 15.23 

Conflict Catcher looks similar to 
Extensions Manager, but it is 
more powerful. 



Enabling a system file is also easy. 

Enabling a system file by using Conflict Catcher 

1. Open Conflict Catcher. 

2 . Click an unhighlighted item to re-enable it. 

3. Close Conflict Catcher. 

4. Restart your Mac. The items you enabled will be loaded into 
the system. 

Using Conflict Catcher to Define Sets 

As with Extensions Manager, you can define sets of system files 

so that you switch among configurations cjuickly. 

Using Conflict Catcher to create system configurations 

1. Open Conflict Catcher using the Conflict Catcher menu. 

2 . From the Sets menu, choose Create Set. You will see the 
Create Set dialog (see Figure 15.24). 

3. Name the set and choose the other options. For e.xample, 
using the Set control pop-up menu, you can determine 
wTich files are affected by the set. You can also set a startup 
sound for each set by using die Startup Sound pop-up menu. 
There are several more oprions in the dialog, but these are 
sufficient tor most sets. 



4. Click OK. 
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Figure 15.24 

You can create custom system 
configurations with Conflict 
Catcher's Create Set dialog. 

1 _ _ _ . ... . 


Create Set □locked 


Name: 1 Custom Set f | 


Set controls: | Startup Files 
Set activates when: 

□ Startup Key: | j □ Default Set 




□ PowerDook Is: 1 UsInuSatteiv 
□ Disable New Startup Files 
Startup Sound: 1 Simple Deep 

1 Cancel j L 'qk'J j| 



5 . Enable and disable system files to create your custom set. 

You can use the Group Links in the lower pane to enable or 
disable groups of files. 

6 . Wlien you are finished witli your set, close Conflict Catcher. 

7. Answer Yes when you are prompted to save changes. 

8 . Restart your Mac. As your Mac restarts, you \viW see the 
name of your set appear at the top of the screen. You will 
also hear the sound you associated witli that set. WHien you 
Mac restarts, the system files that you enabled in your set 
will be loaded into the system. 

Using Conflict Catcher Defined Sets 

Conflict Catcher adds your defined sets to its menu so that 
changing configurations is even easier than it is with Extensions 
Manager. You don’t even need to open Conflict Catcher, you can 
simply use its menu. 

Using Conflict Catcher sets 

1. From the Conflict Catcher menu, choose the set that you 
want to be active (see Figure 15.25). 



Figure 15.25 


1 


Open Conflict Catcher 
About Conflict Catcher^ 


Conflict Catcher makes it 


Standard Set 


extremely easy to change your 


custom Set 1 
Install SAV 


system configuration. 


Sostartup folder ~ 

Tape hack up 



2 . Restart your Mac. The set you choose will be active. 
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Using Conflict Catcher to Learn about Extensions, 
Control Panels, and Other System Files 

In addition to the kind of information that you can get using 
Extensions Manager, Conflict Catcher also enables you to con- 
tact the software’s publisher as well. This makes updating your 
system files easy, not to mention being able to get help more 
quickly. 

Learning about system files using Conflict Catcher 

1. Open Conflict Catcher (see Figure 15.26). 




2 . Click in the far left column next to the system file about 
which you want information (the column has a magnifying 
glass at the top). Information about that item will be dis- 
played in the left pane (see Figure 15.27). Notice that there 
is also contact information for the publisher at the bottom of 
the pane. This includes live Web links. If you click on one of 
these links, you will move directly to that site. 

3. VVTien you are done getting information, close Conflict 
Catcher. 
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Conflict Catcher should be part 
of your Mac tool kit You can 
purchase a copy from your 
favorite retailer or from Cassady 
and Greene's Web site. It costs 
$79.95, which Is a bargain In my 
opinion. 



Figure 15.26 

The left pane of Conflict Catcher 
provides room for extensive infor- 
mation about each system file. 
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I Figure 15.27 

The information about Apple's 
File Sharing Extension is displayed 
I in the left pane of the Conflict 
Catcher window. 



□ Conflict CaUhtr*! _ BE 




Using Conflict Catcher 

Conflict Catcher is a verj' powerful utility for both system man- 
agement and troubleshooting and fixing problems. The follow- 
ing list includes some additional features of Conflict Catcher and 
a few tips on how to use them: 

■ You can edit the information provided for a file by clicking 
the pencil cursor that appears over the information window 
while you have a file selected. You will see a field in w^hich 
you can enter comments about a file (see Figure 15.28). Your 
text will appear at the bottom of the window. 




Figure 15.28 

Conflict Catcher enables you to 
annotate your system files. 
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■ You can change the order that the files are listed in the right 
pane by using the pop-up menus indicated by the down- 
ward-facing arrows at the top of the window. 

■ You can use the commands on the Sets menu to edit existing 
sets as well as to create new ones. 

■ The Preferences command on the Edit menu enables you to 
customize the way Conflict Catcher works. 

■ The Web menu provides a quick way to get to some great 
Mac-related Web sites. Just choose a site from the menu 
(see Figure 15.29). 



rai- 

C«sady ft Greene, Inc. 
i;pdate CC Reference library 
Search Online Reference library 
Apple Computer, Inc. 

Apple Support Infonnadon 

MacCentral 

^«acrllllt 

MacInTouch 

Mar Resource Page 

Version Tracker 

klacAddIct 

Macllome Interactive 
MacWeek Online 

Macworld Online 



■ Conflict Catcher provides a complete set of menus and 
commands that you should explore to realize the full power 
of Conflict Catcher. You can also use Conflict Catcher's 
help system to explore its capabilities. 

Using a system management tool such as Conflict Catcher 
enables you to better understand your system, control how it 
operates, and solve any software conflict problems that arise. 
You should actively manage your System Folder to ensure that 
your Mac works as good as it can at all times. 
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Conflict Catcher provides links to 
some great Mac Web sites. 
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Using Keyboard 
Shortcuts 



Configuring a keyboard 

Understanding and using predefined keyboard shortcuts 

Creating keyboard shortcuts with ResEdit 

Creating keyboard shortcuts with an application's 
customization tools 



Creating keyboard shortcuts with QuickKeys 
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Keyboard shortcuts everywhere 

Mac OS 8.5 provides lots of key- 
board shortcuts that you can use 
while working with the Finder. 
Applications also provide their own 
keyboard shortcuts that you can use 
when you are working with that 
application. If an application is prop- 
erly designed, niany of its shortcuts 
will be the same as those for the 
Finder (such as Command-V for 
paste). 

You can also create your ovm key- 
board shortcuts that can work v^ith 
the Finder and with applications. 



Working with the Keyboard 

Even with all of the great desktop management tools included as 
part of Mac OS 8.5, the old-fashioned keyboard is still one of 
the best tools you can use to do your work tjuickly and efficient- 
ly. Using the keyboard to activate commands is faster (especially 
once you memorize your most frequently used shortcuts) 
because you don’t have to take the time to remove your hand 
from the keyboard, grab the mouse, move the pointer to the top 
of the screen, open a menu, make a choice, and then move your 
hand back to die keyboard. You can use just a few keystrokes to 
accomplish lots of the tasks that you need to do. 

Mac OS 8.5 provides lots of predefined keyboard shortcuts for 
you to use, and using these in addition to your mouse will dra- 
matically increase your working efficiency. However, you can do 
even more by creating your own custom keyboard shortcuts. 
There are several ways to create or modify your own keyboard 
shortcuts, three of which are the following: 

■ ResEdit. The hardest way requires that you use a resource 
editing tool, Apple’s ResEdit (which is freeware). By using 
ResEdit, you can add your ow'ii keyboard shortcuts to the 
Finder, as well as other applications. ResEdit is not only frin, 
but you can also learn a lot about how the Mac works by 
using it. A warning, though, that ResEdit is not the easiest 
tool in the w'orld to use. 

■ Applications’ own tools. Many applications enable you to 
customize the keyboard shortcuts for that application from 
within the application. The benefits of using these cus- 
tomization tools is that you don’t need any additional soft- 
ware, and it’s usually fairly easy to do. The disadvantage is 
that you need to set the keyboard shortcuts for each applica- 
tion individually. 

■ QuickKeys. The easiest and more powerful way is to use a 
keyboard shortcut/macro utility. In this chapter. I’ll show 
you how to use CE Software’s QuickKeys, which I have used 
for many years, and I can’t imagine using a Mac without it. 
QuickKeys provides tlie best of all worlds. It is easy to use 
and provides much more power and flexibility than the 
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Other options. The only down side is that QuickKeys is a 
commercial piece of softu'are so that you have to buy a copy 
of it. However, once you use it to customize the way your 
Mac works, you’ll also wonder how you ever got along with- 
out it. 

You can use any or all of these methods. Try them and see which 
is best for you — it is likely that you will continue to use more 
than one technique depending on your working style. 

Before I get into the details of using and creating keyboard 
shortcuts, though, I’ll show you how to configure the keyboard 
itself. 



Configuring Your Keyboard 

Using a keyboard is prett}^ easy — you just plug it in, turn the 
Mac on, and begin typing, right? 'Fhe answer is: yes, it is that 
easy; however, there are a couple of adjustments that you can 
make to the way your keyboard works. You do this through the 
Keyboard control panel. 

Changing the keyboard setup 

1 . Open the Keyboard control panel (see Figure 16 . 1 ). 




Figure 16.1 

The Keyboard control panel 
enables you to set the language 
configuration of your keyboard, 
the key repeat rate, and the key 
delay. 



2 . To use a different language, select it from the Script pop-up 
menu. 

3. To change the keyboard configuration to one appropriate 
for a country^ other than the U.S., click the box next to that 
country in the list. 
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4 . Use the slider to set the Key Repeat rate. The repeat rate is 
how fast a letter will be typed while you hold down a key. 

5 . Use the other slider to set the Delay Until Repeat; this delay 
is the time between when you press and hold a key down 
until the letter begins to repeat. 

6 . Close the control panel. 



Modifier keys 

All keyboard shortcuts require that 
you use one or more modifier keys 
in conjunction with a letter, number, 
or function key. A modifier key sim- 
ply tells your Mac that you want to 
do something other than enter the 
character normally associated with 
that key. The Mac's modifier keys 
are: Shift, Ctrl, Option, and 
Command. 



Using Predefined Keyboard Shortcuts 

With Mac OS 8.5, there are lots of predefined keyboard short- 
cuts tliat you can use to quickly and easily accomplish tasks. 
Tible 16.1 shows some of the more useful keyboard commands 
for the Finder; some of these commands are also useful within 
applications (such as the editing commands). Learning to use 
these can save you the time and effort you might otherwise 
spend reaching for the mouse. 



TABLE 16.1 Useful Keyboard Commands 




Key command 


Function Name 


Purpose 


Command+N 


New 


Creates a new folder on the desktop 
Creates a new document from within 
an application 


Command+O 


Open 


Opens whatever is selected 


Command+P 


Print 


Prints 


Command+delete 


.Move To Trash 


From the desktop, moves selected 
files to the Trash 


Command+W 


Close Window 


Closes a window 

Closes a document if the only win- 
dow is open for the document 


Commaiul+I 


Get Info 


Opens the Get Info dialog for the 
selected folder or file 


Command+D 


Duplicate 


Creates a duplicate of tlie selected 
file or folder 


Command+M 


Make Alias 


Creates an alias of the selected file 


Command+Y 


Put Away 


Ejects a selected disk 



Moves selected ser\^ers into die Trash 
to remove them from the desktop 
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Key command 


Function Name 


Purpose 


Power key to start 


Command+F 


Find 


Opens the Finder’s File command 


While the Power key is on all 


Coniinand+R 


Show Original 


Locates the original item from which 
an alias was created 


keyboards, it doesn't work in 
the same way on all Macs. If 
your Mac has a "hard,*' or exter- 


Coiiimand+Z 


Undo 


Undoes the last action 


nal power switch, usually locat- 
ed on the front of the CPU, the 


Conimand-i-X 


Cut 


Removes the selected data and places 
it on the Clipboard 


Power key will not cause it to 
start or to shut off all power. 
You have to use the external 


Command+C 


C:opy 


Copies the selected data and places it 
on the Clipboard 


power switch to start your Mac 
and to turn off all power. 


Command+V 


Paste 


Places data from the Clipboard into a 
document at the current location 


However, on Macs with external 
power switches, pressing the 
Power key will bring up a dialog 


Command+A 


Select All 


Selects all items in a window 


in which you an click Shut 


Command+E 


Eject 


Ejects any selected removable media 


Down to shut down your Mac 
You still have to turn the exter- 


Command+? 


Help 


Opens the Help Center 


nal switch off to stop all power 
to the Mac 


Power Key 


(Mac ort) 


Start up if the Mac is off 




Power Key (Mac on) 


Restart, Sleep, 


Causes a dialog to appear that has 


Models with external power 
switches include the Power Mac 




Shut Down dialog 


Restart, Sleep, and Shut Down but- 
tons on it 


6100 models. 


Comniand+Control+ 
Power Key 


Warm restart 


Restarts your Mac; only use diis 
method as a last resort (when your 
Mac is locked up, and you can’t do 
anything else) 


Keyboard shortcuts in applications 

Most applications also have a 
number of predefined keyboard 
shortcuts. To find out what they 


Command+Option+ 
Power Key 


Sleep 


Causes Mac's to go into sleep mode 


are, peruse the menus and 
commands that you use. The 
predefined keyboard shortcuts 


Coinniand+Option+ 


Force quit 


Forces the active applic'ation to quit: 


will be listed next to the com- 


Esc 




use this only as a last resort 
If the Force Quit works, immediately 
quit all applications and restart your 
Mac 


mands on the menus. 


Command+ 


Stops process 


Causes some processes to be inter- 
rupted 




Tab 


Move cursor 


Advances the cursor one field or 
changes the selected button in most 
dialog boxes 




Arrow keys 


Select a file 


Selects the icon appropriate for the 
key (for example, the file immediate- 
ly above the current position for the 
up arrow key) 





continues... 
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That's not all folks 



TABLE 16.1 Continued 



Table 16.1 does not list all of the 
keyboard commands, and there are 
others that require that you use the 
mouse in combination with them. 
You can access the Mac OS Help 
system to see more (go to the 
Working Smarter saeen and dick 
Keyboard shortcuts). 



Key command Function Name 

Return Edit file name 

Command+right arrow Expand folder 



Purpose 

Highlights a file’s, folder’s, or disk’s 
name and enables you to edit it 

Expands the contents of a folder in 
List view 



Command+left arrow 


Collapse folder 


Letter keys 


Select name 


Command+D 


Desktoj) 


Up and Down 
arrows 


Move up or 
move down 


Command+Shift+3 


Desktop 

screenshot 


Command+Shift+4+ 
caps lock 


Window 

screenshot 



Collapses the contents of a folder in 
List view 

In lists, selects the item in the list 
that begins with the letters typed 

Moves to desktop 

In open and close dialogs, moves the 
selection up or down 

Captures a screenshot of the entire 
desktop 

Captures a screenshot of a window 



\ATiile using keyboard shortcuts may not come nauirally to you, 
it is worth your time to learn to use them. They save a tremen- 
dous amount of time; it is a lot faster to press two or three keys 
than to move your mouse up to a menu. Plus, you may place less 
strain on your lower arm by using the mouse a bit less. 



Creating Your Own Keyboard Shortcuts 

The predefined keyboard shortcuts enable you to quickly do lots 
of tasks, but to really make the most of using the keyboard, you 
can customize keyboard shortcuts for the tasks that are impor- 
tant to you. And by using a keyboard shortcut/macro utility, you 
can even assign tasks that ordinarily require multiple steps to a 
single keystroke combination. 

The techniques you can use to create your own keyboard short- 
cuts are summarized in Table 16 . 2 . 
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TABLE 16.2 Techniques You Can Use To Create Your Own Keyboard Shortcuts 



Windows and forks 



Technique Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Use ResEdit 



RcsEdit is freeware, good 
learning opportunity to 
see how Mac software 
works 



Difficult interface, resources 
are confusing to use, no con 
sistency across applications, 
c'an only do single com- 
mands, can nninge files so 
they become unusable 



Use an applications’ No additional cost, 
own customization easy to use 



Keyboard shortcuts apply 
tools only to individual appli- 
cation, need to use different 
tools in each application, can’t 
work across applications, can’t 
create keyboard shortcuts for 
the Finder 



Use QuicKeys or 
other macro/ 
keyboard shortcut 
tool 



Easy to use. Cost of software 

maximum flexibility^ 

can create consistent 

set of keyboard 

shortcuts across 

applications including the 

Finder, am easily create 

complex macros using 

many applications 



Creating Finder Keyboard Shortcuts with ResEdit 

.\11 Mac files, including applications, have two sides, or in die 
correct technical lingo, One of these forks, called the 
resource fo7‘k, contains all the resources used by that ap|ilication. 
Resources include the icons used to represent that application 
and its documents, the menus you see, and so on. Part of these 
resources are the predefined keyboard shortcuts that you can use 
in that application (and that you see in the application’s pull- 
down menus). The Finder also has a resource fork. 

The other fork is the data fork, and it contains the actual data 
that is in the file. 

Some documents files don’t have resource forks, while some 
applications don’t have data forks. Some files have both forks. 



Windows files only have data 
forks. On Windows PCs, the 
menus, icons, and other inter- 
face elements are provided by 
the OS itself, which is why 
applications have to modify var- 
ious Windows files (such as 
DLLs, ini files, and so on) 
when you install them on a 
Windows PC 



Where to get ResEdit 

ResEdit is freeware, and you can 
get a copy of ResEdit from vari- 
ous places on the Internet 
including http: //wwvz. 
resexcellence . com/ 
resedit . shtml. You can 
also find a copy in Mac share- 
ware collections, with some 
software, and on CD-ROMs that 
come with several books. For 
example, the classic book on 
ResEdit is Zen and the Art of 
Resource Editing, published by 
Hayden Books. In addition to all 
of the detailed ResEdit informa- 
tion the book contains, the CD 
that comes with it contains 
ResEdit, as well as lots of 
resource editing utilities. If you 
want to learn to use ResEdit for 
more than the tasks I show you 
in this book. I'd recommend 
that you get a book on ResEdit. 
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Finding software 

When you are looking for a piece 
of software such as ResEdit, the 
place to start your search is Mac OS 
8.5's Sherlock feature. This enables 
you to search lots of sites on the 
Internet at the same time, all from 
the Finder. For example, I was able 
to find a place to download ResEdit 
in less than two minutes by using 
Sheriock. This is very powerful. See 
Chapter 4, "Working with the 
Finder/' for details. 



Your first warning 

And now a warning that you will see 
again: never use ResEdit on your 
only copy of a file-always make a 
copy of a file before using ResEdit 
on it. If you don't make a copy and 
then mess up the file, you may ren- 
der the file unusable. 



You can use Apple’s ResEdit program to modify the resource 
fork of any Mac file. For example, you can change the prede- 
fined keyboard shortcuts in an application, and you can add key- 
board shortcuts for those commands that do not have predefined 
keyboard shortcuts. 

Before I get into the step-by-step to show you how to add cus- 
tom keyboard shortcuts using ResEdit, I need to make a couple 
of points. First, using ResEdit is not terribly easy. It has a con- 
fusing interface and some of what it does is not easy to under- 
stand. Second, using ResEdit takes you into the inner workings 
of your Mac. If you mess something up and you haven’t taken 
the appropriate precautions, you can cause yourself all sorts 
of problems, the worst of which is your Mac not being able to 
start up. 

The bottom line is that if you aren’t fairly comfortable working 
with somewhat complicated and intimidating “innards” of the 
Mac and its software, you will be better off by skipping ResEdit 
and using QuickKeys instead. In fact, even if you are comfort- 
able with this area of your Mac, you will be better off using 
QuickKeys. But it can be fun to use ResEdit, and you will learn 
about how your Mac works. 

You can use ResEdit on both the Finder to add keyboard short- 
cuts to the Mac OS or to add keyboard shortcuts to your favorite 
applications. In the following step-by-step, I’ll show you how to 
add a keyboard shortcut to the Finder so that you can empty die 
Trash from the keyboard. Using ResEdit to add keyboard short- 
cuts for other Finder commands is similar. 

VVlien you open ResEdit, you will see a lot of resources that the 
Finder uses to present different parLs of its interface. When you 
double-click a resource, ResEdit opens an editor for that t}^pe of 
resource. Some editors are relatively easy-to-use while others are 
a bit more difficult. The Finder command’s menu resources fall 
into the latter category. But, you won’t really need to understand 
the details to add keyboard shortcuts to the Finder. Just follow 
the next step-by-step, and it will work just fine. 
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Adding a keyboard shortcut to empty the trash using ResEdit 



Making copies 



1. Open the System Folder, find the Finder file, and make a 
copy of it. Drag the copy to your desktop. Make sure you 
name it so that you know it is the copy (see Figure 16.2). 



Remember that you can make a 
copy of a file by holding down 
the Option key while you 
drag it 




Figure 16.2 

I used the clever name, "Finder 
Copy" to make sure I knew that 
this was my working copy of the 
Finder. 



2 . Launch ResEdit and click to clear the splash screen (see 
Figure 16.3). You will see the open file dialog. 
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3. Maneuver to your copy of the Finder and open it. You will 
see a window that makes perfect sense to you (see Figure 
16.4). Actually, it looks about as confusing as it actually is. 
Fortunately, to do what you are going to do, you don’t need 
to understand ever\i:hing that you see. 

4. Find the icon resource labeled fmn2 and double-click it to 
open its editor (see Figure 16.5). 



Figure 16.3 

ResEdit's splash screen features 
the famous ResEdit clown (I guess 
that is because using ResEdit is as 
fun as going to the circus). 



The second and final warning 

If you open the Finder that is in 
your System Folder with ResEdit 
and mess it up, your Mac won't 
restart Then you will have to 
start up from an alternate disk 
and replace the messed-up 
Finder with a working copy. If 
you don't have a valid alternate 
startup disk, you will be out of 
luck. Make a copy of the Finder 
before you open it with ResEdit. 

Drag-and-drop 

Don't forget that you can also 
open the Finder copy by drag- 
ging and dropping it onto 
ResEdit's icon. Of course, you 
don't get to see the clown if 
you do this. 
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Figure 16.4 

The meaning of this ResEdit win- 
dow is easy to see (Not!). 



Figure 16.5 

These are the resources that the 
Finder uses to create its menus. 



What is the meaning of this? 

In Figure 16.4, each of the icons 
that you see represents some 
aspect of the Finder's resources. For 
example, the icon labeled ALRT 
defines the alert messages that the 
Finder uses to tell you when some- 
thing is wrong. The CURS icon con- 
tains the various cursors that the 
Finder uses (such as the clock, 
hand, spinning wheel, and so on). 
With ResEdit, you can open and 
change any of these resources. 

When the Finder needs one of 
these resources, It refers to it by the 
numbers you see when you open a 
particular resource. Note that most 
of these resource icons contain lots 
and lots of Individual resources. 

You will have to explore on your 
own to find out what each icon 
means, or you can read a good 
ResEdit book. 
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5 . Find the resource with die ID of 525 and double-click to 
open it in an editor (see Figure 16.6). This may look a bit 
confusing, but once you see what you are going to do, you 
will get the hang of it. Notice the Special menu’s commands 
that are written in die right-hand column. If you look close- 
ly, you may notice that several have a letter that is two 
spaces before the command name. That is the keyboard 
shortcut for that command. 
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6 . Locate the Empty Trash command that starts on the sixth 
line down from die top of the window. 

7 . Put your cursor right after the first character in the sixdi 
line. 

8. Delete the first character in the sixth line and tyjie T. 

9. Quit ResEdit and save your changes. 

10. Open the System Folder and drag the original Finder to 
another location; for now stick it in the Trash, but don’t 
empty the Trash (you won’t be able to do this even if you try 
since the Finder is in use). 

11. Drag your edited copy of the Finder into the System Folder 
and rename it so that its name is just Finder. 

12. Restart your Mac. 

13 . Open the Special menu to see your new keyboard shortcut 
for the Empty Trash command (see Figure 16.7). The next 
time that you need to empty die Trash, just press 
Command-T. 



Figure 16.6 

Here are the menu keyboard 
shortcuts for the Finder's Special 
menu. 



Not all resources are the same 



Note that not all applications 
store the same resources in the 
same areas. Just because you 
find the Finder's keyboard short- 
cuts in the fmn2 resource with 
the ID number 525, doesn’t 
mean that you will find the 
resources for the keyboard short- 
cuts in another application, for 
example, Adobe Photoshop, in 
the same place. Sometimes you 
have to hunt around inside a file 
to find the resources that you 
want to change. For example, 
most applications store their key- 
board shortcut resources in the 
MENU resource, which has a 
much better editor. 

One last, really final warning 

Before you do step 10. make 
sure that you have a valid startup 
disk that you can use in case 
something you did messed up 
the Finder. If you don't, and the 
Rnder was munged when you 
used ResEdit on rt, your Mac may 
not be able to start up from the 
cunent startup disk, ^e Qiapter 
31, "Preventing 

Mac Problems," to learn about 
aeating and using an alternate 
startup disk. 





Figure 16.7 
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Using ResEdit, 1 have added a 


1 Sleep 
1 Restart 
1 Shut Diiwii 


keyboard shortcut so that 1 can 
empty the Trash by pressing 




Command-T. 
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Duplicate keyboard shortcuts 

Be careful that you don't add a key- 
board shortcut that is already used 
for another command. This can 
cause you problems. 



To add other keyboard shortcuts for Finder commands, explore 
the odier resources within the fmn2 resources until you see the 
command to which you want to add a keyboard shortcut. Then 
follow the previous step-by-step while substituting the other 
command for Empty Trash and another keyboard shortcut for 
Command-T 



Battling applications 

One of the problems with using 
applications' predefined keyboard 
shortcuts and using their keyboard 
shortcut customization tool is that 
keyboard shortcuts are not neces- 
sarily consistent aaoss different 
applications. While most applica- 
tions have the same keyboard 
shortcuts for the “basia" (such as 
Copy and Paste), often they use dif- 
ferent keyboard shortcuts for similar 
tasks. This can really be confusing as 
you try to remember which applica- 
tion uses which shortcut. 

If you use a keyboard 
shortcut/macro utility, you can make 
all your keyboard shortcuts consis- 
tent across applications since you 
are using a single tool to create ail 
of your shortcuts. 



Adding Keyboards Shortcuts to Applications from 
Within Those Applications 

Most applications allow you to add or modify keyboard shortcuts 
from within the application. For example, in Microsoft Office, 
you can assign a keyboard shortcut to any command; you can 
also modify or remove any predefined keyboard shortcuts. 

Applications enable you to do this is various ways, but die gener- 
al process that you follow is: 

1 . Choose the application’s customization or preferences com- 
mand. 

2 . Choose the command to which you want to assign a short- 
cut. 

3. Press your shortcut keys to associate them with the com- 
mand. 

Using an application’s own tools to add keyboard shortcuts is 
useful, easy, quick, and you don’t have to use any outside soft- 
ware. Be aware that die Finder doesn’t have any tools to enable 
you to do this directly, thus the need for ResEdit or a 
keyboard/shortcut macro utility. The most significant disadvan- 
tage is tliat it is either difficult or impossible to work aa’oss appli- 
cations. By that I mean that it is difficult to assign keyboard 
shortcuts for a series of steps (a macro) for which you use several 
applications (I’ll show you how' to do this with QuickKeys in die 
next section). Another disadvantage is that not all applications 
have the capability to customize keyboard shortcuts, and so for 
those applications, you must use a utility of some sort. Still, for 
fast and dirty keyboard shortcut customization, you should check 
to see if your favorite applications enable you to create your own 
keyboard shortcuts. 
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In the following step-by-step, you’ll see an example of how one 
application, Microsoft Word 98, enables you to customize its 
keyboard shortcuts. 

Creating a keyboard shortcut in Microsoft Word 98 

1 . Launch Word. 

2 . From the Tools menu, choose Customize. 

3. In the Customize dialog, click Keyboard. You will see the 
Customize Keyboard window (see Figure 16.8). 




Figure 16.8 

Word's Customize Keyboard win- 
dow enables you to add your 
own keyboard shortcuts or modi- 
fy Word's predefined shortcuts. 



4. In the Categories pane, select the category^ of the command 
to which you want to assign a keyboard shortcut. The com- 
mands listed in the Commands pane will change to reflect 
the category^ selected in the left pane. 

5. Choose the command to which you want to apply a key- 
board shortcut in the Commands pane. For this example, I 
chose the Category Format and the Command DemoteList 
(which demotes a selection one lev^el), as you can see in 
Figure 16.9. If no keyboard shortcut is displayed in Current 
keys area, there is currently no keyboard shortcut assigned to 
this command. If there was one, you would see it listed in 
this area. 

6 . Press tab to move into the Press new shortcut key box. 

7. Press the key combination that you want to use to activate 
the command. It helps if you choose something that you can 
remember easily, which is easier said than done. You can try 
any combination of the modifier keys and numbers, letters, 
or functions keys. 



All commands 

When you first open the 
Customize Keyboard window, 
ail of Word's commands are list- 
ed in the Commands pane. You 
can skip selecting a category if 
you want and instead simply 
SCToll through all of Word's 
commands. However, Word has 
a lot of commands so that may 
take a while. It is better to pick a 
category if you can, although 
sometimes that isn’t easy. 

Word 98 has a lot of keyboard 
shortcuts 

If you happen to choose a key- 
board shortcut that Word 
already has assigned to a 
command, you can either 
replace Word’s default keyboard 
shortcut or change yours. 
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I Figure 16.9 

I am going to apply a keyboard 
shortcut to the DemoteList com- 
I mand. 




8 . WTien you are satisfied with your new keyboard shortcut, 
click Assign. The new keyboard shortcut will be moved into 
die Current Keys area (see Figure 16.10). 



^ Figure 16.10 

I I assigned the keyboard shortcut 
Command-Option-Control-D to 
the DemoteList command (unfor- 
tunately, a poor dialog design 
cuts off the keyboard shortcut so 
that you can't see the whole 
I thing). 




Changing a Word keyboard 
shortcut 



You follow a similar process to 
change any of Word's default key- 
board shortcuts. When you select a 
command that has a keyboard 
shortcut assigned to iL you will see 
the keyboard shortcut in the Current 
Keys pane. If you select the key- 
board shortcut and dick Remove, 
the keyboard shortcut will be delet- 
ed. If you enter a new keyboard 
shortcut and click Assign, the key- 
board shortcut will be assigned to 
the command. Yes, you can have 
more than one keyboard shortcut 
assigned to the same command. 



9. Click Close. The dialog will disappear. From now on, when 
you press your new keyboard shortcut, the command will be 
activated. 

Wliile the preceding step-by-step used Word 98, most applica- 
tions have similar tools that enable you to define keyboard short- 
cuts. (All of the iVIicrosoft productivity applications use the e.xact 
same process as Word 98.) To see how you can do this in your 
other applications, check the applications’ help features, such as 
their AppleGuide. Search for keyboard shortcuts or keyboard 
customization. 
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Adding Keyboard Shortcuts to Applications with 
ResEdit 

If your favorite application doesn’t have a tool by which you can 
customize its keyboard shortcuts, you can use ResEdit to do so. 
Fortunately, modifying keyboard shortcuts for most applications 
by using ResEdit is easier than it was for the Finder. 

In the next step-by-step, Fll add a keyboard shortcut to the 
SimpleText application’s Extended style command. You can fol- 
low similar steps with other applications to add your own key- 
board shortcuts to them. 

Adding keyboard shortcuts to an application by using ResEdit 

1. Make a copy of the application’s file. Again, if you mess up 
your original application by using ResEdit on it, you may 
not be able to run the application. 

2 . Open the cop)> of the application (in this case, SimpleText) 
in ResEdit. You will see SimpleText’s resources (see 
Figure 16.11). 
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3 . Find and open the MENU resources (see Figure 16.12). 

4 . Open the Style menu by double-clicking it. You will see its 
editor (see Figure 16.13). 
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Figure 16.11 

Opening SimpleText in ResEdit 
reveals its resources. 
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Figure 16.12 

These are the MENU resources 
that SimpleText uses. 
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Figure 16.13 

The Style menu in SimpleText can 
be edited with this window. 




5 . Choose the command to which you want to add a keyboard 
shortcut; in this case, Extended, vv^hich applies the e.xtended 
font Style. \TTien you do so, the right pane of die editor 
changes to reflect the options appropriate for that command 
(see Figure 16.14). 



Figure 16.14 

Using the options in the right 
pane of the window, you can 
assign various properties to the 
Extended command, including a 
keyboard shortcut 
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6. In the Comniand-Key box, enter die shortcut key, in this 
case, E, 

7 . Quit ResEdit and save your changes. 

8 . Launch the applicadon that you just modified with ResEdit. 

9. Check the command to which you assigned the keyboard 
shortcut to see your keyboard shortcut (see Figure 16.15). 
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10. If everything works with the modified applicadon, throw 
away the original and rename the copy with the original’s 
name (for example, change SimpleText copy to SimpleText). 

Creating Your Own Keyboard Shortcuts with 
QuickKeys 

I saved the best for last. The best tool for creating your own 
keyboard shortcuts is a keyboard shortcut/macro utility. Using 
such a utility^ you can automate your Mac so diat almost any 
series of reperidve tasks can be accomplished with a simple key- 
board shortcut. And creating a keyboard shortcut for a single 
command or task is so easy that it is almost trivial. Plus, you can 
create shortcuts across applications, enabling you to do steps by 
using different applications with a single shortcut. You can also 
standardize your shortcuts so that the same shortcuts do tlie 
same thing no matter what application you are using — including 
the Finder. No other method can match that. 

The potential uses for tliis kind of utility^ are limitless. Almost 
anything that you can do with your Mac can either be fully auto- 
mated, or at least greatly simplified, by using key’board shortcuts 
and macros. If you can define each step of a task, y^ou can auto- 
mate it. It is that simple. 
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Figure 16.15 

The Command-E keyboard short- 
cut will now cause selected text to 
be styled with the Extended style. 



Macro? 

A macro is simply a series of 
steps that can be repeated by 
your Mac. A macro can be any- 
thing from two commands 
joined together to a complex 
series of dozens of tasks. A 
macro is actually a simple pro- 
gram that tells your Mac what 
you want it to do, in the order 
in which you want the steps to 
happen. For example, you can 
define a macro that connects 
you to the Internet, checks your 
email, and then moves to your 
favorite Web site. 

You can make macros as simple 
or as complex as you need to 
get your work done quickly and 
easily. Any tasks that are repeti- 
tive in nature are excellent can- 
didates for a maao. You will 
learn more about maaos in 
Giapter 17, "Making Your Mac 
Do Your Work For You." 
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So, what's a script? 

A saipt is basically the same thing 
as a macro-it is a series of defined 
steps that result in a task being 
accomplished. The terms are basi- 
cally interchangeable. 



Keyboard shortcuts or menus 

In this chapter, I'll focus on creating 
keyboard shortcuts, but with 
QuickKeys you can just as easily cre- 
ate your own custom menus con- 
taining your maaos. You can also 
create icons that you can double- 
click to run your maaos. Custom 
menus and icons are ideal for those 
macros that you may not use every 
day and so don't want to memorize 
a keyboard shortcut for, but still 
want to run easily and quickly. 

QuickKeys sets 

Another good feature of QuickKeys 
is that you can define sets of key- 
board shortcuts and maaos for vari- 
ous applications, or you can define 
sets that work everywhere on your 
Mac. This provides maximum flexi- 
bility for you; you can choose exact- 
ly where and when you want your 
macros and keyboard shortcuts to 
work. 



Customizing Your Mac 

Using Keyboard Shortcuts 

In this section, I’ll focus primarily on creating simple macros and 
keyboard shortcuts. In the next chapter, I’ll show you how to 
create more complex macros by using a couple of different tools. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant more about QuickKeys, see page 

> To learn about crcatnig ami using macros with AppleScript, see page 

One of the best keyboard/macro utilities for tlie Mac is CE 
Software’s outstanding QuickKeys. I have used QuickKeys for a 
number of years, and it is an indispensable part of my daily Mac 
life. It has saved me literally hundreds of hours over the years, 
not to mention enabling me to concentrate on the more impor- 
tant parts of my work, such as creating content, rather tlian 
mundane and repetitive tasks, such as appl}dng formats to my 
documents. 

If I tried to list all of the things that you can do with QuickKeys, 
I would quickly fill up the rest of this chapter. The following 
examples are a brief Wsi just to give you some ideas: 

■ Create keyboard shortcuts. Obviously, QuickKeys would- 
n’t be in this chapter if it couldn’t do this. QuickKeys excels 
at creating keyboard shortcuts for any menu item or com- 
mand. 

■ Create macros. You can record all the steps needed to 
accomplish a task and create a keyboard shortcut to auto- 
mate that task. You can also define these steps directly witli- 
in QuickKeys as well. 

■ Mount drives and volumes and choose printers. You can 
easily mount any drives or volumes that you access over a 
network, again with a keyboard shortcut. You can also 
quickly choose any printer that you can use. 

In the remainder of this section. I’ll show you how QuickKeys 
works as examples for several of the kinds of tasks listed in the 
previous bulleted list. 
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Adding a keyboard shortcut to empty the Trash by using QuickKeys 

1. Open the QuickKeys menu that is installed on your Mac 
when you install QuickKeys (see Figure 16.16). 




Figure 16.16 

The QuickKeys menu provides 
access to the functions and tools 
you need to aeate and manage 
your macros and keyboard 
shortcuts. 



2 . Choose Record One Shortcut. 

3. Open the Special menu and choose Empty Trash. The com- 
mand will be recorded, and you will see tlie QuickKeys 
menu editor (see Figure 16.17). 
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4. Move to the Keystroke bo.\ and enter your keyboard short- 
cut. In this example, I pressed Command-T to create my 
keyboard shortcut to empty the Trash. 

5. Click OK. You will see the QuickKeys Editor (see Figure 
16.18). You can see the keyboard shortcut that you just 
created. 



Figure 16.17 

The QuicKeys menu editor 
enables you to fine-tune your 
keyboard shortcut. 



Try before you buy 

CE Software provides a function- 
al demo of QuickKeys that you 
can download and use to see 
how useful QuickKeys is for 
yourself. To get the demo, use 
your Web browser to go to 
http: / /vAvw.cesoft . 
com to download the demo. 
See Chapter 27, “Brov^ing the 
Web: Advanced Techniques/' for 
help with downloading and 
using files from the Web. 
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Figure 16.18 

The QuickKeys editor is where 
you manage all of your 
QuickKeys macros and keyboard 
shortcuts. 
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QuickKeys works in gray 

When recording a keyboard short- 
cut or macro with QuickKeys, you 
can even choose to record com- 
mands that are grayed out in menu 
bars. This is essential because not 
every command that you want to 
record for your macros and key- 
board shortcuts will be available 
when you are recording a keyboard 
shortcut For example, if your Trash 
is empty when you aeate an Empty 
Trash keyboard shortcut, the com- 
mand will be grayed out. But 
QuickKeys can choose it anyway. 



More on QuickKeys sets 

In this example, the keyboard short- 
cut was stored in the Finder set 
since that is the only place the com- 
mand makes sense. If it was a 
broadly applicable command that 
you use in many applications, you 
could store it in the Universal set so 
that it would always be available. 



6 . Close the QuickKeys window. Your keyboard shortcut is 
now active. That was more than a little bit easier than using 
ResEdit, wasn’t it! 

From the previous example, you can see that creating a keyboard 
shortcut for a single menu choice is trivial widi QuickKeys. It 
requires just a few seconds, a mouse click or two, and a few key- 
strokes. As good as it is to be able to create these kinds of key- 
board shortcuts, QuickKeys’ real power comes in creating 
macros that perform multiple-step tasks for you with a simple 
keyboard shortcut or menu selection. 

In the next step-by-step. I’ll show you a macro I used to print 
the screenshots you have seen throughout this book. WTiile this 
macro may seem a bit complex at first, it really isn’t all tliat hard 
to create, and it saves me lots of time and effort. Hopefully, this 
example will get you thinking beyond creating keyboard short- 
cuts for simple menu selections. The macro I will create does the 
following tasks: 

■ Opens the selected file in Photoshop 

■ Adds a text block containing the figure’s filename 

■ Changes the orientation of the figure from portrait to land- 
scape 

■ Changes the scale to 90 percent 

■ Prints the figure 

■ Closes the file, but doesn’t save the changes 

■ Selects the next figure in the folder 
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Each of these steps requires several actions to complete, but with 
QuickKeys, I can do them all witli a single keyboard shortcut. 

Sometimes, you need to use a couple of macros together. For 
example, for the following example, I wanted to use Photoshop 
to print my screenshots. However, the screenshots are all PICT 
files with the creator code of ttxt, which my Mac opens in 
SimpleText instead of Photoshop. This made creating a macro to 
open files sequentially from within Photoshop harder since it 
wasn’t the creating application for those files. 

MHiat was I to do? Well, using ResEdit, you can change the cre- 
ator of a file so that a different application will open when you 
open the file. In this case, I created a macro using QuickKeys 
that would replace the files’ original creator (ttxt which is the 
creator code for SimpleText) with Photoshop’s creator code 
(8BLM). I ran that macro on a folder full of figures to change 
them all to Photoshop files. After that was finished, I could easi- 
ly open them in Photoshop and this made the printing script 
much easier. Sometimes, it helps to make several individual 
macros rather than one “super-macro.” Another advantage of 
doing this is that you can use die pieces in other macros that you 
create later. 

Creating a keyboard shortcut to print figures 

1 . Open the folder containing the figures that you want to 
print. In this example, I am using the folder that contains 
the figures for Chapter 3 (see Figure 16.19). 
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Good maao practice 

When you are creating a irwcro 
that requires more than a sim- 
ple menu selection or two, it is 
a good idea to work through 
each step of the task yourself a 
couple of times before you start 
recording, this will enable you 
to better understand some of 
the subtleties that you will need 
to account for in your macro. A 
couple of walk-throughs will 
make creating the maao right 
the first time a lot easier. 



Figure 16.19 

The maao will add the filename 
and print all of the figures in a 
folder in the format required by 
the publisher of this book. 
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Editing macros 

By the way, you can aKs'ays edit any 
macro that you record just in case 
some of the recorded steps aren't 
quite right. Using QuickKeys editor 
is fairly straightforward, and once 
you use it a time or two, you will 
see how to edit your own macros. 



Keyboard shortcuts within key- 
board shortcuts 

While you are recording, you can 
still use keyboard shortcuts, for 
example, Command*P to print. 



2 . Open Photoshop and create a new file. You will use this to 
set tlie text format of die figure’s filename that you will add 
to the print. 

3 . Choose the text tool and add some text in die format in 
which you want your filename to appear. Since Photoshop 
keeps die same text formatting until you change it, this step 
ensures that all of the filenames will be printed in the same 
format. In this example, I used Helvetica in 48-point size 
and bold because I wanted people to easily see the filename. 

4 . VMien you have set die text format, close the file (no need to 
save changes). 

5 . Move back to the Finder and select the first file that you 
w'ant to print. 

6 . Start QuicklCeys recording your macro by choosing Record 
Sequence from the QuickKeys menu. QuickKeys will begin 
to record your actions. 

7 . Press Enter so that the filename is in the edit mode and you 
can copy the name to the Clipboard. 

8 . Press Command-C to copy the filename to the Clipboard. 

9 . Press Command-O to open the selected file. The file will 
open in Photoshop. 

10. Move into the center of the figure, near the bottom (die text 
tool should still be selected from your preparation in steps 2 
and 3). 

11. Click the mouse button to enter the T)qie Tool dialog. 

12. Press Command-V to paste the filename in the Type Tool 
(see Figure 16.20). 

13 . Click OK to close the Type "Ibol. The filename will now be 
pasted onto the figure (see Figure 16.21). 

14 . Choose Page Setup from die File menu. 

15 . Make the desired changes (in this case, changing the orien- 
tation and scale) and press Return to close the dialog. 

16 . From the File menu, choose Print. 
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Figure 16.20 | 

In this step, I am pasting the fig- 
ure's filename into Photoshop's | 

Type Tool. 




17. In the Print dialog, set your print options and press Print. 
Your document will be printed. 

18. Press Command-W to close the document, but don’t save 
changes. (In this case, I didn’t want the filenaine to acaially 
be part of the file, it was just for the hard copy.) 

19. Choose Finder from the Application menu to move back to 
the Finder. 

20 . Press the Down arrow to select the next file in the folder. 
This step starts the process over again so that you can make 
a repeating script. 

21. Choose Stop Recording from the QuickKeys menu. You will 
see the QuickKeys Sequence Editor(see Figure 16.22). 
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Figure 16.22 

The QuickKeys maao editing dia- 
log contains the script that you 
just recorded. 



22. Enter a name for your macro, press Tab, and then press a 
keyboard shortcut for this macro (die Keystroke field needs 
to be highlighted). In this case, I used Shift-Option- 
Control-P. 

23 . Click OK to close the QuickKeys Sequence Editor. 

24 . Click the Close box in the QuickKeys Editor to exit 
QuickKeys. 

25 . Test your macro by selecting another file in the folder and 
pressing your keyboard shortcut. If it works as you want it 
to, you are all set. If not, you may need to go back and edit 
it in the QuickKeys Editor. Keep tweaking it until it works 
correctly. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn more about using the QuickKeys editor, see page 

26 . After the script works properly, you can add a sequence con- 
trol so that you can set the number of times your macro 
runs. "Ib get started, choose QuickKeys from the QuickKeys 
menu. The QuickKeys Editor will open. 

27 . Double-click your macro. The Sequence Editor will open 
(see Figure 16.23). 
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28. Move the step arrow to the ver)^ top of the macro, before 
step 1. 

29. From the Define menu, choose Extensions, Sequence Tools, 
and Repeat. 

30. In the Repeat Extension dialog, click tlie Begin Repeat radio 
button, check the “Display dialog box asking how many 
times to repeat” check box, and click OK to close the win- 
dow. This tells the macro to start repeating here, and also 
tells it to ask you how many times it should repeat. 

31. Move the step arrow all the way to die bottom of the macro, 
below the last step. 

32. From the Define menu, choose Extensions, Sequence Tools, 
and Repeat. You will see the Repeat Extension dialog again. 

33. This time, click the End Repeat radio button and click OK. 
This tells the macro where to stop repeating. 

34. Click OK to close the Sequence Editor. 

35. Close QuickKeys. 

36. Try your macro again. This time you will be prompted to 
input how many times the macro should repeat (see Figure 
16.24). MTien you enter a number and click OK, the macro 
will run the number of dmes you input. This makes it easy 
to print a whole folder of files; just input the number of files 
in the folder at the prompt. 
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Figure 16.24 
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Getting your own QuickKeys 

After you try the QuickKeys demo, 
you can purchase a full version by 
checking your favorite software 
retailer or buying it directly from CE 
Software at 1-800-523*7638 or from 
its Web site at http: //www. 
cesoft.com. 



While this may seem like a complicated process at first, once you 
are comfortable with QuickKeys (which doesn’t take very long), 
you can create such a macro in just a few minutes. And it can 
save you hours of repetitious and time-consuming steps. 

In the next step-by-step, I’ll create a keyboard shortcut to mount 
a netw'ork drive on the desktop. This macro eliminates a number 
of steps tliat you have to do to mount a drive manually. 

Creating a keyboard shortcut by using the Chooser to mount a net- 
work volume 

1 - From die QuiclcKeys menu, choose Record Sequence. 

2 . From the Apple menu, choose Chooser. You will see the 
Chooser window (see Figure 16.25). 



I Figure 16.25 

I Using the Chooser you can select 
AppleShare and then choose an 
I AppleShare volume while 
I QuickKeys records your steps. 



Mounty 

QuickKeys does have a function 
called Mounty that is supposed to 
enable you to create a keyboard 
shortcut to mount a network drive. 
But I have had some trouble getting 
it to work properly. So I use the 
method in this step-by-step, which 
is just as easy and works every time. 




3 . Click AppleShare. 

4 . Click die volume that you want to mount on your desktop 
and then click OK. 
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5. Enter your network name in the Name box and your pass- 
word in the Password box (see Figure 16.26). 




6 . Click Connect. 

7. In the next window, make sure that the Save My Name and 
Password button is selected (if it isn’t choose Pause 
Recording from the QuickKeys menu, click diis button, and 
then choose Pause Recording again). 

8 . Click OK. 

9. Close the Chooser. 

10. From the QuickKeys menu, choose Stop Recording. You 
will see the Sequence Editor containing your new macro 
(see Figure 16.27). 



Figure 16.26 

This dialog enables you to log 
into an AppleShare volume. 



Macros and applications 

Some applications also provides 
tools that you can use to ueate 
maaos with other applications. 
Some of these maao tools are 
quite elaborate. For example, 
Microsoft Office uses its own 
programming language to 
enable you to aeate nwcros. 
Fortcnately, you can also record 
your steps so that you don't have 
to learn the language in order to 
create basic macros. Another 
example is FileMaker Pro, the 
dominant Mac database applica 
tion (which b the second most 
popular database on the PC as 
welO- It uses its own scripting 
tool to enable you to create 
maaos that will automate fairly 
complex tasks. 




Figure 16.27 

The Sequence Editor shows your 
newly recorded maao. 



11 . Name the macro and assign a keyboard shortcut. 

12. Click OK to close the Sequence Editor. 
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Position counts 



13. Close QuickKeys. 



In a maao, if you select something 
with the mouse rather than with a 
key combination, you are using rela- 
tive positioning. QuickKeys records 
where on the screen you clicked 
rather than what you clicked on. If 
the item you click moves from the 
time that you recorded your macro, 
it may not work properly. Usually, 
this isn't a problem because most 
windows and dialogs will return to a 
default position so that the relative 
positioning works just fine. 

However, it is best to use the key- 
board to choose things while you 
are recording, if possible. For exam- 
ple, instead of clicking OK, press 
Return if the OK button is selected. 



14. Unmount the volume that you mounted while creating tlie 
macro. 

15. Test your macro. If it works, the volume should be mounted. 
If not, go back and tweak the macro until it works properly. 
WHien you want to mount this drive in tlie Riture, just use 
your keyboard shortcut. No need to mess around with the 
Chooser yourself. 

From these examples, you can see how powerful QuickKeys is. If 
you do repetitive steps (and since you use a Mac, tnist me, you 
do), QuickKeys will make you much more productive, and you 
will also enjoy your work more because you can focus on the fun 
part rather than die drudgery^ of choosing commands and click- 
ing the mouse. WHio can argue with that result? 



CHAPTER 




Making Your Mac Do 
Your Work for You 

Automatically starting up and shutting down your Mac 
Automatically opening a file on startup or shutdown 
Automating your Mac with AppleScript 
Using voice recognition to speak commands to your Mac 



Automating your Mac with QuickKeys 
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Automating Your Mac 

The reason you use a Mac is to do better work faster and enjoy 
the creative process more than you would doing things without a 
Mac. 'Fhe Mac can do a lot of the drudger\^ associated with any 
task, leaving you free to concentrate on the form and content of 
what you are doing. Mac C^S 8.5 includes a number of features 
to take your Mac’s alulity to do work for you even further. You 
will be even better off if you use a macro utility (such as CE 
Sofnvare’s excellent QuickKeys that you will learn more about in 
this chapter) to really put your Mac to work. 

With Mac OS 8.5 and a macro tool, you can automate just about 
any repetitive task that you do with your Mac. A lot of what you 
do on your Mac can be automated, including almost everything 
that you can do with the keyboard or by choosing commands 
from menus. Automating your Mac will make you even more 
efficient, and it can be a lot of fun w^atching your Mac do your 
work for you. 



Not all Macs are included 

If your Mac has a hard power switch 
on the front of its case (for exam- 
ple, the Power Mac 61 XX models), 
automatic startup and shutdown 
won't work. If you aren't sure if you 
have a hard power s\ivitch, try set- 
ting a startup or shutdown time; 
your Mac will tell you if it won't 
work. 



Scheduling an Automatic Startup or 
Shutdown Time 

You can automate the two most basic tasks that you do with your 
Mac: turning it on or off. By using the Energy Saver control 
panel, you can set the times at w'hich your Mac turns itself on 
and shuts itself dow'n. No more waiting for the system to start 
up in the morning! 

Scheduling a startup and shutdown time 

1 . Open the Energy Saver control panel. 

2 . Click the Schedule Startup & Shutdown button. You will see 
the Schedule Startup & Shutdown window^ (see Figure 17.1). 



Figure 17.1 

Using the Schedule Startup & 
Shutdown window, you can have 
your Mac turn itself on and off. 
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3. To set a startup time, click the Start up die computer check 
box, set the day from the pop-up menu, and enter the start- 
up rime. 

4. To set a shutdown time, click the Shut down the computer 
check box, set the day from the pop-up menu, and enter the 
shutdown time. 

5. Close the control panel. Your Mac will now' start up and 
shut down at the specified times. 

Using Startup Items 

You can have your Mac automatically open files, folders, and 
even senders for you each rime that it starts up. Y^ou make this 
happen by placing an alias to the item that you w^ant opened in 
the Startup Items folder that is in the System Folder. Startup 
items are great if you always use one or more applications or 
documents because you can easily have your Mac open those 
items every time that you start up. No more spending lots of 
time opening the same items day after day. Just put an alias in 
the Startup Items folder and your Mac will open it for you. 

Making something open at system startup 

1. Make an alias of the item that you w'ant to open w-hen you 
start your iVIac. 

2 . Drag the alias to the Startup Items folder that is in the 
System Folder. The next time you start your Mac, the item 
w'ill be opened automatically. 

The Startup Items feature can be a great relief from the tedium 
of opening the same files every day. Following are some ideas 
that you may w'ant to use on your Mac: 

■ Open documents and applications that you open every day, 
such as databases or contact managers. 

■ Open your email program and Web browser so that they are 
always open and ready to use. 

■ Make your Web browser’s Home page a favorite new^s site 
and then place an alias to the Web brow'ser in the Startup 
Items folder; then you can get your morning news as soon as 
your Mac starts up. 
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Energy saving and PowerBooks 

PowerBooks use a slightly dif- 
ferent interface for the Energy 
Saver control panel. I v/as using 
a desktop Mac during this chap- 
ter. If you are using a 
PowerBook, see Appendix B. 
"Working with PowerBooks," for 
the cetails on saving energy on 
a PowerBook. 



Alphabetical Mac 

The items in both the Startup 
and Shutdown folders open In 
alphabetical order. You can use 
this to your advantage. For 
example, you may want to have 
your Mac play a sound when it 
has completed the start-up 
process so that you don't have 
to sit there and watch it. Just 
name the alias of the sound that 
is in the Startup Items folder so 
that it appears last in a list sort- 
ed by name. It will be opened 
after everything else has. 
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Don't gel carried away 

Remember that every application 
you open will use part of the RAM 
available. If you open lots of appli- 
cations every time you start your 
Mac, there may not be enough 
RAM left to work with anything else. 
Plus, the more applications that 
open when your Mac starts up, the 
longer the startup process will take. 



Restarting 

Note that items in the Shutdown 
Items folder are also opened when 
you shut down during a Restart as 
well as when you shut down your 
Mac. 

Be nimble, be quick 

If you place an alias to a “static" 
document, such as a text document, 
it will simply flash open when the 
shutdown process begins. Unless 
the document requires some lime 
to run (such as a script, movie, or 
sound), placing it in the Shutdown 
Items folder doesn't do much good. 



■ Play a sound so that you know when your Mac is ready to 
work. 

■ Open a server or group folder. 

■ Open a project folder that you will use throughout the day. 



Using Shutdown Items 

Shutdown Items work in tlie same way that Startup Items do, 
except that they open during shutdown rather than startup (I bet 
you figured that one out on your own). There may be items that 
you want to open every" time that your Mac shuts down. For 
example, you may have a back-up script that y"ou want to run 
every^ time you quit work for the day". Or perhaps y"ou have a 
QuickTime video that you want any"one working on a Mac to see 
before they quit (perhaps the sign-out procedure for your office). 
Or, may’be y"ou want the Mac to play a certain sound each time it 
is shut down. The Shutdown Items folder in your System Folder 
makes these tasks very easy to do. 

Making something open during shutdown 

1 . Make an alias of the file that you want to open when your 
xVIac shuts down. 

2 . Drag the item into the Shutdown Items folder in the Sy"stem 
Folder. The next time you shut down y"our Mac, the item 
will run if it is a scripted item or will play if it is a movie or 
an animation. 



Automating Your Mac with AppleScript 

AppleScript is the Mac’s built-in macro/scripting technology". 
AppleScript is very powerful, and you can create very sophisticat- 
ed macros with it. AppleScript is widely used in the publishing 
industry because there are lots of tasks that are repetitive in the 
publishing process. 
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Your Mac comes with everything you need to run predefined 
AppleScripts and to create your own scripts as well. 

Understanding AppleScript 

Mac OS 8.5 comes with the following components that enable 
AppleScript: 

■ AppleScript extension. This is the extension that enables 
AppleScript on your Mac. 

■ AppleScriptLib. This is a library' file that is installed in your 
Extensions folder. It is necessar}' for PowerPC native appli- 
cations to use AppleScript. 

■ Scripting Additions folder. This folder is located in the 
Sy’stem Folder and contains some additional scripts that y^ou 
can use and incorporate in your own scripts. 

■ Scripts folder. This folder is also located in the AF. It con- 
tains more scripts, such as scripts for folder actions. These 
are primarily for you to incorporate in your owm scripts. 

■ Speakable Items and More Speakable Items folders. 
These folders contain more AppleScripts. Using PlainTalk, 
you can speak the names of the scripts in the Speakable 
Items folder to run them. You will learn how' to use this in a 
later section of this chapter. 

■ Speech control panel. The Speech control panel enables 
you to control aspects of how your Mac uses voice recogni- 
tion as well as text-to-speech, such as the voice it uses to talk 
to you. 

■ AppleScript folder. This folder, which is installed in the 
Apple Extras folder that is installed on your startup disk, 
contains several files related to AppleScript, including the 
Script Editor. 

■ Script Editor. This is the application that you use to create 
and edit AppleScripts. 



Macros and scripts 

As you learned in Oiapter 16 , 
macros and scripts are really 
the same thing- a series of 
steps that your Mac will per- 
form on command. Macros and 
scripts can be as simple as 
choosing a command from a 
menu to as complex as per- 
forming a series of tasks cover- 
ing dozens of steps. 
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Scripts are applications 

AppleScripts are actually applica- 
tions-so you can place them in 
the Startup Items and Shutdown 
Items folders to launch them auto- 
matically. 

AppleScript is accelerated 

With Mac OS 8.5, AppleScript is fully 
native and runs faster on Macs with 
PowerPC processors (all Mac that 
can run 8.5). 



■ AppleScript Guide and AppleScript Help. AppleScript 
comes with an AppIeGuide to help you use AppleScript. 

This guide is stored in the AppleScript folder. The 
AppleScript Help folder works writh the Mac 'S Help \^ewer 
to provide help through the Mac’s Help Center. 

■ Automated Tasks and More Automated Tasks folders. 
These folders contain predefined AppleScripts that you can 
run. The folders are in the AppleScript folder, and there is 
an alias to the Automated Tasks folder on the Apple menu. 

VVliile Mac OS 8.5 comes with everything you need to create 
your own AppleScripts, many Mac users will be better off using 
one of the third-party macro applications available for the Mac 
such as QuickKeys (w^hich you will learn about later in this chap- 
ter) and Westland Software’s OneClick. This is because of some 
inherent limitations of AppleScript, w'hich include the following: 

■ Not all applications support AppleScript. If an applica- 
tion does not have AppleScript support built into it, 
AppleScript will not w^ork with that application. Fortunately, 
many major applications do support it so this may not be an 
issue for you. 

■ AppleScript recording is not as reliable as it should be. 
You are most likely to create macros by recording tliem. 
AppleScript’s recording technology doesn’t work as w'ell as 
that of other macro utilities, such as QuickKeys. 

■ AppleScript’s scripting language is not trivial to learn. 
While the AppleScript language is much simpler tlian many 
other scripting and programming languages, it does require 
substantial effort to understand and be able to use effective- 

ly- 

Nonetheless, even if you choose not to use AppleScript to create 
your own scripts, you can still use the predefined AppleScripts 
that come with Mac OS 8.5, as well as those you will find on the 
Net and in other locations. 
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Using Predefined AppleScripts 

Mac OS 8.5 comes with a number of AppleScripts that you can 
use to quickly accomplish certain tasks. Just to give you some 
idea of the predefined AppleScripts available to you, here is a 
partial list of them; you should explore the folders listed previ- 
ously to see all of the AppleScripts that are ready for you to use: 

■ Add Alias to the Apple Menu. When you select a file or 
folder and run this script, an alias to that file or folder is 
placed on the Apple menu. 

■ Share a Folder. This script turns on file sharing for a fold- 
er. 

■ Start File Sharing and Stop File Sharing. These scripts 
start and stop File Sharing. 

■ Synchronize Folders. WTien you select two folders and run 
this script, it makes their contents the same (it copies files 
and folders from one to other, and vice-versa). 

■ Change View to pop. When you select a window and run 
this script, it changes the view of the window to pop-up. 

■ Empty the Trash. You can probably guess what this script 
does. It is in the Speakable Items folder so using Speech 
Recognition, you can literally tell your Mac to take out the 
Trash. 

Since AppleScript are applications, you can double-click an 
AppleScript to run it, choose it from the Apple menu, you can 
activate it by dragging and dropping a file on the script’s icon, 
and if you use Speech Recognition, you can speak its name to 
run it (as long it is located in the Speakable Items folder). Each 
script works slightly differently, depending on what a particular 
script is designed to do. For example, some scripts work on files 
and folder so you need to have something selected when you 
launch the script. Others work on windows, so you need to have 
a window open. A quick step-by-step will show you how 
AppleScripts work in general. You can use the x\dd Alias to 
Apple Menu AppleScript to quickly add an alias to the selected 
item to the Apple menu. 
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AppleScripts, AppleScripts, every- 
where 



As you can tell from the list of 
AppleScript items in this chap- 
ter, these scripts are scattered 
all about your Mac. It will be 
worth your time to explore 
those folders to see what scripts 
you might find useful. 
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Using an AppleScript to add an alias to the Apple menu 

1 . Select the item tliat you want added to the Apple menu. 

2 . From the Apple menu, open the Automated Tasks folder and 
choose Add Alias to Apple menu. The script will run, and 
you will see confirmation that the item was added to the 
Apple menu (see Figure 17.2). 



1 Figure 17.2 


The Allas(et) linvK been oildcii to the Apiilc menu. 


This dialog confirms that the 


CSD 


script ran successfully and the 




item you selected in now on the 




Apple menu. 





3 . Click OK to clear the confinnation message. 

4 . Open the Apple menu and see that the item you selected 
appears on it. 

You can see from this simple example that AppleScript can save 
you lots of time. Think about all of the steps you would have 
had to perform yourself to add an alias to the Apple menu. 

These steps are the following: 

1. Select the item. 

2 . Create an alias to it. 

3 . Open the System Folder. 

4 . Drag the alias you created into the Apple Menu Items fold- 
er. 

5 . Close the System Folder. 

With the AppleScript, you can do the same task with one menu 
selection and a press of the Return key. 

Just because a script may be stored in a certain folder, there is no 
reason it has to remain tliere. You can move AppleScripts around 
to suit yourself. For example, there are lots of great AppleScripts 
in the Speakable Items folder, and you can use them even if you 
don’t want to use PlainTalk. You can run them as you do any 
script. You can even place them on die Apple menu by selecting 
them and running the Add this to the Apple Menu script! 
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Creating Your Own AppleScripts 

You can create your own AppleScripts to do many of the tasks 
that you need to do to complete your work. There are two basic 
ways that you can create an xAppleScript. One is to record your 
actions in a script (which you can edit as needed). The other is 
to use the ^AppleScript language to write a script. You can do 
both of these by using the Script Editor application. 

Before you try^ to do so, however, you need to make sure that the 
applications that you need to do the tasks that you want to script 
are AppleScript-sav\y. If they are, you can use AppleScript to 
control them. If they aren’t, you will have to use another macro 
or scripting tool. 

An AppleScript-savvy application has a dictionar}^ of AppleScript 
commands that it supports. If an application does not have such 
a dictionar)-, then you will need to use another scripting tool 
with it. 

Determining if an application is AppleScript-sawy 

1. Open Script Editor (it is in the AppleScript folder). You will 
see the Script Editor window (see Figure 17.3). 



I P iunWIfcd . BB 
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2 . From the File menu, choose Open Dictionar\^ 

3. Move to the application (or an alias to it) and click Open. 
The dictionary for that application will open. In Figure 
17.4, you can see that the Apple Video Player does support 
AppleScript because there is a suite of AppleScript com- 
mands associated with it (the Apple Video Player Suite). 
V\4ien you select a command in the left pane of the dictio- 
nar)^ window, you will see an explanation of the command 
and its syntax in the right pane. 
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Figure 17.3 

You use Saipt Editor to create 
and edit AppleScripts. 
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Figure 17.4 

Apple Video Player is AppleScript- 
sawy; you can tell by the com- 
mands list in its dictionary. 



More about AppleScript 

If you want to learn how to create 
and edit AppleScripts, locate a copy 
of The Too of AppleScript, published 
by Hayden Books. 




If you cannot open the application’s dictionary (you can’t see 
the application in the Open Dictionar\^’s Open dialog), it 
does not support AppleScript and you will not be able to 
create AppleScripts to work with it. 

4. Close the dictionary' window. 

5- Quit Script Editor. 

If the applications you need are AppleScript-sa\wy^, tlien you can 
use AppleScript Editor to record, create, and edit a script. 
E.xplaining the details of creating AppleScripts is beyond the 
scope of this book, but the following step-by-step will give you 
some idea of how to use the AppleScript Editor. 

WTiile going over the details of creating AppleScripts is bey^ond 
what I have room to cover here, a quick step-by^-step will show 
you that using ^AppleScript is relatively easy, and you will also 
learn how' to use an application’s dictionary to see what com- 
mands it will support. 

In the following step-by-step, I will create a script that opens 
Internet Explorer and moves to Apple Computer’s Home page. 
This is a very simple script, but it w'ill save you several steps 
regardless. Before this script will work for you, your Mac must 
be connected to the Net. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leani how to connect your Mac to the Net, see Chapter 25, ''Connecting Your Mac to 
the Net” 

> To learn how to use Internet Explorer and the Web, see Chapter 26, '^Browsing the Web: 
The Basics” 
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The steps you need this script to do are the following: 

1. Open Internet Explorer. 

2. Move to xApple’s Web site which is at http://wvAv.apple.com. 

These are simple steps, yet creating an AppleScript will enable 
you to do them more quickly and easily dian you could do them 
manually. 

Creating an AppleScript to move to Apple's Web site 

1 . Open Script Editor. You will see an empty script window 
(see Figure 17.5). 





Figure 17.5 

When you open Script Editor, you 
will see an empty script window, 
ready for your masterpiece. 
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2 . From the File menu, choose Open Dictionaiy. Maneuver to 
the Internet Explorer application and open it. You uill see 
its dictionai*)’ window, which shouts you the commands that 
you can use in a script. V\Tien you choose a command in the 
left pane, the syntax and variables you can use are showm in 
the right pane (see Figure 17.6). 




Figure 17.6 

Using Internet Explorer's 
AppleScript dictionary, you can 
see the AppleScript commands 
that it supports. 
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3 . In the Description window at the top of die Script Editor 
window, type a description of what the script does (see 
Figure 17.7). 



Figure 17.7 

it is a good idea to add descrip- 
tions of what your saipts do in 
case anyone else should ever 
need to use them. 




AppleScript syntax and commands 

AppleScript syntax and commands, 
like those I used in the script creat- 
ed in this section, are not some- 
thing you will know intuitively. They 
have to be learned. One of the best 
ways to learn general AppleScript 
commands (as opposed to specific 
commands in appliations) is to use 
the Script Editor to record actions 
(such as opening an application) 
and then look at the commands it 
recorded. You can also look in the 
AppleScript help that Is part of Mac 
OS 8.5. If you decide that you really 
want to get into creating 
AppleScripts, you will need a book 
that explains its commands to you. 



4 . Choose Save As from the File menu. The Save dialog will 
appear. 

5 . Ensure that Compiled Script appears in the Kind pop-up 
menu. 

6 - Name your script and save it (I called it, “Apple Home 
page”). 

7 . Tab into the lower pane of the Script Editor window, which 
is the area in which you enter the script. 

8. Type the following. Tell appltcatioii ''Inteiiiet Exphrer 4.0V\ 
The nice thing about AppleScript is that it is a natural 
English language. Tell means what you think it does. Your 
Mac tells the application Internet Explorer to do something. 

9- Press Return to move to the next line. 



You can also visit the AppleScript 
Web site at http : / / www . 
applescript . apple . com. 



10. Type Activate. Activate causes an application to open. 

11. Press Return to move to the next line. 

12 . Type Op enURL %ttp://www.apple.co?n'*\ If you open Internet 
Explorer’s AppleScript dictionary, you will see this com- 
mand and the syntax it uses. It tells Internet Explorer to 
open a particular URL (see Figure 17.6). 

13 . Press Return to move to the next line. 
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14. Type end tell, (Don’t include die period.) This command 
tells the AppleScript that the action diat you started with 
the tell command ends here. Your script should look like 
Figure 17.8. 



□ ;Apple Home page ^ - . . .108 


Figure 17,8 

This script is ready to be checked 
for syntax errors. 
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15. Click the Check Syntax button to make sure that your script 
is valid. V\Ten it is done, your script will have formatting 
applied (such as the bold on the tell command (see Figure 
17.9). If an error is found, go back and make sure that you 
typed the script exacdy as I did. 




Figure 17.9 

AppleScript properly formats your 
script when you check its syntax. 



16. Save your script. 
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17 . Now connect to the Net (if you have configured Remote 
Access to allow Internet applications to connect automatical- 
ly, you can skip this step). WHien you are online, move back 
to the Script Editor. 

SEE ALSO 

>- To leai'n how to configure Re?mte Access, see page 554 

18 . Back in the Script Editor, click the Run button. You will see 
Internet Explorer launch and move to the Apple Home page 
(see Figure 17.10). 



Figure 17.10 

You can move to this Web site 
with a single click of the mouse. 




19. Move back to Script Editor and choose Save As. 

20. This time, choose Application from the Kind pop-up menu. 
This will enable you to run the script by opening the file 
(rather than having it open in Script Editor). 

21. Check the Never Show Startup Screen check box (if you 
don’t, you will see a dialog containing die description you 
entered and will have to press Return to run the script). 
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22. If you want to save the script as a script, give the application 
a new name. Otherwise, replace the script witli the applica- 
tion. (You can edit the application by opening it from within 
the Script Editor.) 

23. Quit Script Editor. You will see that your new script has the 
icon that indicates it is an application (see Figure 17.1 1). 



i Mj: 


Figure 17.11 




This script is an application-you 


I • i' it 


can tell by the square behind the 




scroll. 



24. Test your new application. Quit Internet Explorer and then 
double-click your saved script. Internet Explorer will open 
and move to the Apple Web site. You can launch your appli- 
cation to do this in any number of ways, such as from the 
Apple menu, by double-clicking it, and even by speaking its 
name (}^ou will learn how to do this in die next secdon). 

VVTiile AppleScript is reladvely easy to use given its power, 
unless you are prepared to learn its scripting language and you 
are sure that applications you need are AppleScript-sawy, you 
will probably be better off just running AppleScripts or making 
edits to existing scripts. This is not a bad thing since there are so 
many readily available AppleScripts with Mac OS 8.5 as well as 
on the Net. You can then use a macro utility, such as QuickKeys, 
to create your own scripts. 

Telling Your Mac What to Do 

This section will probably make you smile more than any other 
in the whole book. There is something totally cool about speak- 
ing to your Mac and having it do what you say, answer a ques- 
tion, or even tell you a joke. 



Consider the task 

Creating a script that does more 
than a few simple commands 
does take some time and effort 
Consider the tasks for which 
you might create scripts. If you 
only do the task once-in-a-while 
and creating the saipt will 
require lots of effort, you may 
be better off doing the work 
manually. The best candidates 
for scripts are those that you do 
at least somewhat frequently 
and that require repetitive steps 
(choosing commands, switching 
applications, and so on). 

The purpose of scripting is to 
save time and effort in the long 
run. You need to balance the 
time and effort needed to cre- 
ate, edit, and test the script ver- 
sus the time and effort savings 
that you will get from using rt. 
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Before you speak 

In order to be able to speak com- 
mands to your Mac, the Speech 
Recognition (English Speech 
Recognition in the case of U.S. 
users) software must be installed on 
your Mac It is not installed by 
default If you did not choose to 
install it when you originally 
installed Mac OS B.5, see Appendix 
A, "Installing and Maintaining the 
Mac OS/ for information on how to 
install Mac OS components. 



Speaking extensions 

Speech-to-text and voice recognition 
are enabled by two extensions: 
Speech Manager and Voice 
Recognition. 

A ih/e mic 



In order for your Mac to hear you, 
you must have the microphone 
selected as the sound input source. 
To do so, open the Monitors & 
Sound control panel, click the 
Sound button, and choose External 
Mic from the Sound Monitoring 
Source pop-up menu; then close 
the control panel. 

Changing the face of your Mac 

You can change the character you 
see in the left pane of the feedback 
window as well as the feedback 
sound you hear by choosing 
Feedback from the Options pop-up 
menu. You can choose Voice from 
the Options pop-up menu to 
change the voice your Mac uses to 
speak to you. 



Mac OS 8.5 includes PlainTalk, which enables your Mac to 
speak to you (and read to you) and to listen to your spoken com- 
mands, prett}^ much like the computers on Star Trek do. Well, 
perhaps not ([uite that good, but PlainTalk is very cool nonethe- 
less. Even though it is tremendously fun, using voice commands 
will also help you work faster and better. 

Before you can speak to your Mac, you need to have a PlainTalk- 
compatible microphone installed. 

If you have a PlainTalk-compatible microphone and a Mac capa- 
ble of running Mac OS 8.5, you are all set to speak. 

Basically, you can speak the name of an)^hing in the Speakable 
Items folder (an alias to this folder is on the Apple menu) and 
that item will open. If it is an AppleScript, die script will run. If 
it is an alias to a folder, the folder will open, no matter how 
deeply it is buried. If it is a document, the document will open. 
Getting interested now? 

The first task to do is to configure your Mac to receive com- 
mands. 

Configuring your Mac to receive commands 

1 . Open the Speech control panel. 

2 . Choose Speakable Items from the Opdons pop-up menu. 

You will see the Speakable Items window (see Figure 17.12). 

3. Click die On radio button. Another window will appear, and 
you will hear your Mac say diat Speakable Items is ready 
(see Figure 17.13). This wdndow provides feedback for you 
while you are using voice commands. It will always be open 
while Speakable Items is on. 

4. From the Options pop-up menu, choose Listening. You 
need to tell your Mac when it needs to listen to your com- 
mands. You can do this two ways. One is to define a key diat 
you must press for your Mac to listen to you. The other is 
to define a name for your Mac that you speak before each 
command. For this example, I use the second option and 
name my computer, Mac. 
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Figure 17.12 

You can use the Speech control 
panel to turn on voice recogni- 
tion. 
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Figure 17.13 

When you see this window, your 
Mac is ready to listen to you. 



5. Click the “Key(s) toggle listening on and off radio button. 

6 . In the Name field, enter Mac. The name or key you choose 
will be shown under the character in the left pane of die 
feedback window. 

7. Leave the Name is pop-up menu set to Required before 
ever)' command. 

8 . Close the control panel. 

Now the fun begins. Open the Speakable Items folder to see the 
commands you can speak to your Mac. Try die following step- 
by-step to see (hear) how it works. 

Ordering your Mac around 

1 . Say the following to your Mac (use the name you gave it if 
you didn’t use Mac), ‘'Mac, what day is it?” Your Mac will 
show' you what it thinks you said in the feedback window* 
and then answer your question (see Figure 17.14). If it didn’t 
hear you (your question w'asn’t repeated in the feedback win- 
dow^), try again. Alake sure that you use your Abac’s name so 
you get its attention. (If you choose to require that you press 
a key before a command, you need to press that key before 
you speak.) 
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Figure 17.14 1 
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Change the name to change the 
command 

You can change the command you 
speak to activate any Speakable 
Item by changing the name of the 
script You will still see the original 
name of the saipt In the feedback 
window when it mns though. 



Lots of great scripts 

Make sure that you check out all of 
the folders listed earlier to see all of 
the scripts that came with Mac OS 
8.5. There are quite a number of 
very useful ones. 

A downside 

One downside to using Speakable 
Items is that the microphone ties up 
the sound source. So you can't use 
voice recognition while you listen to 
CDs, for example, because you can 
only be using a single sound source 
at a time. 



2 . Now say, “Mac, tell me a joke.” It will. Remember that you 
have to answer with a “Mac” each time your Mac responds 
to you. 

3. Move back to the application you created with AppleScript 
and select it. 

4. Say the following, “Mac, make this speakable.” Your Mac 
will respond with, “Apple Home page is now speakable.” 

You have just made your script a speakable item. 

5. Now' say to your Mac, “Mac, Apple Home page.” Your 
script w'ill be launched, and you will move to the Apple 
Home page. This is w'ay cool. 

As you can tell, any item that you add to the Speakable Items 
folder becomes speakable. Here are some ideas for things you 
may want to add so tliat you can speak them: 

■ Folders. Place aliases of folders in the Speakable Items fold- 
er. \AHien you say the folder’s name, it w'ill open. 

■ Scripts. Any AppleScripts you use can be placed in this fold- 
er so tliat you can speak tlieir names. 

■ Control panels. If you need to open a control panel quickly, 
place an alias to it in the Speakable Items folder. 

■ Documents. Say the name; open the document. 

■ Applications. Ditto. 

As you can tell, anything you place in this folder will be opened 
w'hen you speak its name. 
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Using QuickKeys to Make Your Mac 
Read to You 

QuickKeys is a very powerful macro and scripting utility that 
enables you to easily automate tasks. The advantages of 
QuickKeys compared to AppleScript arc the following: 

■ QuickKeys works with almost all software. There may be 
a few control panels or extensions that conflict with 
QuickKeys, but applications do not have to support 
QuickKeys for it to work witli them. You can use QuickKeys 
with ever\i:hing that you do on your Mac. 

■ QuickKeys recording is very reliable. You can easily cre- 
ate even complex macros by recording your actions. You can 
edit tliese recorded macros, and you can add steps to them 
with the QuickKeys Editor. 

■ QuickKeys is easy to use. QuickKeys is a very intuitive 
utility. You don’t have to learn complex syntax and com- 
mands. 

There are two disadvantages of QuickKeys when compared to 
AppleScript. The first is that you have to purchase it (it doesn’t 
cost all that much so this isn’t a major disadvantage). The second 
is that QuickKeys can’t create scripts that are as complex as 
those you can create with AppleScript. If you have to do lots of 
file manipulations and perform complex tasks that you can’t easi- 
ly define, QuickKeys may not be able to create the scripts that 
you need. However, for many Mac users, QuickKeys is a better 
choice due to its power and ease-of-use. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leafTi mare about QuickKeys, see page 572 

QuickKeys is a utility that has broad applications and once you 
begin using it, you will find all sorts of ways tliat it can help you 
work faster and smarter. As an example of how^ you might use 
QuickKeys to make your Mac work for you, I will show' you how^ 
to create a macro that makes your Mac read to you. 



More Speakabie Items 

The scripts in the folder More 
Speakabie Items have to be 
moved to the Speakabie Items 
folder before you can speak 
their names to run them. 



Try before you buy 

CE Software provides a function- 
al demo of QuickKeys that you 
can download and use to see 
how useful QuickKeys is for 
you. To get the demo, use your 
Web browser to go to 
http: //v/ww.cesoft. 
com to download the demo. 

See Chapter 27, "Browsing the 
Web: Advanced Techniques," for 
help with downloading and 
using files from the Web. 
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More Mac trivia 

SimpleText used to be called 
TeachText in the olden days. If you 
use some very old software or you 
have had your Mac for a long time, 
you may still have a copy of the 
TeachText versions. It didn't have as 
many features as SimpleText does; 
for example, you couldn't have 
more than one document open at a 
time. 



Mac OS 8.5’s Text-to-Speech technolog}^ enables your Mac to 
speak text. Wthin a Text-to-Speech-sawy application, you can 
choose Speak commands to have your Mac read to you. Even if 
your favorite application does not support Text-to-Speech, you 
can use SimpleText to have your Mac read to you. 

SimpleText is a basic word processor that Apple includes as part 
of the Mac OS 8.5 installation. Its primary function is to enable 
you to read die ReadMe fdes that come with most applications 
and other software. However, there are lots of other ways to use 
SimpleText, as well. For e.xample, you can use it to \iew PICT 
graphics (a common Mac graphic format), QuickTime movies, 
and other files for which you may not have the creating applica- 
tions. Another good feature of SimpleText is that it supports 
Text-to-Speech. 



Proofreading 

When you are proofing a docu- 
ment, it is often a good idea to read 
the document aloud. It is even bet- 
ter if you have someone else read it 
to you. That is where SimpleText 
comes in. You can use SimpleText to 
have your Mac read almost any text 
document to you. Even if you create 
the document outside of 
SimpleText, you can copy and paste 
the text into SimpleText and have it 
read to you as you follow along in 
the aeating application. This is very 
cool. 

The mysterious Contents menu 

When you open some SimpleText 
documents, you may see a new 
menu called Contents (see Figure 
17.15). SimpleText documents can 
be created so that they have a hot- 
linked list of contents (click on a title 
to go to that section). This list of 
contents appears under the 
Contents menu. While you can use 
a Contents menu with SimpleText, 
you can't aeate one in your own 
SimpleText documents. You need 
other software to do that 



Before you jump into creating a script, it is a good idea to work 
through the steps that you need to do to accomplish a task. By 
doing so, you will be able to record the script more effectively 
and thus it will require less editing. 

The first task in preparing your script tliat will make your Mac 
read to you is to explore how SimpleText uses Text-to-Speech to 
read documents. 

Having your Mac read to you with SimpleText 

1. Open a Read Me or other text file (you can find some in the 
Mac OS Read xVIe Files folder that is on your startup disk; 
for example, the About Mac CTS 8 file). The document will 
open in SimpleText. 

2 . From the Sound menu, choo.se die voice that you want your 
Mac to use to read to you (see Figure 17.15). 

3. Choose Speak All (Command-J). 
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4 . \^Tien you want your Mac to stop speaking, press 

Command-, or choose Stop Speaking from the Sound menu. 

Now that you see how SimpleText works w'ith Text- to- Speech, 
work through the steps needed to have it read text diat is not in 
a SimpleText document. 

Proofing a document with SimpleText 

1 . Open the document that you want to proof. It doesn’t mat- 
ter w'hich application opens, you can use any text processing 
application. 

2 . Copy the portion of die document that you w^ant your Mac 
to read to you. 

3 . Open SimpleText and create a new' document. 

4 . Paste the text diat you copied in step 2. 

5 . Choose Speak All or press Command-J. Your Mac w'ill begin 
to read your document to you. 

6 . Choose Stop Speaking if you want the Mac to stop before 
the end of die text (for example, w^hen you hear something 
that needs to be fixed). 

7 . Move back to die creating application and correct the 
problem. 
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Figure 17.15 

Your Mac can speak with many 
voices. 



Giving your Mac voice 

The Mac's Text-to-Speech capa- 
bility is part of the standard 
installation. However, if you 
chose not to install the Text-to- 
Speech software, you won't be 
able to use SimpleText to have 
your Mac read to you. If you 
don't see the Voices or other 
Sound commands, refer to 
Appendix A, "Installing and 
Maintaining the Mac OS," to 
see how to add the Text-to- 
Speech component. 

Mac Voices 

If you are going to have your 
Mac read to you on a regular 
basis, you should experiment 
with the different voices that are 
available. Some of them may 
suit your listening style better 
than others. To do so, open the 
Speech control panel and 
choose Voice from the Options 
pop-up menu. You can choose 
from a variety of voices, and 
you can vary the rate at which 
the voices speak. 
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Other word processors 

Your regular word processor may 
support Text-to-Speech. If it does, 
there is no reason to paste the text 
into SimpleText 



8 . Repeat steps 2 through 7 as needed. 

9. VVlien you are done, quit SimpleText. 

The pre\dous two step-hy-steps are die major tasks diat you will 
need to accomplish to create your script. The next step is to map 
out the major steps that your script will have. These are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Copy text that you want read to you to the Clipboard (you 
want the script to begin with the copy command so that you 
can use the script with any selected text in any application). 

2. Create a new Simple'Iext document. 

3. Paste the text on the Clipboard into the SimpleText docu- 
ment. 

4. Have your Mac read the document. 

Now you are ready to create the QuickKeys macro. 

Creating the macro to have your Mac read selected text to you 

1. Open SimpleText. 

2 . In a text document, select some text. It doesn’t have to be in 
SimpleText, it can be any text in any document. The script 
will actually begin with the Copy command so that you can 
use it from any application. 

3. From die QuickKeys menu, choose Record Sequence. 
QuickKeys will go into the record mode and will record 
each step that you do. 

4. Copy die selected text (press Command-C). 

5. Switch to SimpleText. 

6. Create a New Document (press Command-N). 

7. Choose Paste to paste in the text that is to be read (press 
Command-V). 

8 . From die Sound menu, choose Speak AJl. The Mac will 
begin to read the document. 

9. From the QuickKeys menu, choose Stop Recording. The 
QuickKeys Sequence Editor window will open (see Figure 
17.16). 
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SsQuance Editor Q B 




Figure 17.16 

The QuickKeys Sequence Editor 
enables you to aeate and edit 
scripts. 

Q Step arrow 



10. Name the script, perhaps something creative such as “Read 
to me.” 

11. If you want to use a keyboard shortcut to activate the com- 
mand, tab to that field and press the key combination that 
you want to use. The one assumption that was made while 
recording the script was that SimpleText was open (remem- 
ber that you opened it before you started recording the 
script). In order for the script to work, SimpleText needs to 
be running. Now you will add a step to your recorded script 
to make sure that it is running. 

12. Move the step arrow to after the first step in die script, 
which should be the Copy command. 

13. From the Define menu, choose File Launch. 

14. In the 0|ien dialog, move to SimpleText, select it, and click 
Open. You will see the File Launch window that will show 
SimpleTe.xt as the name of the file to be launched. 

15. Click OK. This step will now appear just after the Copy 
commaml and will ensure that SimpleText is o|)en when the 
script continues (see Figure 17.17). The other thing that 
QuickKeys records is that the new window you created in 
SimpleTe.xt is called un tided 2. QuickKeys will stop the 
script just after the step in which the new document is creat- 
ed and will wait until it sees a window named untitled 2. 
Since the new window you create with the script won’t be 
called that, you have to get rid of this Wait step. 
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Figure 17.17 

Opening SimpleText is now the 
first step of this script (compare 
step 2 in this figure with step 2 in 
Figure 1716). 
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Using the Read to me saipt 


16 . 


Don't think about using this script 




just for text documents you are cre- 
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ating. You can use it in email, Web 




pages, ReadMe documents, or 




wherever else you can select and 
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Select the Wait step (number 6) and press Command-X to 
remove it from the script. 

Add the script to die QuickKeys menu by checking the 
Include in QuickKeys menu check bo.x. 

Click OK to close die Sequence Editor. Make sure that die 
Read to me script is listed under the Universal tab. If it isn’t, 
select it, press Comniand-X, click the Universal tab, and 
press Command-V. This will ensure that diis script is always 
available (see Figure 17.18). 
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Getting your own QuickKeys 



19 . Click the Close box to close QuickKeys. Now test die 



Once you try the QuickKeys demo, script. 

you can purch^ a full version by 20 . Open a text document and select some text. 

checking your favorite software 

retailer or buying it directly from CE 

Software at 1-800-523-7638 or from 

its Web site at 

http://www.cesoft.com. 
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21 . Press your keyboard shortcut for the macro or choose it 
from the QuickKeys menu. You should see QuickKeys 
working through the steps it recorded. If the script works 
correctly, you wdll hear your Mac read the text you selected 
to you. If it doesn’t work, figure out where it is going wrong 
by running the script and determining the step at which it 
stops working correctly. Go back into the Sequence Editor 
and look at the steps before the one where QuickKeys stops 
working properly. Use QuickKeys’ tools to edit the script as 
needed. You may need to walk through the steps yourself 
exactly as they are in QuickKeys to figure out where it is 
wrong. Continue editing and testing the script until it works 
the w'ay you want it to. 

Hopefully, this example has sparked your interest in using 
QuickKeys. If so, dowmload the demo version and give it a try. 
You won’t regret it. It is fun to make your Mac do your work for 
you. 



Speaking QuickKeys 

You can make any QuickKeys 
an icon on which you can dou- 
ble-dick to run the suipt This 
enables you to aeate 
Speakable Items out of 
QuickKeys scripts just as you 
can with AppleScripts. To do so, 
from within the QuickKeys 
Editor, choose the script From 
the Tile menu, and then choose 
Make Icon. Choose where you 
want the QuickKeys icon to be 
stored, click the "Save Shortcut 
Data in QK Icon" check box and 
dick Save. Move back to the 
Finder, select the icon you just 
CTeated, and say, "Mac, make 
this speakable." Your Mac will 
add this to the Speakable Items 
folder. To activate this 
QuickKeys script, simply speak 
its name. Cool. 

You can use this technique to 
make any menu item or series 
of items from any program into 
a Speakable Item. 

Make them work together 

You can also make scripts from 
different utilities work together. 
For example, you can aeate a 
QuickKeys script that connects 
you to the Internet. From within 
that script, you can have it 
launch your Apple Home page 
script by using the Launch File 
step and choosing the Apple 
Home page script. Then you 
can connect to the Net and 
move to the Apple Home page 
with a spoken word, menu 
choice, or keyboard shortcut. 
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The mighty iMac 

The first Mac, unveiled in 1984, was 
ahead of its lime in many ways, not 
the least of which was the now- 
familiar graphical user interface that 
we have come to know and love. In 
1998, Apple unveiled another revo- 
lutionary iMac. In addition to having 
a low price point, the IMac offers 
advanced features. Some of these 
have been well received by the 
media and computing pundits, such 
as the elimination of the ADB port 
In favor of the Universal Serial Bus 
(USB) port Others have not been 
so well received, such as the lack of 
a floppy drive. No matter how it is 
eventually received by the comput- 
ing public, the iMac provokes a 
strong reaction. Whether it will be as 
successful as the first Mac remains 
to be seen. 

Check your monitor 

If you have an Apple AV monitor, It 
may have one or more ADB ports 
on it. These are useful in that they 
are often more conveniently located 
than those on the Mac itself, and 
depending on the number of ports 
provided on the monitor, you may 
be able to connect more ADB 
devices than you can without an AV 
monitor. 

Modems and ADB 

Some modems draw their power 
from the ADB port on your Mac 
rather than having a dedicated 
power source. Such modems pro- 
vide a pass-through connector that 
attaches between your keyboard's 
connector and the Mac's ADB port. 



Working with Input Devices 

Wliatever you use your Mac for, you need to give it commands, 
and you need to input information into it. This information 
takes many forms, and there is a hardware device for each one of 
them. These devices include control devices, such as a mouse, 
and data input devices, such as a digital camera. Some devices 
are both for control and data input, such as the keyboard. W^iile 
you can get by witli die two standard input devices diat are part 
of every Mac system (die mouse and keyboard), you will proba- 
bly benefit from adding and using other input devices as well. 

Understanding Connection Technologies 

Before you can know what is rec]uired to add a hardware device 
to your iVIac, you need to understand the different ways that 
devices use to connect to and communicate with your Mac. In 
technical-speak, the way in which a hardware device connects to 
and communicates with your Mac is called die hiteiface. 

An interface is simply a connecdon betw'een two or more devices 
through which data passes so that the two or more devices can 
communicate with one another. There are hundreds of interfaces 
inside and outside of your Mac. At each point where there is one 
device (be it a RAM chip, processor card, a hard disk, and so on), 
there is an interface. Fortunately, the only interfaces that you 
have to think about are those between your Mac and any hard- 
ware devices that you connect to it or install inside it. 

The Mac uses several different types of interfaces to connect 
with hardware devices. In this section, you will learn about the 
major interfaces through which input devices connect to your 
Mac. 

Understanding Apple Desktop Bus (ADB) 

The Apple Desktop Bus was part of the vary first Mac, and has 
continued to be part of ever)' Mac until very recendy (die iMac 
is the first iVIac that doesn’t have an ADB port). The ADB pro- 
vides the interface to your priniar)^ control devices, such as the 
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keyboard and mouse. Normally, there is one ADB port on the 
back of your Mac and another on your keyboard. You plug your 
keyboard into the Mac and your mouse into the keyboard. You 
also use AJ3B ports to connect other control devices, such as 
trackballs and joysticks. 

A few Macs have multiple ADB |x>rts on them, but most only 
have a single ADB port, and you must attach all ADB devices to 
that one port in a “chain.” ADB connectors are round and con- 
tain four pins and a large plastic locating pin. 

There are two primary things that you need to keep in mind 
about ADB. The most important is that you should never con- 
nect or disconnect an ADB device while your Mac is turned on. 
This can lead to ver}^ severe problems and can destroy your Mac. 
The other thing is that if you purchase a Mac in the future, you 
may or may not use ADB devices. Although the iMac tloes not 
have an ADB port, it is unclear if Apple will eliminate the ADB 
ports on all Macs. They will probably remain on new Macs until 
Apple moves to the next generation of Macs. Once that happens, 
all Macs will use USB devices instead of ADB devices. 

Understanding Serial Connections 

WTiile xADB ports are used primarily for control devices, serial 
ports are used primarily for data input and output. The two most 
common devices that use serial ports are modems and printers, 
although some other devices use serial connections as well (such 
as certain digital cameras and personal digital assistants like the 
PalmPilot). 

Most Macs have two serial ports — one is labeled with the printer 
icon and one is labeled with a phone receiver (which is the sym- 
bol for the modem port). Serial connectors are round and hav^e 
eight pins, which are arranged differently than the ADB’s pins 
(so don’t try to cram a connector of one t)^e into the port of 
another). 



Adapters for ADB 

Just as soon as a new connec- 
tion technology is implemented, 
adapters are produced that 
enable devices using the older 
technology to be used on newer 
machines and to enable newer 
devices to be used on older 
machines. The ADB-USB transi- 
tion is no exception. If you have 
a Mac with USB ports, you can 
purchase an adapter that will 
enable you to use your older 
ADB devices with it. If you have 
a Mac with ADB ports, you can 
purenase an adapter so that 
you can use newer USB devices 
\ivithil 

Multiple serial ports 

Sometimes you need more 
than two serial ports. For exam- 
ple, you may want to connect a 
modem, printer, and digital 
camera to your Mac at the 
same time. If you don't want to 
have to unplug one device to 
connect another (it is a good 
idea to power down your Mac 
before you connect or remove 
serial devices), you can add 
devices that provide additional 
serial ports for your Mac You 
plug these devices into one of 
your Mac's serial ports, and 
then you can plug multiple seri- 
al devices into that serial port 
multiplier. Datatek makes a sim- 
ple mechanical serial port multi- 
plier that enables you to 
connect two serial devices to it 
You have to use a physical 
switch to change between the 
two devices connected to it 
There are other serial multipli- 
ers that sense which device is 
communicating and use an 
electronic switch to connect that 
device to your Mac. 
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Serial connections arc also on their way out. Eventually, they 
will also he replaced by USB ports. 



Look Ma, no SCSI 

Some MaG. both older models and 
newer ones such as G3 Mao, no 
longer use a SGI bus for internal 
devices, such as hard drives and 
CD-ROMs. Instead, they use the PC- 
standard IDE (Integrated Drive 
Electronic) architecture to connect 
internal data-storage devices. Some 
of these Mac still use an external 
SGI bus to connect external 
devices, while others don’t have a 
SCSI port at all (for example, the 
iMac). 

Get on the bus 

The term bus simply refers to the 
interface across which devices pass 
data while they communicte. Every 
component on your Mac uses a bus 
of one sort or another to transfer 
data. 

Dual SCSI buses 



Each SGI interface has a SGI bus 
through which your Mac talks to tlie 
SGI port Your Mac may have more 
than one SCSI bus (for example, the 
9500/9600 and 8500/8600 Mac 
have dual SCSI buses). If it does, 
one will be for internal devices 
while the other one is for external 
devices. Normally, the internal SGI 
bus communicates faster than the 
external bus. Having two SGI buses 
enables you to attach even more 
SCSI devices to your Mac 



Understanding Small Computer Serial Interface 
(SCSI) 

Small Computer Serial Interface (SCSI which is pronounced 
Scuzzy) is used for a number of purpo.ses both inside and outside 
of your Mac. Inside your Mac, it is the interface through which 
many Macs communicate with SCSI hard drives, CD-ROM dri- 
ves, and Zip drives that are installed internally. Outside of your 
Mac, you use SCSI ports to connect a variety of devices, includ- 
ing data storage devices (such as hard disks and tape drives) and 
input devices (such as a scanner). 

If your Mac has one, the SCSI port is the largest one on it. Its 
cables are thick and the rectangular connectors have 25 pins. 
PowerBooks use a special compact SCSI connector that is 
square, and the pins are packed quite densely. 

SCSI has a couple of primar)^ benefits. One is that it is a relative- 
ly last interface, which makes it good for communicating large 
amounts of data (disks and scanners). The second is that you can 
chain SCSI devices together. This enables you to connect multi- 
ple devices to your Mac’s single SCSI port (there are different 
limits as to the number of de\ices that you can connect on a sin- 
gle bus, but that depends on the configuration you are using — a 
typical limitation is seven de\ices). 

The external SCSI interface will disappear on some Macs (for 
example, the iMac has no SCSI port), but it will remain on 
others. 

Understanding Universal Serial Bus (USB) 

The idea behind the Universal Serial Bus is that there are too 
many confusing (and competing) ways to connect devices to your 
Mac. Rather than dealing with ADB, serial, SCSI, and other 
interfiices, why not have a single interfiice to which you can con- 
nect any of these devices? Then let the Mac deal with figuring 
out what kind of device you have connected and let it figure out 
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how to configure itself to use that device. This is precisely the 
idea behind USB. Eventually, you will connect all of your exter- 
nal devices to the USB ports. The Mac will recognize the device 
and will handle all the details. 

USB is relatively fast, and you can chain multiple devices to it. 
You will use USB for almost all of the devices that you connect 
to future Macs, including disks, scanners, modems, keyboards, 
trackballs, and so on. For example on the LMac, which is the first 
Mac to use USBs, you can plug your keyboard into the USB 
port and then plug your mouse (also USB) into the keyboard. 
There will also be USB hubs that will attach to a single USB 
port and enable you to plug multiple USB devices into them. 

Clearly, USB is the interface of the future for most hardware 
that you will connect to your Mac. 



Putting some fire into it 

Another interface that will 
become more important in the 
future is called Firewire. Firewire 
is a very high-speed interface, 
which is about four times as fast 
as the fastest SCSI. It will be 
used to connect devices that 
move large amounts of data, 
including hard drives and digital 
video cameras. In a year or two, 
you can expect to see Firewire 
ports on mid-level and high-end 
Macs. 



Understanding Other Input Connections 

The following are a few other types of input interfaces that you 
may or may not have on your Mac: 



Windows has better mice 



■ Sound input. All Macs have a sound input jack to w'hich 
you can connect a PlainTalk-compatible microphone. 

■ RCA jacks. If your Mac has an Audio Visual (AV) or graph- 
ics card that enables it to receive video and audio input from 
external sources (such as a VCR or camcorder), then you 
will have sets of RCA jacks on your Mac. You can use die 
input jacks to watch TV or movies on your Mac and to 
record output from the external devices. 

■ S-video. If you have an AV Mac or a diird-party video card, 
you may have an S-video port. S-video provides a higher 
quality connection than RCA jacks. 

Working with Mice 

When the Mac was first introduced, its mouse separated it from 
all the computers diat came before it, and those that came after 
it, for a long time. Until Windows and other platforms adopted 
the mouse as their primary input devices, the Mac and its mouse 
really stood out from the crowd. 



As much as it pains me to admit 
it, Windows has better mice 
than Macs do. That is because 
Windows mice have two but- 
tons. This is useful in a number 
of situations, but the most sig- 
nificant is when you are using 
contextual menus. When you 
want to activate a contextual 
menu In Windows, you simply 
dick the right mouse button. 
That works belter than the Mac 
on which you have to hold the 
control key down and dick the 
mouse button. Maybe Apple will 
adopt the two-button mouse 
some day (why should 
Windows be the only OS that 
“borrows" from others?). There 
are two button mice available 
for the Mac, as well as trackballs 
and other devices that feature 
more than a “mouse” button, 
but I think Apple should adopt 
the two-button mouse as stan- 
dard equipment. 
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Understanding and Using Input Devices 



If you have used a iVIac, you are no doubt familiar with a mouse 
so there is not much that needs to be said about it, except that 
you can configure your Mac to customize the way it works. 

Setting your mouse's behavior 

1 . Open the Mouse control panel (see Figure 18.1). 



Figure 18.1 

You can use the Mouse control 
panel to change the way your 
mouse works. 
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2 . Set the tracking speed witli the radio buttons. This setting 
determines how fast the cursor moves relative to how fiist 
you move the mouse. 

3. Set the double-click rate with the radio buttons. This 
changes the rate at which you need to click the mouse but- 
ton to register a double-click. 

4. Close the control panel. 

Working with Keyboards 

As with the mouse, if you have used a Mac, then you have used a 
keyboard so there isn^t much you need to know, except that you 
can configure your keyboard. 

Configuring your keyboard 

1 . Open the Keyboard control panel (see Figure 18.2). 




Figure 18.2 

Using the Keyboard control panel 
you can customize your 
keyboard. 




Working with Trackballs 



CHAPTER 18 



2 . If you have other languages installed with your system, you 
can choose a script to use from the Script pop-up menu. 

3. Choose the countr\* standard keyboard that you want by 
checking the box next to that countrj^’s name. 

4. Set the key repeat rate with the Key Repeat slider. 

5. Set the time that you have to hold a key down until the let- 
ter is typed again by using the Delay Until Repeat slider. 

6. Close the control panel. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leam hon^ to me your kiyhoard more effectively uml effcicntlyy see Chapter i6y 
''Using Keyboard Shortcuts'' 

Working with Trackpads 

A trackpad performs the same functions as a mouse. The differ- 
ence is that the motion is communicated by you moving your 
finger on top of the trackpad to move the cursor rather than by 
mo\dng the device itself as you do with a mouse. You can click 
the “mouse button” by tapping directly on the trackpad or by 
clicking the button located next to the trackpad. PowerBooks 
have integrated trackpads, and you can add an external trackpad 
to desktop Macs if you want to. 

SEE ALSO 

>* To learn how to configure a Power Book's trackpad^ see page Si-j 

Working with Trackballs 

Trackballs are really upside-down mice. Instead of the ball being 
inside the body, the ball is on the outside of a trackball and you 
move just the ball (when you move a mouse, you are actually 
mo\dng the ball that is inside the mouse to move the cursor). 
Trackballs have a number of advantages over mice. Since you 
don't actually move the trackball itself, it takes up less space than 
does a mouse. And you don’t have to lift it up to move it when 
you run out of desk space. Since your hand remains stationar)^ 
you don’t rub the sensitive areas of your wrist across the edge of 
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Figure 18.3 

The Kensington Orbit is one of 
the best trackballs available. 



your desk, which can lead to damage of the tissues in your fore- 
arm. Trackballs also have more than one button, and you can 
program the other buttons to perform various functions. For 
e.xample, you can set a button to add a modifier key to die click 
so that you can bring up contextual menus with a click instead of 
having to hold down the Control key while you click. And track- 
balls can move the cursor both faster to cover more screen real 
estate and more slowly to give you more precise control than a 
mouse. 

One of the best trackballs is Kensington’s Orbit (see Figure 
18.3). The Orbit has two buttons that you can program, and you 
can even have those buttons perform different functions depend- 
ing on the application that you are using. This is managed 
through the excellent Kensington MouseVVorks softw^are (see 
Figure 18.4). For e.xample, I have my Orbit set to click the left 
button as a standard single-click and die right as a double-click, 
and both as a control-click for contextual menus. 




Working with Microphones 
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Figure 18.4 

You can define various actions 
and settings for the Orbit with 
the Kensington MouseWorks 
application. 



Working with Joysticks 

If you play games, particularly flight simulators, a joystick is a 
good addition to your Mac. Joysticks give you more realistic and 
fun play. Thrustmaster makes excellent flight simulator joysticks 
while Gravis makes good general gaming joysticks. 

Working with Microphones 

If you want to record your own Alert or other sounds, you need 
a microphone. In order to use Voice Recognition, you need a 
PlainTalk compatible microphone (see Figure 18.5). Most Macs 
come with a PlainTalk microphone, or you can order one from 
Apple. Some Apple monitors have PlainTalk-compatible micro- 
phones built-in. All modern PowerBooks have PlainTalk-com- 
padble microphones built in to their cases. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant haw to record your own Alert sounds, see page ^oS 

> To learn horw to use voice recognition, see page 



Digital tablets 

Another input device that is 
popular with artists and others 
who need to draw precisely 
on-saeen are tablets. These 
provide a pen-based input 
mechanism that enables you to 
draw with a stylus as you would 
a pen on paper. 
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Desktop pictures 

You can also use a scanner to con- 
vert your favorite photos into desk- 
top pictures so that you can see 
them while you work on your Mac. 
See Chapter 13. “Changing the Way 
Your Mac Looks and Sounds/ for 
information atx)ut desktop pictures. 



Working with Scanners 

A scanner enables you to convert hard copies of photographs, 
drawings, sketches, and text documents into digital format so 
tliat you can work with them in your favorite applicarions. 
Scanners used to be the domain of graphics professionals, but in 
recent years, prices have dropped so that almost anyone can 
afford to have a scanner. Scanners are useful in many ways, 
including the following: 

■ Making your photographs digital. You can use digital pho- 
tos in lots of different projects including static documents, 
QuickTime movies, and so on. Using a scanner actually pro- 
duces better images than most digital cameras do, with only 
slightly more work. 

■ Using optical cliaracter recognition on text documents. 
You can scan text documents onto your computer and use 
Optical Character Recognitiov (OCR) to convert those docu- 
ments into editable text. 

■ Scan other artwork. You can scan any artw'ork that you 
find, such as ads or drawings that you have. You can use 
these digital images in your own projects. 
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■ Create digital records. You can scan important documents 
and save them on your computer for quick and easy access. 

WTien choosing a scanner, there are several important factors 
that you need to consider. These include the following:. 

■ Resolution. As with everything else in the graphics arena, ColorSync compatibility 

resolution is very important. The higher the resolution 
capabilities of a scanner, the higher the quality of images 
you will he able to create. A mid-range resolution for a scan- 
ner is 600x1 200. This wTll give more than satisfactory^ results 
for all but the most demanding professional user. 

■ Compatibility. You need to make sure that the scanner y^ou 
buy^ is compatible with your Mac. This includes the interface 
it uses (SCSI or USB) as well as the software that comes 
with it (the driver and applications). 

■ Price. Scanners vary^ significantly in price, but paying more 
won’t necessarily get y*ou a scanner that works any better. 

For a mid-range scanner, y^ou should expect to pay $300 or 
less. 

UMAX Corporation makes very^ good, but inexpensive, scanners, 
such as the SE-6 (see Figure 18.6). 



Figure 18.6 

The UMAX SE-6 is an excellent 
and affordable scanner. 




For best results, you want to 
choose a scanner that uses 
ColorSync technology so that 
colon will be consistent across 
all of your devices. See 
Chapter 9, “Working with Color 
and Graphics/ for information 
about using ColorSync 
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Autoscan 



Some scanner software includes an 
autoscan feature that will set almost 
all of the parameters for you. 



It is pretty easy to get a decent c]iiality scan, but there are a lot of 
details that you will need to learn if you want to get the best 
possible quality with the smallest possible file size. The follow- 
ing step-by-step is typical of the steps you can use to scan a pho- 
tograph (the details will depend on the scanner and softu^are that 
you use). 

Scanning a photograph 

1 . Turn on the scanner and place a photograph on its scanning 
bed (see Figure 18 . 6 ). 

2 . Open the scanning application that came witli the scanner. 

3 . Choose the size and resolution of the scan (you choose 
lower resolutions for on-screen images and higher for print 
versions). 

4 . Preview your scan and make any needed adjustments to the 
scanned area. 

5 . Scan the image. 

6 . Open the image in an image editing tool such as Photoshop 
to touch it up as needed. 

Understanding Digital Cameras 

Digital cameras are the next step in the evolution of imaging 
technolog}^ It is likely that some day all cameras will be digital. 
There are many advantages to digital cameras; these include the 
following: 

■ No film. The best thing about a digital camera is that you 
don’t need any film. All the images are stored electronically 
so there is no processing required. 

■ No cost per shot. Since each image is digital, you can easily 
shoot more photos than you would with a film camera and 
simply delete any images that you don’t want to keep. You 
don’t have to worry about wasting film. 

■ Speed. Using a digital camera is faster than using a film 
camera. You can connect a digital camera to a Mac and 
quickly download the images and immediately take a look. 
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Wth many digital cameras, you can view the images on a 
TV as well. 

■ Easy to manipulate. After the images are on your Mac, you 
can use an image editing application to modify the images as 
much as you want to. 

With these advantages, you may wonder why digital cameras 
haven’t already sent film cameras into the oblivion of technologi- 
cal history. There are three primar)^ reasons: 

■ Cost. Digital cameras are still very expensive to purchase 
relative to film cameras. A fair-quality digital camera can 
cost upwards of $700 while you can buy an excellent film- 
based camera for less than $250. 

■ Quality. Mid-level and lower digital cameras produce 
images that are not nearly as crisp and sharp as film-based 
cameras. In order to get a digital camera that produces 
results comparable to the quality of a mid-level 35 mm cam- 
era, you will have to pay thousands of dollars. Images from 
digital cameras tend to be grainy or blurred and many have 
poor color results. This situation is changing rapidly. The 
third generation digital cameras have made quantum leaps in 
image quality; however, they still have a way to go to match 
film-camera’s cost/quality ratio. 

■ Technology barriers. To use a digital camera, you really 
need a computer on which to store and manipulate images. 
Many people still do not have computers, and many of those 
that do are fearful of using technolog}^ to replace something 
that is as user-friendly as film-based cameras. 

Progress marches on, and there is no doubt that within a couple 
of years, digital cameras will have matched and bested their film- 
based counterparts in terms of cost, features, and quality. Once 
the prices of these units reach the consumer level, you can 
expect digital cameras to take over. 



It's two cameras in one 

Digital video cameras are also 
now available. They offer bene- 
fits that are similar to those of 
digital still cameras, and they 
have similar drawbacks (not the 
least of which is the expense-a 
good-quality digital video cam- 
era is more than twice as 
expensive as its analog counter- 
parts). One of the neat things 
about a digital video camera is 
that you can use it for both 
video and still images. No more 
having to choose which camera 
to take with you! 

With a FireWire-equipped Mac 
and a digital video camera, you 
can have a near-professional 
video studio on your desktop. 
You can use a digital video cam- 
era even if your Mac doesn't 
have a FireWire card, but mov- 
ing those huge digital video files 
back and forth will take a while. 



CHAPTER 
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Using monitors 
Using printers 
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Using Output Devices 

Seeing the results of what you do on your Mac is the point of it 
all, isn’t it? There are a number of ways that you can provide 
your handiwork to the world. You can design your work to be 
viewed onscreen or you might want to kill some trees and print 
your work. For each method, there is a class of hardware devices 
or software that you can use to output the results of your labor. 
In this chapter, you will get an overview of tlie three most com- 
mon output methods tliat you will use. These are the following: 
onscreen on your monitor, as a hard copy from printer, or as an 
electronic document that you can distribute over the Internet or 
on a CD-ROM (or even floppy disk).. 



Using Monitors 

The primary way tliat your Mac communicates with you is via a 
monitor. You constantly use the monitor as you work witli your 
Mac. It is important that you understand your monitor choices 
so that die way you work is made as efficient and effective as 
possible. Monitors have the following basic characteristics: 

■ Display type. There are two options in the way a monitor 
displays information. With a Cathode Ray Tube (CRT) type 
of monitor, information appears on the screen as the result 
of an electron gun spraying electrons against the inside of 
the monitor screen, which is covered with phosphors that 
glow when struck by electrons. The other choice is a Liquid 
Crystal Display (LCD), which uses a liquid-based display 
medium. This technolog}^ enables the viewing area to be 
very thin, which is why all laptops are equipped with LCD 
displays. 

The image quality of both types of displays is veiy^ good. 
Until recently, the cost of LCD displays has prevented tlieir 
use except where notliing else will work because of size limi- 
tations, such as a laptop. Recently, the cost of LCD moni- 
tors has decreased so that you can now get somewhat 
affordable LCD screens for desktop machines as well. 
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Although the cost difference is still prohibitive for most peo- 
ple, the advantage of LCD screens is their “thinness.” A 
comparably-sized LCD display will be much smaller and 
lighter than one that is CRT-based. And a high-quality LCD 
screen will have a sharper and more vibrant picture than its 
CRT cousin. 

■ Display size. This is the most important factor when con- 
sidering a monitor. There are various sizes of display area 
available. The most common are 15-inch, 17-inch, and 21- 
inch. With display size, bigger is better. You should get a 
quality monitor in tlie largest size that you can afford. 

■ Dot Pitch. On CRT monitors, the electron gun sprays elec- 
trons on metallic grid on the inside of the glass. The smaller 
the distance bem^een the holes in this grid is, the more fine 
an image the monitor can display. Monitors with smaller 
pitches are better than those with larger pitches, all other 
things being equal. Typical pitch sizes range from 24 mm to 
28 mm. 

Beyond connecting a monitor to your Mac, there isn’t all that 
much to do as far as working with a monitor goes, except for set- 
ting the resolution and color depth it displays, as well as the 
ColorSync profile that it uses. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn hoiv to set the resolution that your monitor uses, see page 1 66 

> To learn how to set the color depth that your ?nonitor uses, see page iy6 

ColorSjmc is the technolog}^ that ensures that the color is consis- 
tent between all peripherals that use ColorS}mc, including moni- 
tors, printers, scanners, and so on. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leatyi wore about ColorSync, see page i8o 

WTien you install a monitor, you should obtain and install the 
ColorSync profde for it. (If you use an Apple monitor, the 
ColorSync profile is part of Mac OS 8.5.) If tlie ColorS)mc pro- 
file did not come with the softw^are included with your monitor, 
check with the manufacturer of your monitor to see if a 
ColorSync profile is available. 



Size does matter 

To create the ultimate amount 
of desktop space, consider 
adding a second monitor to 
your system. With the Mac OS. 
you have always been able to 
have two monitors working at 
the same time. You can display 
different portions of the desktop 
in each monitor. For example, 
you can display the document 
on which you are working on 
one monitor and all of the tool 
bars and palettes that you use 
on another. 

To have multiple monitors, you 
need to install a graphics/video 
card for the second monitor. 

You will then have one connect- 
ed to your Mac’s video port and 
the other connected to the 
graphics card that you install in 
your Mac. 

By the way, until Windows 98, 
there was no way to support 
multiple monitors on the same 
Windows computer. 
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Configuring ColorSync for a monitor 

1 . If you have a non-Apple monitor, check with its manufactur- 
er to see if it has a ColorSync profile for your monitor. Most 
monitor makers do have ColorSync profiles; the best place 
to find them is the monitor manufacturer’s Web site. Place 
the profile for your monitor in the ColorS}mc Profiles folder 
within the System Folder, and you will be able to choose it 
from the pop-up menu (see Figure 19.1). 




Figure 19.1 

ColorSync enables you to make 
the colors on your peripheral 
consistent 



2 . Open the Monitors and Sound control panel. 

3 . Click the Color button. 

4 . Click die ColorSync Profile for your monitor. (This is the 
same as the profile set with the ColorSync control panel.) 

5 - If you w^ant to calibrate your monitor, click the Calibrate 
button and follow^ the instructions provided by the Monitor 
Calibration Assistant (seeFigure 19.2). 




Figure 19.2 

The Monitor Calibration Assistant 
will help you calibrate the colors 
displayed by your monitor. 



6 . Close the control panel. 
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Using Printers 

There are many different printers that are available for Mac OS 
8.5 computers. There are four basic categories of printers avail- 
able based on the technology that a particular printer uses to 
imprint the paper: 

■ Inkjet. Inkjet printers spray small dots of ink on the paper 
to form images and text. All inkjet printers now sold are 
color. Inkjet printers produce excellent quality^ text and 
good-to-excellent quality grapliics. You can also buy inkjets 
that are network ready, but their relatively slow speed does 
not make them the best choice for a network printer. But for 
personal printers or those that are shared by only a few peo- 
ple, inkjets are hard to beat. A good quality inkjet printer 
costs less than $400 so it is an excellent value. The best 
inkjets are made by Hewlett-Packard and Epson. 

■ Laser. Laser printers produce superb quality for both text 
and graphics. They are also verj^ fiist and arc the best choice 
for network printing. The lower-end laser printers are 
affordable enough to be a good choice for a personal printer. 
Unfortunately, almost all laser printers are black-and-white 
only. 

■ Color laser. Color laser printers produce excellent text and 
graphics and also have color capability. Unfortunately, color 
laser printers are ver\^ expensive, and are not likely to be an 
option for you unless high-quality’ color printing and net- 
work support is needed. 

■ Other printers. Above color laser printers are dye-sublima- 
tion and other higher-quality' printers that are used in 
graphic design and other high-end businesses. 

Once you have a printer, there are tw^o ways tliat you can con- 
nect it to your Mac: directly or through a neew'ork. To connect a 
printer directly to your Mac, you simply attach the printer cable 
to the printer port on your Mac. How you connect a printer to 
your network depends on the kind of network you are using. If 
you are using an AppleTilk network, you can attach an 
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Other networks and printers 

There are other network options, 
such as Novell, but I assume that if 
you are using a Novell or other net- 
work, you have a system administra- 
tor who sets up the printers on the 
network. 



AppleTalk connector box to the printer. If you are using an 
Ethernet network, you can attach a cable from the nearest router 
or print ser\^er to your printer. In either case, the printer will 
show up in the Chooser as a netw'ork resource. 

Your printer driver determines the features that you will be able 
to use from the Print dialog in any application. Some of the fea- 
tures you may be able to choose include the following: 

■ Background printing. If your printer is capable of back- 
ground printing (most printers are), tlie printing process 
happens in the background while you can work in the fore- 
ground. 

■ Desktop Printing. If you use an Apple printer, or a non- 
Apple printer that can use die Apple LaserWriter driver, you 
can use desktop printing. With desktop printing, an icon of 
your printer is installed on your desktop (see Figure 19.3). 
WTien you want to print a document with that printer, you 
can drop die document on the printer’s icon to print it. You 
can also open the printer to manage the documents in die 
print queue; for example, you can remove a document from 
the queue or reorder documents that are being printed. 



^Figure 19.3 

You can use desktop printing 
icons to print documents and to 
monitor the status of print jobs in 
process. 




■ Print quality. Some printers enable you to choose print 
quality to conserve toner or ink during draft printing. 

■ Print in grayscale. If you are using a color printer, you can 
choose to print it in grayscale to save your color ink. 

■ Print back to front. WTien you print a document, it typi- 
cally prints with the first pages coming out first. This usual- 
ly results in the document being backwards when you pick it 
up. If you choose the back to front option, the printer starts 
from the back of die document so that when you pick up 
your print job, it will be in the proper order. 
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■ Print Preview. Print Preview enables you to see your docu- 
ment as it will be printed. This is useful if your application 
does not have a Print Preview mode. 

■ CoIorSync settings. If you are using a color printer, you 
can choose which color matching technolog)' that you want 
to use, for e.xample, ColorSvmc or the color matching tech- 
nology^ tliat is part of your printer’s driver. 

Installing and Selecting a Printer 

Once you have a printer connected to the netw'ork, or connected 
directly to y'our Mac, every printer needs a driver in order to 
communicate with your Mac. If you have an Apjde printer, the 
driver you need is installed as part of Mac OS 8.5. And many 
non-Apple printers (especially laser printers) can use the Apple 
LaserWriter driver. Otherwise, you should have received a driver 
when you purchased your printer. 

SEE ALSO 

>* To kani b<rw to install systcjn componaits (including printer driven) with the Mac OS 
8.^ installer, see Appendix A, "^Installing and Maintaining the Mac OS^ 

Installing a printer driver and configuring a printer works simi- 
larly no matter what kind of printer you use. As an example, die 
following step-by-step configures a DeskJet printer on an 
AppleTalk network. 

Installing a printer driver for an HP DeskJet printer and choosing 
it in the Chooser 

1 . Run the installer for the printer you want to install. 

2 . When the installer is done, restart your Mac. 

3. Wlien the Mac restarts, open the Chooser and select the 
driver that you installed. 

4. If you are using a network, such as AppleTalk, y'our Mac will 
scan the network for available printers that use the driver 
you have selected. MTen it finds diem all, it w'ill display the 
available printers in the right pane of the Chooser window' 
(see Figure 19.4). If you have the printer directly connected, 
choose the port to which it is connected (printer or modem). 



Apple's LaserWriter driver is a 
good driver 

If you use a laser printer, even 
if it isn't made by Apple, you 
might be able to use Apple's 
LaserWriter driver with it (you 
can install it with the Mac OS 
8.5 installer). The LaserWriter 
driver is an advanced driver 
that provides lots of good fea- 
tures, and Apple is continuously 
updating it If you have a laser 
printer, try using the 
LaserWriter driver with it To do 
so, install the driver (it is 
installed by default), open the 
Chooser, and click on the 
LaserWriter driver in the left 
pane of the Chooser v/indov/. If 
your printer is connected, and it 
can use the LaserWriter driver, 
you will see your printer in the 
right pane of the window. 

Selea it to use it as your print- 
er. If you can't see your printer 
with the LaserWriter driver 
selected, but you can with your 
printer's driver selected, then 
you can't use Apple's 
LaserWriter driver. 



Desktop printing 

Desktop printing is a nice fea- 
ture, but unless you use an 
Apple printer, or a printer that 
can use an Apple driver, you 
can't use it. 
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Figure 19.4 

I Using the Chooser to select a 
printer driver. 




5 . Choose die options that you want your printer to use, such 
as Background Printing. 

6. Close the Chooser. You will see a warning that says you have 
changed the printer driver, and you need to choose Page 
Seuip in all open applications. Click OK to clear the 
warning. 

7 . When you choose Print from within an application, you 
will see the Print dialog for die printer driver that you have 
chosen (see Figure 19.5). 




Figure 19.5 

This Print dialog is determined by 
the print driver chosen in the 
Chooser. 



Printing features 

You won't see the same printer 
options in the Print dialog in all 
applications. Applications can imple- 
ment their own features in the Print 
dialog. For example, you won't see 
all of the options in Figure 19.5 in 
the Print dialog in SimpleText 



Using ColorSync with a Printer 

ColorSync also works with your printer if you have a ColorSync 
profile for your printer. (If you don’t receive a ColorSync profile 
with your printer, contact the printer’s manufacturer.) 

To use ColorSync with your printer, install the ColorSync pro- 
file for your printer in the ColorSvmc Profiles folder that is in 
your System Folder. 
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After the profile is installed, you need to select it in the 
ColorSync control panel. 

Choosing a printer ColorSync profile 

1 . Open the ColorSync control panel. 

2 . Choose your printer’s ColorSvTic profile from the RGB 
Default pop-up menu if you use a three-color printer. 

3. Choose your printer’s ColorSync profile from the CMYK 
Default pop-up menu if you use a four-color printer. 

4. Leave the Preferred CALM option in automatic unless you 
have a device that has a specific CMM profile. 

5. Close the control panel. 



Page setup and the printer driver 

When an application creates a 
page of a document it deter- 
mines the dimensions of that 
page from the print driver that 
is currently selected in the 
Chooser. That is why you see 
the warning about selecting 
Page Setup in all open applica- 
tions when you change printer 
drivers. By opening Page Setup, 
you force the open application 
to reformat its pages according 
to the dimensions set in the 
printer driver. 



Outputting Electronic Documents 

In today’s environment, you are likely to have to produce docu- 
ments that will be distributed over the Net or via email. One of 
the most common formats for electionic docunients isAdobe’s 
Pof'table Document Foiinat (PDF). A PDF file can be read with 
the freeware Adobe Acrobat Reader. PDF documents have a 
number of good features. All of the fonts needed for that docu- 
ment are included in the document. If the recipient’s computer 
does not have the same fonts installed. Acrobat Reader will cre- 
ate a ver\^ close approximation of the fonts used in the docu- 
ment. The page setup for your PDF documents is set by the 
driver that you use to create that document. Acrobat Reader 
maintains the page layout of your documents no matter what 
driver the recipient has chosen. This means that your document 
looks the same on all the major platforms as long as the recipient 
has a copy of Adobe Acrobat. 

In order to create a PDF, you need a copy of Abode Distiller. 
Distiller provides a print driver that writes the output to a PDF 
file rather than a printer. 

For most applications, after you have installed Distiller, it is as 
easy to create a PDF as it is to print one. 
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Where do you get Distiller? 



Creating a PDF with PageMaker 



You can get Adobe Distiller in sever- 
al ways. It is included with some of 
Adobe's applications, such as 
PageMaker. You can also purchase a 
copy of Abode's Acrobat Exchange, 
which enables you to create and 
modify PDF documents. 



1. Open the Chooser. 

2 . Select the PSPrinter driver. You will see the Virtual Printer 
in the Type pop-up menu (see Figure 19.6). 



Figure 19.6 

Once Distiller is installed, you can 
choose the PSPrinter driver to 
print to the virtual printer. 



Virtual printer? 

Distiller requires a PostSdpt printer 
driver in order to work. If you do 
not have a PostScript driver avail- 
able, the virtual printer performs the 
same function. You can also choose 
a PostScript printer from the Type 
pop-up menu. 
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3 . Close tlie Chooser. 

4 - Open die application that you will use to create your docu- 
ment and prepare your document. 

5 . Choose Export PDF from tlie File menu (see Figure 19.7). 



Figure 19.7 

This dialog enables you to print to 
a PDF document 
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6 . Set the options you want to use. 

7. Click Export. 

8 . Name the PDF file and save it. The application will print 
the file and Distiller then creates die PDF (see Figure 19.8). 
When it is done, you can open the document. 
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Figure 19.8 

Distiller "distills" a PDF document 
from your file. 



One of the great things about creating PDFs is that you can con- 
figure the options such that all of your Table of Contents entries 
can be links so that when the reader clicks on a section title, he 
moves to that section. Plus, it is easy to create other links in a 
PDF document to enable the reader to quickly move within the 
document, go to Web sites, or even to send email to you. You 
can also create very nice graphical outlines for your documents 
so that a reader can quickly navigate to die relevant parts of it. 
xAnother advantage is that recipients cannot easily alter your PDF 
documents, unlike some other mediods. 

PDF files are only one way to distribute electronic documents. 
Other methods include providing a document in HTML (which 
makes your document into a Web page) and via common file 
types that popular applications can work with (for example, you 
can provide Microsoft Office files if you are sure that your audi- 
ence has Microsoft Word, or you can send graphics in common 
formats such as JPEG or TIFF). 



CHAPTER 

20 

Understanding and 
Using Networking 

Devices 

Using modems 

Using AppleTalk serial and Ethernet networks 



Using other networks 
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Intranet versus Internet 

A local network that provides Web 
and other resources is called an 
intranet as opposed to the Internet. 



It takes two to tango 

Realize that your capabilities are 
only half of the equation. The speed 
of the modem receiving your call 
also contributes to the speed of 
your connection, and speed always 
defaults to the lowest common 
denominator. If you have a 56K 
modem, but the modem that you 
are calling (at your Internet Service 
Provider perhaps) supports only a 
33.6K connection, 33.6K is what you 
experience. Many Internet Service 
providers and online services (such 
as AOL) have multiple lines, some 
of which have differing speed capa- 
bilities (for example, there may be 
56K, 33.6K, and even 28.8K lines 
available). Sometimes, you can use 
different phone numbers for differ- 
ent modem speeds. Whenever you 
configure your modem to connect 
to another modem or service, make 
sure that you use the fastest line in. 



Connecting to the World 

In today’s world, no Mac is an island. If you aren’t connecting 
with other people, you aren’t making the most of your Mac. 
Collaboration is the name of the game, and the information, 
resources, and tools you need are “out there.” 

If you and your Mac are located widi otlier computer users, you 
really need to be netw^orked with tliem in order to share files, 
applications, and odier resources, such as printers, back-up dri- 
ves and so on. You can also communicate with people on your 
network \na e-mail, and you can set up a local Web to make 
important information available to everj^one in the office. And 
transferring files via sneakernet (using floppy disks) is no longer 
acceptable. Many files that you need won’t even fit on a single 
disk anjTnore. 

However, just because your Mac is the only one in your office or 
home is no reason not to connect widi others. With a modem, 
you can connect widi people all over the world, not to mention 
the vast sources of information, tools, and even entertainment 
that are waiting for you. 

Working with Modems 

A modem (short for MODulator DEModulator, not that it mat- 
ters) enables you to nen\^ork with other users via the phone lines. 
A modem converts the analog language that phone lines speak 
into the digital language that your Mac speaks. This enables you 
to communicate over a modem and phone lines as you do when 
you are connected to other computers over a network. 

Understanding Modems 

There are various manufacturers and models of modems avail- 
able for your Mac. And there are different styles — some 
modems are internal to your Mac while others are external. The 
most important characteristic of a modem is speed. Speed affects 
everything that you do with a modem from sending email to 
surfing the World Wide Web. And one rule always applies, fasta‘ 
is bette?\ 
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In a few short years, modem speed has improved exponentially. 

A few years ago, a typical modem communicated at 1,200 bps 
(bauds per second, don’t worry about what means, just realize 
that a higher number means a faster modem). Today’s modems 
are rated at 56,000 bps. There are other speeds available as well. 
The most common of these are 33.6 (short for 33,600 bps) 
modems, and there are a few 28.8 modems lingering about. 
Anything less than 28.8 is unacceptable. 

Since speed is the most important factor, why would anyone use 
a 33.6 or 28.8 modem? There are several possible reasons. One 
possible reason may be that the receiving end of your connection 
cannot handle 56K speeds. Another reason is that the phone 
lines that connect to the modem are older and can’t support the 
faster 56K speeds. Although 56K modems are fast, they are also 
more “finicky” than the slower modems. There is no reason to 
pay the additional cost of a 56K modem if you aren’t going to be 
able to achieve speeds close to the maximum possible anyway. 

Knowing beforehand if you will be able to achieve 56K speeds is 
not easy. There are some tests that you can run, but these will 
likely result in inconclusive results. In all likelihood, you will 
simply have to try a 56K modem and see what it can do in your 
environment. Of course, before you buy a 56K modem, make 
sure that the other end of your connection (such as your Internet 
Service Provider) supports 56K connections and that there are 
plenty of 56K lines available. 

SEE ALSO 

► To leam about Internet Service ProviderSy see Chapter 25 , ''Connecting Your Mac to the 
Ner 

If you have purchased your Mac in the last year or so, you might 
have received either a 56K or 33.6K modem with it. Or perhaps 
you purchased one on your own. If you don’t have a modem at 
all and you can’t use a local network of some sort, you should 
purchase one immediately. Using the Internet and other online 
services is one of die best and most productive things you can do 
with your Mac. 



Why 56K modems aren't really 
56K modems 

Although they are called 56K 
modems, you should realize 
that 56K is the theoretical maxi- 
mum that these modems can 
achieve. Because of the noise in 
phone lines, as well as govern- 
ment restrictions, the fastest 
speed that you can hope to 
communicate is about 53 K. And 
you will be lucky to get speeds 
that high. More realistic speeds 
are in the 45-51 K range. Should 
this stop you from using a 56K 
modem? Not at all. They are 
still a lot faster than any other 
kind of analog modem available 
for your Mac. 

When not to even try 56K 

If you live in a home in which 
the phone lines have not been 
installed or updated in the last 
20 years, the odds of you being 
able to support a 56K connec- 
tion are pretty small. Ditto if you 
live in a rural area where the 
local phone company is some- 
what behind the times. In order 
for 56K modems to actually get 
high-speeds, everything needs 
to be "just right." 
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Buying a modem 

When you look at modems, you 
may be overwhelmed by the num- 
ber of them that are available. The 
fact is that most modems will work 
just fine for you. Once you decide if 
you want a 33.6 or 56K modem 
and if that modem will be internal 
or external, you will probably be 
able to choose from a couple of 
brands. Check your favorite Mac 
magazine (such as Macworicf) for 
modem reviews to see which you 
should buy. Or If you can access the 
Internet (perhaps through a friend's 
computer), there are lots of sources 
of information about modems, as 
well as great places to buy them. 



PowerBooks and external modems 

Most PowerBooks have at least one 
serial port so that you can use an 
external modem with them. Of 
course, external modems don't run 
on battery power, and you will have 
to lug one around with you, but if 
you usually don’t connect until you 
are in a working area with power, a 
good external modem may not be a 
bad choice. They are a lot cheaper 
than PC card modems. 



Combo cards 

Some PC modem cards are combo 
cards. Combo cards offer both the 
modem function and some other 
networking function, usually 
Ethernet, in one form or another. 
Some internal modems are also 
combo modems. Combo modems 
are excellent choices when you 
need to connect via a modem at 
times and at other times, you need 
to physically connect to an Ethernet 
network (and the PowerBook's built- - 
in Ethernet support is not sufficient). 



The otlier basic factor tliat you need to understand when pur- 
chasing or configuring a modem is whether it will be internal or 
external. Internal modems are nice because there isn’t any sepa- 
rate hardware to mess around witli (for example, you never have 
to turn it on separately). External modems are nice because you 
can easily move them to anotlier computer, and it is often easier 
to tell what is going on with an external modem. External 
modems are also easier to upgrade should you decide tliat you 
need a faster one. 

If you use a desktop iVIac that is not equipped with an internal 
modem, I suggest tliat you not botlier with an internal modem 
and just go witli an external one. Installation is trivially easy and 
external modems are easier to work with. 

If you use a PowerBook, you have two “mobile” choices: internal 
modems or PC card modems. Some PowerBooks come with 
internal modems already installed, and if yours did, well, use it as 
long as it works for you. Internal modems for PowerBooks are 
difficult to upgrade and unless you have a relatively new 
PowerBook, you are probably stuck with a 28.8, or even worse, a 
14.4 modem. A PC Card modem is the size of a credit card, and 
it is installed in the PowerBook’s PC card expansion bay. PC 
card modems are easy to work with, and are the better choice. 

Be aware that PC card modems are still a bit more expensive 
than external modems. 

If you have an internal modem, you can simply connect your 
phone line to the phone jack on the back of your Mac. If you 
have an external modem, you will need to connect its power sup- 
ply, connect its communication cable to the modem port on your 
Mac, and connect the phone line to the back of the modem. If 
you have a PC card modem, you can insert it into tlie PC card 
slot on your PowerBook and connect a phone line to it. 

Using a Modem 

x\fter a modem is connected to your Mac, you really don’t work 
with it directly. All modem activity is controlled through die 
communications software that your Mac uses. Before you can 
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use a modem to connect to die Net or to another computer, you 
need to configure it. 



Connecting an external 
modem to a Mac with an internal 
modem 



There are two control panels that you can use to configure your 
modem. The Modem control panel is pretty basic, and it 
requires only a few steps. You use the DialAssist control panel to 
set particular aspects of the way you need to dial phone numbers 
from your location. 

If you are going to use your modem to connect to the Internet, 
you can configure it with the Internet Setup Assistant, and you 
don’t have to deal with either control panel directly. However, 
you need to know how to use diem both so that you can make 
adjustments to your configuration after you have used the 
Internet Setup Assistant. 

SEE ALSO 

>■ To leam more about the Internet Setup Assistant^ see Chapter 2 ^, ''Connecting Your Mac 
to the Net” 



Some Macs come with internal 
modems already installed. If this 
modem is not acceptable, for 
example, you want a 56K 
modem and the one that is 
installed is only 33.6, you will 
have to disable the internal 
modem in order to be able to 
use an external one. How you 
do this depends on the particu- 
lar model of Mac that you are 
using. Check the user manual 
for your model or talk with a 
knowledgeable representative 
when you purchase another 
modem. They will often be able 
to tell you if and how you can 
disable or replace an internal 
one with an external one. 



Configuring a modem with the Modem control panel 



Windows and modems 



1. Open the Modem control panel (see Figure 20.1). 

2 . Choose the location where your modem is attached with the 
Connect via pop-up menu. Your choices are Modem Port or 
Printer Port for an external modem, Internal for an internal 
modem, or one of the PC card slots if you are using a PC 
card modem. 

3. From the Modem pop-up menu, choose your modem. This 
setting determines the initialization string that is sent to 
your modem to prepare it for use. You don’t need to know 
anything beyond that (initialization strings are simply a 
series of commands sent to your modem that in effect tell it 
to get ready to dial). If your modem is not listed (it probably 
will be), contact the manufacturer or look in die software 
that came with the modem to see if there is a modem scripts 
file for your modem. If there is, place it in the Modem 
Scripts folder that is in the Extensions folder. If you can’t 
find one, try one of the installed modems to see if you can 
use its settings (one of the Hayes modem files may be a 
good start). 



Modem handling is one of the 
few areas in which Windows 
computers are superior to Macs. 
With Windows, you can support 
several modems on the same 
computer, and it is easy to 
switch between them. And it is 
easier to find and install internal 
modems for Windows 
machines. 

Bulletin Boards and online ser- 
vices 



In the olden days (the early 
1990s), lots of Mac users were 
connected to small services, 
called Bulletin Board Services 
(BBS). These Mac users used a 
terminal emulating program to 
connect to these BBSes in order 
to download files or communi- 
cate with others. Often, software 
companies had a BBS from 
where you could download 
updates and bug fixes. BBSes 
have gone the way of the 
dinosaur; they have been 
replaced by the Internet. 
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Online services 

There are some online services that 
you may want to use, the primary 
example being America Online 
(AOL). With AOL, you can do every- 
thing that you can do on the 
Internet, and it is easier to config- 
ure. For total beginners to the 
online world, AOL is often a good 
choice. However, once you are 
comfortable with being online, you 
should move to an Internet Service 
Provider. They are usually cheaper, 
and you can use better software to 
browse the World Wide Web and to 
send email. 



No configuration required 

If you use AOL or another online 
service, the software you use will 
handle all your modem and dialing 
configuration for you. Once you 
have the modem installed on your 
Mac, simply mn the online service's 
software to get started. 



G3 modems 

If you are lucky enough to have a 
G3 PowerBook, and it has an inter- 
nal modem, that modem may have 
its own software built in to the OS. 

If so, your PowerBook will 
autosense the modem and will con- 
figure the modem for you. 



4 . If you want to hear the sounds of the modem dialing and 
connecting, use the Sound radio button to turn the sound 
on. If you don’t want to hear the sound, click die Off but- 
ton. It is a good idea to leave the sound on until you are sure 
that you can connect reliably. Then you can turn it off if die 
sounds annoy you. 

5 . If your phone system uses Tone dialing (wdiich it probably 
does), ensure that die Tone radio button is checked. If you 
use Pulse dialing (a rotary^ phone system), check die Pulse 
radio button. 

6 . If you want your Mac to dial regardless of the dial tone, 
check the “Ignore dial tone” check box. This can be useful if 
your voice message system uses a “beeping” or odier odd 
dial tone to indicate that you have messages waiting. If diis 
check box is not checked, such a dial tone will prevent your 
Mac from being able to dial out. 

7 . Close the control panel. 

Once your modem has been configured, you need to set any spe- 
cial dialing options that you want to use. 

Customizing your dialing settings with the DialAssist control panel 

1. Open the DialAssist control panel (see Figure 20.2). 

2 . Enter your area code in the City/ Area Code field and choose 
your country^ from the Country pop-up menu. 

3 . If you need to dial a prefix to get an outside line when you 
dial the phone, choose it from the Prefix pop-up menu. 
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Figure 20.2 

Using DialAssist, you can set any 
special prefixes or suffixes that 
you want to be dialed (when you 
have to use a calling card for 
example). 



4 . If you need to use a prefix to dial a long distance number 
(such as 1 or to use Sprint for example), choose it from the 
Long Distance Access pop-up menu. 

5 . You can add a suffix to a phone number by choosing it from 
the pop-up menu. 

6 . You can use the buttons at tlie bottom of die DialAssist con- 
trol panel to modify any of the choices in the pop-up menus. 
For example, to change the Prefix choices you have, click 
the Prefix button. You will see a dialog that enables you to 
add to, edit, or delete choices from the Prefix pop-up menu 
(see Figure 20.3). 
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Figure 20.3 

You can add to, edit, or delete 
any of the choices in the pop-up 
menus in the DialAssist control 
panel. 



7 . \Vlien you are done setting the configuration, close the con- 
trol panel. 
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Understanding and Using Networking Devices 

After your modern is connected and configured, you can use 
softw'are to access it. For example, to connect to tlie Internet, 
you can use Remote Access. 

SEE ALSO 

^ To karn boiif to connect to the Net using Remote Access^ see Chapter 25 , ^^Connccting 
Your Mac to the Net” 

Understanding the Future of Modems 

VVliile modems are a lot taster than they used to be, tliey are still 
too slow. It takes too long to download a Web page or to trans- 
fer large files. Conventional modem technolog}^ has topped out 
at 56K. Eventually, changing a Web page should be as fast as 
changing channels on a TV, Pius, full-screen video will eventual- 
ly be transmitted over the Web, too. This requires that even 
more data be transmitted even faster. There are several initia- 
tives to make data transmission faster, and they include die 
following: 

■ Cable modems. Computer data can be transmitted via a 
cable that is similar to that used by cable TV. Cable modems 
offer the highest speed of any current or in-development 
technolog}'; cable modem’s speed is, in order of magnitude, 
faster than a conventional modem. Plus, there is no connect- 
ing. A cable modem is always ready to send and receive 
informarion. Cable modems are deployed in limited test 
areas. In a few years, cable modems should be widely avail- 
able. 

■ ISDN. Integrated Ser\dces Digital Network (ISDN) is a dig- 
ital service that combines voice and data transmission. You 
also need an ISDN modem to use it. ISDN is two to three 
times fiister than a 56K modem. It is available in many loca- 
tions (contact your local phone company to see it if is avail- 
able in your area). The costs of ISDN are still prohibitive 
for most users. Unless }^ou have a business for which speed is 
critical, IDSN will probably be too expensive for you. ISDN 
costs continue to decrease though, so it may not be long 
before ISDN is a viable choice. 
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■ ADSLAT3SL. Asymmetric Digital Subscriber Line (ADSL) 
and Ver\' Migh Speed Digital Subscriber Line (\T)SL) are 
new technologies to transmit more data over regular phone 
lines. Eventually ADSLAADSL technolog\^ will enable ver\^ 
high speed connections, probably faster than ISDN, but not 
as fast as cable modems. x\DSL/ADSL are still in their 
infancy and can’t be expected to be in place for most users 
until well into the next centuty. 

Working with AppleTalk Networks 

Since its inception, the Mac has always been “network-ready.” 

That is because AppleTilk support has always part of the Mac. 

VVliile AppleTilk is a relatively slow networking scheme, it is 
also ver\^ easy and inexpensive to set up and use. You can quickly 
connect any AppleTalk-compatible devices to form an AppleTalk 
network. Once you create an AppleTalk netvv^ork, you can use it 
to enable File and Web sharing, and you can also share network 
resources, such as printers. 

Setting Up an AppleTalk Network by Using Serial 
Connections 

Setting up an AppleTilk network by using serial connections is 
simple. Each x\ppleTilk device needs an AppleTilk connector 
box, also called a phovet box. This box has a serial connector on 
one end and two phone jacks in the other. These boxes cost 
about $15 per box (you need one box for each device that is to 
be on the network). 

To connect an AppleTalk-compatible device to the network, you 
simply plug the serial connector on the phonet box into the seri- 
al port of the device (die Printer or Modem port on die Mac). 

Then you connect the various phonet boxes with regular phone 
cable. That is all there is to it. 

.All Macs are AppleTilk-compadble, as are many printers, so it is 
easy to create a billy-functional network that will enable users to 
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Building a bridge 

You can use a device with a serial 
connection, but no Ethernet port, on 
an Ethernet network by installing a 
bridge to connect the serial port on 
the device to the Ethernet network. 
These kind of bridges are fairiy 
expensive, usually about $200. 
Unless the device that you want to 
use is really expensive or is one-of- 
a-kind, bridges don't make much 
sense. 



Ethernet for two 

If you have two devices that you 
want to connect to an Ethernet net- 
work, you can do so without an 
Ethernet hub. You use a special 
cable, called a aossover coble, to 
connect the transceivers that are 
connected to each device. The 
devices will then be able to commu- 
nicate with each other by using 
Ethernet. This is an excellent choice 
when you want to connect two 
computers or perhaps a single com- 
puter and a printer. Using a 
crossover cable saves you money 
because you don't need an Ethernet 
Lab. 



share files and folders and netw'ork printers. You can even set up 
a local Web by using Mac OS 8.5’s Web Sharing abilities, 

SEE ALSO 

>■ To Jean? how to use File sbarhig, see page ^ 6 ^ 

> To lea?ii how to cotinect Whitlows PCs to an AppleTalk ??et 7 V(ak, see page 490 

Setting Up an AppleTalk Network by Using Ethernet 

Using an Ethernet netu^ork makes xAppleTalk much faster, usual- 
ly 10 or more times faster. Connecting an Ethernet nework is a 
bit more complicated and expensive tlian using a serial, connec- 
tion-based network, but the speed improvement can easily make 
the additional cost and complexity worthwhile. Explaining the 
details of setting up an Ethernet network is beyond the scope of 
this book; however, it may help you decide if that is what you 
need to do if you learn about the general ways such a network is 
set up. 

Each device that will be on the nemork must support Ethernet. 
Most Macs have built-in Ethernet support so that it is not a 
problem (unlike Windows PCs to which you have to add an 
Ethernet card). Most laser printers also support Ethernet con- 
nections. If the Mac or otlier device that you want to connect to 
an Ethernet nework doesn’t have built-in Ethernet support, you 
need to install an Ethernet card in that device. 

On each device on the nen\'ork, you must install an Ethernet 
transceiver. The transceiver manages the information flow to 
and from that device. A transceiver costs about $50. 

An Etliernet cable connects die transceiver of each device to an 
Ethernet hub (or router). This device acts like a network traffic 
cop and ensures that information flows properly. The informa- 
tion from all devices must flow through a hub so that it can be 
routed to the appropriate device. A small hub can cost a couple 
hundred dollars. 

After the devices are all connected and the hub is configured, 
information can flow across the network. 
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Configuring an AppleTalk Network 

In addition to being easy to set up, AppleTalk networks are also 
easy to configure. 

Configuring AppleTalk 

1. Open the AppleTilk control panel (see Figure 20.4). 




Figure 20.4 

Using the AppleTalk control 
panel, you can set the port that 
will be used for an AppleTalk 
network. 



2 . From the Connect via pop-up menu, choose the port to 
which the netw'ork is connected (Printer, Modem, Ethernet, 
or Remote). The Mac will search for the network, and will 
report the zone it is in. 

3 . Close the control panel. 



Using Other Networks 

There are lots of other networking schemes around, especially 
for non-Mac based networks (such as those that use Wfindows 
NT servers). These schemes are based on Novell, Windows NT, 
or similar technologies. You can connect Macs to these networks 
(for example, Mac support is built into VMmdows NT). Setting 
up a network using one of these technologies is a complex and 
expensive proposition, and you really need to know what you are 
doing. Usually, these networks are set up by certified technicians 
and then administered by a network or system administrator. If 
you want to connect your Mac to such a network, you need to 
see the system 



Zones? 

Networks can be configured in 
zones, where each zone is sub- 
network. This improves the 
speed of the network as com- 
pared to having all the net- 
worked devices on a single 
network. If you have a network 
complex enough to benefit 
from having zones, you should 
have a network administrator 
who an help you set up the 
zone lor your Mac 

Connect via remote 

You an connect to an AppleTalk 
network via a modem if the net- 
work supports Remote Access. 
This enables you to log onto 
your network from other Na- 
tions just as if you were physi- 
cally connected (albeit with a 
slowe.' connection). Talk to your 
network administrator to see if 
your network will support 
remote connections. 
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File servers versus workstations 



Sometimes files that are shared by a 
number of different users are stored 
on a dedicated machine called a file 
server. A file server isn't a worksta- 
tion with a user sitting in front of it; 
rather, it's a fast, high-storage 
machine that shares its files with the 
Macs on the network. A file server 
provides faster performance over a 
network, and it is easier to keep 
properly backed up than sharing 
files among workstation Macs on 
the network. Once a network grows 
larger than just a few users, a file 
server is the best solution for shar- 
ing files. 

MaG can also work with file servers 
that are other computer platforms, 
such as Windows NT machines. 

You will learn more about this in 
Chapter 22, "Working with 
Windows PCs." 



Understanding How You Can Work with 
Other Macs 

The odds are tliat you use your Mac to work with other people. 
Whether you work with files that other people create or you 
send the files you create for others to work with, tliere are very 
few activities that do not involve information flowing among a 
group of people. If you are fortunate, most of the people witli 
w'hom you work also use iMacintoshes. If they use WTndows PCs 
or anotlier platfomi, that is OK too, because you can work with 
just about ever)" computer platform out there. 

There are four major ways in which you can use the Mac’s capa- 
bility to work with other Macs: 

■ Transferring files. Sometimes you need to provide some- 
one with a copy of a file or to provide a file you have created 
to someone else. Moving files from Mac-to-Mac is about as 
easy as moving a file from your Mac’s hard disk to a floppy 
disk. Mac OS 8.5 enables you to easily transfer files to other 
Macs as well as to Windows PCs. 

■ Sharing files. There are a million ways that sharing files can 
help team members work together on a project. For 
instance, if you’re a writer, you probably want to share your 
file with your editor. (Actually, you probably don’t, but edi- 
tors are insistent.) Your editor probably wants to share files 
with proofreaders and production folks. If you’re a project 
manager putting together a spreadsheet, you may need to 
get numbers or other data from a variety of team members. 
If you’re a digital artist, you want to share your images with 
the designer or art director who puts the image into a lay- 
out. You can probably think of three or four ways that shar- 
ing files can save you (and someone else) a lot of time and 
trouble. Mac OS 8.5 includes tools and features that make it 
easy for you to share files with others. The great thing about 
Mac OS 8.5 is that you don’t need to be a computer or net- 
w"orking expert to get a lot out of sharing files. 

■ Sharing applications. Sometimes, it’s nice to be able to run 
applications tliat reside on other Macs. Suppose that you 
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have software that you use only occasionally — say, an appli- 
cation that helps you create org charts — but you use the 
application on all of the Macs on the nemork. Ratlier than 
installing a copy of the network on eveiy^ computer on the 
nework, you can save some disk space by installing a single 
copy on a single machine. Using x\pplication Sharing, you 
can run the application from any Mac on the network. Be 
aware that sharing an application over a network results in 
very poor performance, and if the application crashes, it can 
take down the entire network. Still, for occasional use, shar- 
ing an application can be beneficial. 

■ Using a local Web. With Mac OS 8.5’s Web sharing fea- 
ture, you can set up and use a local Web for die other com- 
puters on your network. There are lots of uses for a local 
Web site; for example, you can create a Web site containing 
information for specific projects that otlier users can view 
with their Web browsers. 

Sharing and Transferring Files 

No matter what you use your Mac for, you will need to work 
with files created by others. You will also need to provide files 
that you create to coworkers for them to work with. The Mac 
makes it easy to share with and transfer files to and from other 
Mac users. 

SEE ALSO 

>■ To learn how to share and Uwjsfer files with Windows PC users^ see Chapter 22, 

^Woj’king with Windows PCs" 

WTien you transfer a file, you move the file from its original 
location onto another Mac. V\Tien you share a file with someone, 
the file remains where it is and you open the file Irom your Mac, 
or someone else opens a file on your iVIac from his. The funda- 
mental difference between transferring and sharing a file is that 
when you transfer a file, there is no further connection with the 
original version. WTien a file is shared, tliat version remains for 
others to use. 
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What is small? 

When considering a file transfer via 
email, what is a small file? It all 
depends on the way in which :he 
involved people are connected. For 
someone using a slow modem, a 2 
or 3 MB file might be large. For 
someone connecting to email with a 
high-speed direct network connec- 
tion, a file as large as 200 MB may 
not be a big deal. When transferring 
files via email, you need to keep the 
capabilities of your redpient in 
mind. 



Transferring Files Among Macs 

When you want to transfer a file to another Mac user, there are 
a couple of basic ways that you can do so: 

■ Sneakemet. The term menkcrnct refers to using a floppy 
disk, Zip disk, or other removable media to move a file from 
one Mac to another. The idea is that you copy the file to a 
disk, carry the disk to another Mac, and insert the disk in 
the odier Mac. As long as the person with whom you want 
to transfer files is relatively close, sneakemet is actually a 
pretty good way to transfer files. (Of course, you can always 
mail disks to another Mac user, but that can be time con- 
suming.) Using disks to transfer files is simple, and you have 
control over how and when files are transferred. 

■ Email. You can transfer files to other people by attaching 
them to email. This method has one primar)^ advantage over 
sneakemet: you can transfer files to and from other Mac 
users wherever tliey are located. You can transfer files via 
email with almost any Mac user who has an email account. 
There are a few disadvantages to the email method. First, 
large files can be problematic to send via email. If the recipi- 
ent has a slow or unreliable connection, the file may take a 
long time to transfer, or it may be interrupted and not make 
it at all. Second, some email accounts are behind various 
gateways that will not properly handle email attachments. 
But for relatively small files, using email can be the best way 
to transfer files to other Mac users. Third, files need to be 
encoded when they are attached to email, and they are usu- 
ally compressed as well. This may be a problem for some 
recipients if they do not have the knowledge or tools to 
properly handles encoded or compressed files. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn about attaching files to email, see page 

m Web/FTP. You can also transfer files by uploading them to 
Web or FTP sites. People can then connect to tliese sites to 
download your files. This method has similar advantages and 
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disadvantages as using email does; the person downloading 
your files from the Web or an FTP site is not likely to have 
any problems with a gateway. 

SEE ALSO 

> To Icaivi how to download files jro?fi IVeb ami F'TP sites, see page 646 

■ Network. Using file sharing on a netv-ork, you can transfer 
files to and from your Mac as easily as if they were stored on 
your own hard drives. You will learn about this option in the 
next section. 

Once you transfer files to your Macs, you can work with them 
just as if you created them on your own disk. See the section 
called, “Working with Files You Share or Receive” later in this 
chapter to learn more about working with files that you have 
transferred to your Mac. 



Sharing Your Files with Others 

After you have your Mac connected to an AppleTalk or otlier 
network, you can easily share your files and folders with otlier 
Mac users on the network. 

SEE ALSO 

To leatm about networking yom' Mac, see Chapter 20, “Understandmg and Using 
Netivorking Devices" 

Here are the four tasks you need to use to share your files with 
other Macs on your network: 

1. Set up file sharing on your Mac. 

2 . Share folders and files that live on your Mac. 

3 . Set up users and groups to control w^ho has access to tlie 
files and folders on your Mac, and apply those security set- 
tings to the items you want to share. 

4 . Monitor the file sharing activity on your Mac. 

Setting Up File Sharing 

Before you can use file sharing, you have to turn it on and con- 
figure your Mac’s identity’ on the network. 



Using Non-AppleTalk networks 

If your Mac resides on a net- 
work that doesn't use AppleTalk 
as its protocol, you may or may 
not be able to use the tech- 
niques described in this section. 
Some non-AppleTalk networks 
(such as those using Windows 
NT servers) provide services for 
Macintosh that are just like 
those you can use with other 
Macs. Other networks may not 
support AppleTalk, and you will 
have to learn how to work with 
those networks from the net- 
work administrator who set up 
and administers that network. 

Mac OS Setup Assistant 

If you used the Mac OS Setup 
Assistant when you first started 
your Mac after installing Mac 
OS 8.5, the Owner name, 
Owner Password, and 
Computer Name fields will 
already be filled in. You can 
change them in the File Sharing 
control panel If you want to. 
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Setting up File Sharing and configuring your Mac's network identity 

1 . Open the File Sharing control panel (see Figure 21.1). 




Figure 21.1 

The File Sharing control panel 
enables you to configure File 
Sharing on your Mac. 



Disappearing password 

After you enter an Owner Password 
and move out of that field, your 
password will change to a series of 
bullets. This protects your password 
from prying eyes. 



The button tells you 

Once File Sharing is mnning on 
your Mac, the Start button changes 
into a Stop button. 



2 . Enter an Owner Name — this should be your name. Keep in 
mind that this is the name that will be used to track your 
activity on the network, so be careful about creating a name 
for yourself such as “Master of the Universe.” 

3 . Enter an Owner Password. This is important because this 
enables anyone with your Owner Name and Password to 
modify anything on your Mac. If someone on your network 
kmows your Owner Password, they can access your machine 
as if they were you. The Owner Password is case sensitive; 
for example, “Master of the Universe” is not the same as 
“master of the universe.” 

4 . Name your Mac by entering a name in the Computer Name 
field. This is the name that other users will use to log onto 
your machine. If you are on a large network, try to keep it 
something meaningful even to people who don’t know you 
ver)^ well. 

5 . Click Start. You will see a status message telling you that 
File Sharing is starting on your Mac (see Figure 21.2). The 
start-up process may take a little while, depending on your 
Mac and the network to which you are connected. 
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6 . Close the control panel. Once File Sharing has finished 
starting up, your Mac is ready to share its treasures with the 
world. 

Sharing Files and Folders 

After File Sharing is active, you can share individual items that 
are on your Mac with the people on your network. For each 
item, you will assign one of four privileges levels to it. 

These privileges are the following: 

■ Read & Write. V\Ten you assign someone to have Read & 
Write privileges to an item, they can do anything to the 
item they want. 

■ Read only. This level means that they can read the item, 
hut can’t make any changes to it. 

■ Write only (Drop Box). WTien you choose this level, users 
can place things in the folder, but cannot see an\^ing that is 
contained in it. 

■ None. WTien you choose None, users will not be able to see 
the item. 

You can assign these items to three categories of user: 

■ Owner. This is the person who controls the item. For most 
of the items to be shared that e.xist on your Mac, this should 
be you. 
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Figure 21.2 

After you dick the File Sharing 
button, h may take a moment for 
File Sharing to start 



Sharing folders and files 

Before you can share any fold- 
ers or files on a volume, you 
have to share the volume that 
contains those items first. If 
you dcn't, users won't be able 
to share any contents of that 
volume. 
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■ User/Group. These are specific users or a group to whom 
you assign privileges for an item. You will learn more about 
these in the next section. 

■ Everyone. Every^one means everyone on the network shares 
these privileges. 

Sharing folders on your Mac 

1 . In the Finder, select the item that you want to share (see 
Figure 2 1.3). 




Figure 21.3 



You must select something in the 
Finder before you can share it 



2 . From the Finder’s File menu, choose Get Info and then 
Sharing from the hierarchical menu. You will see the 
Sharing pane of the Get Info window for that item (see 
Figure 21.4). 



Figure 21.4 

The Sharing pane of the Get Info 
window enables you to set the 
sharing for a particular item. 
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3 . If you haven’t shared the volume or folder that contains the 
item you want to share, uncheck the “Use enclosing folder’s 
privileges” check box. If you check this check box, the item 
assumes the same settings as the folder or volume that con- 
tains this item. This makes it easy to set sharing for all the 
contents of a volume or folder. When the check box is 
unchecked, the controls for setting the privileges for this 
item will become active. 

4 . Check the “Can’t move, rename, or delete this item” check 
box if you don’t want users to be able to do any of these 
things. Usually, you should check this box so that people 
can’t hide (even unintentionally) your own folder from you. 
The icon at tlie top of the pane will hav^e a lock on it to indi- 
cate that it can’t be renamed, deleted, or moved (see Figure 
21.5). 




Figure 21.5 

When the icon at the top of the 
Sharing pane has a lock next to it 
the item cannot be renamed, 
moved, or deleted. 



5 . Ensure that your name appears in the Owner pop-up menu, 
and choose the level of access you want the owner to have; 
normally, this will be Read & Write access (see Figure 21.6). 

6 . Skip the User/Group pop-up menu for now (you will learn 
about that in the next section). 

7 . Set the level of sharing privilege for Everyone on the net- 
work. 

8 . If you want to copy all of the sharing settings for this item 
to each item within it, click Copy. The control panel will 
display the sharing privileges you hav^e set for this item (see 
Figure 21.7). 
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Figure 21.6 

You can choose from the four lev- 
els of sharing privileges from the 
pop-up menu next to each user 
category. 




Figure 21.7 

This folder can be read by every- 
one (the glasses icon), but only 
the Owner can change it (the 
pencil). 



9. C^lose the control panel. The icon of the item will change to 
reflect the sharing privileges that you have applied to it (see 
Figure 21.8). The item will be able to be accessed by others 
on the nebvork as you have indicated; in this case, everyone 
on the network will be able to see what is in die folder, but 
they will not be able to change its contents. 

Setting Up Users and Groups 

If you are on a small network, perhaps an office of two or three 
people, or your PowerBook and desktop Mac are networked 
together, you probably don’t need to worry about security. 
However, if you’re dealing with a bigger network, you should 
only provide selective access to files. For example, you might 
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want to allows an employee into a folder that contains procedure 
documents, but you may not want that same employee to have 
access to a folder that contains the office budget spreadsheets. 




Figure 21.8 

The Using Mac icon has a lock to 
indicate that it can't be changed. 



Mac OS 8.5 provides substantial security features that you can 
use to control wdth wTiom and how files on your Mac are shared. 

Fortunately, the Mac’s File Sharing security system is pretty darn 
flexible as well as being easy to use. You can set up any number 
of authorized users for your Mac and set the security privileges 
on a folder-by-folder — or even file-by-file — basis. Furthermore, 
you can set up different levels of security clearance for each fold- 
er. For example, you might set up a folder so that users can read 
files but not delete them, or create a drop-box folder so that 
users can submit files, but can’t open the folder that contains the 
submitted files. 

Just to make things a little easier, you can also set up groups of 
users. For instance, you don’t need to set up privileges for Andy, 
Betty, and Charles from the accounting department separately; 
rather, you can set up a group called “accounting,” add them to 
the group, and set the privileges for everyone in tlie group all at 
once. 

First, you’ll need to create user accounts for people to share 
items on your Mac. The following two user accounts are created 
automatically: 

■ Yours. Your account w^as created automatically wiien you 
added your name and password to the File Sharing control 
panel earlier in this section. This is the Owmer account. 



Are guests welcome? 

When configuring your Mac for 
File Sharing, you can set up 
usernames and passwords that 
enable individuals or groups of 
individuals to log onto your 
Mac You can also enable 
"guests" to log onto your Mac If 
you want to. A Guest is anyone 
who has access to your net- 
work. With a large network, you 
may not know everyone on 
your network so providing 
guests with many privileges is 
not a good idea. 

Be careful 

Remember that when you 
share your Mac, or even parts 
of It, you are giving permission 
for people to access your Mac. 

If you give people write access 
to your Mac, they can add files 
to your machine. If they have 
delete privileges, they can 
remove files from your Mac. Be 
very careful about giving per- 
mission to people to write to or 
delete from your Mac. People 
who are untrustworthy, or per- 
haps simply don't know what 
they are doing, can cause all 
kinds of problems for you. 
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■ The Guest. The account called “guest” does not require a 
password. (You’ll learn how to give privileges to the guest 
account, if you chose to do so, in a few pages.) This is the 
same as Everyone, which means everyone on the nemork. 

You can create user accounts that specific people who can access 
your Mac. 

Creating a user account 

1. Open the Users & Groups control panel (see Figure 21.9). 



Figure 21.9 

The Users & Groups control panel 
enables you to apply sharing priv- 
ileges to items based on who you 
want to be able to access those 
items. 







2 . Click the New User button on the right side of the control 
panel’s window. You will see the New User dialog (see 
Figure 21.10), 




Figure 21.10 

Using the New User dialog, you 
can aeate users to whom you 
will be able to assign access privi- 
leges to items on your Mac. 






V 



3 . Give the New User a name and password — anything’s fine, 
but it’s a bad idea to give the new user the same password 
that yort use. 
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4 . If you want the user to be able to change her o\vti password, 
check die “Allow user to change password” check box. It’s 
up to you to decide whether or not to allow the user to 
change her password. (If it helps you decide, remember that 
you can always change it back whenever you like.) 

5 . Select Sharing from the Show pop-up menu at the top of 
the New User’s window. You will see die Sharing pane of the 
new user’s dialog (see Figure 21.11). 




Figure 21.11 

You set general sharing prefer- 
ences for a particular user with 
the Sharing pane of the New 
User's dialog. 



6 . Make sure that the “Allow user to connect to this computer” 
check box is checked. (Otherwise, why are you setting up an 
account for the user?) 

7 . If you want the user to be able to link programs that are on 
your Mac, check the Program Linking check box (you will 
learn about this is in a later section of this chapter). 

8 . Close the window. The user you created can now be 
assigned sharing privileges to an item on your Mac. You will 
see the user listed in the Users & Groups window (see 
Figure 21.12). 

9. Tell the user for whom you created an account what his 
username and password are and what you will be allowing 
him to access on your Mac. 

Creating group accounts is ver\^ much like creating individual 
user accounts. You create user accounts, then group accounts, 
and then you place users in die appropriate groups. This makes 
it easy to assign sharing privileges for multiple users to an item. 
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Figure 21.12 

The Users & Groups control panel 
shows all of the users and groups 
whom you have defined. 



Creating a user group and assigning users to it 

1 . Click New Group. You will see tlie New Group dialog (see 
Figure 21.13). 




Figure 21.13 

The New Group dialog enables 
you to create groups of users to 
whom you can quickly assign 
access privileges. 



Other options 

In the Users & Groups dialog, you 
can edit a user or group by double- 
clicking its icon or by selecting the 
icon and clicking Open. To quickly 
copy a user or group, select its icon 
and click Duplicate. To remove a 
user or group, select its icon and 
click Delete. 



2 . Give die new group a name. 

3 . Drag any user’s icon from the main Users & Groups window 
into the new group’s window. (You might need to drag the 
New Group window to one side if it’s covering the control 
panel window.) Repeat, as necessar}", to move all of the 
group member’s icons into die group’s window (see Figure 
21 . 14 ). 

4 . Close the open windows. 

After you have user and gi’oup accounts set up, you can use diem 
to control access to shared items on your Mac. 
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Using user and groups accounts to control access to shared items 

1. Select the item that you shared in the earlier step-by-step. 

2 . Choose Get Info and then Sharing from the show pop-up 
menu. 

3 . Click the User/Group pop-up menu. You wall see all of the 
users and groups that you defined wdth the Users & Groups 
control panel (see Figure 21.15). 



Figure 21.14 

You can add users to a group by 
dragging their icon from the 
Users & Groups window into the 
group's window. 



It takes time 

It may take a while for your 
Mac to set all of the necessary 
sharing privileges, especially if 
you’re sharing a folder that 
holds a lot of files. Try to Ignore 
the unholy clanking of your 
hard drive as the privileges are 
updated. The performance of 
your Mac with File Sharing on it 
will also be slower while File 
Sharing is starting up. 




Figure 21.15 

The User/Group pop-up menu 
shows all of the users and groups 
whom you have defined with the 
Users & Groups control panel. 



4 . From the User/Group pop-up menu, choose the user or 
group to w'hom you want to give sharing privileges for this 
item. 

5 . Use the Privilege pop-up menu to set the privileges that that 
user or group will have for this item. 

6 . Set the privileges for the Owner and Everj^one if you need 
to. The wdndow^ will reflect the sharing settings for this item 
(see Figure 21.16). 



Another warning 

Be aware that users with write 
or delete privileges can delete 
files inside a shared folder, 
even if they can't delete the 
folder itself. They can also fill 
up the volume containing the 
items that they can share. Be 
careful who you give access to. 
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Figure 21.16 

This item is being shared; the 
Owner has Read & Write access, 
the group Using Mac Croup has 
Read only access, and Everyone 
has no access. 




7 . Close the window. The sharing privileges will take effect. 



File Sharing costs you 

Even if nobody is accessing your 
Mac's files through File Sharing, it 
still consumes RAM and slows 
down the performance of your 
machine. If you don't need to share 
files with others on your network, 
turn off File Sharing. 



Monitoring Sharing Activity 

You can use Mac OS 8.5 to monitor who is accessing files on 
your Mac. This is a good practice so tliat you can understand 
how often people are accessing your Mac. Remember that any 
time someone accesses a file from your Mac, tlie performance of 
your machine will suffer, depending on die speed of your system 
and the acd\rity of people accessing your files. 

Monitoring sharing activity on your Mac 

1 . Open the File Sharing control panel. 

2 . Click the Activity Monitor tab. You will see the Activity 
Monitor pane (see Figure 21.17). You can use this pane to 
monitor all of the sharing activity on your Mac. The 
Sharing Activity bar show^s you how much activity is hap- 
pening at any moment. The Connected Users section shows 
you the users who are connected to your Mac (you can use 
the Disconnect button to disconnect a user). The Shared 
Items section shows you each item that is shared from your 
Mac. If you select one of the Shared Items folder and click 
die Privileges button, you will move into die Get Info win- 
dow for that item. 
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3. VVlien you are done, close the control panel. 

Accessing Files That Others Share with You 

You can also access files that others on your network make avail- 
able to you. Using someone else’s files is even easier than sharing 
your files with others. The process you use to access shared files 
is the following: 

1. Use the Chooser or the Netw'ork Browser to select a drive 
containing the files that you want to use. 

2 . Enter your username and password to log onto that shared 
volume. 

3. Mount the volume on your desktop. 

4. Use the files that you want to share (w^hat you can do will 
depend on the pennissions you have been assigned). 

In previous versions of the Mac OS, you used the Chooser to 
mount shared volumes on your desktop. In Mac OS 8.5, you can 
still use the Chooser, but you can also use the new Network 
Browser to mount shared volumes. 

Managing Your Connections with the Chooser 

The Chooser enables you to sign onto any volumes to which you 
have been given sharing privileges. 

Accessing shared files by using the Chooser 

1. Open the Chooser. 



Figure 21.17 

You can use the Activity Monitor 
pane of the File Sharing control 
panel to monitor the sharing 
activity for your Mac 



You don't need to use File Sharing 
to access network volumes 

Be aware that you don't need 
to have File Sharing on for you 
to be able to access shared vol- 
umes on the network You only 
need to use File Sharing when 
you are sharing files on your 
machine with the network You 
can mount network volumes on 
your Mac while File Sharing is 
off-assuming that the volumes 
you want to use allow you 
access privileges, of course. 

Transferring instead of sharing 

If you want to transfer a folder 
or file to your Mac instead of 
sharing rt, simply drag it to one 
of your volumes just as you 
would from a floppy or other 
removable media. The folder or 
file will be copied to the vol- 
ume to \Miich you drag it 
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2 . Click AppleShare. You will see a list of the currently avail- 
able volumes that you can mount on your desktop (see 
Figure 21.18). 



Figure 21.18 

This Chooser window shows two 
volumes that can be shared. 



Stating the obvious 

In order to use network volumes, 
you have to be connected to a net- 
work and have the network's proto- 
col enabled on your Mac In this 
step-by-step, the protocol is 
AppleTalk, which must be turned on 
before you will be able to access 
any network volumes. 




3 . Click a file ser\XT in the Chooser window and click OK (or 
double-click a file server). You will see die Connect to dialog 
(see Figure 21.19). 



I Figure 21.19 

The Connect to dialog enables 
you to log onto a file server. 




Caniiecttathe file server “PowerDook 190" «t: 



> Oiiesl 

Registered User 



Name: 



Brad Kiser 



Password: | 

2-way Encrypted Password 



I Oiange Password.. 1 



I Cancel | (| Connect j 

S8^Z9l 



4 . Enter the Name and Passw^ord that die person who set up 
File Sharing on that machine provided to you and then click 
Connect. You will see the items that are available on that file 
server (see Figure 2 1 .20). 



‘ Figure 21.20 

' This filer server has one volume 
: available for file sharing. 




PowcrDook I9D 

Select the Items you wont to use: 




Checked Items ( Q ) will be opened at 
system startup time. 



I Cancel | 
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5 . Select the volume that you want to mount on your Mac. 

6 . If you want tliis volume to be mounted each time you start 
your Mac, check the box next to the volume you have select- 
ed. VVlien you do, you will see some options at the bottom 
of the window. If you click the Save xMy Name Only radio 
button, you will have to enter your password each time your 
Mac tries to mount the shared item. If you check the Save 
My Name and Password radio button, your Mac will auto- 
matically log on each time you start. The second option is a 
bit more insecure, but if you are the only one who has access 
to your Mac, you may want to use it. 

7. Click OK. You will move back to the Chooser window. You 
can continue to mount other volumes if you would like. 

8 . V\^en you are done, close die Chooser. 

9. Move to your desktop, and you will see the volume that you 
just mounted (see Figure 21.21). 



Zones 

If there are zones on your 
AppleTalk network, you will see 
a Zones window at the bottom 
of the Chooser window. The 
Chooser automatically selects 
your zone when it opens, but if 
you're curious, you can click 
around to other zones to see 
what life is like on the other 
side of the tracks. 




You can treat a mounted ser\^er just like you’d treat a mounted 
floppy, Zip disk, or whatever. Double-click on the serv’er’s icon 
to open its window. When you want to terminate your connec- 
tion to die remote machine, just drag the server’s icon into the 
Trash (or use Command-=). 

Managing Your Connections with Network Browser 

The Network Browser, which is new to Mac OS 8.5, enables you 
to connect to various machines on your network. You can also 
use it to create favorites for quick access to servers, and it pre- 
sents a consistent interface for netw'ork devices. 

Using shared files and folders with the Network Browser 

1. From the Apple menu, choose Network Browser. The win- 
dow will open, and you will see all the volumes that are 
available for sharing (see Figure 2 1 .22). 



Figure 21.21 

The System and Apps volume is a 
shared volume; you can tell by its 
icon (the cables running out of it 
indicate that it is a shared item). 



Putting away shared volumes 

You can also "unmount" a 
shared volume by selecting it 
and pressing Command-Y (the 
Put Away command). 

AppleShare 

When you select a driver in the 
Chooser, you use AppleShare. 
AppleShare is the underlying 
technology that enables your 
Mac to share files on it, as well 
as access shared files on the 
nebvork. 
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Figure 21.22 

The Network Browser is a 
much nicer utility to work 
with than the Chooser. 



Q Expansion triangles 

i 

^ Shortcuts button 

I 

Q Favorites button 
^ Recent button 

I 

^ Backward and Forward buttons 




2 . To log onto a file sender, double-click its icon. You will see 
the Connect to dialog. 

3 . Enter the name and password that you were assigned by the 
owner of die shared item and click OK. You will see a win- 
dow representing the file ser\^er that shows all of the vol- 
umes of that sender diat are available for you (see Figure 
21 . 23 ). 



Figure 21.23 
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The Network Browser shows that { 
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the System and Apps volume is \ 

available on the PowerBook 190 t 

file server. 
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Aliases to shared items 








_ 








You can create an alias to any " 





shared item. To access that item, 
simply double-click its alias. If you 
haven't saved your name and pass- 
v/ord for that item, you will be 
prompted for your password before 
the item opens. If you have saved 
your name and password in the 
Chooser, it will open immediately. 



Double-clicking 



You can also double-click a shared 
volume in the Network window to 
display its contents. 



4 . Select the volume that you w^ant to mount and close the file 
serv^er’s window. You wall see die shared volume on your 
desktop. 

The Network Browser has some nice features, including the 
following: 

■ Expansion triangles. If you click the expansion triangles 
next to a file ser\^er or volume in die Network window, the 
item will be expanded (if you aren’t logged on, you will have 
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to do so before the item will expand). This works just like a 
Finder window. 

■ Shortcuts button. This button enables you to access the 
Network window and the Connect to Server command. The 
Connect to Server command enables you to eonneet to an 
AppleShare server with an Internet Protocol address or a 
Uniform Resource Locator address. 

■ Favorites button. The Favorites button enables you to add 
an item to your Favorites folder (on the Apple menu) for 
quick access. You can also access your favorites by selecting 
them from this menu. 

■ Recent button. This button enables you to move back to 
recently used AppleShare volumes. 

■ Back and Forward buttons. These buttons move you back 
to or forward to previously viewed items. 

Working with Files You Share or Receive 

Once you have accessed a shared file, you need to determine 
how to best use the file. There are four options for using files 
that you share (listed from most likely to result in a usable file to 
least likely to result in a usable file): 

1. If the file was created by an application that you have 
installed on your Mac, use that application to work with it. 

2 . If you can share the application that created the file from the 
network, you may be able to use that shared application to 
w'ork with the file (you wiW learn how to do this in the next 
section). 

3 . If you have an application that is similar to the one that cre- 
ated the file (for example, WordPerfect for a Word file), try 
to open the file from within a similar application. Many 
applications can open files created by other applications in 
dieir category (for example, most w^ord processors can open 
files created by other w^ord processors). 

4 . If none of the first three options work, your Mac will try to 
automatically identify the file type of the document and will 
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Changing shared files 

Be careful about changing files 
that you are sharing. If you 
change a shared file Into anoth- 
er file type, other users who 
need to use the file may have 
trouble. For example, if you 
change a WordPerfect file into a 
Word document, people who 
don't have Word may have 
trouble with the file. Before you 
translate a file or even save it 
from an application that is dif- 
ferent than the one that created 
It check with the other users of 
that file before you change It 
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Generic icons 



If a shared file has a generic icon (a 
plain rectangle), that means that the 
application that aeated it is not rec- 
ognized by your Mac To see which 
application created the file, open 
Find from the Finder’s File menu. 
Use the Criteria pop-up menu to 
choose Qeator. Drag the unknown 
file onto the Find window. You will 
see the creator code in the Find 
window. If it is something recogniz- 
able, you can get some clues about 
which application you should try to 
open that file with. If it Isn't, well, at 
least you tried. You v;lll have to 
experiment to get it open. 



vry to open it in an application tliat you do have. If it can't 
decide which application to use to tr)^ to open the file, you 
will see a dialog box asking you to choose an application to 
try to open the file with. That application will be used for all 
files of that type diat you try^ to open in the future. 

Mac OS 8.5's automatic translation might work some of tlie 

time, but you are better off trying the first three options first. 

Those are more likely to result in a usable file. 

You can configure how the Mac tries to translate files witli the 

File Exchange control panel. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leimi hffiv to use File Exchange with PC files^ see page 

Setting translation preferences with File Exchange 

1 . Open File Exchange. 

2 . Click the File Translation tab to move to die File 
Translation pane (see Figure 21.24). 




Figure 21.24 

You use the File Translation pane 
of the File Exchange control panel 
to set how your Mac tries to 
translate files. 



3 - Ensure that the “Translate documents automatically” check 
box is checked. 

4 . If you want your Mac to always show you choices when it 
attempts to translate files, check the check box with that 
title. I recommend this option since you are more likely to 
pick a good choice than your Mac is. 
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5 . If you want the Mac to automatically proceed with the 
translation if there is only one possible application that can 
accomplish it, check the “Don’t show choices if there’s only 
one” check box. 

6 . If you w^ant the Mac to use applications tliat are shared from 
a file server on the network, check the “Include applications 
on servers in translation choices” check box. 

7 . You can set the translation application that the Mac uses by 
working through the following steps. 

8 . Click the Add button in the Translation Preferences area. 

You will be prompted to select an example file. 

9. Choose a file of the type for which you want the Mac to 
automatically attempt a translation. For example, if you want 
the Mac to translate a Zip file (a file compressed for the PC) 
with Stuffit Expander (the Mac’s decompression utility), find 
a Zip file and click Continue. Your Mac will search for all 
possible applications that it believes may be able to translate 
this file typt (see Figure 21.25). 

Figure 21.25 

This list shows the applications 
that your Mac thinks it can use to 
open the file type you selected as 
an example. 




10. Select the application that you want the Mac to use to trans- 
late files of this type in the fuuire and click OK. MTien you 
return to the File Translation window', you will see that this 
file type is now associated with the translator application 
that you selected. From now* on, the Mac will use that appli- 
cation to try to open files of that type. 

11. Repeat for otlier files types that you need to translate. 

12. When you are done, close the control panel. 
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Copying an application rather 
than sharing it 

If you can access an application’s 
files over your network, you can 
copy those files to your hard disk 
and run the application from there. 
You have to make sure that you 
copy all the files associated with the 
application, especially those stored 
in the System Folder of the machine 
on which the application is stored. If 
you do this, make sure that you 
remove the application from your 
machine as soon as you are done 
with it Also make sure that you are 
not violating the license agreement 
for that application by copying it to 
your drive. If your network is enti- 
tled to only one copy, running more 
than one at the same time is illegal. 

Network email 

Another advantage of having a local 
network is that you can set up an 
email system for that network. This 
enables you to easily communicate 
\with all of the people on that net- 
work. Of course, if everyone on the 
network already has an Internet or 
email account, there is not much 
value to setting up an additional 
email system. 



Sharing Applications 

If you are on a network, you can use applications tliat you don’t 
have, but that reside on other machines on die nework. This 
is called sharing an application. The application that you share 
uses the RAM and system resources of your machine, but the 
preference settings of the netw'ork copy the other machine (for 
example, if you share Word, die toolbars and odier customiza- 
tions would reflect the settings used on the volume containing 
the copy of Word you are running). 

There are a few disadvantages to sharing an application. First of 
all, the application runs more slowly, much more slowly, in fact. 
Depending on die speed of the nemork and the amount of traf- 
fic on the network, the application may slow down a little, or it 
may become impossibly slow. Second, only one Mac can use the 
remote application at any time; you can’t have five different users 
all running die same copy of iVIicrosoft Word. Third, using 
shared applications places an additional load on die nemork. If 
your network is on the edge of stability already, the additional 
load can push it over the edge and result in network crashes and 
other problems. 

To share an application, simply locate it on a server and double- 
click it to run it or drag it to your hard drive to run it locally. 

Sharing the Web 

In addition to sharing files and folders, Mac OS 8.5 enables you 
to set up and share Web pages on your network, as well as on 
the Internet. On your local network, you can post a Web site for 
particular projects, post your company procedures, provide 
resources that your coworkers need, and so on. Using a local 
Web is an excellent way to pro\dde access to resources and infor- 
mation to groups of people. 

You can also use your Mac to serve Web pages on die Internet. 

Mac OS 8.5 provides all the tools you need to set up your Mac 
as a Web serv^er. The Mac’s Web sharing capability is analogous 
to its File Sharing capability, and you can use die Web Sharing 
control panel to set u]i your Mac as a Web server. 
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Using your Mac as a Web sender is more complicated than using 
it as a file ser\^er, though. You need to understand the Web, as 
well as some of the intricacies of the Internet. This subject is 
beyond the scope of this book. If you want to explore this on 
your own, you can use the Mac’s Help System to get started. 
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Transferring and sharing files among PCs and Macs 



Working with PC files 



Running Windows applications 
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Living in a Windows Worid 

As a Mac user, you are no doubt aware that a lot more people 
use computers that aren’t Macs than there are who use Macs. 
That is unfortunate for tliem (not to show my pro-Mac bias too 
much!), but it also means that you need to know how to work 
with other platforms, especially Windows PCs. Windows PCs 
dominate the computing world, for better or worse, and that 
isn’t going to change anytime soon. Fortunately, your Mac pro- 
vides the tools you need to live peacefully in a Windows-domi- 
nated world. 

Working with Windows PCs basically involves moving files to 
and from PCs, using Windows files, or running Windows appli- 
cations. 



Moving Files from PCs to Macs and Back 
Again 

The most common interaction tliat you will have with Windows 
PCs is using files diat were created or modified on a PC. Before 
you can work with PC files, you have to get those files onto your 
Mac, and you may also need to provide files to PC users. There 
are several ways to do this. 



Hush puppy networks 

Sneakemet refers to a ‘'nehwrk" on 
which files are moved by carrying a 
disk from one computer to another. 

PC Exchange 

In the previous versions of the Mac 
OS, the PC Exchange control panel 
enabled your Mac to work with PC- 
formatted disks. Under Mac OS 8.5, 
the function of PC Exchange has 
been incorporated into the File 
Exchange control panel. 



Using Sneakemet to Transfer Files 

Since the Mac can mount and use PC-formatted disks, including 
floppy disks. Zip disks, and other removable media, you can use 
good old sneakemet to ti*ansfer files to and from your Mac. 

With previous versions of the Mac OS, you had to configure 
your Mac to recognize PC disks. W^ith Mac OS 8.5, this func- 
tion is built into your system and is always “on.” You can work 
widi a PC-formatted disk just like you work with Mac-formatted 
disks. 

Since you will also be providing Mac files to PC users, you need 
to be able to format a disk in tlie PC format so that Windows 
machines can read them. 
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Formatting a PC disk on the Mac 

1. Insert the disk that you want to format in your Mac. If it has 
been formatted previously, it will be mounted on your desk- 
top. If it hasn’t, you will be prompted to format it (if so, skip 
to step 4). 

2 . Select the disk. 

3 . From the Special menu, choose Erase Disk. You will see the 
erase disk dialog (see Figure 22.1). 



it is not just for floppies anymore 

You can format other remov- 
able disks such as Zip and Jaz 
disks as well as floppy disks. 



1 prrn Completely er«t« disk ndmed 
1 L I “SILf r (Internal drive)/ 


Figure 22.1 

This erase disk dialog enables 
you to erase and format a floppy 
disk. 


1 Name: |STUI] | 


1 rormat: 1 Mac OS Standard M MB 


1 li rAtiriil 1 1 TrACii 1 


' 





4 . Name the disk if you want to. 

5 . Choose die format diat you w^ant to use to format the disk 
from the Format pop-up menu. For Windows disks, choose 
DOS 1.4 MB. 

6. Click Erase. You will see a progress window' telling you diat 
your xMac is erasing the disk. When it is done, you w'ill see 
the disk that you named on the desktop. If you formatted 
the disk w'ith the DOS 1.4 MB format, the disk’s icon w'ill 
indicate that it is a PC disk (see Figure 22.2). You can now 
use this disk to pro\dde files to PC users. 




Figure 22.2 

This floppy has been formatted to 
be a PC disk. 



Using Email to Transfer Files 

Attaching files to email is also an excellent way to exchange files 
w'ith PC users. There are only a couple of things you need to 
keep in mind when sending files to and from a PCh the first is 
encoding and the second is compression. 
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Using the Internet to network 
Macs and PCs 



One of the easiest ways to network 
Macs and PCs is to use the Internet. 
On the Internet, you can work with 
PCs (and other platforms for that 
matter) as easily as you can with 
other Macs because all the 
machines speak the same language 
(TCP/IP). For example, you can easi- 
ly transfer files by using the Web. 
There are some differences in the 
details, such as how files are com- 
pressed and what file formats are 
used, but you can usually handle 
almost anything you run into with 
the basic Mac tools. 



When a file is attached to an email message, the file is actually 
converted into a plain text file for transmission over the Net. 
When the file is received by the recipient, it is converted back 
into a usable file. This process is called encoding. You need to be 
aware that PCs use different encoding schemes than Macs do. 
Macs primarily use the encoding method called binhex , while 
PCs use uucode and Ime64 encoding. You don’t need to under- 
stand the details of how these encoding techniques work, you 
simply need to know how to use the encoding method that is 
appropriate for the person to whom you are sending the file. 
Fortunately, Mac email applications enable you to choose die 
encoding method you use for email attachments. 

SEE ALSO 

>- To harn about attaching ftles to ana it for PC tisersy see page 5^7 

The Other diing you need to understand when sending files to 
and receiving files from PC users with email is that most files 
sent over the Net are compressed. V\^len a file is compressed, it 
becomes smaller, and thus takes less time to send over slow con- 
nections. PCs and Macs use different compression techniques to 
compress and decompress files. Macs use the Stufflt format to 
compress and uncompress files while PCs use the Zip format. 
There are tools on each platform to enable diem to work with 
the other platform’s compression formats. 

SEE ALSO 

>- To learn how to uncompress zipped files, see page 

Using a Network to Transfer Files 

Macs and PCs can be networked together in a variety of ways. 
For the purpose of this book, how'ever, I will focus on tw'o gen- 
eral ways of networking Macs and PC — one is non-Mac based 
and the other is Mac-based. 

Macs can be added to non-Mac based networks in a variety of 
ways. For example, the fastest growing networking strategies are 
based on Windows NT servers. Windows NT provides services 
that enable a Mac to connect and use a Windows NT network 
(these sendees are called, cleverly enough, Services for Macintosh^ 
or SFM). SFM enables Mac clients on a Windows network to 
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use the Mac’s File and Print Sharing capabilities to share net- 
work resources with Windows machines. These networks can 
also use add-on tools to pro\ide Mac services if the network 
administrator does not w^ant to use SFM. If you are connecting 
your Mac to a non-Mac based netw'ork, see the system adminis- 
trator for that netw^ork to leam how' to get your Mac on the net- 
w'ork. 



LocaiTalk adapter 

Apexx Technology's PCTalk 
Adapter installs onto a PCs par- 
allel port and enables your PC 
to connect to an AppleTalk net- 
work. This costs less than $160 
and can be installed in less than 
five minutes. 



PCs can also be added to Mac-based networks. In order to do so, 
the P(] must have the hardware and software needed to connect 
to and use a iMac-based network. 

PCs can also use Ethernet or LocaiTalk to connect to an 
AppleTalk network. One difference betw'een xMacs and PCs is 
that PCs require additional hardw^are to be able to netw^ork with 
other computers, while all Macs have LocaiTalk netw'orking 
hardware built-in. You can add an Ethernet card to a PC’s PCI 
card slot to enable it to connect to an Etliernet network. To 
enable a PC to connect to a LocalTdk nctw'ork, you need to add 
a LocaKlalk adapter to it; some LocalTilk adapters attach to the 
PC’s parallel port while others are installed in a PC’s PCI slot. 

After the PC is connected to your xAppleTalk network, you need 
to install software to enable your PC to “speak” AppleTalk. The 
best solution for this is Miramar System’s PC xVIACLAN 
Connect. PC] ALACLAN Connect enables the PC] to do the fol- 
lowing: 

■ Share files with the Macs — Mac users can mount PC drives 
just like they mount other Mac drives. 

■ Use files shared by Macs on the network — PC] users can 
mount xVIac disks on their desktops. 

■ Print to printers on the network. 

■ Use tape drives and other network resources. 

Using PC iVLVCLAN Connect is straightforward and w'orks very 
similarly to the Mac’s native File Sharing capability. 



Getting PC MACLAN Connect 

You can download a demo ver- 
sion of PC MACLAN Connect 
from Miramar's Web site at 
http: //wvAv.miramars 
ys.com/. 



Groups 

PC MACLAN enables you to 
create groups of users just like 
Users & Groups on the Mac 
does. 
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Using PC iVIACLAN Connect to share PC files on a Mac net- 
work 

1. Install PC MACLAN on tlie PC that is attached to the 
xAppleTalk network. 

2 . Launch PC ALACLAN. You will see die PC MACLAN con- 
sole (see Figure 22.3). 




3 . From the Configure menu, choose Users & Groups. You 
will see the Users & Groups dialog (see Figure 22.4). 




Figure 22.4 



You use PC MACLAN's Users & 
Croups dialog to define users and 
groups that can share files on 
your PC. 



4 . Click New. You will see the User dialog (see Figure 22.5). 

5 . Set the Attributes that you want this user to have when he 
signs onto the network. Use the check boxes to do this (see 
Figure 22.6). 

6 . Enter the user’s network name. 

7 . Click Set Password. 

8 . In the Set password dialog, enter the password twice and 
click OK. 
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9 . Click OK to close the User window. 

10. Click Done to close the Users & Groups dialog. 

11. From the Configure menu, choose Share Directories. You 
will see the Share Directories dialog (see Figure 22.7). 
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Figure 22.5 

The User dialog enables you to 
define a new user for file sharing 
on the PC. 



Figure 22.6 

PC MACLAN's User dialog 
enables you to set privilege attrib- 
utes for a new user. 



Figure 22.7 

You use the Share Directories 
dialog to set which volumes or 
folders on the PC will be shared 
on the network. 
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12. In the top pane of the window, choose the drive that con- 
tains the items that you want to share. 

13. In the middle pane, select the particular folders that you 
want to share and click Share. You will see the Shared 
Director)^ dialog (see Figure 22.8). 




14. In the Seen As field, enter the name tliat will be shown when 
the item is mounted on a Mac user’s machine. 

15. Use the Privileges pane to set die sharing for the Owner, 
Group, and Everj-one. This w'orks just like the Sharing pane 
of the Get Info window on the Mac. 

16. When you are done, click OK. The shared items will be 
shown in the bottom pane of the Share Directories window 
(see Figure 22.9). 



Figure 22.9 

The PC Disk volume is now 
shared on the network. 
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17 . Click Done to close the Share Directories window. You will 
return to tlie PC AIACLAN Console. 

18 . From the Serv^er menu, choose Start Server. After a few 
moments, PC AIACLAN will begin serving the shared items 
to the network and Macs will be able to mount the shared 
volumes (see Figure 22.10). 




As this simple example shows, PC AIACLAN enables PCs on 
your network to act just like the Macs on your network. The 
PCs will also be able to share printers and other netw'ork 
resources (such as tape back-up drives), as well as the Macs on 
the network do. 



Using Windows Files 

Once you have a PC file on your Alac, you need to know what 
to do with it. That requires that you understand the fundamental 
differences between Alac and PC files. 

Understanding Windows Files 

MTien you double-click a file on the Alac, it uses die desktop 
database and the file’s File Type and Creator code to know 
w^hich application should be launched to work with that file; the 
File Type and Creator codes are stored in the Resource fork of 
every^ Mac file. This is elegant because you don’t have to do any- 
thing to tell your Alac about the application it should use to 
work with a particular file. That means less work and complexity 
for you. That is good. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn more about the Mac*s desktop database ami the structure of Mac files, 
see page y/y 
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Figure 22.10 

The PC Disk volume is actually on 
a PC on the network, but it can 
be used just like it is a Mac disk. 



File icons 



Your Mac also uses its desktop 
database to apply an icon to a 
file. Your Mac looks at the File 
Type and Creator for a file and 
then uses its desktop database 
to know what kind of icon to 
apply to that file based on the 
application that created it If you 
don't have the application that 
created the file installed on 
your Mac, your Mac doesn't 
have an icon to apply, and you 
get the famous generic file icon. 
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Extensions don't have to be valid 

Windows assumes that the last 
three characters of a file's name are 
the extension, whether it actually is 
or not. You can use anything as an 
extension. Of course, if you use an 
extension to which Windows does 
not have an application mapped, 
the PC won't know what to do with 
a file when you try to open it 



Windows files, on the other hand, do not have anything equiva- 
lent to a Mac file’s resource fork. And Windows does not use a 
desktop database to keep track of the link between files and their 
applications. Windows links a file to its application by the three- 
character filename extension^ more commonly referred to as sim- 
ply the extension, that is appended to the end of every Windows 
file’s names; the extension is separated from the filename by a 
period (as in filename.ext). WTien you open a file on a Wndows 
PC, the OS looks at the extension on the file and uses the associ- 
ation map it has to figure out which application it should use to 
open the file. If there is no extension on a file, Windows doesn’t 
know what to do with the file. 

Table 22.1 shows some examples of Windows file extensions and 
what they mean. 



Windows and file icons 


TABLE 22.1 


Some Examples of Windows Filename Extensions 


Windows applies icons to files also 
based on the file's extension. As 


Extension 


What it means 


you change a file's extension, 


.e.xe 


Applicndon file 


Windows will change the file's icon. 
This doesn't actually change any- 


.doc 


Word file 


thing about the file, though. For 
example, If you change the exten- 


.xls 


E.xcel spreadsheet 


sion on an Excel file to .doc, which 


.htni 


HTML file (viewed with Web browser) 


is the extension for Word files, the 
file's icon will change to a Word 


.ppt 


PowerPoint file 


icon. The file Is still an Excel file, but 
if you open it, Windows will try to 


.mpp 


Project file 


use Word. 


.pdf 


Portable document format (viewed with Acrobat Reader) 




.tif 


Tagged Image File format 




•gif 


Graphic Interchange Format 




,lp3 


FileMaker Pro database 




.zip 


File compressed in the Zip format 




.pm6 


PageMaker document 



Providing Mac Files for the PC 

MTien you create a file that you will provide to PC users, you 
need to ensure that the appropriate extension is added to the 
filename. This can be problematic for you if you don’t use 
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Windows yourself since you don’t hav^e to worr)^ about exten- 
sions on the Mac, and it is hard to remember to add them 
sometimes. But if you don’t, the recipient of that file may not be 
able to work with it. V\^en you save a file that will at some point 
be used by a PC user, ensure that you add the appropriate file 
extension before you pass it to a PC user. The best time to add 
the extension is when you are naming the file for the first time. 

If you regularly collaborate with PC users, you should get in the 
habit of adding extensions to all your filenames so that it 
becomes a habit for you that you don’t even have to think about. 

Being a Mac user, you probably aren’t all that familiar with many 
of the PC filename extensions that are out there. That can make 
it hard to apply the appropriate extension to your files. There 
are several sources of information on file extensions. You can 
check the manual and online help system with the application 
that you are using; if the application has a Windows version, you 
will probably find information on which extensions to use for 
that application. If you don’t find the information you need, you 
can search for it on the Web. 

SEE ALSO 

> To lemTi about searching the Web, see page 
For example, tbe site at 

http : / /v/wwf . rrz . unikoeln . de/ themen/Graphik/ ImageProcessing/ 
fileext.html provides an extensive list of filename extensions 
(see Figure 22.1 1). 



You may not see the whole thing 

Under Windows 95/98, you can 
set the views so that you don't 
see the filename extensions 
when viewing files. If a 
Windows PC is set up this way, 
the filenames look just like they 
do on the Mac. You see just the 
text name of the file without 
the period or filename exten- 
sion. However, the file exten- 
sions are still there and are part 
of each file's name. The same 
thing is true within Windows 
applications. When you name a 
file, you don't have to add the 
extension. The application will 
add It for you, based on the for- 
mat in which you save the file. 



Working with PC Files on Your Mac 

When you receive a file from a PC user, you need to open it 
with an application. Since the file is not a Mac file, and thus 
won’t have a Creator code, your Mac won’t be able to tell what 
application it needs to use to open the file in the same w^ay that 
it can for Mac files. Mac OS 8.5 recognizes die most common 
PC file extensions and automatically opens the correct applica- 
tion to work with them. And if your Mac comes across an 
extension that it doesn’t recognize automatically, you can use the 
File Exchange control panel to associate a file extension with a 
particular application. 
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Figure 22.11 

This Web site provides an exten- 
sive list of filename extensions for 
PC files. 



P . litt9’y/wwMMmjunl-koiln4le^..tin«/aicexUita^ B 







Change mappings 

To change a current map, select it 
and click Change. You will see the 
Change Mapping dialog, which 
works just like the Add Mapping 
dialog does. 



Configuring File Exchange to enable your Mac to work with PC 
files 

1. Open the File Exchange control panel and click the PC 
Exchange tab so that you see the PC Exchange pane (see 
Figure 22.12). 



Figure 22.12 

The PC Exchange pane enables 
you to map PC filename exten- 
sions to Mac applications. 







2 . Leave the “Map PC extensions to Mac OS file types on PC 
disks” and “Open unmapped files on any disk using map- 
pings below” check boxes checked. These settings enable 
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your Mac to automatically recognize PC files by their 
extensions. 

3 . If you come across an extension for which your Mac does 
not recognize the correct application, click Add. Your Mac 
will search for all of the applications on all the disks 
mounted on your Mac. You will see the Add Mapping dia- 
log (see Figure 22.13). 




4 . Enter the extension that you want to map in the Extension 

field. 

5 . From the Application pane, select the application that you 

w^ant to use to open this file tjq^e (see Figure 22.14). 
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Figure 22.13 

The Add Mapping dialog enables 
you to map Mac applications to 
PC file extensions. 



Figure 22.14 

I have used the Add Mapping dia- 
log to map Zip files to Stuffit 
Expander. 
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6 . Click Add. Your mapping will be shown in the mappings 
window (see Figure 22.15). 




Figure 22.15 

The new extension to Mac appli- 
cation is shown in the mappings 
window. 



Advanced options 

If you click Show Advanced Options 
in either of the Mapping dialogs, 
you will see an additional pane that 
contains more advanced options 
that you can use to define how your 
Mac deals with PC files. One of the 
useful advanced options is that you 
can have your Mac process a file 
with an application rather than 
opening the file with it For exam- 
ple, you can use Stuffit Expander to 
uncompress a Zip file rather than 
working with it You should use sim- 
ilar mappings to process the files 
rather than open them. When you 
feel comfortable with the basic set- 
tings of File Exchange, you should 
explore the Advanced Options. 



7 . If there is already an e.xtension map for the extension (notice 

that there are tw'o maps for the Zip extension in Figure 
22.15), select the old map and click Remove; then click OK 
in the warning dialog. 

8 . Close the control panel. From now on, when you try to 
open a file widi die extension that you mapped, the Mac 
application to which you mapped the extension will be used 
to open die file (in this step-by-step, the application Stuffit 
Expander will be used to open files that have .zip as dieir 
extension.) 

When you receive a PC file from any source, try the following 
in order to use it: 

1 . Double-click the file. If the file opens in one of your Mac 

applications and it looks OK, you are all set to work. 

2 . If the file doesn’t open at all or doesn’t open properly, try 

opening it from within the appropriate application. 

3 . If that doesn’t work, try opening it from within another sim- 

ilar application. 

4 - If you aren’t able to successfully open the file with any of 
your applications, try translating it with a translation utility 
such as Data\Tz’s MacLinks Plus. 
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5 . If all else fails, ask the person who created the file to tr)' sav- 
ing it in another format and try- again. It sometimes takes a 
little experimentation to get the file to open properly, espe- 
cially if you haven’t worked with that type of file before. For 
the most popular applications, though, double-clicking will 
usually work. 

Running Windows Applications 

In addition to working with PC files, you may need to work with 
PC applications. There are several situations in which you may 
need to run a PC application: 

■ The application may not have a Mac version available or the 
Mac version may be out-of-date. 

■ The Wndows version of an application may offer a feature 
that you need but that is not yet part of the Mac version of 
the application. 

■ Your client or boss may insist that you use the Window's ver- 
sion of the application. 

There are three basic ways to run Windows applications. 

Using Windows Emulators 

A Windows emulator is an application that you install and run on 
your Mac that creates a Windows environment in which you can 
run Windows applications. There are two Windows emulators 
currently available. One is Insignia Solutions SoftWindows. The 
other is ConnectLx Virtual PC. Both of these work similarly to 
enable you to run Windows applications. 

WTiile being able to use a software-based solution has the advan- 
tage of being inexpensive and easy to install and use, Wndows 
emulators suffer from a significant problem: speed (or more 
clearly, the lack thereoO- Because Window's emulators are soft- 
ware-based, everything tliey do is done in softw'are. And software 
is slower than hardware. Plus, the Windows emulator is stacked 
on top of ever}^ing else that is happening on your Mac. This 
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You can learn more about 
SoftWindows by visiting the 
Insignia Web site at 

http: //WWW. 

insignia.com/ . 

You can learn more about 
Virtual PC by visiting the 
Connectix Web site at 

http: //WWW. 

connectix.com/. 
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Copy and paste 

You can copy text and graphic from 
the Windows desktop to your Mac 
applications and from Mac applica- 
tions to Windows applications run- 
ning in SoftWindows. 



makes Windows emulators fairly slow. In fact, unless you have 
the latest and most powerful iVlac, you may find the speed at 
which Windows applications run under an emulator to be almost 
unusable. Still, if you need to run a Windows application only 
occasionally, or if you have a fairly new and powerful Mac, an 
emulator may be your most cost-efficient choice. 

Insignia Solutions SoftWindows is an excellent Windows emula- 
tor and is easy to install and run on your Mac. The following 
step-hy-step shows you how SoftWindows works. 

Running Windows applications on a Mac with SoftWindows 

1 . Install SoftWlndow's on your Mac. The installer creates a 
single file that is used to store all of the soft\vare that relates 
to Windows (you need at least 170 MB of room, but you 
should use more if you w^ant to install additional applica- 
tions, which is the point after all). 

2 . Run SoftWindows. x\fter the application launches, you will 

see a Windows desktop (see Figure 22.16). 



Figure 22.16 

Is it Windows or a Mac-the 
answer is Yes (notice the Mac 
desktop and menu bar peaking 
out behind the Windows 
desktop). 
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3 . Install the Windows applications that you want to run just as 
you would if you were using a real PC. Things will work a 
bit more slowly tlian they would on a real PC, but they will 
work, and you will be able to use Windows applications. 



Installing a PC Card in Your Mac 

In order to run V\Tndows applications on your Mac with the 
speed of a “real” PC, you may be able to add a PC card to your 
Mac. A PC card contains all of the major hardware subsystems 
of a PC. You can run this card simultaneously with Mac OS 8.5 
so that you can run Window's applications right on your Mac’s 
desktop. You can easily switch between the V\^ndow'S emdron- 
ment and the Mac. 

PC cards are much faster than a Window's emulator, but they are 
also considerably more expensive. And depending on your Mac, 
you may or may not be able to install a PC card in your Mac. 
Orange Micro makes a relatively affordable line of PC cards 
(beginning at $499) that enable you to have both a PC and a 
Mac inside your Mac. Apple has made PC compatibility cards, 
but the Apple cards had ver}^ limited applicability and were also 
expensive (a bad combination in my book). A few Mac models 
came with the PC card installed. 

Most of the Orange Micro PC cards can be installed in tlae PCI 
slots in your Mac. You can \dsit the Orange Micro Web site to 
learn if your Mac can support an Orange Micro PC card. 



More on Orange Miao PC cards 

You can visit Orange Miao's 
Web site at http : / /wvav . 
orangemicro. inter, 
net/. 



Buying a "Real" PC 

One of the reasons that Window's PCs have dominated the com- 
puting w'orld is that PCs cost less than Alacs. Wide you have to 
add components to most PCs to match the equivalent Mac mod- 
els, they still are less expensive. In diet, you can buy a complete 
PC system (including a monitor) for $1,000. If you need to run 
VYindow's applications regularly and you can afford the addition- 
al cost, buying a separate PC may make the most sense. Not 
only will you get excellent performance, but you will also have 
the benefit of a separate system so that you can w'ork on the PC 



An example of Mac and PC bliss 

A good example of accomplish- 
ing a project by using a PC and 
a Mac at the time same time is 
this book. 1 wrote the book on a 
PC using Miaosoft Word while 1 
was using my Mac to run Mac 
OS 8.5. 1 have these machines 
on an AppleTalk network along 
with a PowerBook, printer, tape 
drive, and so on. 
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and the Mac at the same time. You will have the best of both 
worlds. Wlien a Windows application is the best tool for the job, 
you can use it. V\^ien die Mac application is the best tool, you 
can use it. You can even work on them simultaneously. Plus, the 
systems will back each otlier up. If one goes down, you can work 
on the other until the down machine is up and running again. As 
you learned earlier in this chapter, you can nework your PC to 
your Mac network so that you can easily move files back and 
forth, and you can use your Mac’s printer and other resources. 



Fighting PC Viruses 

Just as there are lots more PCs tlian there are Macs, there are 
also lots more PC viruses dian there are Mac viruses. 

PC viruses that affect documents or macros stored with docu- 
ments (such as the infamous Word macro viruses) will infect 
your Mac if you use the Mac version of the application to open 
the infected file. For example, if a Word document created on 
the PC is infected with the Concept macro virus, and you open 
it on your Mac using Word, you get infected (unless you are tak- 
ing die proper precautions of course). You need to follow die 
same anti-virus strategies for PC files that you do for Mac files. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leani how to ptvtect your Mac against viruses^ see Chapter 50, ""Fighting Viruses^ 

PC viruses that are in PC applications (called executables on 
Windows machines) can’t affect your Mac because your Mac 
can’t run a PC application. 

If you use an emulator or a PC card to run Windows on your 
Mac, PC viruses can affect your Windows files just as if you 
were running a real PC. If you are going to be receiving files on 
the PC side of your Mac, you also need to install and use a good 
anti-virus program in your Windows environment. 
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Understanding the Internet-lt's Not Just 
a Lot of Hype 

The Internet is one of the most significant social and economic 
movements — it is a movement as much as it is technology — in 
human history. In just a few years, the Internet (or more simply, 
the Net) has moved from an obscure scientific and government 
computer network to become a dominant means of global and 
local communication, commerce, entertainment, and informa- 
tion management. ITe Net empowers individuals to act on a 
global basis by interacting with other individuals, as well as gov- 
ernments, businesses, and other organizations. The Net has 
already become integrated into many people’s daily lives; for 
example, you can hardly read or hear amthing without seeing an 
Internet address connected to it. For many people, the Internet 
has become die first stop whenever they are looking for informa- 
tion, products, or relationships. It doesn’t take Nostradamus to 
predict that die Net will continue to be more and more inter- 
twined with our daily lives. 

Net equals Internet Fortunately, your Mac is an ideal vehicle for you to use to put 

yourself on the Net. 

Connecting to the Net with the Mac's Internet Setup 
Assistant 

You can use die Internet Setup Assistant to set up an Internet 
account on your machine (see Figure 23.1). If you do not have 
an Internet account, the Assistant can help you get one and con- 
figure your machine for it. If you already have an account, you 
can use the /\ssistant to help you configure Mac OS 8.5 to work 
with your existing account. 

Understanding Email 

One of die best things about the Internet is electronic mail 
(email). With email, you can communicate your thoughts, ideas, 
and feelings just as you do with regular mail. But, unlike regular 
mail, email is transmitted almost instantly. 



Throughout this book, I'll use the 
term Net interchangeably with 
Internet. They mean the same thing. 
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Email has several other advantages that make it an indispensable 
part of the Internet. For example, through email you can send all 
sorts of files directly from one computer to another, regardless 
of the distance. Plus, it's more convenient dian regular mail (and 
cheaper!). You can send email from your computer with a click 
of the mouse for a lot less than the price of a stamp. And the 
Internet is always open. So there’s no w'orrying about holidays or 
mail delivery times. 

You can also send multiple messages as easily as you can send 
one. Want to send a message to your whole project team? Write 
one message and send it to everyone at die same dine. 

SEE ALSO 

>■ To learn bow to use the basics of email see Chapter 2 ^, '"Using Etnail: The Basics'" 

> To learn more about entail^ see Chapta- 25 , ""Using E?nail: Advanced Techniques'^ 

Newsgroups are electronic discussions among Internet users on 
any topic under the sun (and some that are better left in the 
dark). Newsgroups are similar to a radio talk show — ^you can be a 
participant or merely an eavesdropper. These newsgroups 
include discussions about politics, religion, news events, enter- 
tainment, music, education, computers, and much more. In fact, 
there are literally tens of thousands of active newsgroups! 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn how to read and post to newsgroupSy see ChaptiT z8y ""Reading Newsgroups" 

Mac OS 8.5 includes Microsoft’s Outlook Express as its default 
email program (see Figure 23.2). With Oudook Express you can 
create, send, read, and organize your email. You can also use 
Oudook Express to read newsgroups. 
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Figure 23.1 

The Internet Setup Assistant can 
help you configure your Mac to 
surf the Net. 



Another one bites the dust 

Before the $150 Million dollar 
deal between Apple and 
Miaosoft Qaris Emailer was the 
default email program for the 
Mac OS. Garis no longer exists 
(the company formerly known 
as Claris now focuses exclusive- 
ly on FileMaker Pro and is 
called FileMaker Inc). At press 
time, the future of Emailer is 
uncertain, but many Mac users 
continue to use it anyway. 
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Figure 23.2 

Outlook Express is an excellent 
email program that also enables 
you to read Internet newsgroups. 



Understanding the World Wide Web 

The World Wde Web (referred to simply as the Web) is the 
biggest and fastest growing part of the Internet. It is the most 
difficult to describe — although it is also the easiest to use. The 
Web enables you to access seemingly unlimited information in a 
variety of formats, including text, graphics, sound, and video. 
This information is all linked together so that you can move eas- 
ily from one point to another via a weblike structure (thus the 
name). The best part is that all you have to do to move around is 
to click on well-marked links. For example, while you are read- 
ing something or looking at an image, you may come across an 
underlined word. Click on that word, and you will be taken to a 
different place on the same site, or to another VVtb site entirely, 
that has information related to the item you clicked on. Of 
course, you can also move directly to specific sites if you want to. 

A few examples of the types of Web sites you can find are the 
following: 

■ Company Web sites. Find out what is happening with spe- 
cific companies, place orders, get help, and so forth. 
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■ Government Web sites. Access infomiation that is gath- 
ered by the government (using your tax dollars, of course). 
Some of the best of these are NASA sites where you can see 
all kinds of fantastic images from space. 

■ Educational Web sites. Get information from some of the 
largest and most vvell-knowm academic and scientific institu- 
tions in the world. 

■ Magazines. Access articles and exhibits online. 

■ Topical Web sites. Explore a variety of topics, such as avia- 
tion, histoty, biology, and much more. 

■ Personal Web pages. Read and enjoy tliese sites, which are 
created by people like you who have something that they 
want to say to the world. 



Jargon Ho! 

By the vvay (commonly abbrevi- 
ated BTW on the Internet), 
you've probably noticed that 
there is some jargon associated 
with the Internet Many of these 
terms, such as BTW, are easy to 
understand. Others are more 
confusing. Don't worry, though, 
you'll catch on quickly. Here are 
a few more to get you started. 
FWIW is For What It Is Worth. 
LOL is Laughing Out Loud. 
ROTFL is Rolling On The Floor 
Laughing. IMHO is IN MY 
Humble Opinion. 

Remember when... 



This list only scratches the surface of the Web, but hopefully 
you get the idea. 

FTP (File Transfer Protocol) may be one of the most compelling 
reasons to be on the Net; FTP is the electronic transfer of com- 
puter files over the Internet. There are thousands of FTP sites 
around the world that you can access on die Web and that 
enable you to access millions of files that you can download 
(transfer) to your computer and then use. 

SEE ALSO 

- To learn the basics of bow to me the IVeby see Chapter 26, ''Browsing the Web: The 
Basics^ 

> To leant even more about the IVeby see Chapter 27, "Browsing the Web: Advaticed 
Techniques" 

Mac OS 8.5 comes with ^Microsoft’s Internet Explorer version 
4.01 as the default Web browser. Internet Explorer is one of tw^o 
major Web brow'sers available on the Mac (the other is Netscape 
Navigator). Internet Explorer is a full-featured browser that 
offers a number of powerful features to make your Web brows- 
ing a great e.xperience (see Figure 23.3). 



With Mac OS 8 and earlier ver- 
sions, Netscape Navigator was 
the default Web browser. 
Internet Explorer replaced It as 
one part of the famous $150 
Million Microsoft Investment In 
Apple in the summer of 1997. 



Using Navigator 

While Netscape Navigator is no 
longer the Mac's default Web 
browser, it is still included on 
the Mac OS 8.5 installation CD. 
There Is no reason that you 
can't install it from the CD and 
try it for yourself. To install 
Navigator, run the Install Mac 
OS 8.5 application, use the 
Customize option, and then 
choose the Customized 
Installation option for the 
Internet Access software. Check 
the Netscape Navigator check 
box and continue with the 
install, Netscape Navigator ver- 
sion 4.05 will be installed on 
your Mac See Appendix A, 
"Installing and Maintaining the 
Mac OS," for more information 
on running the installer to install 
components. 
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Figure 23.3 

Miaosoft's Internet Explorer is a 
full-featured Web browser that 
comes with Mac OS 8.5. 



Choosing the browser that is right 
for you 

Since you have a choice of 
browsers, which should you use? 
That depends on your personal 
preferences. Frankly, they both work 
similarly. The differences between 
them are relatively minor, and if you 
can use one, you can use the other 
with just a little exploration. You 
may end up using them both at cer- 
tain times. After you are comfort- 
able using Internet Explorer, I 
suggest that you give Navigator a try 
and see which browser you prefer. 

Hey, let's be careful out there! 

You need to know that, for now at 
least, the Internet is not regulated. 
Just like many things in life, that's 
good and that's bad. It's good 
because nobody can tell you what 
you can see, say, or do on the Net. 
That's also bad because there are a 
lot of things that aren't worth the 
electrons they use. Fortunately, it is 
easy to avoid the things in which 
you don't want to partidpate. If you 
stumble on a site you don't like, 
don't go there again. 
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Understanding How the Internet Works 

Although you don’t need to understand die technical aspects of 
the Net in order to use it, you do need to have a grasp of die 
basic processes involved. Think of using the Internet as driving a 
car; you don’t need to understand the inner workings of the 
engine, but you do need to know how to put the key in the igni- 
tion to start it. In die following sections, you will learn every- 
thing you need to know to become part of the Net. 

Using a Computer and Modem (or Network) 



For adults this is not a big problem, 
assuming that we an control our- 
selves. There is some danger for 
children, though, so please be are- 
ful about giving your kids unmoni- 
tored access to the Net. Just like 
television or movies or any other 
material, it's up to us parents to pro- 
tect our kids as we see fit. 



In order to use die Internet, you need a computer and a modem 
(or a network connection). Yes, this may be obvious to you, but 
it is the place to start. 

If you can run Mac OS 8.5, your computer is capable of doing 
most of the things you will find to do on the Net. The faster 
machine you have, the faster certain actions will happen, but 
your processor and graphics sy^stems are not the limiting factor 
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when it comes to speed. You will need plenty of RAM to run 
Internet applications. You will also need a fair amount of disk 
space to store all of the files that you will download. 

You also need a modem. If you bought your computer fairly 
recently, you probably got a modem with it. If not, you can buy 
one separately. 

The only real question you need to diink about modems is how 
fast tliey are, or more importantly, how fast yours is. Speed is an 
essential factor in your enjoyment of the Internet, particularly 
when you are using the Web and FTR If you have to wait a long 
time between activities, you aren’t likely to enjoy it very much. 

If you just bought your modem (or it came wnth your new Mac), 
it is probably a 56K modem (short for 56,600 bits per second). If 
your modem is just fairly new, it will probably be a 28.8 (short 
for 28,800 bits per second) or 33.6 (33,600 bits per second) 
modem. These numbers indicate how fast the modem communi- 
cates. For example, a 33.6 modem is faster than a 28.8. 

How fast does your modem have to be to use the Internet? It 
depends on your tolerance for waiting. I don’t enjoy waiting so I 
find my 28.8 modem to be barely acceptable. A 33.6 modem is 
better, and a 56K modem makes you feel as if you are flying. 

If your Mac is wired into a business’ Local-Area Network (LAN) 
or a Wide-Area Network (WAN), you won’t need a modem. You 
more than likely will connect through a direct connection of 
some type such as a T1 line. If so, consider yourself luck)^ Data 
will download for you almost instantaneously. 



Modem? 

The modem-MOdeulator 
DEModulator just in case you 
were wondering-acts like a 
translator between your com- 
puter and the telephone line. 
Your computer doesn't speak 
"telephonelinese" which is an 
analog signal. Your telephone 
line doesn't speak "comput- 
erese" which is digital. The 
modem helps your computer 
speak "telephonelinese" and 
your telephone line speak 
"computerese." 

if your Mac is on a network 

If your Mac is part of a Local- 
Area Network or a Wide-Area 
Network that is directly connect- 
ed to the Net, much of the 
setup and configuration Infor- 
mation in this chapter will not 
apply to you. You should rely 
on your network administrator 
to make sure that your Mac can 
get on the Net. Continue read- 
ing this chapter until you finish 
the section called, "Connecting 
Through a Network." Then skip 
the rest of this chapter and 
move on to the next chapter, 
which covers email. 



Understanding Internet Service Providers 

The Internet is big. Millions of computers located all over the 
planet. You’d think with something tliis big, it would be easy to 
get to it, right? Wrong. There are only certain points through 
which you can enter die Internet; you have to get on the 
Internet through specific kinds of hardware and software. 

Fortunately, there are many Intayiet Se?vke Providers (ISPs) 
around. An ISP provides a place for you to connect to the 
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Username and Password 

Your Internet account is controlled 
by a username and password. The 
username is your identification 
while you are on the Internet The 
password is a code that makes it 
much more difficult for someone 
other than you to access your 
account through your username. 



Internet. This makes it possible for you to connect via your Mac 
and modem instead of having to be directly connected to the 
Internet. 

In order to access the Net, you need an account with an ISP. 
You, and you alone, connect tlirough this account. In exchange 
for this sendee, you must pay tlie ISP a fee of one sort or anotli- 
er — usually a monthly fee for a certain number of hours of con- 
nect time or perhaps for unlimited access time. It can be 
complicated to find an ISP and get an account. But tlie Mac OS 
contains software that will help you find a provider if you don’t 
have one already. 

If you are on a nenvork that has direct Net access, you won’t 
need an ISP either. You will get access through your organiza- 
tion. 



Understanding Connection Software 

After you have an account with your ISP, you need software tliat 
calls your provider and logs in to your account. Think of this 
step as connecting wire between your telephone and the jack in 
the wall. After tliis is connected, you can use the phone. In tliis 
case, the phone is your computer/modem, the wall jack is die 
ISP, and the wire is the connecting softw^are. 

This software is built into the Mac OS. It is called Open 
Transport PPP, and you use the Remote Access control panel 
and Remote Access Status to connect to and disconnect from 
the Net. 

Understanding Internet Software 

MTen you are connected to die Internet, you need software 
to use the sendees available, such as email, die Web, FTP, and 
so on. 

Mac OS 8.5 also conies with all of die softu^are you need to 
email, browse the Web, read newsgroups, and other Net 
activities. 
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Understanding Mac OS 8.5's Internet 
Software 

There are a lot of different Mac OS 8.5 components that are 
used to set up and connect to an Internet account. If the Internet 
Assistant is able to configure your account, which is the most 
likely scenario, you won’t need to bother widi many of these 
pieces of softw^arc directly. Still, you should know that tliey are 
here in case you have trouble or w^ant to modify your account 
later. The Net softw^are that your Mac uses to connect to the 
Net is die following: 

■ Internet Setup Assistant. This software walks you through 
the process of configuring your Mac for Net access. If you 
don’t have an Internet account, you can get one through the 
Assistant. The Setup Assistant is located in the Internet 
Setup folder that is wdthin the Internet Utilities folder that is 
in the Internet folder on your startup disk. There are a cou- 
ple of aliases to this application on your Mac. These are 
located in the Internet folder and in the Assistants folder. 

■ Configuration Manager control panel. This control panel 
stores all of the configuration information that you use to 
work on the Net wdth the Microsoft applications (Internet 
Explorer and Oudook Ex^iress) after you are able to con- 
nect. It contains all of your configuration information for 
the Microsoft Internet applications that you wnll use (see 
Figure 23.4). This configuration information is shared 
among all the Internet applications so that you don’t have to 
enter it more than once. The Internet Setup .Assistant con- 
figures all of the infonnation you need to get started, but 
you can always use the Configuration Manager to check or 
change any aspect of your configuration. 

■ DialAssist control panel. This control panel will help you 
when you have some special options diat you need to set 
when you dial. For example, you can specify different phone 
carriers and credit cards to use. Or you can set any codes 
that you need to dial to get an outside line. The Assistant 
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Figure 23.4 

The Configuration Manager stores 
ail of the configuration informa- 
tion for Miaosoft Net applications 
you need to work on the Net; this 
is the pane in which you set your 
browser display preferences. 




Internet Config 

If you have used the Net on a Mac 
before, you may remember a utility 
called Internet Config. The purpose 
of this utility was to store all of your 
Internet information in one place so 
that you only had to enter it once. 
Then applications could use this 
information to configure themselves. 
Internet Config was included with 
earlier versions of the Mac OS, but 
now has been replaced by the 
Internet application (which is actual- 
ly based on Internet Config). 



will configure tliis for you. Or you can configure it yourself. 

■ Internet application. This is similar to the Configuration 
Manager. Why are there two of them? Well, Microsoft’s 
applications use its Configuration Manager while other 
applications use the Internet application. You only need to 
configure the Internet application, and most of this configu- 
ration is done for you if you use the Internet Setup 
Assistant. You’ll learn how to configure it later. 

■ Modem control panel. You use this control panel to tell 
your Mac what modem to use. 

■ Remote Access control panel. With tliis control panel, 
you can manage the Internet accounts on your Mac, and you 
can use it to connect to and disconnect from die Net (see 
Figure 23.5). You can also use Remote Access to connect to 



Figure 23.5 

The Remote Access control panel 
enables you to switch between 
Internet accounts. 
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other networks beside the Internet, for example, to your 
companies local network. 

■ Remote Access Status. This application (located on the 
Apple menu) also enables you to connect to and disconnect 
from the Net. You use it similarly to how you use the 
Remote Access control panel, except that it only enables you 
to use one account. You have to use the Remote Access con- 
trol panel to change accounts. 

■ TCP/EP control panel. This control panel contains the set- 
tings you use to connect via a PPP account, through an 
Ethernet network, or via AppleTalk. WTien you use the 
Internet Assistant, it configures this control panel for you. 

■ Internet Access extension. These extensions enable your 
Internet access account to function. 

■ Internet Config Extension. This extension enables the 
Internet xA.pplication, which is a utility that stores all of your 
configuration information in one place. WTien a Net appli- 
cation needs it, it can look up the required info via this 
extension. 

■ Modem Scripts folder. This folder is located in tlie 
Extensions folder and contains the various modem initializa- 
tion scripts that you choose in the Modem control panel. 

■ Open Transport extensions. The Open Transport exten- 
sions (all being with OpenTpt or Open Transport) provide 
the basic communication technology that your Mac uses to 
connect to the Net. 



Bye bye PPP 

Remote Access replaces the PPP 
control panel of previous ver- 
sions of the Mac OS. It works 
similarly, though, so if you are 
familiar with the PPP control 
panel, you will know how to use 
the Remote Access control 
panel. 

Internet Config lives 

As you can see, Internet Config 
hasn't really gone away, but has 
simply been folded into the 
Mac OS 8.5. The name of the 
extension hasn't been changed. 



Duality 

The dual Net configuration sys- 
tems, Configuration Manager 
and the Internet application, 
might be a bit confusing. As 
long as you use the Internet 
Setup Assistant to configure 
your Mac for the Net, you only 
need to deal with one of them. 
The Mac will keep both updated 
with any changes that you 
make. 



Finding Your Own Path to the Net 

Now that you understand how the Internet works, as well as the 
Mac OS 8.5 software that enables you to connect to it, it is time 
for you to get your Mac online. 

There are three basic ways that you can connect your Mac to 
the Net: 
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■ Connecting through a nemork. If you use your Mac from 
a company or other organization that uses a Local-Area 
Network (LAN) or Wde-Area Network (WAN) and that 
network is connected to the Net, you can connect to and use 
the Net through your organization’s neuvork. If that is your 
situation, read die section called, “Connecting Through a 
Network.” 

■ Connecting through a modem by using an existing 
account. If you already have an Internet access account and 
will be connecting to it with your modem, read the section 
called, “Connecting Through a Modem by Using an 
Existing Internet Account.” 

■ Connecting through a modem and obtaining a new 
access account. If you haven’t been on the Net before or 
don’t have a current Internet access account, read the sec- 
tion called, “Connecting Through a Modem and Obtaining 
a New Internet Account.” 

Connecting Through a Network 

If you are connecting to the Net through a LAN or WAN, con- 
gratulations. A network connection offers lots of advantages. You 
will likely have a very fast connection so Web pages will down- 
load almost instantly. You will be connected all the time, no need 
to sign on and off like poor modem users do. Plus, you have a 
network or system administrator who can handle all of the com- 
plicated setup for you. Yes, you have it made. 

Hopefully, your network administrator has, or soon will, take 
care of configuring your Mac for Net access. If so, you can skip 
the rest of tliis chapter. You get to move ahead to the good 
stuff — doing things on the Net. In case your administrator wants 
you to configure your own machine, you can use die following 
step-by-step to do so. But first, make sure that you have all of 
the information that you need. Your administrator should pro- 
vide you with die following information: 
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■ IP Address. The IP (Internet Protocol) address is your 
machine's identification to the rest of the Internet. It will be 
a series of four numbers separated by periods. In some cases, 
you may not be assigned a permanent IP address, but rather 
you may use a dymimk IP address, which means that your IP 
address will be assigned each time you go on to the Net. If 
you use dynamic IP addressing, you will need to know the 
protocol that you are going to use (MacIP or something 
else). 

■ Subnet mask and router address. Don’t worry about what 
these mean; just get the appropriate infonnation from your 
administrator. 

■ Domain Name Server (DNS) and domain name. The 
DNS is a computer that translates IP addresses into some- 
what regular English so that w^e mere humans can better 
understand and use addresses. The domain name will likely 
be your company or serv^ice provider’s name followed by a 
.com or .org. 

■ Email address and password. Your email address will 
probably be some permutation of your name followed by 
®your company.com. You will need a password to be able to 
access your email. 

■ Email account. This is the machine that receives your mail. 

It is different than the address; just use whatever your 
administrator tells you to. 

■ Email host address. The email host is the computer that 
actually sends your mail. 

■ News server. This is the computer that provides news- 
groups to your Mac. You may or may not have one, just ask 
your administrator. 

■ Proxy servers (firewalls). If your company network uses a 
firewall to provide security, you need to know that. A fire- 
wall acts as a barrier between your network and the Internet. 

A firew'all prevents computers outside the firew^all (on the 
Net) from accessing your network and usually prevents you 
from being tracked as you move about the Net. You wdll 
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need n host and port to access each sei*vice that you will use 
(Web, FTP, and so on). You will also need a username and 
password to get through your firewall and onto the Net. If 
you have a firewall, you will need your system administra- 
tor's help to configure your Mac for Net access. 

Once you have all of the information in this list, you are ready to 
configure your Mac. Don’t worry, it won’t take long. And the 
Internet Assistant will be there to help you each step of tlie way. 

Using Internet Assistant to configure a network Internet connection 

1- Launch Internet Setup Assistant (an alias is located in the 
Assistants folder on your startup disk), and you will see a 
window asking if you want to get on the Internet (which is 
probably the reason you are using the Assistant, right?). 

Click Yes to proceed with the configuration. (If you click 
No, the Assistant will quit.) 

2 . Since you are using a network connection to access the 
Internet, click Yes to answer the question asking you if you 
ah-eady have an account (your system administrator has to 
have set an account up for you). You will see the 
Introduction screen (see Figure 23.6). 



Figure 23.6 
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3. Read the text in the next Introduction screen and click the 
right arrow. 

4. Name your configuration, click the Network button, and 
then click the right arrow. You will see the Apple Remote 
Access dialog. This is used to enable you to log into your 
network from a remote location (}^our home computer or a 
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laptop, for example). If you need to do this, you will have to 
get help from your s\'Stem administrator. For now, I assume 
that you are going to use your direct network connection. 

5. Click the No radio button and click the right arrow. 

6 . If your administrator provided an IP address to you, click 
the Yes radio button in the IP Address screen, click the right 
arrow, and then skip to step 8. If you are going to use a 
d)Tiamic address, click the No radio button and then click 
the right arrow. 

7. Select the protocol that you are going to use by clicking the 
appropriate radio button (MacIP or other). If you use 
MacIP, you will select your zone and then move to step 8. If 
you select Other, click the right arrow and move to step 10. 

8 . Enter the IP address provided by your administrator and 
click the right arrow. 

9. Enter the subnet mask and router address, and then click the 
right arrow. 

10. Enter your DNS addresses and domain name, and then click 
the right arrow. 

11. Enter your email address and password. You may want to 
leave your password blank if you want to be more secure. 
Then click the right arrow. 

12. Enter your email account, mail server address, and click the 
right arrow. 

13. Enter your new's sender address and click the right arrow. 

You will see a question asking if you use a proxy server to 
connect to the Internet. 

14. If your company doesn’t use a firewall, click the No radio 
button, click the right arrow, and skip to step 16. If it does, 
click Yes and then the right arrow. 

15. Check the boxes for the sendees you will use, enter the host 
and port number, and then enter your FTP username and 
password. When you have it all in, click the right arrow. 

16. To save all of your settings, click Go Ahead. Your Mac 
should now be able to access the Net. 



The system administrator 

You probably have guessed by 
now that if you are connecting 
to the Internet through a LAN, 
that your system administrator 
is a very important person. You 
won't be able to connect to the 
Internet without that person's 
assistance because the folks 
supporting your compan/s net- 
work are the only ones who 
have the information you need. 
They might even do all of the 
configuration for you, in which 
case you are ahead of the 
game. 
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TCP/IP 

You may have seen the term TCP/IP 
which stands for Transmission 
Control Protocol/Intemet Protocol. 

All you really need to know is that 
this is the "language" that a comput- 
er must be able to speak to be on 
the Internet 



Connecting and disconnecting is a no-brainer for you. Your Mac 
is always connected so that you can just launch Net applications 
and go to it. The most you will have to do is to go through your 
firewall by entering a username and password. 

Test your connection by going to the next chapter and trying to 
get your email. If that works, you are all set. If not, contact your 
system administrator for help. 

Connecting To an Existing Internet 
Account 

\ATien you signed up for your Internet access account, your ISP 
provided you with configuration information for your account; 
you might have used this information to set up your account on 
another machine. Gather this configuration information so that 
you can easily refer to it during the configuration process. The 
following data are what you need to have ready: 

■ Domain Name Server. A Domain Name Server (DNS) is a 
computer that simply (it isn’t really so simple) translates the 
numbers that the computers really use as addresses into 
English that we humans can usually understand. The DNS 
makes it possible for you to use an address such as 
wv\^^companyname.com rather than having to deal with a 
series of numbers such as 233.453.22.345. The DNS num- 
ber you need from your provider will be something that 
looks like 234.45.234.563. 

■ Tyi3C of configuration. This information tells your com- 
puter what protocol to use to connect to the Net. If you are 
using a modem, tliis is likely to be either Point-to-Point 
(PPP) or Serial Line Interface Protocol (SLIP). 

■ Your IP address, subnet mask, and router addresses. 
These numbers help the machine that you connect to when 
you call your ISP to identify you to the rest of the Internet 
while you are connected. Most modem-based connections 
use dynamic IP addressing, which simply means tliat your 
Mac will have an IP address assigned each time it connects 
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rather than having a static address. Should you think any 
more about this? No. Just get the numbers you need or the 
fact that you will be using dynamic addressing. 

■ Phone Number. You need to have the phone number that 
you need to dial to reach your ISP. Some ISPs offer different 
numbers for different modem speeds so make sure you get 
the phone number for your modem’s speed (for example, 
33.6). Also make sure that you use the connection phone 
number and not the one for technical support. 

■ Username and password. These are the tw^o pieces of 
information that will uniquely identify you and enable you 
to access your account. You probably chose your own user- 
name when you established your account. Your password 
may or may not have been assigned by the ISP. 

You may have more than one username or password. 
Sometimes, your ISP will give you one username and pass- 
word that enables you to connect to the Net and anodier set 
(or maybe just one of the them) to let you use your email 
account. Make sure that you know which is which and use 
the right ones in the right setting fields. 

■ PPP Connection scripts. If your prorider requires that you 
use a PPP connection script, make sure that you get a copy 
of it from your provider. If you get a connection script, it 
will be a file that you need to store in the PPP Connect 
Scripts folder that is within the Extensions folder. Most 
providers don’t require you to use a PPP connection script 
so you probably won’t need one. 

■ Email addresses. You will be given your email address 
(probably something like usemame@isp.net). You will also 
need an address for the serv^er tliat receives your mail (this 
often has a “pop” in it, such as in pop.isp.net). The tliird 
piece of information you need is the address of the ser\^er 
that sends your mail (this usually has “smtp” in it, such as 
smt]). isp.net). 

■ News server. You should also be provided with a news- 
group sender (this enables you to read newsgroups). It might 
look something like, news.isp.net. 
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The Internet Setup Assistant by 
another name... 

As you are using the Internet 
Setup Assistant, you may notice 
that the name displayed at the 
top of the Application menu is 
Internet Editor Assistant Does 
this application have an identity 
crisis? Not really. Once you have 
used it to configure your 
account, you can also use it to 
modify (or edit) an account. 
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if you need to dial spedai codes 

If you need to dial any spedai codes 
before you dial your ISPs phore 
number, such as an access code 
(usually 9) or a aedit card number, 
you must use the DialAssist control 
panel to configure the way your 
modem will dial before you can suc- 
cessfully connect to the Net. You also 
need to disable call waiting if you 
have it before you dial up your 
Internet account See the “Using a 
Modem" section of Chapter 20, 
“Understanding and Using 
Networking Devices," to learn how to 
configure DialAssist 



Once you have all of the infonnation handy, you are ready to 
configure your account. 

Using the Internet Assistant to connect to die Internet dirough a 
modem and an existing account 

1 . Launch Internet Setup Assistant (open it from the Internet 
Access folder that is under the Apple menu). 

2 . Answer Yes to the question asking if you want to get on the 
Internet (see Figure 23.7). 

3. Answer No to the question asking you if you already have an 
account. You will see an Introduction screen that explains 
the Assistant will help you find and register with an ISP. 

4. Read the text and click die right arrow. You will see the 




Figure 23.7 



This screen lists the information 
you need to have on hand to con- 
figure your Internet account. 



What modem? 



If you have an external modem, just 
look at It to see what type It Is. If 
you have an internal modem, look 
at the configuration information that 
came with your machine to see 
what kind of modem was installed. 
See Chapter 20, "Understanding 
and Using Networking Devices," for 
information on setting up a modem 
on your Mac 

If your modem is external, it is 
probably connected to the modem 
port on the back of your machine. 
The modem port is identified by an 
icon of a phone receiver. If your 
modem is internal, choose the 
internal port. 



Modem Settings screen. Configure the screen for you 
modem, including any special codes that you need to dial to 
reach an outside line. MTien you finish, click the right arrow. 

5. Read the Disclaimer screen and click the right arrow. 

6 . In the next screen, select your country from tlie Country 
pop-up menu, enter your area code, and then enter your 
phone prefix. Click the Register button. 

Your Mac will dial out and connect to the Apple Referral 
Sender. A list of potential ISPs will be downloaded to your 
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Mac. \ATien the list is done, you will be asked to confirm the 
ISP server phone number that your Mac will call next. 

Check the number, and add any codes to die number that 
you would need to dial to connect to it (such as a 9 to get an 
outside line). MTien you are done, click the right arrow. 



10 




7. In the next screen, you will be told that the Assistant is 
ready to connect to the ISP registration serv^er. Click Details 
to see the ISP that has been located for you. If that looks 
OK, click the Hide Details. Then click Go Ahead. 

Your xMac will dial the selected ISP and the assistant will 
prepare to configure your Mac to connect to that ISP. 
Internet Explorer will open and you will see additional 
information about the ISP that has been selected for you. I 
can’t give you specific instructions since they depend on the 
particular ISP you are using, just follow the directions you 
see on the Web pages you see. Note that you will have to 
provide a credit card in order to register with an ISP. 

MTien the process is complete, die Assistant will configure 
your Mac to use that provider. 

8 . Tr)' connecting to your account to make sure that it works 
ok. 

SEE ALSO 

>• To leant how to configure the Dial Assist contntl paticl, see page 4^2 
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Figure 23.8 

This is my Modem Settings dialog. 

Ignoring dial tones 

If your phone system uses the 
dial tone for different purposes, 
you may want to check the 
“Ignore dial tone" check box so 
that your Mac will dial out with- 
out checking to make sure that 
there is a dial tone first. For 
example, some voice mail sys- 
tems use a “beeping^ dial tone 
to indicate that you have mes- 
sages waiting for you. If your 
Mac is looking for a dial tone 
before it dials out and it “hears" 
this beeping dial tone, it will 
think that there is a problem 
with the phone line and so 
won't try to dial. If your phone 
system uses such dial tones, 
check the "Ignore dial tone" 
box. 
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9 . If it does, move to the section called, “Finishing Your 
Configuration,” to do the final configuration of your 
account. If it doesn’t, go to the “Troubleshooting Your 
Connection Through a Modem,” section to get some help 
solving your problems. 

10. If your ISP uses dynamic IP addressing (most do), click No 
and the right arrow to move to tlie DNS dialog. If your ISP 
provided you with an IP address, click Yes, the right arrow, 
enter the IP address, and click the right arrow. 

11. In the Domain Name Senders dialog, enter the DNS (which 
will be a number that has four sets of digits all separated by 
periods) and Domain Name for your account; then click die 
right arrow (see Figure 23.9). 




Figure 23.9 



You use the Domain Name 
Servers screen to set the DNS for 
an Internet access account. 
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12. In the email address and password dialog, enter your email 
address and password; your email address should be some- 
thing like yourname@yourisp.xxx. Make sure that you enter 
your email password and not your access password (if they 
are different). Then click the right arrow. 

13 . Enter your email account and SxMTP information in the 
next dialog box. iVlake sure that you use your email account 
and not your email address here. Your email account will 
have some additional information in it that your address 
doesn't have. It will look something like 
yourname@pop.yourisp.xxx. Email is received via one proto- 
col, usually POP (Post Office Protocol), while mail is sent 
\da another, usually Simple Mail Transfer Protocol (SMTP). 
M'Tien you have completed these settings, click the right 
arrow. 

14 . Enter your newsgroup sen-er name and click the right 
triangle. 

15 . Answer “No” to the question about proxies (if you know 
w'hat they are, you don't need diese steps!) and click the 
right arrow. You will see the Conclusion screen that tells you 
that you are finally done entering information (see Figure 
23.10). If you want to review^ the details of the configuration 
that you have entered, click Show' Details. 




16 . MTien you are ready to connect, click Go Ahead. You will 
see the Assistant finishing the configuration and then begin 
dialing (see Figure 23.11). In a few moments, you should 
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Passwords 

In the dialogs that prompt you 
to enter your passwords, you 
can leave the password fields 
blank. If you do, you will have 
to enter your password each 
time you connect or check for 
mail. If other people have 
access to your Mac, this is a 
good security measure. If you 
are the only one who can use 
your machine, it will probably 
be OK to enter the passwords 
in the dialogs so that you don't 
have to type them each time 
you do something on the 
Internet. 



Figure 23.10 
AH done-finally. 
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hear the modems talking. If your Mac is able to connect, the 
Assistant window will go away, and you will see your desk- 
top. Look in the upper-left corner, and you will see a flash- 
ing Mac/telephone pole icon; this means that you are 
connected to die Net. Congratulations! 



Figure 23.11 

In this screen, you can see that 
your Mac is dialing your ISP and 
connecting you to the Net. 







If there was a problem and you weren’t able to connect for 
some reason, see the ‘‘Troubleshooting Your Connection 
Through a Modem” section later in this chapter. 

Now skip ahead to the section called, “Finishing Your 
Configuration,” to do die final steps of the configuration 
process. 

Connecting Through a Modem and 
Obtaining a New Internet Account 

If you don’t already have an Internet access account, you need to 
get one before you can connect to the Net. You have two basic 
choices. One is to go ahead and find an account on your own 
and then use the Internet Setup Assistant to help you configure 
it. The other option is to let Microsoft’s Internet Connection 
Wizard find and configure an account for you. The benefit of 
finding your own account is that you can shop around and look 
for the “best” provider for your area, and you will have more 
choices than you will with the Connection Wizard. Another 
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advantage is that you will understand what you are doing a bit 
better than you might if you use the Connection Wzard. The 
disadvantage to finding your own provider is that this is a bit 
more complicated than using the Connection Wizard to help 
you find and configure an account. If you feel confident about 
selecting a provider, go ahead and try and find your own 
provider. 

The benefit of using the Connection Wizard is that it is easy to 
obtain and configure your account. The sofhvare will find an 
account and do all of the configuration for you. The disadvan- 
tage of using the Wizard is that you are limited to using 
providers that have a business agreement with Apple and 
Microsoft. This means that you may not be able to find the best 
possible provider for your area. That said, if you want to get an 
account the easiest and fastest way, the Connection Wizard is for 
you. If you want to use the Wizard, see the previous section 
called, “Connecting Through a xModem and Obtaining a New 
Internet Account.” 



Finding a provider 

One of the best sources of 
information about local Internet 
service providers are the peo- 
ple you know. There are proba- 
bly several people in your 
immediate cirde who have 
Internet access through a local 
provider. You should ask these 
folks if they are happy with 
their providers. You can also 
find out if the provider provides 
good technical support how 
much the service costs, and so 
on. Using your personal net- 
work is an excellent way to find 
a provider for yourself. 



Finding an Internet Service Provider 

As you learned earlier, an Internet Service Provider enables you 
to connect to the Net with your Mac and a modem. The most 
complex part of getting on the Net is figuring out which 
provider to use. There are local providers that service just your 
local area, and there are national providers that provide service 
the entire country (with local phone numbers or 800 numbers). 

MHien setting up a new Net account, you can either find an ISP 
on your own, or you can let the Connection Wizard find one for 
you. Finding one on your own can be a bit intimidating, but you 
may end up wdth a better pro\dder than the one tliat the Internet 
Assistant wiW find for you. 

WTiichever method you choose, cost and 7'eliabilily are the most 
important factors to consider w'hen choosing an ISP. Cost is 
important because you probably don’t like to spend money, and 
if your access is expensive, you aren’t likely to use the Net as 
much as you would like to. Look for a provider that you can call 
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Finding a local provider 

One way to find a local provider Is 
to check out the local news broad- 
casts In your area. Almost all local 
TV stations have Web sites that are 
maintained by a local ISP. At the 
end of the broadcast you will see a 
credits screen saying that Internet 
sen/ices are provided by XYZ 
Company. XYZ Company might be a 
good choice for you to check out. 



Beat the clock 

One of the most important things to 
look for Is an account that offers 
you unlimited access (or at least a 
very large number of hours per 
month). This means that you pay 
the same amount whether you are 
on the Net one hour or 100. That is 
good. If you pay on some sort of 
time basis (such as so many dollars 
per hour), then you will spend all 
your time worrying about how 
much time you have spent online 
instead of enjoying the Nel 
Fortunately, it isn't hard to find an 
unlimited account these days. This 
wasn't always the case. 

ISPs and your company 

If the company you v/ork for has a 
Web site that is administered by an 
outside ISP or an outside ISP pro- 
vides access to your company, check 
with that ISP to see if it offers a dis- 
count for employees of your compa- 
ny (this means you). Often, an ISP 
will provide inexpensive Internet 
access to the employees of a com- 
pany to which it provides service. I 
have heard of some cases where 
the ISP offers rates as low as $8 per 
month for unlimited access. So it is 
worth a few minutes to see if your 
company has such a relationship 
with an ISP. 



with a iK^-toll local phone call. Also look for a provider that 
charges you a reasonable flat fee for unlimited access — this 
means that you can use your account as little or as much as you 
would like, and you will pay the same amount. If you can’t find 
one that will provide an unlimited access account, look for one 
diat lets you use a lot of hours for a flat fee (t\^ically, the limit 
will be 100 or more hours). Avoid a provider that charges a per 
hour fee rather than a flat fee. If you are pa}dng by the hour, you 
will be watching the clock all of the time every moment that you 
are surfing the Net. 

There are some providers that enable you to use an 800 number 
to access your Net account. If you can’t find a local provider, 
these can sometimes be your lowest cost option, but 800 number 
access is usually fairly expensive. Providers that use 800 number 
access are good for those who travel a lot because you can easily 
access your account from wherever you happen to be with only 
minor changes to your settings. 

A reasonable fee for unlimited Internet service is about S20-S25 
per month. You may have to pay more if you live in a remote 
area; you may pay less if you live in an area with a lot of compe- 
tition. 

The other factor, reliability, refers to how easy it is for you to 
connect. If your provider is overloaded (doesn’t have enough 
modems for all of its customers), you will get lots of busy signals 
when you try to dial in. Or if the provider has flak)^ equipment 
and systems, you are likely to have trouble getting and sta)ung 
connected. Lastly, if the provider has poor technical support, you 
won’t be able to count on getting any problems you encounter 
fixed quickly. Unfortunately, there really isn’t any way to judge 
reliability before you get an account, beyond talking to other 
customers of that ISP. Just be aware that if the provider you 
choose first doesn’t prove to be reliable, you can always cancel 
die account and tv)^ another one. 
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Once you have your account (no matter how you get it), go back 
to the earlier section called, “Connecting Through a Modem by 
Using an Existing Internet Account,” to learn how to configure 
your Mac to use that account. 

Using the Internet Connection Wizard 

You can use the Internet Seuip Assistant’s Register option if you 
need to obtain an Internet access account (in other words, if you 
do not have an existing Internet access account). 

Using the Internet Assistant to connect to the Net if you don't have an 
account 

1 . Launch Internet Setup Assistant (open it from the Internet 
folder that is under the Apple menu). 

2 . Answer Yes to the question asking if you want to get on the 
Internet. 

3. Answer No to the question asking you if you already have an 
account. At this point, you will move into the Microsoft 
Internet Connection Wzard that will help you find and 
configure your account. 

4. Follow the directions on die screen to locate a provider. 
WTien the process is complete, your Mac will be set up for 
Internet access. 

5. Tr\^ connecting to your account to make sure that it 
works OK. 

6 . If it does, move to the section called, “Finishing Your 
Configuration,” to do the final configuration of your 
account. If it doesn’t, go to the “Troubleshooting Your 
Connection Through a Modem,” section to get some help 
solving your problems. 



Use the Net to find a provider 

If you have some access to the 
Net, perhaps through a friend 
or work, use the Web to locate 
a provider. Go to http:// 
thelist .internet, 
com/ which enables you to 
find local access providers for 
just about every location in the 
world. 



Microsoft? 



You may wonder why a 
Microsoft application is part of 
the Apple Mac OS. In July of 
1997, Steve Jobs and Bill Gates 
made an agreement for Apple 
and Microsoft to work more 
dosely together on Macintosh- 
related products. Microsoft gave 
Apple about $150 million. Apple 
gave Microsoft the right to be 
the default Net software for Mac 
OS 8.5, including the Internet 
Connection Wizard, Outlook 
Express, and Internet Explorer. 
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The Internet application 

Configuring the Internet application 
means that Internet applications, 
such as Outlook Express and 
Netscape Navigator, will be able to 
access your configuration and you 
won't have to enter it within each 
application. 



Finishing Your Configuration 

There are just a few more steps that you need to do to double- 
check and finish off your configuration. To do these steps, you 
will use the new Internet application. 

Finishing your Internet configuration 

1. Choose the Internet application from Control Panels on the 
Apple menu. The control panel will open. 

2 . Make sure that the account name you used in Internet Set- 
up /Assistant appears in the Active Set pop-up menu (if it 
doesn’t, select it from the Active Set pop-up menu); then 
click the triangle next to Edit Sets so that you can see tlie 
details (see Figure 23.12). 




Figure 23.12 

You configure the Internet appli- 
cation so that internet applica- 
tions can get your configuration 
information from H. 



Some data may be complete 

The fields should already be filled in 
based on the data you entered in 
the Internet Setup Assistant if you 
haven't used the Assistant you vrill 
have to enter this information your- 
self. 



3. Click die personal tab; your name and mail address should 
be already be entered for you. 

4. If you want to have a signature that you can have your email 
application add to your messages (}^ou’ll learn about this in 
the next chapter), enter it in the Signature block. 

5- Click the Email tab. 

6. In the User Account ID field, enter your username (your 
email username in case it is different fi-om your email access 
name). 
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7 . In the Incoming Mail Server field, add your email server 
name (probably something like pop.isp.net). 

8 . Check for your password in the Password field (unless you 
want to have to enter it each time you check your email). 

9. Check the outgoing mail serv^er address in the Outgoing 
(SMTP) Mail Sender field (probably something like 
smtp.isp.net). 

10. Using the check boxes, choose an action that should happen 
when you receive new mail (for example, a sound or flashing 
icon). 

11. Make sure that the Default Email Application pop-up menu 
shows Outlook Express. If not, select Outlook Express. 

MHien you are done, the window should look something like 
Figure 23.13. 




12. Click the Web tab, check that the Home Page radio button 
is selected, and t}^e http; //wwv/. apple. com in the text box. 

13 . Click the Search Page radio button and enter 
http://vyww.yahoo.com. 

14 . Click the Select button, choose the Desktop from the pop- 
up menu at the top of the Select a Folder dialog, click New, 
enter Downloaded Files, and click Create. Then click Select 
again when you move back into die Select a Folder dialog. 
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This will make sense later 

The settings you enter in the 
Internet application will make 
more sense to you once you 
read the email and Web chap- 
ters. For now, just follow the 
steps and don't worry if you 
don't understand what you are 
entering. 



Figure 23.13 

The Email tab enables you to set 
various settings for your email 
applications. 
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This step creates a folder into which files you download are 
placed. Having a single folder makes it easy to find all of the 
files you receive. 

15 . Make sure that Microsoft Internet Explorer appears in the 
Default Web Browser pop-up menu. MTien you are done, 
the screen should look something like Figure 23.14. 




Figure 23.14 

Using the Web tab, you can set 
defaults for your Web browsers. 



16 . Click the News tab. 

17 . Check for your ISP’s new server address in the News 
(NNTP) Server field (something like news.isp.net). 

18 . Choose Outlook Express from the Default News 
Application pop-up menu. WTien you are done, tliis screen 
should look like Figure 23.15. 

19 . Click the Close box to close the Internet application making 
sure that you save your changes. 

20. Open the Remote Access control panel. You should see 
Remote Access (account name) window (where account 
name is the one you gave your account at the beginning of 
the process). 

21. Click the Setup triangle to open the setup part of the 
window. 

22. Click Options. You will see the Options window (see 
Figure 23.16). 
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Figure 23.15 

You use the News window to set 
your newsgroup preferences. 




Figure 23.16 

The Options tab of Remote Access 
enables you to set your access 
preferences.. 



23. Click the Redialing tab and choose the Redial main number 
only from the pop-up menu. Enter a number in the Redial 
times box; this is tlie number of times your Mac will redial 
the number in case it is busy the first time. Tr}^ entering 5. 
Leave the time between retries at 5 seconds. 

24. Click the Connection tab. In this window, check the “Flash 
icon in menu bar while connected” check box. This will 
flash the telephone pole icon in the upper-left comer of 
your screen while you are connected to the Net. Check the 
“Disconnect if idle for” check box and enter 10 minutes. 
This will cause your connection to be disconnected if no 
data has been transferred for at least 10 minutes. This is a 
good idea so that you don’t tie up phone lines in case you 
forget to disconnect. 



Multiple Net accounts 

You can set up multiple Net 
accounts on one Mac Just go 
back to the beginning of the 
configuration steps and use the 
same process. Give the 
accounts different names and 
enter the information for each 
account. 
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25 . Click the Protocol tab. 

26 . Check the ^Connect automatically when starting TCP/IP 
applications” check box if you want your Internet applica- 
tions to be able to automatically connect to the Net when 
they need to. 

27 . Click OK. 

28 . Close die Remote Access dialog and save changes. 

Connecting and Disconnecting with a 
Modem 

Using the Internet is ahvays a three-step process. First, connect 
to the Internet. Second, after your connection is established, run 
the programs for the sendees you want to use (for example, 
Internet Explorer for browsing the Web, Oudook Express for 
email, and so on). Third, when you are finished, disconnect from 
the Net. This can be confusing if you are new to the Net so here 
are the diree steps again: 

1 . Connect to the Internet. 

2 . After you are connected, run the applications for the services 
that you want to use. If you want to use the Web, launch 
Internet Explorer. If you want to send or receive email, 
launch Outlook Express. If you want to read Usenet news, 
launch Oudook Express. 

3 . Wdien you are done, disconnect from the Internet. 

Think of the connection program — the part that connects you to 
the Net — as an electronic version of the cord that attaches your 
phone to the wall jack. To use the phone, you have to plug the 
cord into the wall. Wlien you are done, you remove the cord 
from the wall to disconnect the phone (OK, it doesn’t really 
work like this, but I think you get the point). So, in our litde 
analogy, your computer is the phone. The connection software is 
the phone cord. The Internet (actually your access provider) is 
die wall jack. To make a call, you plug the phone cord (you run 
die connection package). After the connection is made, you can 
start talking (running Internet Explorer or Outlook Express). 



A quiet modem? 

In the Modem control panel, you 
can turn the speaker for your 
modem off so that you don’t have 
to listen to the annoying sounds of 
your modem connecting to your 
ISP’s modem. However, until you 
are sure that your connection works 
reliably, you should leave the sound 
on so that you can hear what is 
happening with your modem during 
the connection process. For exam- 
ple, with the sound on, you can 
hear your modem dialing, the ISP 
modem answering, and the negotia- 
tion process. This can be helpful in 
troubleshooting any problems. 

Once you can connect reliably, you 
can turn the sound off. 
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Connecting and Disconnecting with a Modem 

One of the great things about the xMac is that most Internet 
applications can be configured so that they can automatically 
connect to the Net when you need to do something (browse the 
Web, for example). So you can simply start an application or do 
a command (such as checking your email). After a certain period 
of inacti\nty, you will automatically be disconnected. xMost of tlie 
time, you don’t need to bother connecting and disconnecting. 

But you still need to understand the process. 

You will learn how' to use Internet applications in the following 
chapters. For now^, practice connecting and disconnecting fi'om 
your Net account. 

Connecting to and disconnecting from the Net 

1 . From the Apple menu, choose Remote Access Status (see 
Figure 23.17). 




2 . Click Connect, You will hear your modem dialing out, and 
you can w^atch the progress of your connection in the 
Remote Access window^. WHien the connection is complete, 
the Remote Access window enables you to monitor the 
activity of your connection (see Figure 23.18). At this 
point, you can launch an application to get your email or 
brow'se the Web. 




3. For now, click Disconnect to break your connection. The 
Remote Access window' will return to the Connect state. 
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Using multiple accounts 

To change the account that your 
Mac uses to connect to the Net, 
open the Remote Access control 
panel. From the File menu, 
choose Configurations. In the 
Configurations window, choose 
the account that you want to 
use and click Make Active. The 
Remote Access window will 
change to reflect the name of 
the account that you choose. It 
will also be the one the Remote 
Access Status uses to connect. 



Figure 23.17 

Remote Access Status will connect 
you to the Net 



Figure 23.18 

This Mac is on the Net; notice 
that my account has unlimited 
access (indicated by the word 
"unlimited"). 



4. Close the window. 
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If this process has worked, you have successfully configured your 
Mac for the Net, and you are ready to start experiencing die Net 
for yourself (you can skip the rest of this chapter). 

Once you are sure that die connecdon works properly, you really 
don’t have to connect manually if you checked the “Connect 
automatically when starting TCP/IP applicarions” check box in 
the Remote Access control panel. With this check box checked, 
your Net applications can connect when they need to. 

If you haven’t been able to connect, move to the next section for 
some troubleshooting suggestions. 

cations connect for you when they 

Troubleshooting Your Connection 
Through a Modem 

You probably wouldn’t be reading this section if everything went 
well, and you are able to connect and disconnect from the Net. 
Unfortunately, troubleshooting conneetion problems can be dif- 
ficult because there are so many variables involved. These 
include: your modem, your configurations, the phone lines, your 
ISP’s system, and so on. V\diile I can’t list every problem that 
you may have, this section will give you some ideas of where to 
look for the most common problems. Unless you find a simple 
error, such as incorrect data in the configuration, you will proba- 
bly have to call your ISP for help. But work through these ideas 
before you do. Even if they don’t solve your problem, they will 
save you time with your ISP when you do call. 

The following list includes the typical problems that you may be 
experiencing. After each problem, you will see the general things 
you can try^ to solve your problems. The problems are listed first 
in bold, and then some steps that you should try are described. 

You don’t hear or see any activity with your modem when 
you try to connect. The problem may lie with your modem 
setup. 



More than one way to connect 

You may have noticed that the 
Remote Access control panel also 
has a Connect button. You can con- 
nect and disconnect by using the 
Remote Access control panel in the 
same way that you use Remote 
Access status. Use whichever way 
you prefer. They do the same thing. 
If you need to change the account 
you use, you will have to use the 
Remote Access control panel 
though. 

You can also let your Internet appli- 
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Troubleshooting Your Connection Through a Modem 
Checking modem problems 

1. Check die Modem and DiaLAssist control panels to make 
sure that you have installed and configured your modem 
properly. 

2 . Test the modem with another application (such as a com- 
mercial online ser\dce or by connecting to a BBS). If the 
modem works widi another application, you know the prob- 
lem is related to your configuration. If your modem still 
doesn’t work at all, see the manual that came with the 
modem for troubleshooting help. 

3 - Make sure that the modem selected during your Net config- 
uration is the right one — it should be the modem that you 
set up with the Modem control panel. 

4 . If none of these steps result in your modem dialing, tr\^ the 
modem with another computer. If it still doesn’t work, con- 
tact the modem manufacturer for troubleshooting help. If it 
does work with another computer, you know the problem is 
with your installation or configuration. Reinstall the modem 
and double-check the ATodem control panel. 

You hear the modem dialing, but you never hear the call 
being answered. This can happen when your ISP is offline for 
some reason or it may be simply overloaded. It can also happen 
if your configuration is not properly set. 

Checking answering problems 

1 . Open die Remote Access control panel. 

2 . Check the phone number to make sure that it is the right 
one for your ISP. 

3 . Make sure that any codes you need to dial before a phone 
call are reflected in die number. For example, if you need to 
dial a “9” before making phone calls, make sure that there is 
a “9,” before your ISP’s phone number. 

4 . Tr)^ again. Sometimes the phone lines are busy. 

5 . If you still can’t get an answer, call your ISP for help. 
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Connecting Your Mac to the Net 


Activity log 


You hear the modem dialing and you hear your ISP’s phone 
answering, but you never connect. You may see various error 
messages in the Remote Access Status window, such as, 
“Authentication fiiiletl.” This is probably the result of an incor- 
rect configuration. 

Checking your configuration 


By the way, you can choose Activity 
Log from the RemoteAccess menu 
to see a log of your recent Remote 
Access activity. This log is sometimes 
helpful. Have it ready when you call 
for help. 


1. Open die Remote Access control panel. 

2. Make sure diat your username, password, and the phone 
number are correct. If not, correct them and try again. 

3. From the RemoteAccess menu, choose Modem. In the 
Modem control panel, verify that the correct modem is cho- 
sen in the pop-up menu. Close the control panel. 

4. From the RemoteAccess menu, choose TCP/IP. Make sure 
that PPP is selected in the Connect via pop-up menu. Using 
PPP Server is connected in the Configure pop-up menu, the 
name sender add block contains the DNS fi-om your ISP, and 
that the search domain is the right one for your ISP. Close 
the control panel. 

5. Make sure that if your ISP requires that you use a PPP 
script, that the proper script is installed. 

6. Try working through the configuration steps again. Give die 
account anodier name and make sure that you enter the cor- 
rect information. 

7. If all of the information is correct, but you still can’t con- 
nect, call your ISP for help. 

Troubleshooting connection problems can be tough, but the 
odds are that you will connect just fine. If not, die problem is 
most likely an incorrect configuration information that you can 
fix in the Remote Access conti'ol panel or by redoing the config- 
uration with the Internet Setup Assistant. Your ISP will also be 
able to help you. Once you get your connection working and 
start using the Net, you will find that your work getting online 
was worthwhile. 
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Using Email Is Excellent 

Today, email has become the communication medium of choice 
for many people. Using Internet email, you can communicate 
with anyone in die world who has access to any email service. 
Not only can you reach out and touch diese people, but email is 
also easy, convenient, fast, and inexpensive. It’s also more inter- 
active than regular mail (also known as snail mail) because you 
can get a reaction to your mail almost immediately. 

You can use email in a number of different ways. The most obvi- 
ous way is to communicate with anodier individual. That indi- 
vidual may be your next door neighbor, a business associate who 
lives across town, or a friend who lives across the ocean. 

Through email, you can form and maintain relationships widi 
other people; that’s what it is all about. 

In addition to one-on-one communication, email also makes it 
easy to communicate with groups of people. Unlike regular mail, 
it’s as easy to send a message to 20 people as it is to send a mes- 
sage to one person. 

E-mail also enables you to participate in mailing lists. Mailing 
lists are ongoing electronic discussions on a wide variety of top- 
ics, each installment of which is automatically delivered to your 
electronic mailbox. Let’s say you are interested in pla\dng the 
guitar. You might get on a mailing list diat discusses a particular 
style of guitar music. As people communicate about this topic, 
you are automatically sent messages generated l)y other members 
of the mailing list. These messages may be new information on 
the hot guitar released last week, tips for achieving a certain 
sound, or re\iew's of a fiimous performer’s recent concert. You 
can respond to these messages and participate in a dialogue with 
other members of the list. 

In addition to messages and mailing lists, email enables you to 
send just about anything diat you can store on your Mac. You 
can send files (text, images, sounds, movies, or whatever) as 
attachments to your email messages. For example, you can send 
a text file to a colleague for her review\ The possibilities are 
almost endless. 
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One of the best things about email is that it is vety convenient. 

You can send and read your email at your discretion. Likewise, 
the recipient can open it at his or her convenience. You don’t 
have to worr}* about interrupting an important meeting or being 
a nuisance. 

Before you can use email, however, you need to understand 
some of its basic components. 



Understanding Addresses 

Understanding addresses is key to being able to use email. 
Internet email addresses look something like username@somc- 
placc.xxx. 

The first part of the address, the itsciiumie, is an identifier for the 
person to whom the mail is being sent. It may be some part or 
parts of the person’s name. (You chose your own username when 
you signed up for your Internet access account.) Each username 
must be unique within a specific Internet access provider; how- 
ever, usernames are not unique outside of particular providers. 
For example, there could be a johits®noivhe7‘e.co7n and a 
johns®so?fi(rLvherc,nct^ but there cannot be two job ns®mwha'c. coin. 

The next item, the @ svTiibol, is translated as “at.” It separates 
the username from the location of that user, and says, “Look for 
this person at this location.” 

The someplace identifies where on the Internet die electronic 
mailbox is located; this is somedmes the access provider. Other 
times, it is a company name. It is usually a machine or a compa- 
ny name. 

Finally, the xxx is a code that represents the t)qDe of organization 
or location that someplace is. Common codes include .com for a 
commercial organization, .edu for an educational institution, .net 
for an ISP, and .gov for government. You may also see a two- 
letter countrv' code at the end of an address, such as .ns (USA) or 
xa (Canada). 



Someplace is also a domain 

Often the "someplace" in an 
address is also the domain. You 
configjred your domain when 
you set up your Mac for Net 
access in the previous chapter. 
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Saying your address the Net way \ATien you see an address, it may have more than three parts or 

fewer dian three parts, but each part will be separated by either a 
period or die @. The basic thing to remember is just to use 
addresses as you find them. 

Finally, you usually address mail to people who don’t have 
Internet accounts (but do have email accounts on some semce) 
by tacking an ©someplace. xxx to the end of their user name on 
that service. The so??iep!ace is the name of the service diat has die 
person’s email account. The xxx is the code for that service 
(most of the time this will be commercial or co?fi). For example, 
let’s say that you are writing to a friend who has a CompuServe 
account, and his CompuServe number is 76350,3014. To send 
email to him from your Internet account, just address the mes- 
sage to 76350.3014@co?f!pusei“U€.co??i — ^you have to replace the 
comma with a period because the Internet can’t handle commas 
in addresses. Then let’s say diat you want to write to anodier 
friend who uses America Online (pretend her username is 
JaneD). You address the message to janed@aol.co??i. 

Now that you understand addresses, how do you find someone’s 
email address to use? If that someone writes to you first, it’s easy 
to get his address from the email message; just look in the From 
block. Wiat if he doesn’t write to you first? Just ask for it. You 
should also keep your eyes peeled for addresses as you browse 
the Web, read newsgroups, and so on. 

Understanding the Anatomy of an Email 
Message 

Ever\' email message has tvv'o basic parts that you need to under- 
stand, which are the header and the body. Some email softw'are 
also enables you to use a third part, called the signature. 

Different email software programs construct these parts differ- 
ently, but they all have die same information more or less. 

Understanding the Header 

The header comes at the top (or head) of a message. The header 
is the area that is used to handle the actual sending of the 



Your email address will be user- 
name@someplacexo(, where user- 
name is the username that you 
selected. For example, my email 
address is brQdm@iquest.net. 

When giving your address verbally, 
you should follow certain conven- 
tions that make your address easier 
to understand. Pronounce the @ as 
"at." Pronounce the period as "dot" 
So, I would say that my email 
address is, "brad em at iquest dot 
net" Of course, if you have an 
unusual word, or an unusual 
spelling of a normal word, be sure 
to spell out your address. 
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message. The header looks a bit different on mail diat you send 
than it does on mail diat you receive, but the information con- 
tained is the same. For e.xample, die header contains die follow- 
ing information: 

■ The date the message was sent. You can use this to get an 
idea of when the message was sent. Depending on what kind 
of network and software was used to generate die message, it 
may be off by quite a bit, but you can at least get a general 
idea of when the message was sent. 

■ Address of the recipient (the To block). This is die 
address of the person (or persons) to whom the message is 
being sent. 

■ Address of the sender (the From block). This tells you 
who sent the message. 

■ The subject of the message (the Subject block). This 
should be a short, but explanatory sentence or phrase that 
gives the recipient an idea as to what the message is about. 

■ Addresses of people who get copies of the message (the 
Cc block). Each person who is listed in the Cc block will 
get a copy of the email message. Technically, there is no dif- 
ference between the To and die Cc blocks; in practice, die 
person the mail is To is supposed to do soniediing with it, 
while the Cc people just get the message for their informa- 
tion. 

Headers are usually more important to you when you are 
preparing a message dian reading one. When you receive a mes- 
sage, you wTll probably only look at the sender, subject, and 
sometimes the Cc line. These tell you almost everything you 
need to know. 

Understanding the Body 

The body of the message is the most important part and is also 
the easiest to understand. The body conies below die header, 
and this part is where you read — or t)q>e — the message. 



Going in blind 

There is also a Bcc (Blind 
Carbon Copy) block on mail 
you send. This lists addresses 
that will receive the message, 
but that will not be listed in the 
other recipient's Cc fields. This 
is useful if you want to copy 
someone on your message, but 
don't want other recipients to 
know that you have sent a copy 
to that person. 

Gobbledygook central 

Sometimes, especially when 
dealing with bounced email 
(which you will learn about in a 
later section), you will see a lot 
of almost incomprehensible 
"stuff" in the header of a mes- 
sage. This is usually the path 
that the email traveled in its 
way to its final destination. 
While you normally only see 
the originating address of a 
message and the destination 
address of a message, email 
actually travels through lots of 
different servers in between. 
Normally, you have no need to 
see all of the intermediate 
stops. However, that informa- 
tion is provided to you when 
your email is unable to reach its 
destination so that you can use 
it to figure out what has hap- 
pened to your message. You 
will learn more about that in 
the section called, "Working 
with Bounced Email." 
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More on signatures 

Of course, even if an application 
doesn't support automatic signa- 
tures, you can always type one in 
yourself. You can also use an 
automation program, such as 
QuicKeys or OneOick, to be able to 
add a signature with a keyboard 
shortcut. 

Setting a signature 

You can set a signature in the Email 
tab of the Internet application (see 
the previous chapter for details on 
using the Internet application). 

AKA 



Email applications are also called 
email clients. That is because email 
is actually a client/server process. 
You use an email client to connect 
to an email server to read and send 
email. 



Understanding the Signature 

Some email applicarions enable you to use a signature block. A 
signature is a set group of text that the email program automati- 
cally pastes onto outgoing mail. Signatures can save you from 
typing your name or some special message every time you send 
email. It’s considered to be good form to place your email 
address in your signature, just in case your email address is diffi- 
cult to decipher. Many people put clever — and not so clever — 
messages in their signatures. 

Understanding Email Applications 

In order to use email, you need several things. First, you need a 
computer (like you couldn’t have figured that out on your own). 
Second, you need an email account and a way to access that 
account (j^ou learned how to get this in Chapter 23, 

“Connecting Your xMac to the Net”). Third, you need an email 
application. 

There are several email applications for the Mac available, but 
really only three are worth considering. These are the following: 

■ Claris Emailer. Emailer, originally created by Fog City 
Softw'are and then purchased by the company formerly 
knowTi as Claris (now known as FileiVIaker), is an excellent 
email application that boasts a number of powerful features 
(see Figure 24.1). In fact, it was the first email application to 
offer features such as multiple email accounts, scheduling, 
and eas\^ filtering. Emailer Lite used to be included as the 
Mac OS’ email program. Since the demise of Claris, die 
future of Emailer is uncertain. 
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Figure 24.1 

Claris Emailer is a powerful email 
application that is, alas, in limbo 
due to the demise of Claris. 



■ Qualcomm Eudora Pro and Eudora Lite. Eudora was one 
of the first Mac email programs that looked like a Mac pro- 
gram (see Figure 24.2). It was easy-to-use, had lots of good 
features, and it had an excellent interface. Plus, it was free. It 
was the dominant Mac email program until Emailer arrived 
on the scene; these two programs duked it out for the claim 
to be the number one Mac email program. The basic ver- 
sion was renamed Eudora Lite and was left as freeware. A 
more capable version was named Eudora Pro and was sold 
commercially. Both versions are available for Mac and 
Windows; they have continued to be updated and are still 
widely in use today. 

■ iVIicrosoft Outlook Express. Whle it has produced email 
clients for Window's for some time, Microsoft appeared not 
to be interested in the email Mac market. However, w'hen it 
did decide to get in the game, Microsoft wasted no time in 
producing an excellent Mac email application called Outlook 
Express. Outlook Express boasts all of the features of com- 
mercial email programs, and it is included as part of Mac OS 
8.5 as its default email program. 



Getting Eudora 

You can purchase a copy of 
Eudora Pro from your favorite 
software retailer. 

You can download a copy of 
Eudora Lite from http: / / 
www.eudora.com. 



Outlook Express and Mac OS 8.5 

Mac OS 8.5 ships with version 
4.01 of Outlook Express. If you 
are using a different version, 
some of the screens may look 
slightly different than they do in 
this chapter, but the steps will 
probably work with just some 
minor deviations. 
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Figure 24.2 
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Eudora Lite is an excellent and 
free, Mac email program. 






Using Microsoft's Outlook Express 

Outlook Express is a full-featured email program — not a scaled 
down or light version with few features. It offers many powerful 
features, including the following: 

■ Address book. The Contacts feature lets you store all of 
your commonly used addresses so that you can easily address 
email. 

■ Spell checker. Outlook Express enables you to check die 
spelling in your messages. This feature is usually only found 
on email applications for which you must pay extra. 

■ Styled text. With Outlook Express, you can apply format- 
ring styles to your email (such as bold and italics). (Note that 
if die recipient of your email doesn’t use a program that sup- 
ports styled text, she will see plain text). 

■ Newsgroup reader. Outlook Express is also a full-featured 
newsgroup reader. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn more about using Outlook Express to read newsgroups, see Chapter 28, Reading 
Newsgroups^ 
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■ Multiple mail folders. You can set up multiple folders that 
you can use to organize your mail. You can also have sub- 
folders within folders. 

■ Multiple email accounts. Outlook Express enables you to 
use a single program to manage multiple email accounts. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn bow to use multiple e7?iail accounts^ see page ^82 

m Filters. Filters enable you to automatically sort mail accord- 
ing to rules that you define. For example, you may want all 
the mail from a particular person to be stored in a specific 
mailbox. 

SEE ALSO 

>" To learn how to use filten, see page 5 <¥2 

■ HTML support. Outlook Express supports HTML mail so 
that you can receive messages that have the formatting and 
other features of Web pages. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant wore about HTML snppon, see page 575 

■ LVLAP support. Outlook Express supports Internet Message 
Access Protocol (JA'IAP). 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant more about IMAP, see page 576 

Experiencing Outlook Express-a Quick Look 

MTien you launch Outlook Express, you will see a three-pane 
window (see Figure 24.3). The left pane contains all of the email 
folders that you set up, as well as the standard folders that 
Outlook Express uses. The Inbox is where all die mail you 
receive is deposited (unless you set up a filter to send it to anoth- 
er folder). The Outbox is used to hold mail that you’ve created 
until you send it. The Sent Mail folder contains all of the mes- 
sages that you have sent. The Drafts folder is a folder for drafts 
of mail messages on which you are working that aren’t ready to 
send yet. 
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Figure 24.3 

Outlook Express is a fulFfeatured 
email client-it uses a three-pane 
window to make it easy to get to 
various areas. 



Configuring Outlook Express 

When you used the Internet Setup 
Assistant and the Internet applica- 
tion, all the necessary information 
should have been entered in the 
proper places to configure Outlook 
Express. However, if Outlook 
Express doesn't seem to be working 
for you, manually check the configu- 
ration and correct any settings that 
aren't right for your account. You 
can also force Outlook Express to 
reload your Internet preferences to 
configure it. 



O Outlook Express ^ _ I0B 




Across the top of the window, tliere are buttons for tasks diat 
you will frequently do; for example, New for creating a new 
message and the Trash button for deleting messages or folders. 

The top pane on die right side of die window contains a list of 
all of the messages in the folder that is selected in the left pane. 
To view the contents of a message, click it in the top pane and 
die message body appears in die lower pane, which is where you 
will read the text of your messages. 



Configuring Outlook Express 

When you configured your xMac to connect to the Net, you 
entered all of die information that Outlook Express needed to 
receive and send email. Your email account should already be 
properly configured. However, just in case you ever need to 
reconfigure Oudook Express manually, or when you need to add 
another email account, the following step-by-step shows you 
how to do it. 

Manually configuring Oudook Express 

1 . Open Oudook Express and from the Edit menu, choose 
Preferences (die first dme you launch Oudook Express, you 
will be taken to the Preferences window automatically. You 
will see the Configuration Manager. 
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2 . Make sure that Email is selected in the left pane. 

3. Click New i\ccount. If you want to edit an existing account, 
select it by using the Mail Accounts pop-up menu and skip 
to step 6. 

4. Name your account and click die POP or LVLAI^ radio but- 
ton, depending on what type of account it is (your ISP or 
system administrator will tell you this, but if there is a pop 
anywhere in the mail server address, you should click POP). 

5. Click OK. You will see a mostly blank Preferences window. 
If you choose a POP account, you will see a field for POP 
Server; if you choose an LMAP account, this field will be 
labeled IMAP Ser\^er instead. 

6 . Complete the fields with the information that was provided 
by your ISP or by your system administrator (such as email 
address, SMTP sender, POP or LMAP account, and so on. 

Be especially careful with the “Save password” check box. If 
you have Outlook Express and save your password, then 
anyone who can access your machine can get your email. 

SEE ALSO 

► To see a list of the infoniiation that you need to have, sec page 550 

> To learn Imv to add another e?nail account to your configuration, see page 502 

7. Click Message Composition in the left pane. 

8 . Click the Plain text option in the Mail sending format box, 
unless you are sure that most of the people with whom you 
will be emailing have an HTML capable mail program. 

9. Click OK, and you will return to the Outlook Express win- 
dow. 

You can also force Oudook Express to reload your Internet pref- 
erences. You might want to do this if you have previously opened 
Outlook Express or perhaps incorrectly configured it. One warn- 
ing, though, if you follow the next step-by-step, you will remove 
all configuration information from Outlook Express, so think 
carefully before you do this. 

Forcing Outlook Express to reload your Internet preferences 

1. Quit Outlook Express. 



The same as Configuration 
Manager 

Working through the step-by- 
step to configure Outlook 
Express does the same thing as 
configuring the email part of 
the Configuration Manager 
(which you can access through 
Control Panels under the Apple 
menu). It also uses the same 
email information that you 
entered via the Internet Setup 
Assistant. It is all the same data 
stored In the same place-you 
just get it in different ways. 
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2 . Open tlie Outlook Express folder that is within the Internet 
Applications folder that is on your startup disk. 

3 . Open the Outlook Express User(s) folder and then open the 
Main User folder. 

4 . Select the Outlook Express Prefs file and move it to the 
Trash. 

5 . Restart Outlook Express. AAHien it opens, you will be asked 
if you want to import messages and contacts from other 
applications. Answer No. You will see the Welcome to 
Outlook Express message. 

6 . Click OK to clear the welcome message. You will see the 
New Account window. 

7 . Name the email account, click die POP or IMAP radio but- 
ton, and click OK. You configuradon will be loaded as the 
default account. The Preferences pane should show the con- 
figuration information that you entered in the Internet 
Setup Assistant and the Internet application. 

8. Click OK to close the Preferences window. You are now 
ready to use Outlook Express. 

Writing and Sending Email 

ril bet that you are excited about sending your first email mes- 
sage. V\^io should you send it to? If you know someone’s 
address, go ahead and send it to her — just replace the address, 
subject, and text I’m using in the following step-by-step with 
information that is appropriate for your recipient. If you don’t 
know any of your friends’ or family’s email addresses, try writing 
to me just so you get the hang of using Outlook Express (and 
you can tell me what you think about this book at the same 
time!). 

Creating and sending email witli Outlook Express 

1 . Click the New' Message icon at the top of the window' or 
press Command+N. You w'ill see the new' message window^, 
ready for you to create a piece of email (see Figure 24.4). 



No subject or message required 

While you can’t send an email mes- 
sage without an addressee, you can 
send one without a subject or mes- 
sage. If you wanted to send an 
attachment to someone, but no 
explanation was needed, you might 
choose to do this. (You will learn 
about attachments in the next chap- 
ter.) 
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2 . 7'hc cursor will be in the To box, so type the email address 
of the person to whom y^ou want to send mail to (if you want 
to send a message to me, use bradm@iquest.net). 

3. If you want to copy someone on this message, press Tab and 
enter another address in the Cc box. 

4. Press Tab again, and y^ou wTll be in the Bcc box; enter an 
address here if you want to copy someone w'hose address 
won’t be seen by other recipients of your message. 

5. Press Tab again and enter a subject. Trj^ to use meaningful 
subjects w^hen you send email so that the recipient has a 
good idea of w'hat the message is about. For example, if you 
write to me, use something like, “Feedback on your Using 
Mac OS 8.5 book.” 

6 . Press Tab again, and you wall move into the body of the 
message. 

7. Type your message. Notice any red wa\^ lines underneath 
words as you type them? That is Oudook Express telling 
you that the word y^ou t)ped is not recognized and that it 
may be a misspelling. 

8 . VVTien you are done typing, select the account from w^hich 
you want the message sent from the Account pop-up menu 
at the top of die wandow. If you only have one account con- 
figured, it wall be selected automatically. 
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When you aeate a new message, 
you will see a new window like | 
this one. I 



Auto connections to the Net 



If you have configured Remote 
Access to do so, you can have 
your Net applications automati- 
cally connect to the Net If you 
don't have this configured, you 
will need to open Remote 
Access Status or Remote Access 
and manually connect before 
you will be able to send or 
receive email. See the 
"Finishing Your Configuration" 
section in Chapter 23, 
"Connecting Your Mac to the 
Net" to see how to set up the 
automatic connection feature. 

If you chose not to configure 
the automatic connection fea- 
ture, you will need to add the 
connection and disconnection 
steps to the step-by-steps in this 
chapter, which you need to use 
to connect to the Net because I 
assumed that this feature was 
enabled. 
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Cc yourself 

You may want to Cc yourself on 
important email messages so that 
you get a copy of your own mail; 
this lets you see your email in the 
same way as the recipients of your 
email. 

Saving mail that you send 

By default, Outlook Express will save 
a copy of each message that you 
send in your Outbox. 



9. When you are done with your nicssage, it will be ready to 
send (see Figure 24.5). In Figure 24.5, you can see that I 
have a misspelling in my message (look for the word with 
the wa\y line under it). Outlook Express makes correcting 
spelling mistakes easy. 

10 . Hold down the Control key and click any misspelled words. 
You will see a contextual menu with suggestions for correct 
spelling of the unrecognized word (see Figure 24.6). Choose 
the correct spelling from the contextual menu. 

11. When you are done with your message, click the Send 
Message icon or choose Command+M. If you aren’t con- 
nected to the Net, the software will tell your connection to 
activate and wdll log onto the Net and send your email. 



Figure 24.5 

Don't make emailing to yourself a 
habit! 



Bcc yourself 

It may be an even better idea to Bcc 
yourself rather than Ccing yourself. 
That way, the other recipients of 
your email don't necessarily know 
that you are sending email to your- 
self. 




Figure 24.6 

Outlook Express has a full-fea- 
tured spell checker; just press 
Control and click a misspelled 
word, and you will see Outlook 
Express' suggestions. 
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Congratulations! YouVe just sent your first email message! Easy 
wasn’t it? 

If you are using a modem, it is usually a good idea to set 
Outlook Express to store messages until you connect rather than 
sending messages right away. That way you can stay offline and 
write all of your messages. WTien they are all ready to go, you 
can send them all at once. x\lso, many people that you will email 
do not use programs that are capable of receiving I-FEML mail, 
so you should set Outlook Express to use plain text instead. 
Setting this behavior is also a good exercise to show you how 
you can set various other preferences to your liking. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn more about HTML maily see page 575 

Setting Outlook Express to send messages only on your com- 
mand 



Checking Spelling 

You can also launch Outlook 
Express' spelling checker by 
choosing Spelling from the bot- 
tom of the contextual menu. 

Email offline 

It is usually a good idea to write 
your emails while your com- 
puter isn't connected to the 
Net. That way you don't waste 
valuable bandwidth while your 
Mac isn't transfem'ng data to 
the Net When you are ready to 
send your messages, you can 
connect to the Net send them, 
and then log off again. 



1. Choose Preferences from the Edit menu or click the 
Preferences button (the folder with dots on it). You will see 
Outlook Express’ Preferences dialog that you use to deter- 
mine how Outlook Express operates (see Figure 24.7). The 
groups of preferences that you can set are shown in the left 
pane of this dialog. When you click on a group, the options 
that you can choose appear in the right pane. In Figure 
24.7, General preferences are selected in the left pane and 
the options are showm in the right pane. 

2 . Click General. You will see the Mail and New's Settings win- 
dow. 

3. Uncheck the “Send messages immediately” box. Notice that 
there are other options that you can set, such as the sounds 
that you want to play when various things happen. 

4. Click Message Composition in the left pane. 

5. Click the Plain text radio button under “xVIail sending for- 
mat.” If you know' that your recipients are using an HTML 
capable email program, you can leave this set to HTML. 
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Figure 24.7 

You use this window to set 
Outlook Express' general prefer- 
ences. 



Sending multiple copies of the 
same message 

If you want to send multiple copies 
of your message, you can add mul- 
tiple addresses to the To. Cc, or Bcc 
lines. To use multiple addresses in 
any line, just separate them with a 
comma as in johns@nowhere.com, 
johns@somewhere.com. 



6. Click OK. From now on, when you click Send, the outgoing 
message will be stored in the Outbox rather than being sent 
immediately. The next time that you tell Outlook Express to 
send and receive mail, the mail in your Outbox will be sent. 
This is good because you won’t waste online resources while 
composing messages if you stay connected only while send- 
ing and receiving your mail. And your mail will be in plain 
text, which means that everyone will be able to read it easily. 

You should explore die Preferences options on your own. You 
will learn how to set a few more later in this chapter and in the 
next one, but you should customize Outlook Express to work the 
way you want it to. 

Before I leave the topic of sending mail, you need to understand 
something about how Outlook E.xpress works. In a new message 
window such as that in Figure 24.4, you can see formatting tools 
across the top of die body part of the window (they look just like 
formatting buttons in your other applications). You can use these 
to format the message you write, but be aware that not every- 
one’s email servers and applications can receive formatted 
email. 

V\diile it won’t hurt anything to send formatted email to some- 
one whose email can’t show formatting, you may waste a lot of 
your time if you format mail without being sure that your recipi- 
ent can view it. On the Internet, you usually should work to the 
lowest common denominator unless told otherwise. While most 
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email programs and serv^ers are heading towards formatted mail, 
for the time being emaiPs bottom line is plain old boring, unfor- 
matted text (tabs won’t even work; you have to use spaces 
instead). However, you can always tr)^ formatting some messages 
and sending them to people; then check to see if they see any 
fonnatting when they receive the message. If a recipient can’t 
see the formatting, don’t bother. If he can, you can make all 
your messages to him look better. 



Retrieving and Reading Email 

It is better to give than to receive, but with email you get to do 
botli. Reading email is as important as sending it. Reading email 
requires the following three basic steps: 

1. Connect to the Net and tell Outlook Express to Send & 
Receive your email (if you use the automatic connection fea- 
ture, Outlook Express will connect when you tell it to Send 
& Receive). 

2 . Wait for the email to be downloaded to your Mac. 

3. Read the messages that have been downloaded. 

4. Disconnect from the Net. 



IMAP is slightly different 

If you use IMAP, you don't actu- 
ally download email messages 
to your computer. They stay on 
a server on which you can read 
and manipulate them as if they 
were on your computer. This 
can be beneficial in a number 
of situations, which you will 
learn more about in Chapter 
25, "Using Email: Advanced 
Techniques." 



Reading email is just that simple. 

Reading your email with Outlook Express 

1 . Choose Send & Receive All from the Send & Receive menu 
command on the Tools menu (or press Command+M). If 
you use a modem, but are not already connected to the Net, 
you will see the Remote Access Status window as your Mac 
signs on to the Net. After the connection is complete, you 
will see the mail downloading progress window as Outlook 
Express logs into the email server and gets your mail (see 
Figure 24.8). (If you use a network to connect, you will 
move directly to the downloading progress window since 
you are always connected to the Net.) If you have email, you 
will see new messages in your Inbox (click on the Inbox to 
display its contents). 



Another way to receive 

You can also receive your mail 
by pressing the Send & Receive 
icon on Outlook Express' tool- 
bar. 
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Figure 24.8 

Outlook Express' progress dialog 
box shows you the progress of 
your mail delivery. 



2 . To read a message, click on it in the upper right pane. You 
can read the message in die lower right pane (see Figure 
24 . 9 ). 



Figure 24.9 

To read a message, dick on it in 
the upper right pane, and the text 
will be displayed in the lower 
right pane. 



Deleting email that has been read 
versus leaving it on the 
server 

Usually when you download your 
email, it is deleted from the mail 
server as soon as it is successfully 
downloaded to your Mac. However, 
you may want to leave that mail on 
the server so that you can dovm- 
load it again. This can be useful 
when you are checking your email 
from a remote computer or from 
another person's computer. To 
avoid deleting your email as it is 
downloaded, open the Preferences 
window, click Email, dick 
Advanced, and then check the 
"Leave a copy of message on serv- 
er" check box. Click OK twice to exit 
Preferences. With this setting, your 
email will be left on the server, and 
you will see the messages each 
time you check your mail until you 
delete them. 



df niP- view Messape iunn.it TooU Window Help 732PM B B ^ ^ 




3. To read the next message in your Inbox, click it or simply 
press the Down arrow key. 

4. Continue reading your messages until you have seen them 
all. 

5. If you want to delete a message after you have read it, click 
on the Trash can button while you have the message open 
or selected. 
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Replying to Email 

One of the great things about email is that you can carry on 
extended conversations by replying to email messages. When 
you reply to a message, Outlook Express creates a new message 
for you and automatically addresses it to the person from whom 
it came. The subject is also modified by the addition of “Re:” to 
the front of it. After you send your reply, the recipient can reply 
to your reply, and so on. 

Before you learn how to do this, though, you need to understand 
one of the most important things about replying to email: quot- 
ing. 

W'Tien you reply to email, it is a good idea to quote the message 
to which you are replying. Quoting means that you paste the rel- 
evant part of the original message into your reply so that your 
reply can be understood in the context of the original message. 
This enables die recipient of your reply to better understand 
your reply. For example, pretend that you just received a long 
message about die latest developments in the Mac OS saga. You 
are all excited about die fact that the Mac OS comes with a new 
Corv^ette (just kidding of course, it only comes with a Yugo). So 
you fire off a reply that says, “That’s great.” If that is all diat is in 
your reply, the recipient may have no idea what you think is 
great. But if you quote the part about the Yugo, the recipient of 
your reply will understand exactly what you are talking about. 

Mdieii you reply to a message, Outlook Express automatically 
copies all of die original message into your reply. To differendate 
the original message from your reply, you need to make sure that 
Outlook Express is set so that the quoted material is marked 
with the > s\Tnbol. If the person you sent the reply to replies to 
your reply, the original message is marked with two si^mbols like 
this: ». Your reply will be marked with one >. And so it goes. 

Figure 24.10 shows an original message, while in Figure 24.1 1 
you can see the reply. Notice that text from the original message 
is marked by >. Quoting really helps the person who receives 
your mail to put a context around what you have said. Quoting is 
one of the most important ways you can make your email com- 
munication clear. 



Double-dicks work too 



In Outlook Express, anything on 
which you double-click will 
open into its own window. This 
works for messages and folders. 
Double-click an email message, 
and it will open into its own 
window. 

Email delivery settings 

Remember that you can set 
Outlook Express to play various 
sounds when you receive mail 
or even when it finds that you 
don't have any mail. Use the 
Preferences icon or the 
Preferences command on the 
Edit menu to set this behavior. 
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Figure 24.10 

This is the original email 
message. 
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Figure 24.11 

This is a reply; notice that the text 
that was in the original message 
is marked with the > symbol. 
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1 >A friend says you're an encert In Terminator movies So. . give me some I 


F 



WbII. expert l« a bit much I have seen them both a few times, a dear mend of mine gave the 
videos In a special collectci^s edition set Cooli 



>Terminator trivia, please I want to see If you re as good ae they say you 
>are 6et I can come up with things you've never heard of 

Here Is one for you There is a line that Reese says to Saran Conner in the first Termmatcr that is 
the same as a line the 'Arnold* Terminator says to her in T2 Do you know what the line Is^ 

Or. did you know that Arnold says the lire. 'AhTI be beck* In most of his movies? Just listen for 
It 

Hasta La Vista, Baby 




Quoring is useful, but you should be selective about what you 
quote. Outlook Express automatically pastes the entire message 
into your reply. If you are only replying to a portion of what is in 
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the original message, delete everything but the portions to which 
you are replying. If you don’t, your reply will be longer and less 
clear. 

Ensuring that the quote character is set in Outlook Express 

1. Click on the Preferences icon (small folder with dots on it), 
or choose Preferences from the Edit menu. 

2 - In the left pane of the window, choose Message 
Composition. 

3. Ensure that the “Quote plain text message using” check box 
contains the > symbol. 

4. Click OK. 

Other than quoting, replying to an email message is even easier 
than creating a new one. 

Replying to a message 

1 . Open a message that you have received (in any mailbox). 

You will see die text in the lower right pane of die Outlook 
Express window (see Figure 24.10). 

2 . Click the Reply to Sender icon (single open envelope with a 
red arrow pointing to it) or choose Reply to Sender from the 
Message menu. The message will open in a new window (see 
Figure 24.12). You will see diat the text from the pre\dous 
message has been pasted into the window and that the reply 
is already addressed. The quoted message text is pasted below^ 
a dashed line and is marked with the quote character, >. 

3 . T>"pe your reply, editing the quoted material as necessary so 
that any replies you make to specific items are clear (see 
Figure 24.13). 

4. MTien you are done with your reply, click on the Send mes- 
sage icon. If you are connected to the Net, the reply will be 
sent. If not, it will be stored in your Outbox. 
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Figure 24.12 
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This is a reply to a message; 
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notice how the original message 
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the message is already addressed. 
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>From mQrtsp»lqu«sl '^et (flarto Partington) 
>To: tracm»lqu«si rel 
>Sub}ect Terminator 
>Date Sol. Apr 1 1, 1998. 423 PM 
> 






m 




>A rnend says you re an expert in Terminator movies So give me some 
sTermlnator trivia, please. 1 vrant to see if you're os gooo as they say you 
>are. Bet 1 can come up with tmrgs you've never reard of. 








>Slncerely. 

> 

>Another Arnold fan 
> 

> 

> 










Figure 24.13 

This is the completed reply, ready 
to mail; take a look at how the 
quoted material is used to pro- 
vide context for the reply. 



Working with Bounced Email 

Occasionally, email that you send won’t reach its intended 
address. This can happen for a number of reasons, including die 
following: 
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■ Bad address. The most common reason is that you used the 
wrong address. You may have made a t)^o when you entered 
the address or you used the wrong address entirely. If you 
send mail to an account that doesn’t exist, you can’t expect it 
to get there, can you? 

■ Canceled account. If the email account to which you are 
sending mail has been closed for some reason, your mail will 
not be delivered. 

■ Failed server. If the serv^er needed to get your mail to its 
destination goes down (quits working) and stays down for a 
period of time, your mail may not get delivered. 

In all these cases, when email is not delivered to the correct 
address, it is said to have bounced. That’s because the undeliver- 
able email will be returned to you again — it bounces back to you. 
You will receive your original message back, normally witli a new 
header that provides some explanation of the bounce, as well as 
the entire path that the mail followed until it went as far as it 
could (this is the gobbledygook I referred to earlier). If an email 
of yours bounces, use the following step-by-step to handle it. 

Dealing with bounced email 

1 . Open the bounced mail and read the header. Sometimes, it 
will explain exactly why the message bounced. Sometimes, it 
won’t. If the reason was that the account or username 
doesn’t exist, tlien you probably have an addressing problem 
(move to step 2). If it is some other reason, you have to 

to send the message again (move to step 4). 

2 . In the header of the bounced message, locate the address to 
which the message was actually sent. 

3. If it is the address that you intended lo send die mail to, you 
need to contact the recipient and determine if that address is 
still valid. If it isn’t, get another address or find some other 
way to communicate with that person. If the address is 
incorrect (a typo), then you need to resend the message. 

4. Open the message in your Outbox and copy the text, or 
copy the text from the body of the bounced message. 



Correct address, wrong person 

Occasionally, the address you 
enter will be a valid address, 
but not for the person to whom 
you intended to send email. 
When this happens, you will 
have no notice that your mail 
was delivered to the wrong per- 
son (the message won't bounce 
since it was delivered) unless 
that person contacts you to ask 
you why he received a message 
from you. This can be embar- 
rassing so double-check your 
addresses before you send a 
message. The safest way to 
avoid this is to define a contact 
for everyone to whom you 
send mail and use that to 
address your e-mails so that 
you don't type addresses each 
time (you will learn how this 
works in a later section of this 
chapter). 
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5. Create a new message and address it. 

6. Paste the text from the previous try in the body of the new 
message. 

7. Add a subject. 

8 . Send the message. 



Using Contacts 

The contacts feature of Outlook Express is an excellent way to 
avoid retjqDing addresses (and mistj^ing them) where you regu- 
larly send mail. With contacts, you can create an email address 
book to make it extremely easy to address mail. 

Using contacts to create an email address book 

I. Click the Open contacts button (the open address book). 
You will see the Contacts window (see Figure 24.14). 




Figure 24.14 

Contacts makes it easy to send 
email because you don't have to 
retype addresses-this is the 
Contacts window. 



2 . Click the Create a new contact button (the profile of a sin- 
gle person). You will see a new Contact window containing 
lots of fields for contact data. 

3. Enter infonnation for the contact — make sure that you enter 
an email address (see Figure 24.15). 
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4 . Click the Save Contact button (the floppy disk icon). 

5 . Close your contact’s window. You will see the new contact 
entry in the Contacts window. 

6 . Close the Contacts window. 

The purpose of creating contacts is to be able to quickly address 
email. 

Addressing a mail message by using the contact information 

1. Create a new' message. 

2 . Click the Open contacts button (the open address book 
icon). You will see the Contacts window with all of the 
information your have entered. 

3 . Click on the name of the person to w'hom you w'ant to send 
mail. 

4 . Hold down the mouse button and drag the name to the To 
block in the new' message’s window. 

5 . Release the mouse button. The message will be addressed. 
Much easier than typing an address, isn’t it? 
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Figure 24.15 

You can store lots of data for 
each of your contacts, includ- 
ing email addresses, "real" 
addresses, and phone numbers. 
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Understanding Netiquette 

Just like other areas of life, the Net has its own set of customs 
and traditions. Fortunately, most of these idiosyncrasies are pret- 
ty obvious, and you can understand them by using a little com- 
mon sense. However, some things will seem pretty bizarre to 
you at first. Keep these two things in mind as you use the Net: 
no one can see your face and no one knows your name. And 
although I have included this etiquette discussion in the email 
chapter, it is equally applicable to all of your Net activities. 

Remembering That No One Can See Your Face 

Wlien you are communicating over the Net, remember that 
other people can’t see you (unless you are \adeo conferencing, of 
course). Most of the time, they can’t hear you either. This makes 
effective communication a bit difficult since how you communi- 
cate is dependent upon body language and modulations in your 
voice. So remember: on the Net, these clues are absent. Here are 
some things to remember while you are using faceless/voiceless 
communication: 

n Because there are no other sources of information (body lan- 
guage and voice tones), the words and sentences you use to 
communicate are even more important. So take the time 
necessary^ to make your writing as clear as possible. Be pre- 
cise. 

■ Information in writing tends to have more impact than ver- 
bal communication. The bad news seems worse. The good 
news seems better. It is often necessary to understate things 
just a bit to convey the correct level of feeling. 

■ To help you communicate feelings, you can use smileys 
which are symbols that look roughly like someone’s face (on 
its side) expressing emotion. Some common ones are: :-) 
happy or kidding, ; - ) sarcasm or joking, : -0 surprise, and of 
course, : - ( unhappy or angry. There are lots more tliat you 
will see, but these are enough to get you started. 

To see how these work, try reading this: 
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/ doji V sec how you could say s^uch a thing. 

Now read it again with a suitable smiley added: 

/ don^t see hcnv you could say such a thing. ; - ) 

In the first case, the reader may presume tliat die writer was 
truly offended. By adding the smiley, the same sentence 
takes on a much less harsh tone. 

Realizing That Nobody Knows Your Name 

On the Net, the only diing you have to make an impact on 
someone else is the power of your communication. Unless you 
are someone famous, people are unlikely to have a clue as to who 
you are. So if you are giving an opinion on something, it is a 
good idea to give some amount of jusrification for diat opinion if 
you can. For e.xample, a comment about a softw'are program 
from someone who has used it for years may carry more weight 
than from someone who just started using it. 

On the Net, there exists a certain informality and equality. 

Because poor and rich, young and old, men and women, and so 
forth, can access the Net, it is hard to draw boundaries based on 
economic or physical characterisdcs. You can communicate with 
the president of a major corporation or a 9-year-old child in die 
same way. WHiat really counts on the Net is how effective that 
comniimication is. 

Related to this is die fact diat you should have a certain skepti- 
cism about information that you get from individuals on the 
Net. Just because someone says something is so does not mean it 
is so. Some people like to exaggerate their own value and may 
indicate they are more know'ledgeable than they actually are. 

.AJso, there a few nuts who may actually enjoy misleading you. 

Just be careful to really evaluate any information you get before 
you act upon it. 

Understanding Some Dos and Don'ts 

The following is a short list of dos: 

■ Use your manners! The people you deal wdth on the Net 
are real people and deserv^e to be treated as such. You should 
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not say anything to someone via the Net that you wouldn’t 
say in person. 

■ Give as well as receive. If you can help other folks on the 
Net, do so. If you have die urge to provide some resource 
on the Net, do it. Much of the Net is done on a volunteer 
basis, so join in. 

■ Explore and learn. There is a lot to do on die Net so jump 
in with both feet. 

■ Understand that resources are limited. Be considerate of 
the fact that although the Net is huge and appears to be 
unlimited, diere are real resources being consumed. Be care- 
ful to sign off when you aren’t using your account. Avoid 
busy sites during working hours if you are just playing 
around. 

■ Keep the topic of mailing lists and newsgroups in mind. 
Don’t clog up these areas with inappropriate material — for 
example, if you are reading a mailing list on Elvis, don’t start 
a discussion of Bach (unless Bach and Ehds are somehow 
related, which I doubt). 

Now some don’ts; 

■ Don’t be intimidated. There are a few know-it-alls who 
will jump on you for asking a silly question. Your question 
may be silly, but every^one asks a silly question now and then. 
Besides, even some silly questions need to be answered. 

■ Don’t expect to be spoon fed. If you need help, ask for it, 
but give the information people require in order to help 
you. Since you know you can search for information on your 
own, try that before asking a specific person. 

■ DON’T USE ALL CAPS! It looks like you are shouting 
and is irritating to read. 

■ Don’t trust a person witliout good reason. There are 
creeps on the Net just as there are in real life. 

■ And last, but certainly not least... don’t be a jerk. The 
fact tliat you can’t see or touch die people you interact with 
on the Net doesn’t give you justification to “take the gloves 
off.” 
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Understanding More About Outlook 
Express 

Outlook Express is a very powerful email program, and in this 
chapter you have learned how to use its basic features. In the 
next chapter, you will learn about some of Outlook Express’ 
more advanced features. But before you go diere, read the fol- 
lowing list to learn about some of Outlook Express’ other fea- 
tures: 

■ Mail that you haven’t read appears in bold within a mailbox. 

Mailboxes that contain mail that you haven’t read are also in 
bold. 

■ Messages that you haven’t sent that are in the Outbox or the 
Drafts folder are also showm in bold. Ditto the folders that 
contain them. 

■ If you w'ant to hide the left pane of die Outlook Express 
window, click the small icon widi the left facing triangle in 
the bottom left corner of the Oudook Express window\ 

■ If you want to hide die bottom right pane, click on die small 
icon with the downward pointing arrow' in the bottom left 
comer of the Oudook Express window. 

■ The Trash button deletes whatever you have selected — mes- 
sages or folders. 

■ You can forw^ard a message to someone by choosing the 
message and clicking the Forward this message button (front 
view^ of an open envelope with a red arrow pointing to it). 

■ If you receive a message that has more than one recipient (in 
the To or Cc blocks), you can reply to all recipients by click- 
ing the Reply to all recipients button (back view^ of two 
envelopes widi a red arrow^. 

■ To expand a folder, simply click on the Finder-like triangle 
that appears next to it. 

■ You can sort mail within folders by priority, subject, sender, 
or date. Simply click the item at die top of a mailbox’s win- 
dow^ by which you w'ant the mailbox sorted. You can change 
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the order by which a window is sorted by clicking the trian- 
gle diat appears in die column heading. 

■ You can resize the subject, sender, and date sent columns by 
dragging the right edge of the column head box (Date Sent 
for example). 

■ Check the Outlook Express help for lots of tips and other 
information about Oudook Express. 

Email is a great thing. You can use it to keep in touch with peo- 
ple around the world. If you have read diis chapter and have 
worked through die step-by-steps, you know everything you 
need to know to handle lots of email. However, Outlook Express 
is a powerful program; you will be better off if you learn more 
about it. That is where the next chapter comes in. 



CHAPTER 




Using Email: 
Advanced Techniques 



Understanding email protocols and formats 

Organizing, filtering, and searching email 

Using public mailing lists and creating your own mailing 
lists 

Using multiple email accounts 



Viewing, saving, and attaching files to email and working 
with files that you receive 
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Moving Ahead with Email 

Once you have a grasp of email basics, such as sending and 
receiving email, you will probably find it to be an indispensable 
tool for home and work. And while knowing die basics is good 
enough to get by, you can get even more out of it if you learn 
some of email’s more advanced features. Fortunately, Oudook 
Express is packed widi excellent features so that it will be able to 
handle just about anything that you want to do. 



Understanding Email Protocols and 
Formats 

In die previous chapter, I intentionally skimmed over the various 
protocols and formats with which you must deal when you use 
email. The reason I did this was because you really don’t need to 
know much about the various format and protocol options that 
you have available to you in order to understand die basics of 
email. 



Formatting with plain text 

When you are creating a plain text 
email and want to add a table or 
other element make sure that you 
are using a nonproportional font 
With a nonproportional font each 
character takes up the same 
amount of space and things will line 
up properly. If you try to use a pro- 
portional font, in which each charac- 
ter takes up space in proportion to 
its width, there will be no way to 
line up columns. 



Understanding Email Formats 

You learned before that on the Net, it is best to work to the low- 
est common denominator. In the case of email, this enables your 
email to be appropriate for the largest possible audience. V\Tien 
it comes to email, that lowest common denominator is plain, old 
text — no bold, italics, tabs, or formatting of any kind. You know, 
text like you used to have available on die most basic of type- 
writers. However, there are a couple of other possibilities that 
you can use to “jazz” up your email if you are sure diat your 
recipient has the capability to see the “jazz.” 

Understanding Plain Text 

Well, diere isn’t much to understand about plain text. It is sim- 
ply plain. There are no special characters, no fancy outline 
styles, nor anything like you have in the most basic of work 
processors. Plain text is just diat, plain text characters. If you 
want to have a table, you have to use spaces to make the table 
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columns line up. If you want to include graphics, you have to use 
regular keyboard characters to draw them, which is no easy feat. 
Still, with all of its limitations, evay email application and proto- 
col can handle plain text. And since the content of your email is 
the really important part, that makes it just fine. Unless you are 
mre that your recipients (all of them on cc messages) can use the 
other type of email format, use plain text for your email. 

Setting plain text as the default email format 

1 . Open Outlook Express. 

2 . From the Edit menu, choose Preferences. 

3. Click Message Composition. 

4. Click the Plain text radio button. 

5. Click OK. From now on, all of the messages you send will 
be in plain text. 

Understanding HTML 

Unless you have been living in a cave for the past three years, 
you have probably heard of HyperText Markup Language 
(HTML), HTML is a way of coding text so that a program can 
read diat coding and interpret die kind of text it is. This coding 
can contain style information, links, or other such infonnation. 
HTML is die language that makes the VV'eb work. 

With Oudook Express, you can send messages that are encoded 
with HTML. This enables you to use some basic formatting 
tools to add some zest to your email messages. Oudook Express 
is set by default to use the HTML fonnat (this, die step-by-step 
in the previous section). 

If you know diat your recipient uses an HTML capable email 
program (such as Outlook Express), then you can use HTML to 
format your emails. When the recipient receives the message, 
she will see your formatted masterpiece. 

Even if you aren’t sure about your recipient’s email capability, 
you can use the HTML format. If your recipient has an HTML 
capable email program, he will see your formatted message. If he 
doesn’t, he will still see the tex't of the message, but he will also 
see the raw HTML code. Or he will receive the message as an 



Where did the buttons go? 

You may notice the next time 
that you create a new message, 
that the formatting buttons just 
above the body are gone. That 
is because you now create mes- 
sages by default in the plain 
text format, so there is no need 
for formatting buttons. If you 
change the default back to 
HTML, the formatting buttons 
will return. 



Your HTML greeting 

The email that is automatically 
in your Inbox when you first 
launch Outlook Express is an 
example of an HTML email 
message. As you see, you can 
get very sophisticated. But it is 
not likely that you will spend 
that much time formatting an 
email message. Email is sup- 
posed to be somewhat "down 
and dirty/ although you can 
receive Web pages as email, 
which is a nice feature. Some 
mailing lists give you the option 
of receiving the mail as an 
HTML document rather than a 
plain text file (an example is 
CNN's excellent quick news bul- 
letin that you can receive each 
morning-visit 

http : / /WWW. enn . com to 
sign up). 
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Setting HTML as the default 

You can set HTML as the default 
type by choosing HTML instead of 
Plain text in the Message 
Composition Preferences window. 
See the step-by-step in the previous 
section. 



HTML attachment tliat can be opened in a Web browser. Both 
of these are a bit of a pain, though, so unless you are sure, I rec- 
ommend that you use plain text. 

Creating an HTML message 

1 . Create a new message. 

2 . From the Format menu, choose Rich Text (HTML). A for- 
matting tool bar will be added to the new message window 
(see Figure 25.1). 



Figure 25.1 

You can create a formatted mail 
message by using the formatting 
tool bar. 



Try as hard as they can 

Some email programs that aren't 
HTML capable, such as Eudora 
Light will do their best to interpret 
the HTML the best that they can. 
The basic text formatting will come 
through, although there will be arti- 
facts and leftovers from the HTML 
code. To set this behavior in Eudora 
Light, choose Special, Settings, and 
select the Styled Text preference. 
You can then select which styles 
Eudora pays attention to. 

Reply in like format 




3 . Write the text and apply formatting by using tlie buttons on 
the tool bar and the commands on the Format menu. 



Notice that in the Message 
Composition Preferences window, 
there is a "Reply to messages using 
the format in which they were sent" 
check box. If this is checked, when 
you create a reply, you will automat- 
ically use the format of the message 
to which you are replying. For 
example, if you reply to a message 
in HTML, your reply will also be in 
HTML. This is a good option to 
leave on. 



4 . Send the message as you normally do. 

Being Aware of Email Protocols 

There are two email protocols that you might use with y^our 
email account: POP or LVL\P. POP, or Post Office Protocol, is the 
more widely used on the Net. The other major protocol is 
LVLAP, or Intemet Message Access Protocol. The most important 
difference benveen them is tliat witli POP, when you check y'^our 
mail, your messages are transferred from the mail sender to y^our 
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computer (they are nonnally deleted from the ser\^er unless you 
set a preference so that they are not). With LVl/VP, messages arc 
left on the sen er, and you can read them from there. The 
advantage of this is primarily for people who read their mail 
from different computers. Each time you check your mail with 
an LMAP email account, you see the same Inbox because it is 
stored on the sender rather than on your computer. So if you 
work on a computer at work and anodier one at home, you don’t 
have to bother sending important messages to yourself at home. 
You can just sign onto your mail from home, and it will be the 
same as it was when you checked it from w^ork. 

The kind of email account you have determines whether you use 
POP or IMAP — you can’t change from one to the other without 
changing your email account. And since there isn’t much differ- 
ence in using them, it doesn’t matter all that much. The only 
case in which you should try to get an hVL\P account is if you 
frequently check your mail from different computers. LVIAI^ is 
particularly handy if you use a laptop and a desktop Mac. 

Since IMAP email remains on the sen-er, you may be wondering 
how you can ever get rid of email witli an IMAP account. After 
you marked it for deletion, the mail moves into the Deleted 
Messages folder. Then you can purge the mail, which removes it 
from the sender. The best way to do this is to check the 
“Automatically purge deleted LMAP messages” check box from 
the General Preferences window. You can also do it manually by 
choosing Purge Deleted Messages from the Edit menu. 



Appealing to the commoner 

It is a good idea to leave the 
Plain text formatting button 
selected since you can always 
aeate an HTML message by 
using the Format menu. That 
way, you have to take an action 
to create an HTML message 
since it is likely to be the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

Outlook Express and Mac OS 8.5 

Mac OS 8.5 ships with version 
4.01 of Outlook Express. If you 
are using a different version, 
some of the saeens may look 
slightly different than they do in 
this chapter, but the steps will 
probably work wTth just some 
minor deviations. 



Organizing Your Email 

As you start sending and receiving lots of mail, keeping it all in 
the Inbox will become a pain as you scroll through tons of mes- 
sages looking for the one you want. Fortunately, Outlook 
Express provides you with tools to keep yrmr email nice and tidy. 
The most important tool is the capability to create folders in 
which you can store your email. 

Outlook Express provides a number of standard folders by 
default. These are the following: 



Outlook Express and Mac OS 8.5 

Mac OS 8.5 ships with version 
4.01 of Outlook Express. If you 
are using a different version, 
some of the saeens may look 
slightly different than they do in 
this chapter, but the steps will 
probably v;ork with just some 
minor deviations. 
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The point of no return 

The Outbox is email's point of no 
return. If a message is still In the 
Outbox, you can open and change 
It If it is no longer in the Outbox 
and you have sent your mail, it is 
too late to make any changes. 

Sent Mail folder 

If you do have Outlook Express save 
all the mail that you send, it is a 
good idea to open up the Sent Mail 
folder every so often and delete any 
messages you no longer need. 
Otherwise, this folder can grow very 
large. 



You can add your o\vn folders to Outlook Express, and it is easy 
to move messages from one folder to anotlier. Here are a few 
pointers on how Outlook Express folders work: 

■ New folders are created by choosing New and then Folder 
from the File menu. When die folder is created, its name is 
selected, and you can name it whatever you would like. 

■ Folders in Outlook Express work just like folders in the 
Finder (for example, you can rename them by selecting the 
folder’s name). 

■ Subfolders widiin folders are created by selecting a folder, 
choosing File, New, and the Subfolder. Name the subfolder, 
and it will appear witliin the selected folder. 

■ The contents of a folder can be expanded or collapsed by 
clicking the triangle next to its name. 

■ Messages can be moved from one folder to another by drag- 
and-drop. 



■ Inbox. This is where all of your incoming email is stored. 

■ Outbox. This is the folder in which Outlook Express stores 
mail that you have created and put in the queue, but that has 
not actually been sent yet. 

■ Sent Mail. After you send a message, Outlook Exq^ress 
stores it in the Sent Mail folder. This is a nice way to have a 
history of the email you have sent. You can turn this off by 
unchecking the “When sending, save a copy in the Sent 
Mail folder” check box in the General Preferences window. 

■ Deleted messages. \A^en you delete a message, it is moved 
into the Deleted Messages folder, which works much like 
the Mac’s Trash. By default, this folder is emptied of all mes- 
sages when you quit Outlook Express. You can change this 
by unchecking the Empty Deleted Messages folder in the 
Startup & Quit Preferences window. 

■ Drafts. MTien you have created a message, but haven’t yet 
put it in the queue. Outlook Express stores it in the Drafts 
folder. 
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Filtering Your Email 

You can use filters to perform actions on mail that meet criteria 
that you define. For example, you can create a folder for mail 
from your best friend and set up a filter to automatically move 
mail from tliat person into that folder. Another use may be that 
you want all mail from particular people or groups to be placed 
in a folder dedicated to a specific project. 

In the following step-by-step, I will create a mail action that 
places all tlie email I receive from my pal, Jane, into a single 
folder. For this example, pretend that Jane’s email address is 
jane@someplace.net. You can use the same steps to set up a mail 
action for mail from any address. Just use a real address instead 
of my fictional one. 

Creating a filter to place mail from Jane Jones into die Mail 
from the Jane folder 

1 . Create a folder into which you want the mail moved. 

2 . From the Tools menu, choose Mail Rules. You will see the 
Mail Rules window (see Figure 25.2). 

3 . Click New Rule. You will see the Define Mail Rule dialog 
that you use to create your rule (see Figure 25.3). 




4 . Name your rule. 

5 . Check the “Apply to incoming” check box. 

6 . In the Criteria area, choose From and Is from die pop-up 
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Figure 25.2 

You can develop mail rules, more 
commonly called filters, to per- 
form certain actions on mail that 
meets your criteria. 



menus. 
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Figure 25.3 

The Define Mail Rule dialog 
enables you to aeate sophisti- 
cated rules for your mail. 



7 - Enter Jane’s address in tlie text field. 

8 . From the Action 1 pop-up menu, choose Move message. 

9 . Select the folder that you created in step 1 from the pop-up 
menu. WTien you are done, your rule should look something 
like Figure 25.4. 




Figure 25.4 

This mail rule will move any mes- 
sages from jane@someplace.net 
into the folder, Mail from Jane. 



10. Click OK. 

11. Close the Mail Rules dialog. Now, whenever you get mail 
from jane@someplace.net, it will automatically be moved 
into die Mail from Jane folder. 

Mail rules are ver\^ powerful, and the step-by-step only scratches 
the surface of what you can use them for. Open one of die 
Action pop-up menus in the Define Mail Rules to get a better 
idea of die variety of mail actions that are possible. For example, 
you can set a mail action to automatically add people from 
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whom you receive mail to your Contacts. You can also automati- 
cally redirect or fonv^ard mail to or from certain people. 

Note that you can have multiple actions for a single criteria, and 
you can have multiple criteria for a single rule. Rules are ver\^ 
powerful and once you create one or two of tliem, you will see 
how easy tliey are to create and use. 



Searching Your Email 

After you build up many folder with lots of messages, you won’t 
be able to remember the contents of each message that you have 
stored. Fortunately, Outlook Express provides a Find tool that 
you can use to search your email. 

Searching your email 

1 . Click die Find button. You will see die Find dialog (see 
Figure 25.5). 



Figure 25.5 

You can use Outlook Express' 
Find command to search your 
email. 
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2 . Enter the text for which you want to search. 

3. Use the Headers check boxes to determine which parts of 
messages that you want Oudook Express to search (From, 
To, Subject, or Body). 

4. Use the Locadon radio buttons to set die locations in which 
you want Outlook Express to search (Current Message, All 
folders, or choose a folder from the pop-up menu). 

5. Click Find. You will see a Search Results window containing 
all of the messages that contained your search text. 

6 . Click a message to read it. 

7. Wien you are done, close the Search Results window. 
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Of POP and IMAP 

There is no reason that all of your 
email accounts have to use the 
same protocol. You can use a com- 
bination of POP and IMAP accounts 
at the same time. 



Using Multiple Email Accounts 

You may find that you end up with more than one email 
account. For example, you may have a work email account and a 
personal email account, while your spouse has yet another 
account. \Vitli Outlook Express, you can access each of these 
accounts by using the same program. This makes working with 
multiple email accounts easy. 



Configuring Multiple Email Accounts 

Before you can work with additional email accounts, you have to 
configure Outlook Express to use each account. 

1 . From the Edit menu, choose Preferences. You will see the 
by-now-familiar Preferences window. 

2 . Click on Email in the left pane, 

3 . Chck New Account. You will see die New Account dialog 
(see Figure 25.6). 

Figure 25.6 

Using the New Account Dialog, 
you can set up multiple new 
email accounts. 




4 . Name the new account, set die account type, and click OK. 
You will return to the configuration window. 

5 . Complete the fields in die dialog, just as you would if you 
had to reconfigure your first account. 

6 . If you want the new account to be the default account, click 
Make Default. The default account will always be the one 
selected when you perform any action that requires you to 
select an account. 

7 - Click General to move to the Mail and News Settings 
Preferences. 
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8 . If you are using a modem to connect, uncheck the “Send 
messages immediately” check box. Adjust any other settings 
in this dialog to suit your preferences. For example, if you 
are using an IMAP account, check the “Hide deleted LMAP 
messages” check box if you do not want to see deleted mes- 
sages before they are purged. 

9. Click Message Composition. 

10- Set the Mail sending format (either plain text or HTML). 

11 . Click OK. This account will be enabled, and you can work 
widi it by using Outlook Express. 



Working with Multiple Email Accounts 

There isn’t all that much to working with multiple email 
accounts after you have them configured. Mostly, it is a matter 
of choosing the account that you want to use for a particular 
action. Here are some points of which you should be aware: 

■ When sending mail, you can choose which account it is 
from by using the Account pop-up menu. V\Tien you choose 
an account from this menu, tlie return address for that 
account will be on the mail the recipient receives. Your 
default email account will be selected automatically. 

■ MTien you send and receive email, you can choose to use 
either or both accounts (see Figure 25.6). If you choose 
Send & Receive All (Command-M), mail from all accounts 
will be sent and received. 
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■ Remember tliat your email account is separate from the 
account through which you connect to the Net. This 
enables you to use multiple email accounts with one access 
account. However, occasionally, some email accounts will 
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Auto checking mail 

If you want Outlook Express to 
automatically check your email 
at specified intervals, go to the 
General Preferences window 
and check the "Check for mail 

every minutes" check box. 

Enter the number of minutes 
between email checks. When 
this amount of time passes, 
Outlook Express will automati- 
cally check your mail in all 
accounts. If you connect 
through a modem and the con- 
nection Is down at the time, 
Outlook Express will be unable 
to check your mail. 



Figure 25.7 

Using the Send & Receive com- 
mand, you can choose to send 
and receive email for any or all of 
your email accounts. 
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not let you send mail through a mail serv-^er if you are logged 
on from an account not originating from that server’s opera- 
tor. For example, if I am logged on through my IQuest ISP 
and try to send email through my EarthLink mail account, I 
will get an error message (I can read email from it, howev- 
er). If this happens to you, you will need to configure an 
access account that corresponds to that mail account and use 
that to connect to send mail. 

■ If you want email from different accounts to automatically 
go into different folders, set up mail actions tliat move mail 
addressed to each account into specific folders. 

Using Mailing Lists 

Mailing lists are email discussions about almost any topic you 
can imagine. There are uvo basic types of mailing lists: public 
and private. Public mailing lists enable anyone to sign up for, read, 
and send messages to the mailing list. You can find public mail- 
ing lists on such diverse topics as games, music, fan clubs, com- 
puters, stock market reports, sports, comics, aviation, arts, jobs, 
pets, news, jokes, juggling, climbing, reviews, fractals, classifieds, 
and much more. 

Private mailing lists are a way for you to send mail to multiple 
recipients at the same time. These are particularly useful for 
team projects. You can set up a mailing list for each member of 
the team and use diat to send out important announcements 
(such as meeting notices) or any other information that is rele- 
vant to die project. Believe it or not, a lot of families also use 
mailing lists to keep in touch with each other and transmit fami- 
ly news all over the world. 

Using Public Mailing Lists 

Here’s how public mailing lists work. First, you send an email 
message to a specific address for each mailing list that interests 
you; your message contains a command diat requests that you be 
added to the mailing list (you will be siibstribed to the list). Then 
you receive confirmation that you have been added to the mail- 
ing list along with instructions on how to do various things with 
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the list (such as unmhsmbe). From that point on, all you have to 
do is read the messages as they are automatically sent to you. 

You can reply when you are so moved; your reply goes to every 
person on the mailing list. 

One mailing list that you should subscribe to is the Mac 
EvangeList mailing list. This list is for all things Macintosh. And 
it is a very pro Mac list — it was started by Guy Kawaski, (Apple’s 
first evangelist). 

Subscribing to the Mac EvangeList mailing list 

1 . Create a new email message. 

2 . Address the message to majordomo@public.lists.apple.com. 

3. In the body of the message, type subscribe EvayigcList-Digest 
(}^ou can leave the subject line blank). 

4. Send the message. After a time, you w'ill receive a confirma- 
tion message from the mail sender. You need to reply to this 
message. You wdll also receive a message telling you the 
results of your mailing list command (w^hich was subscribe). 

5. Open the confirmation message that you receive and reply 
to it. 

6 . In the reply, delete everything but the line of text that is 
“auth <auth_ke}o> subscribe listname your_address” — make 
sure that you remove die > sjanbol as well. 

7. Send this reply. You will receive a welcome message and 
after that you will start receiving the mailing list messages. 
Enjoy! 

Be careful if you decide to send mail to a mailing list. Make sure 
that you send mail to the correct address. There are usually tw^o 
addresses for each list: one is an administrative list, and the other 
is the address to which you send messages that you want every- 
one on the list to see. Check the information that is mailed to 
you when you subscribe to a list to learn which is w^hich. 

You can read mailing list messages just like you do any other 
email. If you subscribe to a digest version, you will see multiple 
messages combined into one. Wlien you don’t want to continue 
receiving the mailing list an}Tiiore, you will need to send the 



Digest? 

Digests are compilations of 
messages sent to a mailing list 
Instead of receiving lots of sep- 
arate messages each day, you 
will receive a single message 
that contains all of those sent to 
the list that day. Digests are 
more efficient, especially if the 
mailing list is very active. 



Keep the addresses straight 

Whatever you do, make sure 
that you use the administrative 
address to send subscribe and 
unsubsaibe commands. If you 
post these to the mailing list, 
you will receive lots of mall ask- 
ing you not to do that again 
(some of it in a rather rude 
way, too). 
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proper command to the mail server to unsubscribe fi'om it. Make 
sure that you save the welcome email you receive from all tlie 
lists to which you subscribe. Then you will alw^ays have the 
instructions you need to unsubscribe from that list. 

If you have something to contribute to the list, you can post a 
message to the list. Your message will be sent to all the members 
of that list. Be careful and consider what you post to a list. A lot 
of people will be reading your message, and if you send some- 
thing inappropriate to the list, you may get a lot of nasty email 
back in response. 

Some lists are ?/io(lerated , which means that all mail to be posted 
goes to a person or a group who screens the message to make 
sure diat it is appropriate for the list. (The Mac EvangeList is a 
moderated list). In an mwwda'ated list, it is a free-for-all, and all 
messages are immediately posted to the list. Unmoderated lists 
tend to have more traffic, but much of it is a waste of time. Still, 
if you like more free-flowing discussions, you may refer to 
unmoderated lists. 



Adding people to contacts 

A great way to add people to your 
contacts is to select a message and 
from the Tools menu, choose Add 
Sender to Contacts (Command*=). 
The sender's address will be placed 
in your contacts list for easy use. 



Creating Your Own Mailing List 

Public mailing lists can be good, but you may find that personal 
mailing lists are as useful to you. You can create personal mailing 
lists that contain one or more of your contacts. MHien you want 
to send mail to the people on your mailing list, drag the mailing 
list to a new message window. The mail will then be addressed 
to everyone whose address is part of the mailing list. 

Creating a personal mailing list 

1. Click Contacts to open your contacts. 

2 . Click the Mailing List button. 

3. Name your mailing list. The Contacts window will change 
to show the contents of that list, which w^ill be nothing 
immediately after you create it (see Figure 25.8). 

4. Click the Find People button. 

5. In the Find People window, enter the name of the person 
who you want to add to your mailing list. 
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6 . Drag the name from the Find People window onto the new 
mailing list’s window. 

7 . Repeat steps 5 and 6 until you have added everv'one diat you 
want to add. 

8 . Close the list window by clicking the Inbox. 

Sending mail by using a personal mailing list 

1 . Ex'pand the Contacts by clicking the triangle next to it. 

2. Select the mailing list to which you want to send email. 

3 . Click the Mail to button. A new message window will appear 
with the mailing list in the To field. 

4 . Create and send your message as you normally do. It will be 
sent to each address in the mailing list. 

Working with Email Attachments 

One of the best features of email is that you can send and receive 
files with your email. This makes email one of the most conve- 
nient ways to transfer files to other people. 

Understanding File Encoding 

The steps involved in attaching and receiving files are easy; 
however, sometimes getting a usable file to its destination is not 
so easy. There are lots of different file tv^^es, email packages, 
netw'orks, and computer platforms involved. Plus, because only 
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Figure 25.8 

Creating a personal mailing list is 
easy v^ith the contacts features of 
Outlook Express. 
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Changing attachment coding 

To change how files are coded 
when they are attached, use the 
Attachment encoding preference 
under the Message Composition 
preferences. 



What's MIME? 

MIME stands for Multipurpose 
Internet Mail Extensions. Basically, it 
is a set of standards for files that 
enable MIME compliant email pack- 
ages to transfer files easily and suc- 
cessfully. Outlook Express on the 
Mac and on the PC are both MIME- 
compliant. 



plain text can be sent across the Net, files are encoded before they 
are sent; when a file is encoded, it is converted into a plain text 
file. When you receive a file, it is decoded and becomes a usable 
file again. 

Sometimes the files you attach will get messed up (computer 
geeks say the file gets vmnged) when the recipient receives them. 
There are lots of ways this can happen, hut if you do a little 
investigation first, you can prevent some problems. Most of the 
time, attachments work fine. If not, you can often experiment 
until you make them work. 

You usually don’t have to worry about decoding a file that you 
receive because Outlook E.xpress will do tliat for you. Sending 
files is another matter, however. 

Before you send an attachment, try' to figure out what kind of 
computer and network the recipient is using. Here are some 
general guidelines on attachments: 

■ If the recipient is using a Macintosh, set the Encoding 
method to BinI lex — tliis is the default. This ensures that 
both ybrfaof Mac files are transferred 

■ If the recipient is using a PC, choose another encoding 
option, such as B/ise64. Base64 is a iMIME-compliant encod- 
ing format. 

■ If the recipient is using a local area network of some kind 
instead of connecting directly to the Internet — this is die 
w'ay a lot of companies connect — go ahead and try to send 
the attachment. But be sure to check with the recipient to 
make sure that he w'as able to use the file. Often, the gate- 
ways to these local networks will trash attached files, 
although email messages dieiiiselves generally get through 
just fine. 

■ If you are sending the file to another Mac user, you should 
compress the file before you attach it — make sure that you 
attach the compressed file rather than the uncompressed 
version. By compressing the file, you are making it smaller 
and thus much faster to send and receive. The Stuffit format 
is the most common compression format on the Mac. You 
will learn more about compression in the next section. 
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■ If you are sending files to a PC user who is using Windows 
3.1, stick with the 8.3 naming convention. This means that 
you should name the file with eight characters or less and 
add a three-letter e.xtension that is appropriate for the type 
of file that you are sending (.doc for a Word file for exam- 
pie). 

SEE ALSO 

► To learn more about PC file naming conventions^ see page .^97 

■ In fact, unless you are 100 percent sure that the recipient is 
using a Mac, you should try to name files that you will send 
with the three-letter extensions that are used on the 
Windows platform (such as .xls for an Excel file). This is a 
pain, but it will make the file easier to use for the PC user 
receiving it. 

When you attach files to mail, you need to set the encoding used 
(if you want to use something other than the default) and make 
sure that you have named it appropriately for the recipient. 

Understanding File Compression 

In order to make attachments as small as possible (and thus 
faster to download), it is a good idea to compress any files that 
you send. You are also likely to receive compressed files. 

On the Mac, almost all files are compressed by using the Stuffit 
format; tliese usually have .sit appended to the file’s name. On 
the PC, files are compressed by using the Zip format (the exten- 
sion is .zip). iVIac OS 8.5 comes with the utility you need to both 
compress and uncompress files. 

WTiile it is a good idea to compress files before you send them, if 
you aren’t sure that your recipient will be able to uncompress 
them (if they are using a PC for example), you can send them 
without compression. The files will take a lot longer for you to 
send and for your recipient to receive, but at least you are more 
sure that the file will be usable once it reaches its destination. 
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PC files are usually compressed 
by using the zip format. 

America Online software dou- 
bles as an excellent decompres- 
sion program for zip files. You 
can open zip files from within 
AOL, and it will decompress 
them for you. You can use the 
AOL software for this even if 
you don't have an AOL account. 
You are likely to receive a disk 
or CD with the AOL software on 
it or you can download it from 
http : / /wwv/ . aol . com . 
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It's two tools in one! 

Sluffit Expander will also decode a 
number of encoding formats as 
well. If you receive a file with an 
extension that you don't recognize, 
try using Stuffit Expander on it; if it 
is an encoded file, Stuffit Expander 
may be able to decode it for you. 

Double-clicking to unstuff 

If you double-click a stuffit archive, 
Stuffit Expander will uncompress it 
for you. 



Aladdin Systems 

Aladdin Systems can be 
contacted at http://www. 
aladdinsys.com. 

Enhanced Expander? 

The Enhanced version of Stuffit 
Expander, that is part of the 
DropStuff appliGtion, will decode 
and uncompress lots more formats 
than the free version. If you plan on 
downloading files from the Web or 
using email to send and receive 
attachments, you should definitely 
register DropStuff. 



Uncompressing Files 

When you receive a .sit file, you need to uncompress it before 
you can use it. Fortunately, Mac OS 8.5 comes with an excellent 
uncompression utility from Aladdin Systems called Stuffit 
Expander. Stuffit Expander is freeware so you can use it without 
any cost. Plus, it is easy to use. 

To use Stuffit Expander, create an alias for it on your desktop. 
Using it is just a matter of drag-and-drop. 

Preparing and using Stuffit Expander 

1 . Open the Aladdin folder that is within die Internet Utilities 
folder that is within the Internet folder on your startup disk. 

2 . Open the Stuffit Expander folder. 

3 . Select Stuffit Expander and hold down the Option and 
Command keys as you drag it to your desktop. An alias will 
be created on your desktop. 

4 . Close the folders. 

5 . Drag a compressed file (one with the .sit extension) onto the 
Stuffit Expander icon on your desktop. You will see a brief 
progress window as Stuffit Expander uncompresses the file. 
WTien it is done, the uncompressed files ivill be in the same 
folder as the compressed file was. 

Compressing Files 

Mac OS 8.5 includes Aladdin Systems’ e.xcellent DropStuff for 
compressing files. DropStuff is easy to use and is quite powerful. 
Note that the version of DropStuff included with Mac OS 8.5 is 
shareware. If you continue to use it for more than 1 5 days, you 
need to register it with Aladdin. At $30, it is a bargain. You must 
first install Drop Stuff before you can use it. 

Installing DropStuff 

1. Open the Internet Utilities folder that is within the Internet 
folder on your startup disk. Then open the Aladdin folder. 

2 . Double-click the DropStuff w/EE 4.0 Installer icon to 
launch the installer. 
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Multiple versions of compressed 
files 



If you uncompress a file or fold- 
er into a folder with a file of the 
same name, DropStuff will 
append a .1 onto the duplicate's 
name. 



Using DropStufF is also easy with drag-ancl-clrop. 

Compressing a file or folder with DropStuff 

1 . Drag the folder or file that you want to compress onto the 
DropStuff icon. If you haven’t registered it, you will see the 
registration dialog. 

2 . To use it in the demo mode, click Not Yet. Then you will 
see a progress window as the file or folder is stuffed. (After 
you register DropStuff, you move straight to the progress 
window.) The compressed file will be located in the same 
folder as the file or folder that you are compressing. It will 
have the .sit appended to its name. 



3. Click Continue. 

4. Read the Welcome message and click Continue. 

5- Click Install. 

6 . Tell DropStuff where to install the DropStuff folder and 
click Install. 

7. If you have not registered any Aladdin products, click 
Cancel in the dialog prompting you to locate a personalized 
Aladdin product. If you have registered an Aladdin product, 
find it, and the installer will transfer the information to the 
DropStuff installation. 

8 . Click OK in the “Installation was successful” window. 

9. Hold down Option and Command and drag the DropStuff 
icon onto your desktop to create an alias there. 

10. Close the folders. 



Viewing Attachments 

You can choose to view attached files from within Outlook 
Express rather tlian downloading them. Outlook Express uses 
helper applications to enable you to view the files. Because you 
are more likely to want to use help applications while you are 
using the Web, you will learn more about them in the Web 
chapters. For now, just know that you can set the helpers that 
Outlook Express uses by choosing the File Helpers preference in 
the left pane of the Preferences window. 
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SEE ALSO 

> To leam about configuring ami using helper applications^ see page 6^i 

Receiving Files Attached to Email Messages 

You will probably want to receive files attached to email mes- 
sages that are sent to you as well. 

lb receive a file attached to a message 

1. WTien you see a new message that has a paper clip symbol 
next to its subject, the message has a file attached to it (see 
Figure 25.9). 



Figure 25.9 

The message called "file" has a 
file attached-you can tell by the 
paper clip symbol. 
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2 . Open and read the message. 

3. Click on the Get attachments button (the paper clip with 
the downward arrow). You will see a pop-up menu showing 
all of the files attached to that message (see Figure 25.10), 
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4 . Choose the file you want to open from the pop-up menu. 
The file will launch just as if you had double-clicked it in 
the Finder. The file will be opened by using the helper file 
that is set for the file t}^De. 

You may w'ant to save files you receive rather than opening them 
right away. If you are working on a project, for example, you 
might want to collect all of the files in a particular folder instead 
of opening diem from the emails to which they are attached. 

Saving files when you receive them 

1 . Open the message that has a file attached. 

2 . Hold down the Option key, click the Get attachments but- 
ton, and select the file. You will be prompted to save the file 
with a standard Save dialog box. 

3 . Maneuver to where you want to save the file and click Save. 

4 . If the file is compressed (it has a .sit or .zip extension), you 
will have to uncompress it before using it. 
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Figure 25.10 

The Get attachments pop-up 
menu shows you the files that are 
attached to a message. 



Saving files 

You can make the save function 
the default (instead of viewing 
the file) by unchecking the Use 
file helpers to view attachments 
preference (in the General pref- 
erences window). If you do this, 
you will be prompted to save 
files rather than view them with 
a helper. Then when you hold 
down the Option key, you v^ll 
view the file instead of saving it. 
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Drag-and-drop 

You can also attach a file to a mes- 
sage by dragging the file onto a 
message window. Once you do, the 
file will be attached just as if you 
had followed the steps. 



Add them all at once 



If you click on the Add All button, all 
of the files in the opened folder will 
be attached to the message. 



Attaching Files to Your Email 

To send a file with an email message, you can create a message 
and then attach your files to it. 

Attaching a file to an email message 

1 . Compress the file you are going to send by using DropStufF; 
if you aren't sure that the recipient can deal with a .sit file, 
skip this step. 

2 . Create a new message or reply to a message in the usual way, 
but don’t send it yet. 

3. Click the Add Attachments button (the paper clip). 

4. In the standard file dialog box, move to the file you want to 
send (choose the stuffed version if you compressed it), high- 
light it, and click Add. The file will appear in the Attached 
Files section of the window (see Figure 25.11). 



! Figure 25.11 

The file called Archive.sit is now 
attached to the email message. 



Automatic compression 

You can set Outlook Express to 
automatically compress your attach- 
ments by going to the Message 
Composition Preferences dialog and 
checking the Compress Attachments 
check box. When you send a mes- 
sage with a file attached, Outlook 
Express will automatically use 
DropStuff to compress the file when 
it sends rt. This prevents you from 
having to manually stuff the file. The 
down side is that all the files you 
send will be compressed and if you 
some of your recipients can't deal 
with stuffed files, they won't be able 
to use them. Sometimes, it is better 
to have to think about compressing 
files for this reason. 




5. If you want to add additional files, repeat step 3 until they 
are all attached. 

6 . When you have added all of the files that you want to 
attach, click Done. The file will now appear in the bottom 
of the email message to which it is attached (see Figure 
25.12). 

7. Send the message. 
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Updating Outlook Express 

The version of Outlook Express that comes with Mac OS 8.5 is 
4.01. As with all other applications, Microsoft periodically 
updates it. To get the latest version of Outlook Express as well as 
for information and support, use your Web browser to go to 
ht tp : / /wwv/ . microsof t . com/ ie / ie40/oe / . 
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Figure 25.12 

This message has a file attached; 
it appears in the bottom pane of 
the window. 
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Understanding the Web 

You are about to experience a revolutionarv' form of communica- 
tion, which also happens to he a revolutionary’ form of entertain- 
ment, commerce, the arts, and education. The World Wide Web 
is evolving into a phenomenon, the likes of which have rarely 
been seen before. 

The World Wide Web enables you to virtually explore the world 
from your computer. And the world is only as big as your imagi- 
nation. Just imagine being able to tap into some of the finest 
university libraries in the world to do research on a paper. It’s 
possible. But there’s more. You can buy and sell goods and ser- 
vices, watch movie clips of upcoming feature films, hear fimtastic 
sounds, visit art galleries, e.xperience different tyq3es of imagery^, 
and read about any topic under the sun. Are y^ou a news junkie? 
The Web enables you to l^rowse through newspapers and maga- 
zines from all over the world. 

But the best thing about the Web is the people y’ou’ll meet 
there. You can visit personal Web pages of individuals whom you 
could never hope to meet in any other way. Visiting the Web is 
truly an amazing e.xperience. 

It’s time for the wonderfiil World Wide Web. Weady? 

Understanding URLs 

URLs (Unifonn Resomrc Locators) arc frmdamental to exploring 
the Web; URLs are a standardized way of identifying places on 
the Internet. They function just as street addresses do, and they 
also tell y'our Web browser what kind of Internet service you will 
be accessing when y^ou move to that URL. 

URLs look like the following: 

codc://xxx. somewhere. zzz/document 

Each of the elements of a URL are explained in the following 
list: 
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■ The service code. This is the type of Internet sendee that 
you will be using when you move to the URL. Table 26.1 
lists soim of the codes you may see. Although there are a 
number of different codes, those in Table 26.1 are the most 
common. Once you get the hang of these codes, any others 
you see won’t cause you any trouble. 

Table 26.1 URL codes and the services they represent. 



Service Code 


Service 


Comment 


htt]) 


World Wide Web 


The htt]) code indicates a World Wide 
Web site. You’ll use URLs with this 
code frequently. 


https 


World Wide Web 


The https indicates a secure Web site; 
when you transmit data to and from an 
htt]i site, it is enciypted for security 
purposes. 


fq) 


File Transfer 
Protocol 


You’ll use ftp URLs when downloading 
files from the Internet. 


mailto 


Email 


You’ll use mailto when sending email via 
a Web brow'ser and some email 






programs. 


news 


Usenet News 


You’ll see news URLs when reading 
Usenet News. 


Ble 


A file 


This code indicates that what you are 



looking at is a file on your Mac. 



SEE ALSO 

>■ To learn about ttriVsgroups^ see Chapter zS^ *"Rcadiug News^oups'" 

m The domain name. The next part is the address of the 
sen^r that is hosting the Web site. For example, xxx.some- 
wberc.zzz stands for a particular Internet sen^ice on a specific 
computer somewhere on the Net. The domain xxx.some- 
where.zzz can refer to many different kinds of machines 
located all over the world, everything from large computers 
at major universities to a PC in someone’s home. Usually, 
the XXX will be the service code that you are using — www for 
the World Wide Web, ftp for file transfer protocol, and so 
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Codes and syntax 

You should know that of the codes 
listed in Table 26 . 1 , the mailto and 
the news don't use the two slashes 
(//) after the code. So a mail URL 
may look like this: 

mailto:bradm@iquestnet 

Sometimes a URL will end with a 
slash (/) and sometimes it won't. 



Usually, you don’t have to vvorr}' about these details as you’ll 
either be entering URLs as you find them or just clicking the 
mouse button to indicate where you want to go. VVTien you do 
type a URL, just type it as shown and you’ll be fine. 

You primarily use URLs in a Web browser such as Internet 
Explorer, although you can also use them in sendee-specific 
applications, such as email clients. Of course, they are superflu- 
ous in single-purpose applications since there is only one place 
that the address can point to (an email address in an email pro- 
gram, for example). 

Do you hate to t)^ie? I do. I personally am waiting for the day 
when voice recognition becomes a practical reality, like in “Star 
Trek.” Computer do this, co??ip liter do that. But, until then, typing 
is a way of life and URLs arc long, ugly beasts. Unfortunately 
for all of us, we just have to deal with them. 

Fortunately, you don’t have to type many URLs you use. Often, 
you can use a URL by clicking on something with your mouse 
or by copying and pasting it. And with favorites (which you will 
learn about in a later section), you really only have to type a 
URL once. 



on. The someivhcre.com identifies the particular computer; it 
is the computer’s Internet name. This part is very similar to 
ever\'thing after the @ in an email address. 

■ The document. The last part, document, is the specific item 
to which you’re moving; it can represent anything from a 
Web page to a file that you w'ant to download, to a news- 
group message, and so on. How^ever, document won’t be part 
of every URL you see. Sometimes, you’ll see a URL to a 
specific sen^r rather than a document. In this case, the 
URL w'ill end with xxx.somewhere.zzz/. 



That’s enough about URLs. It’s time to get on the Web. 
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Introducing Microsoft's Internet 
Explorer 

Mac OS 8.5 includes an excellent Web browser, Microsoft’s 
Internet Explorer, as its default Web browser (see Figure 26.1). 

In addition to basic Web surfing, Internet Explorer provides 
many excellent features that you can use to get the most out of 
your Web experiences. 




Previously, Netscape Navigator was the default Mac Web brows- 
er. The two programs are fairly similar and have been battling it 
out for market dominance. Netscape Navigator is also an excel- 
lent application (see Figure 26.2). Each program e.xcels in certain 
areas, but you are likely to prefer one over the other for aesthet- 
ic or other reasons. Since Netscape Navigator is also free to use, 
there is no reason that you shouldn’t try it for yourself to see 
which you prefer, especially since Netscape Navigator is also 
included on the Mac OS 8^5 CD-ROM. 



Figure 26.1 

Internet Explorer is an excellent 
Web browser. 



Using Navigator 

While Netscape Navigator is no 
longer the Macis default Web 
browser, it is still Included on 
the Mac OS 8.5 installation CD. 
There is no reason that you 
canft install it from the CD and 
try it for yourself. To install 
Navigator, run the Install Mac 
OS 8.5 application, use the 
Customize option, and then 
choose the Customized 
Installation option for the 
Internet Access software. Check 
the Netscape Navigator check 
box and continue v/ith the 
install. Netscape Navigator ver- 
sion 4.C5 will be installed on 
your Mac. See Appendix A, 
llnstalling and Maintaining the 
Mac 0S,l for more information 
on running the installer to install 
components. 
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Figure 26.2 

Netscape Navigator is also a very 
powerful and easy-to-use Web 
browser. 




Choosing the browser that is right 
for you 

Since you have a choice of 
browsers, which should you use? 
That depends on your personal 
preferences. Frankly, they both work 
similarly. The differences between 
them are relatively minor, and If you 
can use one, you can use the other 
with just a little exploration. You 
may end up using them both at cer- 
tain times. After you are comfort- 
able using Internet Explorer, I 
suggest that you give Navigator a try 
and see which browser you prefer. 



For the remainder of this chapter and the next, you will be 
learning how to use Internet Explorer, but you can do tlie same 
tasks similarly in Netscape Na\dgator. The terminology^ and 
commands are slightly^ different, but once y^ou can use one, y^ou 
can use the other. 

Understanding the Anatomy of a 
Web Page 

Web pages, just like email messages, have a certain stnacture. 
With a Web page, the structure is even simpler because there 
really isn’t much to them, from the user’s point-of-view any^^ay 
(see Figure 26.3). The Web page itself is within the inside bor- 
ders of the window. Everything else you see is part of Internet 
Explorer (which you will learn about in a few pages). Witliin 
Web pages, y^ou will see text, graphics, and links. Text and 
graphics you’ll no doubt understand. Links are the only thing 
that really makes a Web page different from many other docu- 
ments that you view. Links are simply pointers to someplace else. 
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That place may be another Web page, a different part of die 
current Web page, a larger view of a graphic, a file, and so on. 
Most links are shown by underlined text, but many graphics also 
contain links. Using a link is simple — click a link and move to 
wherever it points. 




& 
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o 



0 



4 



Figure 26.3 

Your basic, everyday Web page 
(not really, CNN is more useful 
than your everyday Web page). 

^ Text links 
Q Search box 
Q TOC links 
Q Advertising banner 
Q Link buttons 



Some Web sites use frames, which simply divide the page into 
different sectors (see Figure 26.4). Usually the frame on the left 
contains a live list of contents of the site. To move to a particu- 
lar area, you simply click it in the left frame. Sometimes, you 
can resize frames and sometimes you can’t. It depends on how 
the page is designed. Frames were in vogue for a while, but once 
every^one who used them figured out that they were harder for 
both Web page creator and \iewer to work with, they w^ere not 
used as much anymore. 
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Figure 26.4 

Access National Mortgage's Web 
site (www.someplace.com) uses 
frames. 



O Frames 



That is about all you need to know about how a Web page is 
constructed — for now anyway. 



Surf ing the Web 



As you use the Web, you'll hear a lot 
of words and phrases that begin 
with "hyper." These terms sound 
complicated, but all you really need 
to know is that "hyper" usually indi- 
cates that there are links among the 
information presented. Hypertext 
means that certain words are linked 
to other words in the same docu- 
ment, and in the Web's case, words 
on other documents. You usually 
activate these links by clicking on a 
word, words, or a graphic. (You can 
also see hypertext in many Mac 
online help systems when you click 
on certain terms to move to detailed 
explanations of those terms or relat- 
ed terms.) 



Before you get into more complicated information, take your 
first cruise on the Web. There are tliree basic ways to move 
around. You can use links, enter a URL directly, or set and use 
favorites. 

Just like email, there are three basic steps in order to use the 
Web. These are the following: 

1 . Connect to die Net (as with email, if you configure Remote 
Access to allow it, Internet Explorer will automatically con- 
nect to the Net for you). 
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2 . Launch Internet Explorer and use the Web. 

3. When you are done, disconnect from the Net. 

Browsing the Web 

The method that really makes the Web “the Web” involves 
moving by using hypertext links. These links are “gateways” to 
other sites. You can spot links by looking for underlined words, 
different colored text, and graphics. Each of these links can 
indicate a link to another site. You simply activate die link and 
move to the site it links with by clicking on the link. Go ahead 
and tr\^ it. 

Browsing the Web 

1. Connect to die Net (from the Apple menu, choose Remote 
Access Status, when the window appears click Connect, and 
wait for the status information to appear). 

2 . Launch Internet Explorer (an alias to it is located in the 
Internet folder that is on your startup disk). If you config- 
ured your Home page to Apple’s Web site as described in 
Chapter 23, you will see Apple’s Web site (see Figure 26.1). 

3. Click on links to move to other pages. 

4. V\dien you are done browsing, move back to Remote Access 
Status and click Disconnect. 

Amazing isn’t it? The Web is one of the few things in life that 
does live up to its media hype. But wait. What if you want to go 
to a specific Web page for which you don’t see a link? 

Using URLs 

You will see URLs for Web sites all over the place including 
television, newspapers, magazines, advertisements, and so on. 
How do you visit a site when you have its URL? It’s not any 
more difficult than following a link. 



A networked Mac 



If your Mac has access to the 
Internet because it is part of a 
"hard-wired" network (it is 
physically connected to the net- 
work), you don't need to con- 
nect and disconnect You are 
always on the Net. 

Letting Internet Explorer do the 
work for you 

If you have Remote Access con- 
figured to allow automatic con- 
nections, you can just open 
Internet Explorer, and it will con- 
nect for you. See the "Finishing 
Your Configuration" section of 
Chapter 23, "Connecting Your 
Mac to the Net," for details. 

Watch for the hand 



When you are moving your cur- 
sor around a Web page, v/atch 
for it to change to a hand. 

When the cursor changes to a 
hand, it means that you are 
over a link. Click on the left 
mouse button to move to the 
site that the link points to. 

Or watch for the URL 



Another way for you to tell that 
your cursor is over a link is to 
watch the lower left-hand part 
of the screen. When you are 
over a link, you'll see the URL 
of the site to which the link 
points. If you are not over a 
link, you won't see a URL there. 

And follow your links! 

Also notice that links you have 
followed change color to indi- 
cate that you have followed 
those links. This can be useful 
when you are really roaming far 
and wide because you can 
avoid going places that you 
have already been. You can set 
the colors that are used to track 
links in Internet Explorer's 
Preferences window. 
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No need to close Internet Explorer 



Using a URL to move to a Web page 



You don't have to quit Internet 
Explorer just because you discon- 
nect from the Net If you leave it 
open, you can see the last page that 
you visited. In fact, you can use this 
page just as you could when you 
were online, except that links won't 
work (although you may have some 
pages stored on your hard drive, see 
the next chapter for details on how 
this works). 



1 . Connect to the Net if you disconnected since the previous 
step-by-step. 

2 . Move back to Internet Explorer. 

3- Choose Open Location from the File menu or press 
Command-L. You will see the Open Internet Address 
window (see Figure 26.5). 




Another way to do the same thing 

Instead of using the Open Location 
command, you can enter the URL 
directly in the Address box that is 
just below the tool bar. You can 
even modify the URL that is already 
in the box-this may save you some 
typing. When you have the URL the 
way you want it, press Return to 
move there. 

URL tips 

There are some shortcuts you can 
use when you enter URLs. When 
the URL contains www, you can skip 
the http:// part. If the server address 
for a site is www.something.com, 
you can just type the something (for 
example, to move to Apple's Web 
site at http://www.apple.com, just 
type apple). 



4. Enter the URL to which you want to mov^e. After a few 
moments, die Web site will begin downloading, and you 
can read text and graphics on the page that you are down- 
loading. 

5. Wlicn you are done browsing, move back to Remote Access 
Status and click Disconnect. 

Although entering URLs is easy enough, they can be long and a 
pain to type. Fortunately, using Internet Explorer favorites, you 
really have to enter a URL only once. 

Setting and Using Favorites 

Hie third way to navigate is to use favorites. Favorites are an 
easy way to store URLs to which you may want to return; they 
make going back to sites extremely easy. All you have to do is 
select a favorite to quickly move back to that site. 

Setting and using favorites 

1. Connect to the Net and launch Internet Explorer. 

2 . Press Conimand-L, type am in the Open Internet Address 
dialog box, and press Return. You will move to the excellent 
CNN interaedve Web site from which you can get more 
news than anyone could possibly use. 
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3 - From the Favorites menu, choose Add Page to Favorites (or 
press Command-D). 

4 . Now press Command-L and this time enter weathe?' and 
then press Return. This will take you to The Weather 
Channel’s Web site. 

5 . Press Comniand-D to create a favorite since you are proba- 
bly going to want to come back to this site. 

6 . Select the URL in die Address bar and nqie 7?iacworldy then 
press Return. This takes you to the Macworld magazine site 
(see Figure 26.6). 




Figure 26.6 

This is the Web home of 
Macworld magazine. 



7 . Press Command-D. 

8 . Now move to the MacFixIt site at http: //wwv/. macfixit.com. 

9. Press Command-D to add a favorite for this site. 

10. Now move back to the CNN Interactive site by opening 
the Favorites menu and choosing CNN Interactive (see 
Figure 26.7). 



A head start on your favorites 

In Figure 26.7, you can see that 
there are already some folders 
that contain favorites on the 
Favorites menu. These are pre- 
installed and are ready for you 
to use. They are mostly Mac 
related sites that you will find 
very useful. 
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! Figure 26.7 

Moving back to a favorite site is 
I as easy as selecting the favorite 
from the Favorites menu. 
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11. Now click on the Favorites tab on the left side of tlie 
Internet Explorer window. You can see your favorite sites 
listed (see Figure 26.8). 



Figure 26.8 

You can use the Favorites tab in 
the Internet Explorer window to 
quickly move to a favorite Web 
she. 



Facts of Web Life 



Here's a fact that you can hang onto 
as a certainty: Int&net resources are 
always changing. 

Sites are becoming available; sites 
are disappearing; and sites are 
changing their URLs. Some loations 
are popular and hard to get on. The 
bottom line is that you may try to 
move to a site and not be able to log 
on. You may even get a message 
saying that the site is no longer avail 
able. Or you may see a message that 
the site is too full for you to enter. 

If any of this happens to you, you 
can do one of two things. You can 
throw up your hands in disgust, yell 
that this Internet thing doesn't work, 
and put your modem in the trash. Or 
you can just try the site again later. If 
you're going to use the Internet, you 
have to be a bit flexible. So, recog- 
nize right now that the Net, just like 
life itself, isn't perfect. 




12. Click a favorite in the Favorite pane that opens to move to 
that site. 

13. Click the Favorites tah again to collapse the Favorites pane. 

14. You can move back to any of the other sites for which you 
created favorites just as easily. 
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Organizing Favorites 

Adding and UvSing favorites is so easy tliat you are bound to pile 
up a lot of them as you move about the Web. Internet Explorer 
provides tools that you can use to keep your favorites organized 
so that they remain easy to use. 

Organizing favorites 

1. Click the Favorites button at the top of the Internet 
Explorer window. You will see the Favorites window (see 
Figure 26.9). You can use this window to manage and orga- 
nize your favorites. You will see the favorites that you creat- 
ed in the previous step-by-step. 
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Figure 26.9 

You can use the Favorites window 
to manage your favorites. 



2 . From the Favorites menu, choose New Folder. A new^ folder 
will appear in the Favorites window’. 

3. Name the folder; in this case, name it New\s & Weather. 

4. Drag the CNTN and The Weather Channel favorites into 
the new folder. 

5. Create another new folder called Mac Support Sites and put 
the AlacFixIt site into it. 



Favorite folders 

Favorite folders act just like 
Finder folders do. You can 
rename them, place other fold- 
ers inside them, expand or col- 
lapse them, and so on. You can 
also drag them to change their 
order. 

Using the predefined favorites 



6 . Create another folder, call tliis one Mac New^s Sites, and put 
your Macw'orld favorite into this folder. Your Favorites fold- 
er should now look something like Figure 26.10. 



Donit forget to explore the fold- 
ers of favorites that were 
installed when you installed 
Internet Explorer. For example, 
the Maavorld site is already part 
of the Macintosh Publications 
folder. But add it to the Mac 
News Sites folder just so you 
get the hang of it. 
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Figure 26.10 



These favorites are now a bit 
more organized. 



7 . Close the Favorites window. 

8. Open the Favorites menu and choose one of the Favorites 
folders that you just created. It will be a hierarchical menu 
from which you can choose the favorites in the folder (see 
Figure 26.1 1). 



Figure 26.11 

The Favorites menu becomes a 
hierarchical one based on the 
folders that you aeated within 
the Favorites window. 



Yet another way to view favorites 

The bar just below the Address bar 
is the Favorites bar. You can add 
your favorites to those already 
installed in this bar and move to 
one by clicking its button on the bar. 
To do this, open the Favorites tab 
and drag a favorite onto the Favorite 
bar. You will then see the favorite on 
the bar. 

To remove a favorite from the bar, 
open the Favorites window and 
delete the favorite from within the 
Toolbar Favorites folder that is creat- 
ed as soon as you add a favorite to 
the Favorites bar. Deleting a favorite 
from this folder does not remove 
the favorite from its other locations, 
so it will still be accessible from the 
Favorites tab. 



fiivonti'i 




CD Mac Support SItet 
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9. Click the Favorites tab. This pane is also organized accord- 
ing to the work you did in the Favorites window (see Figure 
26.12). Just click a favorite to move to that site. 

You can see that it is simple to keep your favorites organized. 
There are a few more things that you can use to work with 
favorites. These are the following: 

■ You can add a divider betw'een favorites or between the 
Favorite folder by using the New Divider command on the 
Favorites menu. The divider will be added below the folder 
that you have selected when you choose the command. 
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■ You can sort the favorites items by clicking the newspaper 
icon in the upper left corner of the Favorites window. The 
favorites will be sorted according to item name. 

■ You can use die New Favorite command to manually add 
favorites and to subscribe to Web sites (you’ll learn more 
about this in the next chapter). 

Getting Info on Favorites 

If you select a favorite in the Favorites window nand then do a 
Get Info (from the File menu or by pressing Command-I), you 
will see the Info dialog for that favorite (see Figure 26.13). 

The Info dialog contains a niimher of tabs, which are the 
following: 

■ Info. With the Info tab, you can see the name, address, and 
comments for the site that the favorite represents. You can 
modify any of the fields shown by edidng them. 

■ Subscribe. This tab enables you to work with subscriptions 
(you’ll learn about subscribing to sites in the next chapter). 
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Figure 26.12 

The Favorites tab is also based on 
how you have organized your 
favorites in the Favorites window. 



Manually creating favorites 

If you manually create a new 
favorite by choosing the New 
Favorite command (or 
Command-K), you will see an 
empty info dialog into which 
you can manually enter all the 
information needed to create 
the favorite. 
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Figure 26.13 

The Get Info command works on 
favorites, and you have a number 
of options with which to work. 




■ Account. Some Web sites offer services for which you have 
to have an account before you can use the site. Sometimes, 
you have to pay for such an account, while other times it 
will be free. In either case, you can store your username and 
password for that site in this tab’s window, and Internet 
Explorer will automatically enter that information for you. 
You also can enter your domain into this tab as an additional 
security check. Be careful, though, because if you use this 
tab, anyone who can access your computer and get onto the 
Net can use the site witli your account on it. Only use this 
feature if your Mac is secure (there aren’t a lot of people 
using it). 

■ Schedule. This is used to set a time at which Internet 
Explorer will update your subscription to a site. You will 
learn how to use this in the next chapter. 

■ Notify. This is another subscription related function. 

■ Offline. You can have Internet Explorer download a site to 
your iMac so that you can browse it while you are not con- 
nected to die Net. W^ly would you want to do this? If you 
have an account that is hard to access during peak hours, 
you might want the site to be downloaded to your Mac at a 
less busy dme, and then you could explore it from your Mac 
whenever you wanted to. Also, the site will be much faster 
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to use from your Mac than it is from the Net. The down 
side is that a site will consume a lot of hard disk space. You 
will learn how to use this in tlie next chapter. 

Touring Internet Explorer 

You have already used a number of Internet Explorer’s features, 
but now let’s take a few minutes to explore some of the com- 
mands and interface elements that you will be using. 

Using the Tool bar 

Just under the menu bar is the tool bar. You can activate these 
buttons by clicking on them. Not much explanation is required, 
but just in case they don’t make sense to you instantly, here’s the 
Readei'^s Digest version of w'hat each one does. 

■ Back and Forward. These buttons take you either back to 
the last page you visited or forward to the next page in the 
list of sites you have visited. 

■ Stop. This one stops everv’^thing Internet Explorer is doing. 

If you try to move to a site and it is taking forever and a day, 
click on this to make Internet Explorer stop what it is doing. 

You will probably use this button quite a bit. 

■ Refresh. This button refreshes die current page, which 
makes Internet Explorer go get the page again. Occasionally, 
a page will have problems when you tn^ to load a page to 
your machine. Other times, such as with weather maps or 
stock quotes, the data on the page may have changed. This 
button tells Internet Explorer to reload the page to clear any 
errors and get any new data. 

■ Home. This button takes you back to your Home page. You 
will learn about this in a later section. 
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■ Search. The Search button takes you to your default search 
site. If you configured the default search site in the Internet 
application to be http://wvAv.yahoo.com as in the step-by-step 
in Chapter 23, you will move to the Yiihoo site when you 
click tliis button. 

SEE ALSO 

> T() Ic/irn how to search the IVch, see page 659 

■ Mail. This button opens Outlook E.vpress (if it is configured 
to be your defiuilt email program). 

■ Favorites. This one opens the Favorites window in which 
you can organize your favorites. 

■ Larger and Smaller buttons. These buttons increase or 
decrease the size of the fonts used to display a Web page, 

■ Preferences. Hiis one opens the Preferences window that 
you use to configure Internet E.xplorer. You’ll learn about 
this in a later section. 



Http? 

The http that you see at the begin- 
ning of Web URLs stands for 
HyperText Transfer Protocol. This is 
the language, or set of standards, 
that enable Web servers to provide 
Web pages in a standard and 
consistent format that your Web 
browser understands. 



Using the Address Bar 

Sometimes when you’re crawling around the Web, you can get 
lost. If you want to see your present URL, just look in die 
Address bar diat is just underneath the tool bar. It always shows 
your present location. As you have already learned, you can also 
move to a URL by entering it in this box and pressing die 
Return key. 

The downward facing arrow next to the Address bar is used with 
die Autocomplete feature. With this feature, Internet Explorer 
tries to select a site from the history list (you will learn about 
diis in a later section) to fill in URLs as you type them in die 
Address bar. Wlien Autocomplete finds matches, the arrow 
becomes active. You can click on it to choose a URL from die 
pop-up menu that appears. 

Using the Explorer Bar 

You have already seen how die Favorites tab works. There 
are three additional tabs on the Explorer bar. These are the 
following: 
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■ Channels. Channels are Web sites that you view regularly 
because you find the infonnation useful or at least entertain- 
ing. A channel is downloaded to your Mac from where you 
view it. As the site changes, the update is downloaded to 
your Mac according to a set schedule. You can view these 
channels by clicking the Channel tab to open the Channel 
area and then clicking the channel that you want to view. 
Since channels are so similar to subscriptions, you can read 
about subscriptions, and then you will also be able to use 
channels. 

■ History. As you visit sites, Internet Explorer keeps track of 
the sites you visit and maintains a histor)^ of your Web trav- 
els. You can use the History tab to quickly move back to any 
site that you have visited. You will learn how^ to work with 
the History^ feature in a later section of this chapter. 

■ Search. The Search tab enables you to perfonn a search in 
the tab’s window^ while you are exploring the results of your 
search in the main Internet Explorer window. You will learn 
more about searching the Web in the next chapter. 

Using Status and Security Information 

And last, in the bottom left corner of die Internet Explorer win- 
dow', is die status display area. Here you see messages from 
Internet Explorer telling you what it is doing or what is happen- 
ing with the current Web page. One of the most useful diings 
you see here is the status of a Web page as it downloads into 
your computer. From this, you can get an idea of how' long 
the page wdll take to fully load. Keep your eyes on the status 
area as you move around because it wTll help you know w'hat is 
going on. 

Another important feature of die status area is that it will show' 
you when you are dealing with a secure Web site. This is indi- 
cated by a lock icon as well as a te.xt message (see Figure 26.14). 
You’ll learn more about Web security in die next chapter. 
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Lose the tabs 

You can turn off the Explorer bar 
with the Browser Display 
Preferences. 
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Figure 26.14 

You can tell that this is a secure 
Web site by the lock icon and text 
message in the status area of the 
Internet Explorer window. 
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Using the Menu Bar 

Internet Explorer also has a menu bar that contains lots of com- 
mands. You have used some of these and many are replicated by 
the buttons in the tool bar. You will learn about some additional 
commands in die other sections in tiiis chapter as well as die 
next chapter. 



Internet application 

You can also use the Internet appli- 
cation (in the Control Panels folder) 
to set your Home page. Setting it 
there will cause all your Web 
browsers to use it Configuring It 
within Internet Explorer will only 
cause that Home page to be used 
in Internet Explorer. 



Configuring Internet Explorer 
Preferences 

Just like any odier application, tiiere are a number of preferences 
for Internet Explorer that you can set to make Internet Explorer 
work better for you. There are lots of preferences that you can 
configure, and you will learn about some of tiiem in the sections 
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about particular topics (for example, you will learn about the 
security preferences in the security' section in the next chapter). 
In this section, you will learn about some of the more basic pref- 
erences that you may want to configure. 

Setting Your Home Page 

In Web-speak, the Home page is the term used for the page that 
your Web browser automatically goes to when you launch it. 

You can set your Home page to be any page you want it to be. In 
Chapter 23, you configured Internet Explorer to go to Apple’s 
Web site as your Home page (see Figure 26.1). 

But the Home page you choose is up to you. Use the following 
steps to change your Home page — just in case the mood ever 
strikes you. 

Changing your Home page 

1. Move to the site that you want to use for your Home page. 
In this step-by-step, I’ll use the CNN page as an example, 
but you can use any site that you choose. 

2 . Move into the Address bar and copy the URL for the site 
that you want to be your new Home page. 

3. Click the Preferences button. 



Home Pages Everywhere 

There are really two "kinds" of 
Home pages. I'm talking about 
the first one here: the page that 
Internet Explorer automatically 
loads when you start it. The 
other kind is the Home page on 
every Web server (a Web server 
is a computer on which Web 
pages are presented for your 
browsing pleasure). In this con- 
text, the Home page is the base 
upon which all the pages at a 
particular Web site are built 

How can you tell that you are 
on the Home page of a server? 
Just look at the URL. If it ends 
with the server portion of the 
address, you're visiting the 
Home page of that site. Want an 
example? The URL for the pub- 
lisher of this book is http : / / 
WWW. mop . com/. Anytime 
that you see a URL like this- 
without any document title after 
the 

last/-then you know you’re at 
that site's Home page. 

Finding Home 



4 . In the Internet Explorer Preferences window, click the 
Home/Search tab. You will see preferences you can use 
to set your Home page and the default search site (see 
Figure 26.15). 

5 . Move into the Address field and select the current address of 
your Home page. 

6 . Paste the URL you copied earlier over the current URL. 

7 . Click OK. From now' on, this page will open w'hen you open 
Internet Explorer and w'hen you click the Home button. 



Here's a related browsing tip. 
You can move to the Home 
page of any Web site by delet- 
ing everything in the URL after 
the server address. For example, 
pretend that you moved into the 
Weather page of the CNN site, 
the URL is v/ww . cnn . com 
/WEATHER/. To quickly move 
back to that site's Home page, 
you an delete/^VEATHf/yfrom 
the address in the Address bar 
and press the Return key. This 
will move you back to 
vwvw.cnn.com, which is the 
Home page of the CNN site. Try 
this when you move to various 
URLs to explore a site's Home 
page. 
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Figure 26.15 

You can change your Home 
page with the Home/Search 
preferences. 
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Here are a few more Home page related tips: 

■ The Use None button will blank out the Home page so that 
you see a blank screen when you start Internet Explorer. 
This can be useful if there isn’t a Web page tliat you like to 
see each time you open Internet Explorer and connect to the 
Net. There is no use wasting time downloading a Home 
page that you don’t want to see anj^vay. 

■ The Use Default button resets your Home to Microsoft’s 
page at http://home.microsoft.com. 

■ W'lien checked, the “xAutomatically go to diis Home Page 
when opening a new window” check box applies your Home 
page to any new Web browser windows that you open (you 
can have multiple Internet Explorer windows open at die 
same time). If you uncheck this box, a new window will be 
blank when you open it. 

If you want your Home page to be in your Favorites folder, you 
can make it so. 

Setting your Favorites folder to be your Home page 

1 . From the File menu, choose Open File. 

2 . Maneuver to the Favorites.html file. This will be located 
within the Explorer folder that is in the Preferences folder. 

3. Select the Favorites.html file and click Open. Your favorites 
will open into a Web page. 
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4- Copy the address shown in the Address bar. 

5. Move back to the Home Page Preferences and paste this 
address into the Address field. 

6 . Click OK. Now your Home page will be in your favorites 
(see Figure 26.16). This is good because the page takes 
almost no time to load, and it gives you quick and easy 
access to all of your favorite sites. 




Setting the Internet Explorer Window Display 

There are lots of ways to change how the Internet Explorer win- 
dow looks and what tools and bars that you see on it. Open the 
Internet Explorer Preferences window and click Brow'ser Display 
(see Figure 26.17). You will see the following options: 

■ Colors. These options enable you to change the appearance 
of the text and links that you see on a page. You can change 
the color of text, the background, links you have viewed, and 
links that you haven’t Mewed by clicking the color bars next 
to each option. VMien you do, you will see the familiar 
Color Picker. You can use this to customize the colors used 
for each item. 



Figure 26.16 

This Home page contains the 
favorites I have set 



Opening HTML files 

You can use the steps that you 
used to set your favorites as 
your Home page to open any 
HTML files on your Mac You 
can browse for them with the 
Open File command just as you 
can with any other application. 
You can also set any HTML file 
to be your Home page. 

Internet Explorer's help system 
is really a set of HTML pages 
stored on your Mac Choose 
Internet Explorer Help from the 
Help menu and take a look at 
the URL You will see fileV// at 
the beginning. This means that 
the address is a file on your 
Mac The rest of the address will 
be the path to that file, with the 
last part being the name of the 
file itself. 
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Figure 26.17 

Internet Explorer enables you to 
customize the appearance of and 
controls in its window. 



Browsing the Web: The Basics 




■ Text size. You can use this pop-up menu to set the relative 
size of text. 

■ Underline links. By default, links are underlined so that 
you can easily distinguish them from regular text. You can 
uncheck this box to remove the underline. 

■ Toolbar settings. You can use these settings to change the 
appearance of the tool bars that you see and to see if partic- 
ular tool bars are present or not. You can also change the 
appearance of the spinning Internet Explorer icon. 

Setting Web Content 

You don’t have to take Web pages as they come. You can deter- 
mine how pages are displayed by Internet Explorer, including if 
some content is displayed at all. The Web Content Preferences 
enable you to do this. Access them by clicking Web Content in 
the Internet Explorer Preferences window (see Figure 26 . 18 ). 
The content options are the following; 

■ Page Content. 'Fhese settings determine how particular 
kinds of content are handled by Internet Explorer. For 
example, the show pictures preference determines whether 
grai)hics are displayed at the highest possible quality or with 
the highest possible speed. The Animated GIFs preference 
determines if animations loop continuously or play only 
once per page loading. 
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■ Active Content. Active content is content with which you 
interact with controls. This area enables you to set how 
active content is used. Unless you really understand this, you 
should leave these preferences set to their default values. 

■ Progressive Formatting. As Web pages load, not all items 
are loaded at the same time. Usually, text loads first. Then 
individual graphics and files (such as movies) load. This 
enables you to read text while the related graphics are still 
loading onto your computer. As the graphics load, the page 
is refreshed so that it looks its best. If you use a modem 
(which is a slow connection), you want this refreshing to 
happen as each image is loaded so that the page looks as 
good as it can while the other images are loading. If you use 
a network, there is no reason to have the refresh done after 
each image. Pages load so quickly that the refresh just wastes 
resources. If you use a network, set the “Refresh after all 
images are loaded” radio button. If you use a modem, leave 
the default radio button selected. 

Exploring Your Web History 

As you travel the Net, Internet Explorer diligently makes a list 
of each site you visit. This list makes it easy to get back to any 
site that is still on the Histor)^ list. 
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Figure 26.18 

You can determine how the 
content of Web pages is handled 
by IE. 
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Figure 26.19 

Using the History tab, you can 
quickly move back to any site that 
you have recently visited. 



Changing History 

To set the number of sites that 
Internet Explorer remembers that 
you have visited, choose the 
Advanced pane of the Internet 
Explorer Preferences window. 
Change the amount shown in the 

"Remember the last sites visited" 

field. The default value is 300. 

Autocomplete 

If you leave the Autocomplete 
option on (It is on by default), 
Internet Explorer will try to complete 
URLs as you type them into the 
Address bar. It uses the History list 
to do this. As you type, Internet 
Explorer finds all of the sites that 
match what you have typed and 
puts the closest match Into the 
address field for you. As you keep 
typing, Internet Explorer refines the 
matches until there is only one left. 

Day by day 

Internet Explorer aeates folders into 
which it places the sites you have 
visited on previous days. To move 
back to a site you visited on a partic- 
ular day. open the folder with that 
day's date and click the site. 



Browsing the Web: The Basics 



There are a couple of ways you can use the Histor}^ list. 

Visiting the past with the History list 

1. From the E.xplorer bar, click the Histor)^ tab. You will see a 
list of all the sites you have visited (see Figure 26.19). 




2 . To move to a site, click it. 

3. Click the Histor}^ tab to close the Explorer bar. 

4. Open the Go menu. You wTll see the History list on the 
menu (see Figure 26.20). 

5. Choose a site from the list to move to it. 

6 - To see the full list of sites on the Histor}^ list, choose Open 
Histor)^ from the Go menu. 
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Buck 
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Home Paqg 
S earch the Internet 









3 The Weather Channel • Home Page 
Q Internet Explorer IlGln 
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_ Internet Explorer Help 
[j Internet Explorer Help 
[2) Internet Explorer Help 
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My Excite Channel 
Q Internet Explorer Help 

http://wwwxnn.cuniAVEATHER/ 

Macworld Online 

3 ict Credit Union - PC Connections 
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Q Brad Miser's Bookmarks 
O Quickenxom by Qnickcnxom Home Page 
Q Internet Explorer Help 
Q Internet Explorer Help 
Q Internet Explorer lielp 
Q Internet Explorer Help 
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Using Great Web Sites 



After you have used the Web for a while, you will develop quite 
a list of sites that you use regularly. Until then, you can explore 
some of the sites listed in Table 26 . 2 . They provide a good start- 
ing point for your Web adventure. 



TABLE 26.2 Good Web sites for Mac users 



URL 

Mac Sites 


Description 


Comments 


\\ ww.apple.com 


Apple Computer’s 
Web site 


You can shop in the Apple 
Store as well as get support 
and read tlie latest Apple and 
Mac news. 


macworld.zdnet.com 


Macworld magazine’s 
Web site 


You can read tlie latest Mac- 
news as well as search for 
information on specific 
topics. 


www.macaddict.com 


Web page of Mac.Addict 
magazine 


More Mac news from a very 
pro-Mac sice. 


\\'\\'W'.machome.com 


Web home of MacHome 
magazine 


Read the magazine, down 
load files, and more. 
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Figure 26.20 

The History list also shows up on 
the Go menu. 



Erasing the past 

If you want to clear the History 
list, set the number of sites that 
Internet Explorer remembers to 
zero. After you click OK, Internet 
Explorer will forget its past You 
can reset the number it remem- 
bers if you want to create 
another History list. 

Exporting History 

You can export the History list 
as an HTML file by opening the 
History window (open History 
from the Go menu) and then 
choosing Export from the File 
menu. 
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URL 


Description 


Comments 


Mac Sites 






www.evanggelist, 

macaddict.com 


Web home of the Mac 
EvangeList mailing list 


All things pro-Mac. 


WWW. macintouch .com 


Ric Ford’s MacInTouch 
site 


An outstanding source of 
Mac news, especially for 
troubleshooting and update 
news. 


WWW. macfixi t. com 


Ted Landau’s .MacFixIt 
site 


Another e.xcellent site for 
help with Mac problems. 


WWW. maccen tra 1 . com 


Home of MacC^entral 
Online 


More Mac news. 


wvv^'.outpost.c<jm 


Home of Cyberian 
Outpost 


Cyberian Outpost is an 
e.xcellent source for all Mac 
softu^are and hardware. 


www.cdw.com 


Home of Computer 
Discount VV^archouse 


CDW offers some of tlie 
best prices on Mac-related 
hardware and software 


WWW. macdouTi load .com 


ZDNet’s site for Mac 
software 


Good source from which to 
download shareware and 
freew’^are software. 


Other Sites 






www.mcp.com 


Home of Macmillan 
C^omputer Publishing 




www.cnn.com 


CNN Interactive 


.An excellent news site. 


vvww.weatlicr.com 


Home of The Weather 
Channel 


All the weather information 
you would ever need. 


www.Ioc.gov 


U.S. Library' of Congress 
Web site 


An amazing collection of 
important documents, all 
available on the Web. 


WWW. q u i eke n . com 


Quicken’s Home page 


.All the financial news and 
tools that you need to 
keep your finances in top 
condition. 
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URL 

Other Sites 


Description 


Comments 


www.dvdexpress.com 


An expensive source 
for mo\des. 




wwv.reel.com 


Home of Reel.com 


An excellent source for 
videos and DVDs; if it is 
available, reel.com will have 
it (you can also rent videos). 


\v\\w.netflix.com 


Home of Net Flix 


You can buy or rent D\nDs 
here. 


w'wwv.musicblvd.com 


Music Boulevard 


If you want some music, this 
is the place to go. 


www'.amazon.com 


Home Amazon.com 


This is the ultimate book 
store. 



This list is relatively small compared to the list you will build up 
on your own. Still, it gives you some great sites to visit. Between 
these and your preconfigured favorites, you have a lot of sites 
that you can visit already! 
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Browsing the Web: 
Advanced Techniques 



Understanding how the Web works 
Subscribing to Web sites 
Browsing offline 
Searching the Web 
Downloading files 

Working with plug-ins and helper applications 



Speeding up browsing 
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Understanding How the Web Really 
Works 

In the previous chapter, you learned much of what you need to 
know to move around the Web. But why stop with just the 
basics? Internet Explorer is extremely powerful, so why not take 
advantage of that power? 

Before you learn how to do more advanced things on the Web, 
you should understand a litde more about how the Web works. 



Web creation tools 



There are lots of programs that 
enable you to create your own Web 
pages. These include Microsoft's 
Frontpage, Adobe's PageMill, and 
many more. There are also lots of 
tools devoted to specific items on 
Web pages such as graphics and 
animation. 



Understanding HTML 

The fundamental thing that makes the Web work is Hypei'Text 
Markup Language, or HTML, HTML is the language that is 
used to create Web pages. Web pages are actually just a bunch of 
text marked up with HTML codes. Each element on a Web 
page (headlines, captions, links, and so on) is marked with a spe- 
cific code that tells your Web browser what to do with the item 
marked by that code. 

Unless you intend to create your own Web page, you really don’t 
need to know any more than that about HTML. 

However, after you use the Web for a while, you may want to 
create your own Web page. There are many different tools you 
can use to do so, and this topic is beyond the scope of this book. 
Just go to your local bookstore (or better yet use the Web itself) 
to learn more about creating your own Web pages. 

Many of the items that make up the code for a Web page are 
actually links, or pointers, to files. For example, each graphic 
that you see on a page is actually a separate file somewhere. The 
HTML code for that item is a pointer tliat tells your Web 
browser to display that file at that location. So a Web page is 
made up of the file containing the HTML code for that page as 
well as all of the files that are linked to that page. 

If you want to see what the HTML code looks like for any page 
that you’re looking at, just choose Source from the View menu 
while you are visiting that page. In the resulting HTML window 
for that site, you can see the HTML that created that page. 
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Understanding How a Browser Really Works 

WTien you visit a Web page, Internet Explorer downloads and 
reads the HTML code for tliat page and interprets the code 
accordingly. For example, it displays the regular text with a font 
and point size that you set in the Preferences dialog. It follows 
links to other files, such as graphics, and downloads all those too. 

It then displays all of this information on your screen. 

When you are looking at a Web page, you are really looking at 
files that are stored on your own computer. That is why the Web 
is relatively slow because you have to download every^ file that is 
used on a page. 

All of these files, and there are usually lots of them, are stored 
on your Mac in Internet Explorer’s cache. This cache contains all 
of the files that make up a Web page, or site, that you have visit- 
ed. You can look at a site that has been downloaded from the 
cache; there is no need to connect to the Net to look at it again. 

The more files you have cached, the less your Mac has to down- 
load from the Web and the faster you can browse pages. Your 
Mac accesses files stored in it many times faster than those files 
you have downloaded from the Net. 

The cached files are stored in the folder MS Internet Cache that 
is located in the Preferences folder. Within that folder, there is a 
single file called cache.w^af. This file contains all of the files in 
Internet Explorer’s cache. 

You can control the size of the cache. Having a large cache is 
good because that means that Internet Explorer can store more 
information on your hard drive and will have to download fewer 
files from the Net, thus speeding things up for you. The dowm 
side is that the larger the cache file is, the more disk space it 
consumes. After a certain point, a very^ large cache file becomes 
so big that Internet Explorer will slow^ dowm while using it. 

Configuring Internet Explorer's cache 

1. Open Internet Explorer. 

2 . Open the Internet Explorer Preferences window' and click 
Advanced. You will see die Cache section of the Advanced 
preferences window' (see Figure 27.1). 
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Figure 27.1 

You can use the Advanced 
Preferences lo set Internet 
Explorer's cache. 




3 . You can have Internet Explorer update the pages in the 
cache once per session, never, or always. Unless you have a 
very long browsing session, you should leave this set to the 
default. 

4 . You can increase or decrease the size of the cache by chang- 
ing die number in the Size field. The default is 5 MB. If you 
can spare disk space, increase this to 10 or 15 MB. 

5 . To clear the cache, click the Empty Now button. This will 
force Internet Explorer to reload each page that you want to 
visit. 

6. Use Change Locarion to change the location of the cache 
file. You will learn how this can be useful in a later section in 
diis chapter. 

7 . Click OK. 



The Java theory 

The theory behind Java is that all of 
the major players will agree to stan- 
dardized Java commands, features, 
and programming syntax. This 
would make it possible for a pro- 
grammer to implement the Java 
architecture once and aeate a pro- 
gram that can run on any computer. 



Understanding Java 

Java is a technology that, ideally anyway, enables programmers 
to create programs that will run a Java vinual machine on any 
computer platfomi. The Java machine translates standard Java 
commands into the appropriate action on each computer plat- 
form. Ideally, the same Java program can run the Mac, Windows 
95/98, Windows NT, and UNIX. Each of these platforms has its 
own Java virtual machine and should be able to run the Java pro- 
gram equally well. Alas, it doesn’t really work that way, and 
probably never will. 
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The place where Java has found a home is on the Web. Java pro- 
grams, called applets, can be embedded into the HTML code for 
Web pages. VVTien you brow^se a page containing a JAV applet, 
the applet runs and does w^hat it is supposed to do. This enables 
Web page creators to add a single application (an applet) to a 
page and each browser (whether it is running on a Mac, 

Windows PC, or UNIX machine) will be able to run the applet. 
Many of these applets create moving elements, such as anima- 
tions and banners. Others create fairly sophisticated controls and 
interface elements that you can use to cause something to hap- 
pen on the Web site. Lots of games that you play on Web sites 
are actually Java applets. 

Mac OS 8.5 includes a Java \drtual machine, called Mac OS 
Runthne for Java, or MRJ, Mac OS 8.5 also provides an Applet 
Runner, as w^ell as some sample applets w^ith w'hich you can play. 
These are stored in the Mac OS Runtime For Java folder that is 
located in the Apple Extras folder installed on your startup disk. 
If you want to see some Java applets in action, use the following 
step-by-step. 

Using Java applets 

1. Open the Mac OS Runtime For Java folder and then open 
the Apple x\pplet Runner folder. You w'ill see the Apple 
Applet Runner, as w'ell as a folder called Applets, diat con- 
tains sample applets. 

2 . Open the Applets folder. 

3- Open one of the applet folders. It doesn’t matter w'hich one 
(I used the TicTacToe applet for this example). 

4. Open the examplel.html file (each applet has one). The 
applet will begin to run (see Figure 27.2). 

5. V\Tien you are done, close the applet or quit Apple Applet 
Runner. 

Internet E.xplorer also includes Microsoft’s version of its Java vir- 
tual machine, called Miavsofi Vhtual Machine. You can set which 
\irtual machine Internet Explorer uses through the Java 
Preferences wTndow. 
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Java's harsh reality 

Of course, reality has been quite 
different than theory. The major 
players have formed different 
teams with slightly different 
implementations of Java. 
Currently, one group is led by 
Sun Systems that claims to have 
the "pure* Java. The other 
group is led by, you guessed it, 
Microsoft that claims to have a 
better implementation of Java. 
Of course, there are sufficient 
differences between the two 
to cause users all kinds of 
problems. 

As with most of these sorts of 
disputes, there are major court 
battles going on. In the end, it is 
doubtful that Java will ever have 
reached its original purpose. 
That would simply require too 
much cooperation among 
vicious competitors. 

Running applets 

You can also launch the sample 
applets by launching the Apple 
Applet Runner and choosing an 
applet from the Applets menu. 
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Figure 27.2 

With the TicTacToe applet, you 
can challenge your Mac to a 
game (don't ask who is x and 
who is o!). 
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Configuring Java on Internet Explorer 

1 . Open the Internet Explorer Preferences window. 

2 . Click Java. 

3 . To disable Java, uncheck the “Enable Java” check box. You 
might want to do this if you don’t want to run any applets 
from within Internet Explorer. Java applets do present some 
security risk, so to be absolutely safe from them, you can 
disable Java. 

4 . Choose the Java virtual machine that you w^ant Internet 
Explorer to use to run applets tliat it encounters. The 
default is the Microsoft Virtual Machine, but you can select 
Apple MRJ to try' diat. VVTiich should you use? You can tiy^ 
both of them and see if you notice any difference. You prob- 
ably w^on’t. 

5 . If you are familiar with Java, you can work with the other 
options; otherwise, the defaults w'ill probably be fine. 

6. Close the Preferences window'. 

Of course, for programmers and Web page creators, Java is 
much more complicated than this. But as a user, that is all you 
really need to know. 

Subscribing to Sites 

When you subscribe to a page, Internet Explorer monitors that 
page for changes. V\Tien the page changes, Internet Explorer 
automatically downloads it to your Mac so that you can brow'se 
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Subscribing to Sites 

it. You can subscribe to a page manually, or you can do it on-tlie- 
fly while you are browsing a page online. 

When you subscribe to a page, a favorite for that page is auto- 
matically created. The difference between a Favorite site and 
one to which you have described is that you have to tell Internet 
Explorer to update a Favorite page by selecting it to browse. 
Pages to which you have subscribed will be automatically updat- 
ed as they change. 

Manually Subscribing to a Web Site 

In the following step-by-step, you will learn how to subscribe to 
the CNN Interactive site so that you can monitor news as it 
changes. However, the steps for subscribing to any page for 
which you already have a favorite are similar. Just replace CNN 
with the page to which you want to subscribe. 

Subscribing to a Favorite Web site 

1 . Open the Favorites window (Command-J). 

2 . Choose die CNN site favorite. 

3 . Press Command-I. You will see the info window for that 
site. 

4 . Click the Subscribe tab. You will see the Subscribe window 
(see Figure 27.3). 
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Figure 27.3 

With the Subscribe window, you 
can subscribe to your favorite 
Web sites. 
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Figure 27.4 

You can use the Subsaibe win- 
dow to modify the interval at 
which IE will check your sub- 
scribed sites for changes. 



Look for the stars 



If a site to which you have sub- 
scribed has changed since you last 
viewed it, its icon will be marked 
with a star in the Favorites tab of the 
Explorer bar, as well as In the 
Favorites bar. This star will change 
back to the globe Icon as soon you 
view the updated site. 



5 . Check die “Check diis site for changes” check box. This will 
cause Internet Explorer to check this site for changes once 
per day. If it finds that the site has changed, it will download 
it to your Mac. 

6. If you want to set a custom schedule for this site, click the 
Schedule tab. You will see die Schedule window (see Figure 
27.4). If you want to have the site checked once per day, skip 
step 7. 




7 . Check the “Use a custom schedule for this site” check box 
and set the interv^al at which you want this site checked 
check box. One useful setting is the “Check each time 
Explorer is launched” option. This causes Internet Explorer 
to check your subscribed sites every time you launch it. 

8 . Click OK to close the info window^ 

9 - From the Favorites menu, choose Update Subscripdons. If 
the site has changed, Internet Explorer will show you a win- 
dow' as it downloads the site and will play a sound. You can 
brow^se die updated site. Each time you launch Internet 
Explorer, it will check this site and nodfy you if it has 
changed. 
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Subscribing to a Web Site While Browsing 

You don’t have to have a favorite for a site in order to subscribe 
to it. Ric Ford’s MacInTouch site is a good one to subscribe to 
since he provides excellent information on the latest develop- 
ments in the Mac world. 

Subscribing to a site while browsing 

1. Open Internet Explorer and move to wvw. macintouch.com. 

2 . Choose Subscribe from the Favorites menu. You will see a 
dialog box that asks you if you want to use tlie standard sub- 
scription settings for this site or create a custom subscription 
(see Figure 27.5). 



Figure 27.5 

You can choose to create a stan- 
dard or custom subscription to a 
Web site. 




Subscribe to the site named below, or choose 
"Customize...* to create a customized 
subscription. 

rtecInTotKh Horn 



[ Customize., | 



3. Click Customize. You will see the info window for that site. 

4. Check the Schedule tab. 

5. Check the “Use a custom schedule for this site” check box. 

6. Set the interval at which you want the site checked for 
changes. 

7. Click the Notify tab. You will see the Notify window (see 
Figure 27.6). 

8 . Click the “Use a custom notification for this site” check box. 

9. Choose the options that you want Internet Explorer to use 
to notify^ you of changes to this site. These options include 
the following: a sound, an alert, a flashing icon, or even an 
email message. 

10 . Click OK. 



Subsaibe to a site, and make a 
favorite 

When you subscribe to a site, a 
favorite for that site is automati- 
cally created. 
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Figure 27.6 

You can change the options that 
Internet Explorer uses to notify 
you when a site you have sub- 
scribed to changes. 



Manual updates 

You probably figured this out 
already, but you can manually 
update a site by choosing the 
Update Subscriptions command on 
the Favorites menu or by pressing 
Command-U. 



11. From the Favorites menu, choose Update Subscriptions. You 
will see a progress window as Internet Explorer checks all of 
your subscribed sites. If they have changed, you will see the 
star icon and will hear any notification sounds that you set. 

12. Click the favorite for the site to browse it. 

Setting Subscription Preferences 

As you have already seen, you can subscribe to a site by using 

standard settings, or you can customize die settings for each site 

to which you subscribe. The standard settings are controlled by 

the Internet Explorer Preferences. 

Setting standard subscription preferences 

1 . Open the Internet Explorer Preferences window. 

2 . Click Subscriptions. You will see the available subscription 
preferences (see Figure 27.7). 

3. Set the standard inten^al at w'hich you want Internet 
Explorer to check for changes. The option “Each time 
Explorer is launched” is a good choice for you if you con- 
nect to die Net with a modem. 

4. Set the standard notification that you want Internet 
Explorer to use when your sites have changed. 

5. Click OK. 
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Browsing a Site Offline 

There may be times when you want to browse sites while you 
are not connected to the Net. For example, you may want to do 
most of your browsing in the early evening. This also happens to 
be the busiest time on the Net, and you may have trouble con- 
necting and the Web may be slow because of heavy use. 

You can set Internet Explorer to download your favorite sites to 
your Mac, where you can browse them at another time. This has 
the advantage of making the browsing fast since you are loading 
the site from your hard drive rather than the Net. The disadvan- 
tage is that storing a site on your hard drive requires lots of hard 
drive space and downloading an entire site can take a long time. 

For best results, use offline browsing with a site to which you 
have subscribed or that is a channel. 

Browsing offline 

1. In die Favorites window, choose a site that you want to 
browse offline (you can do this from a favorite). 

2 . Press Command-I to get info for that site. 

3. Click the offline tab. You will see the offline window (see 
Figure 27.8). 

4. Check the “Download site for offline browsing” check box. 

5. Click Options. You will see the Options dialog (see Figure 
27.9). 
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Figure 27.7 

Using the Subscriptions prefer- 
ences, you can change the 
standard settings that are applied 
to subscriptions. 
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Figure 27.8 

Using the offline settings for a 
Favorite site, you can set Internet 
Explorer to download that site to 
your Mac for offline browsing. 



Figure 279 

With the Options dialog, you can 
determine which parts of a site 
are downloaded to your Mac 



SubsCTibe and browse offline 

If you subscribe to a site that you 
have set for offline browsing, it will 
be downloaded to your computer 
when the subscription is updated. 
This is the most convenient way to 
use offline browsing. 
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6. Check the check boxes for those elements that you want to 
have downloaded to your Mac. You can choose to have the 
following elements downloaded to your Mac: images, 
sounds, and mo\aes. These all require lots of disk space, 
especially sounds and mo\des, so it is best to leave these 
unchecked unless you are sure that you will want to see any 
movies and hear any sounds that are on this site. 
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7. Check the *"Download links” check box and set the level of 
links that you want to have downloaded. Be careful with 
this. If you set this to happen, at least the first level of every 
link on this site will be downloaded. That may be an enor- 
mous amount of information. Also make sure that the “Skip 
links to other sites” check box is checked. If it isn’t, links on 
all of the sites linked to the one you are downloading will be 
downloaded as well. 

8 . V\^en you are done setting options, click OK. 

9. Set the location where you want all of the files stored on 
your Mac with the Change Location button. If you leave the 
default setting, it will be stored in the Explorer folder that is 
on your startup disk. 

10. Click OK. 

11 . If you w'ant Internet Explorer to automatically connect to 
the Net to download a site when it is not stored on your 
Mac, open the Internet Explorer Preferences window, click 
Advanced, check the “Automatically connect to the Internet 
if a page is not cached check box,” and click OK. The next 
time that your subscription is updated, the site will be down- 
loaded to your Mac. 

12 . To browse offline, choose Offline Browsing from the File 
menu and select the site that you set for offline browsing. 

You can then brow^se the site from your hard drive ratlier 
than the Net. If you browse beyond the links that have been 
downloaded, you will be connected to the Net and those 
pages will be transferred to your Mac. 

Searching the Weh 

Although the Web is a great thing, it does have its problems. 

One of them is that there is so much information of ever)^ con- 
ceivable kind that the Web appears to be a jumbled mess of 
pages and links going back and forth with no overall organiza- 
tion or order. xAnd you know^ wLat? That’s exactly what it is. The 
power of the Web is that anyone — assuming that he cares to 
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Search engine? 

Don't worry about the term search 
engine. It just means "a way of 
looking for things." There are differ- 
ent search engines because there is 
more than one way to find things 
on the Net. 

For example, one search engine 
may only catalog the subjects of 
Web pages, while another may 
search through the actual text of 
Web pages. In these examples, the 
engine looking at the subjects 
would be faster, but the one that 
searches the text might be more 
helpful in finding what you are look- 
ing for. 

In practice, the details of a particular 
search engine don't matter very 
much. You just try different ones to 
see which works best for you. 



Add a favorite 

Yahoo! is a site to which you will 
return again and again so add a 
favorite for it You can also configure 
Internet Explorer so that you move 
to it when you dick the Search but- 
ton (not the Net Search button 
which actually takes you to the 
excite search site). You can do so in 
Internet Explorer's Preferences dia- 
log as well as the Internet appliG- 
tion in the Control Panels folder. 

The (numbers) 

By the way, the numbers in paren- 
theses after a topic are the number 
of site links within that topic. 



learn how — can put his own pages on the Web, and any Web 
page can be linked to any otlier Web page. Combined witli the 
millions of Web sites available — with thousands being added 
each week — this makes for quite a jumbled morass of informa- 
tion. 

This arrangement is fine if all you want to do is click around and 
follow the links provided on various pages. It also works if you 
have specific URLs to visit. 

Often, however, you may want to find Web pages relating to 
specific topics or even certain keywords. Fortunately, there are 
resources available (called seaixh engines) on the Web to help you 
sort through the tangled web of Web pages and find what you 
are looking for. In this section, you’ll learn a few of the ways that 
you can find information on the Web about specific topics. 

Searching with Yahoo! 

This site wins the award for having the best name and being one 
of die most useful areas from which to search for infonnarion on 
particular topics. After you use it, you’ll agree diat its name is 
appropriate. 

The Yahoo! site enables you to find Net resources related to a 
wide variety of topics (see Figure 27.10). These topics run the 
gamut from art to society and culture. 

Not only is the Yahoo! site very powerful, but it is as easy to use 
as the Web itself. Want to see more about some topic? Just click 
on it. As you continue to click through the links, you will move 
furdier down into the Yahoo! hierarchy until you start moving to 
individual Web pages diat contain the information for which you 
are looking. 

You can also search for specific information with Yahoo! In the 
following step. I’ll search for information on contextual menus. 
The process works similarly for any search that you want to do. 
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Conducting a basic search with Yahoo! 

1 . Move to the Yahoo! page at v/ww. yahoo. com. 

2 . Enter the text for which you want to search in the field next 
to die Search button (see Figure 27.1 1). 

3. Click Search. Yahoo! will search for sites that contain your 
search text. Mdien it finishes, you will see the results window 
that contains the matches with your text (see Figure 27.12). 

4. To move to a site to see if it has the information for which 
you are looking, simply click its link. 

5. Click back to move back to the Yahoo! results page or use 
your history list to move back. 

6. You can continue to explore the links Yahoo! found until you 
find the information for which you are looking. 

Most of the time, these simple searches will yield what you are 
looking for. If a basic search doesn^t w^ork, try an advanced 
search. 
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Figure 27.10 

Yahoo!-a site by any other name 
would not be half as good. 



Yahoo! as default 

In Chapter 23, you learned how 
to use the Internet application 
to configure your default search 
engine to be Yahoo!. If you did 
so, all you have to do to move 
to it is click the Search button in 
Internet Explorer and you will 
move there. 
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Figure 27.11 

You can search for Web sites 
on a topic by entering text in 
the Search held, in this case 
contextual menu. 
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Figure 27.12 

Yahoo! found a lot of sites con< 
taining information about contex- 
tual menus. 
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Conducting a more advanced search with Yahoo! 

1 . Move to Yahoo! 

2 . Click the options link that is next to the Search button. You 
will see the Search Options page (see Figure 27.13). 
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Figure 27.13 

The Search Options page on 
Yahoo! enables you to conduct 
more sophisticated searches. 



Boolean expressions 

When you use a word in your 
search such as and, or, and so 
on, you are using a Boolean 
expression. Most search engines 
enable you to use Boolean 
expressions in your searches, 
but not all of them do it in the 
same way. While Yahoo! pro- 
vides radio buttons, some sites 
require that you use the words 
themselves; for example, you 
might have to enter the words 
"contextual" and "menu" in the 
search field. 



3- Use the options on this page to refine tlie search text. For 
example, use the Matches on all words to search for Web 
pages that contain all the words in the search phrase. For 
example, to search for contextual a7id menu. 

4. MTien you have set all of the options that you want to use 
for your search, click Search. You will see the results of your 
search in a new window. 

There’s more to Yahoo!, but this is enough to keep you busy for 
a while. If you need more information about Yahoo!, just click 
the Help link on the Yahoo! Home page. 



Sherlock Mac 



With Mac OS 8.5, the Finder's 
Find command can now search 
the Web (this features is called 
Sherlock). You can set Sherlock 
to search several different 
search engines at the same 
time. To learn how to use this 
feature, see the "Finding 
Information on the Internet’ 
section of Chapter 4, "Working 
with the Finder." 
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There are more search engines 
out there 

Yahoo! is certainly not the only great 
search engine available; there are 
plenty of other excellent search sites 
that you can use. Some examples 
are the following: excite at 
wwv/ . excite . com, infoseek at 
wwv/. info seek . com, Lycos at 
wwv/ . lycos . com, and AOL Net 
Find at http: / /wwv/. aol. 
com/netf ind/. 



Searching with Hotbot 

Yahoo! is an individual search engine; that means it only searches 
the resources tliat it has available to it. There are other search 
engines tliat also search all search engine resources, resulting in 
even more infomiation. These engines are called metasearch 
eugines. 

One of the best of these is called Hotbot. It will search more 
sites that a single search engine can, but it isn’t much more diffi- 
cult to use. 

Searching with HotBot 

1. Move to die HotBot site at wv/w. hotbot. com (see 
Figure 27.14). 



Figure 27.14 

HotBot is a metasearch site-it 
searches other search engines. 



There's more than the Web 



In many of the searches you will do, 
the results will contain more than 
just Web sites. You v/ill also see RP 
sites, newsgroups, and more. 
Fortunately, Internet Explorer 
enables you to access all of these 
services. 



U file Edit View Go Favantei Window Help 4:f6PM 0 Intarnet Explorer 4J0 1 




Hit me 



2 . Enter your search text in the search field. 



When you do a search, a hit means 
an item in which your search word 
was found. In context of a search, 
hit and match mean pretty much 
the same thing. 



3 - Choose your search options by using the check boxes and 
pop-up menus. 

4 . Click Search. HotBot will perfonn its search and display die 
results in a new window (see Figure 27.15). 
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Figure 27.15 

HotBot also found a lot of infor- 
mation on contextual menus. 



5a Click on the links to move to the sites that HotBot found. Another metasearch site 



6a You can revise the search by clicking die Revise button. 

There are many search engines available, and you can use them 
to do much more sophisticated searches dian the ones that you 
have seen here. Wth most search engines, help is also provided, 
so be sure to look for it if you are having trouble. Most of the 
time, you will find what you are looking for with a simple search 
and a few clicks. You will find searches to be easy, produedve, 
and yes, even fun. As you do your own searches, you will certain- 
ly pick up additional techniques to help you find what you want 
even faster. 

Setting Your Default Search Page 

V\dien you click the Search button, you move to the search 
engine that is set as the default. Unless you have used the 
Internet application or Internet Explorer’s own Preferences to 
change it, the excite search engine that has been customized for 
Mac users (www.excite.com/apple/ ) is set as the default. If you 
find a search site that you like better than this, it is easy to 
change the default search site. 



Just as there is more than one 
search engine, there is also 
more than one metasearch 
engine. For example, you’ll find 
another called the A/to l^sto 
metasearch engine at 
altavista . (digital . 
com. 



Another way to default 

You can also use the Internet 
application (in the Control 
Panels folder) to set your 
default search engine (see the 
"Finishing Your Configuration" 
section of Chapter 23, 
"Connecting Your Mac to the 
Net," for details). If you use 
Internet Explorer's Preferences 
to set it, the settings in Internet 
Explorer also change those set 
with the Internet application. 
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Setting your default search site 

1- Move to the site tliat you want to use as your default and 
copy its URL from die Address bar. 

2 . Open Internet Explorer Preferences. 

3. Click Home/Search. 

4. Paste the new URL over die one currently shown in the 
Address field in the Search Page section of die window. 

5. Click OK. From now on, when you click the Search button 
(not die Net Search button in die Favorites bar which is 
actually a favorite for the excite search site), you will move 
to the site you set as the default. 

Using the Search Tab to Search 

The Explorer bar provides a Search tab that you can use to 
search. Here’s how. 

Using the Search tab to search 

1 . Click the Search tab and choose a search engine from die 
Chooser Provider pop-up menu. 

2 . Perform your search. The results will appear in the Explorer 
bar. 

3- WTien you click a link, you will see the linked page in the 
right pane of die Internet Explorer wTndow (see Figure 
27.16). This is a great way to search because your search 
page is always available. This makes trying multiple links 
much faster. 

4. Mdien you are done searching, close the Search window by 
clicking the Search tab. 

Downloading Files 

One of die best diings about the Web is diat you can download 
files from it. These files may be applications, graphics, text files, 
updaters, or whatever. Downloading files is simple once you get 
the hang of it. 
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Before you get started, though, it is a good idea to create a fold- 
er and have Internet Explorer always download files into that 
folder. That way, you w'ill alw^ays know w'here your dow^nloaded 
files are. 

Creating a Downloads folder 

1 . On your Desktop (or on whatever volume that you want 
your downloaded files to be stored on), create a new* folder 
called DOUTsTLOADS. 

2 . In Internet Explorer, open the Preferences w'indow'. 

3. Click Download Options. You w'ill sec the Dow'iiload 
Options window^ (see Figure 27.1 7). 

4. Click Change Location. 

5. Move to and select the folder that you created in step I. 

6 . Click Select DO\ATJLOADS (this will be the name of the 
folder you selected) to select the folder. Any files that 
Internet Explorer downloads will be stored in this folder. 
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Figure 27.16 

Using the Search tab in the 
Explorer bar enables you to see 
the search page and the results at j 
the same time. 



Another way to set a folder for 
downloaded files 



Similarly to the default search 
engine, you can also set a 
default downloads folder by 
using the Internet application 
(see the "Finishing Your 
Configuration" section of 
Chapter 23, "Connerting Your 
Mac to the Net," for details). If 
you followed the steps in that 
section, you already have a 
download folder (called 
Downloaded Files) on your 
desktop and don't need to cre- 
ate another one for this step-by- 
step. At press time, Internet 
Explorer was not using the 
download folder you set in the 
Internet application. If you have 
already created a download 
folder, you can skip step 1. 

Multiple download folders 

You may want to have separate 
folders for downloading. In that 
case, choose a different folder 
that you selected in the Internet 
application. In the step-by-step, 

I used a folder called DOWN- 
LOADS to differentiate it from 
the folder I selected in Chapter 
23 using the Internet applica- 
tion. If you aeated a downloads 
folder in Chapter 23, you can 
skip this step-by-step. 
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Figure 27.17 

You can control how Internet 
Explorer downloads files with the 
Download Options preferences. 




Multiple downloads 

You can download multiple files at 
the same time. Start one; then move 
back to the Web windows and move 
to the next. Start it downloading and 
move to another if you want to. 

You can also continue to browse the 
Web while your files are download- 
ing. The speed will decrease a bit, 
but at least you can do something 
while the file is downloading. 



7 . Look at the other options and set them if you need to; the 
defaults are usually OK. 

8 . Click OK to close Internet Explorer Preferences. 

Internet Explorer uses its Download Manager window to work 
with files that you are downloading. 

Downloading files with Internet Explorer 

1 . Move to the file that you want to download (you can find 
lots of files to download at wv/v/. zdnet.com /mac /download, 
html). 

2 . Click die file’s link. Sometimes this will take you to addi- 
donal information about diat file. If so, there is usually a 
Download button. Click that button to begin die download. 
As the download begins, the Download Manager window 
will open (see Figure 27.18). The Download Manager pro- 
vides information about the download, such as the file name, 
its status, die dine required to download it, and how much 
data has been transferred. 



Figure 27.18 

The Download Manager provides 
a status on files that you are 
downloading. 
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3. When the file has been downloaded, move to your DOWTSf- 
LOADS folder to use it. 

Most files are encoded and compressed. These are the same 
processes that are applied to email attachments. Internet 
Explorer will handle the decoding for you, and it will automati- 
cally unstuff files that are in the .sit format. V\Tien it finishes, 
you will see both the compressed and uncompressed versions of 
the file in your DOWTSTLOADS folder (see Figure 27.19). You 
can work with the uncompressed version and throw the com- 
pressed version away. 
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SEE ALSO 

> To lami ?fwre uboitt file encoding and co?nprcssion, see page 

Working with Plug-ins 

There are lots of file t}^es that are on the Internet. In addition 
to HTML, gif, jpeg, cgl, and other files that are used to present 
a Web page, there are graphics, movies, sounds, and lots of 
other file types that you can open and view. Internet Explorer 
can’t work with all of these file types directly, and fortunately, it 
doesn’t have to. Internet Explorer uses plug-ins to expand its 
capabilities for those files that it doesn’t natively support. 

Internet Explorer comes with some plug-ins; these are stored 
in the Plug-ins folder that is in the Internet Explorer 4.01 
folder that is within tlie Internet Applications folder. The 
plug-ins installed in the folder by default include QuickTime 
and Shockw^ave (which is Macromedia’s multimedia Web 
technologyO- 
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QuickTime 

To use the QuickTime plug-in that 
came with Internet Explorer, you 
must have QuickTime version 3.0 
installed as part of Mac OS 8.5. II 
you used the Easy Install option to 
install Mac OS 8.5, QuickTime 3 was 
installed on your machine. If you 
used a Customized installation and 
did not install QuickTime, you need 
to install QuickTime to use the 
Internet Explorer QuickTime plug-in. 
See Appendix A, Installing and 
Maintaining the Mac OS," for help 
installing Mac OS components. 



Using Internet Explorer Plug-ins 

Once a plug-in is installed in the Plug-ins folder, it works with 
Internet Explorer to pro\nde its capabilities. \ATien you click on 
a file that requires the plug-in to be used, the appropriate plug- 
in activates and enables you to do whatever it is designed to do. 

Using the QuickTime plug-in 

1 . Move to a site that has QuickTime movies on it (try 
wwv/ . apple . com/quicktime). 

2 . Click on a QuickTime movie. The QuickTime plug-in will 
activate, and you will he able to view the QuickTime movie 
(see Figure 27 . 20 ). The controls that the QuickTime plug-in 
provides are the same as those provided by MoviePlayer. 



Figure 27.20 

The QuickTime plug-in enables 
you to watch QuickTime movies 
on the Web. 



Streaming 

With QuickTime version 3.0, 
QuickTime movies can stream, 
which means that you an watch 
them while they download to your 
Mac. 

If you upgrade to the Pro version of 
QuickTime 3.0, you an also save 
movies to your Mac so that you an 
watch them again without being 
online. 




SEE ALSO 

>- To leaiii jfiorc about working ivith QuickThuSy see page 201 
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Installing Internet Explorer Plug-ins 

As you travel around the Web, you may encounter files types for 
which you do not have the required plug-in. In that case, you 
need to find and install the plug-in you need. Usually, sites will 
have links to places from which you can download the plug-ins 
needed for the file types on the site. After you have downloaded 
the plug-in, simply place it in the Plug-ins folder that is within 
the Internet Explorer 4.01 Folder, and it will be available to 
Internet Explorer the next time that you launch it. 

Working with Helper Applications 

The purpose of helper applications is similar to that of plug- 
ins — they enable Internet Explorer to present files of types with 
which it can’t work on its own. The difference is that helper 
applications are stand-alone applications that can be used outside 
of Internet Explorer, while plug-ins only work from wdtliin 
Internet Explorer. 

Installing and Using Helper Applications 

Like plug-ins, you usually will find links to needed helper appli- 
cations on the sites that contain files that require those helper 
applications. One of the best helper applications is RealPlayer. 

This application enables you to listen to streaming audio and 
watch streaming video. 

Downloading, installing, and using the RealPlayer helper application 

1 . xVIove to www.realplayer.com. 

2 . Scroll down the Web page and choose Download RealPlayer 
from the pop-up menu. 

3. Click the link to download RealPlayer. 

4. Complete the download form and then click Download Free 
RealPlayer. 

5. Choose a sight to download the file from and click it. You 
will see the Download Manager, and it will tell you how 
long the download will take. 
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6. When the file is clone, move to your DOWT^LC^ADS 
folder. 

7. Double-click the RealPlayer Installer icon. You will see a 
warning that your browser needs to quit for the installation 
process to proceed. Click Continue. 

8 . Follow the instructions provided in the installer. Wien the 
installer is done, you will see the RealPlayer application (see 
Figure 27.21). 




Figure 27.21 



RealPlayer enables you to hear 
audio and see video files on the 
Web. 



9. Move back to Internet E.xplorer and go to 
wv/vy . realplayer . com. 

10. Find the best clips link and follow it. 

11. Click on a clip. VVlien you do, Internet Explorer will open 
the helper application for that file type, in this case, 
RealPlayer (see Figure 27.22). From now on, whenever you 
click on a RealPlayer file, Internet Explorer will launch 
RealPlayer so that you can view (and hear) the file. 

Configuring the Helper Applications that Internet 
Explorer Uses 

You can set Internet Explorer so that it uses certain helper appli- 
cations with specific file types. 
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Configuring Internet Explorer helper applications 

1 . Open Internet Explorer Preferences. 

2 . Click File Helpers. 

3. To change the application for a file type, select the file type 
(by its extension) and click Change. You will see the Edit 
File Helper w^indow (see Figure 27.23). 

I Edunie Helper ~ 




4. Click the Browse button and move to the application that 
you want to be the helper application for tliat file type. 

5. Select the application and click OK. The Application shown 
at the top of the File T\pe window will change to be the 
application that you just selected. 

6. Close the Edit File Helper window by clicking OK. 
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Figure 27.22 

Using RealPlayer to watch a video 
clip on the Web. 



Figure 27.23 

Using the Edit File Helper dialog, 
you can change the application 
that is used for various file types. 



Adding helpers 

You can add helpers for new 
files types by using the Add 
button. 
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7 . Continue changing helper applications or click OK to close 
Internet Explorer Preferences. The next time you open that 
file type from Internet Explorer, the new helper application 
will be launched. 

Understanding Something About Web 
Security 

Security on the Internet is a very important, complicated topic. 
Because this is not an Internet book, you won’t find much detail 
in this section. But, there are really only two things that you 
need to know. 

If you are looking at an unsecured page, everything you see and 
everything that you provide via forms can be intercepted by a 
third party. Unsecured pages do not have the lock icon in die 
bottom left corner of tlie Internet Explorer window. 

If you are visiting a site and don’t see the lock, don’t provide any 
data that you don’t want someone else to see — such as credit 
card information, your Social Security number, and so on. In 
fact, this is a general principle that you should follow while you 
are on the Net. Unless you are mre tliat the service you are using 
is secure, don’t provide any information that you don’t want 
transmitted to the world. 

This sounds pretty dramatic, and it is a bit overstated. I believe 
that the chances of anyone intercepting any particular data on 
the Net are pretty small, but if the potential loss is great, even 
that small risk may be too much. It’s up to you to choose how 
much risk you want to assume. 

Fortunately, by using Internet Explorer, you can provide data via 
a secure connection to sites that are running the proper server 
software. A secure connection is one in which the data transmit- 
ted is either scrambled, encrypted, or both. This data may still 
be intercepted, but the person intercepting it won’t be able to do 
anything with it. All he’ll get is an electronic mound of goo. 

Only the sei*ver receiving the data will be able to decode and 
imscramble it. While this system isn’t perfect, it’s about as close 
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to perfect as you’ll get. After all, the only way to be perfectly safe 
is to never do anything at all. 

How do you tell that you are using a secure connection? Look 
for the lock at the bottom of the window. If it is there, you are 
using a secure connection. You can also tell by looking at the 
URL. If it begins with an https instead of just http, you are visit- 
ing a secure location. 

You can usually find secure sites in places wiiere you have the 
opportunity to buy things and need to ti*ansmit your credit card 
information to do so. 



Security warnings 

As you move around the Web, 
Internet Explorer will present 
various warnings when you 
change from a secured to an 
unsecured site (or vice versa), 
or when you do anything that 
Internet Explorer judges to be a 
security risk. Pay attention to 
these dialogs, and you will learn 
quite a bit about security on the 
Web. 

Baking cookies 



Of course, how yo// w^ant to deal with sensitive data is up to you. 
Some people can accept more risk than others. However, here is 
the guiding principle that I use. 

Do not tiwismit — via an unsecured means — any data for which you 
can h accept the risk of a third-party intercepting that data. 

You, like me, may find shopping via the Web extremely conve- 
nient, easy, and inexpensive, but I suggest diat you only transmit 
credit card data via secure sites. And ahvays remember to judge 
w^hat you do on the Net not against a perfect world (wLere there 
is no chance of your data being misused), but consider the risks 
you are willing to accept in the non-Net world. For example, 
you probably think nothing of using your credit card in one of 
those gas pumps with an integrated card reader. That is certainly 
no more secure, and may be much less secure (especially if you 
get a paper receipt), than using your credit card on a secure Web 
site. 

Internet Explorer has lots of security features, and you configure 
them with four panes of the Internet Explorer Preferences win- 
dows These are the following: Security, Security Zones, Ratings, 
and Cookies. You can explore these settings on your own if you 
want, but the default settings are likely to be acceptable for you. 



On the Web, cookies are small 
text files that Web sites use to 
track information about you. 
When you visit a site that uses 
cookies, the site can check the 
cookies it previously installed 
on your machine in order to 
serve you or to capture more 
information about you. For 
example, a cookie may contain 
areas of interest so that you are 
automatically taken to spots on 
the site that are more likely to 
generate a sale from you. 

If you don't like the Idea of 
spreading your cookies all over 
the Web, you can control how 
Internet Explorer deals with 
cookies by using the Cookies 
Settings Preferences. You can 
refuse to accept any cookies, or 
you can choose to accept or 
reject them on a case-by-case 
basis. 



Speeding Up the Web 

You will love the Web, but you may not like the speed at wLich 
it works sometimes. Unless you use a fast network to connect or 
only connect during off-peak times, you are sometimes going to 
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You can only control your end 

There are two sides to every connec- 
tion, and you can't do anything 
about the "other side" of your Net 
connection. This includes the phone 
lines you are using, your ISP, and the 
Web servers that you are visiting. If 
these resources are overloaded, your 
browsing will slow to a crawl. There 
isn't much you can do about that 
except to use the offline browsing 
feature of Internet Explorer and 
download pages during off-peak 
hours. What you will learn in this sec- 
tion is how to work more efficiently 
with your end of the connection so 
that you get the most speed possible. 



be frustrated by slow Web pages. In tliis section, you will learn a 
few things you can do to make your Web surfing move a bit 
more t]uickly. 

Using Contextual Menus 

While you are in Internet Explorer, hold down the Control key 
and click the mouse button. You will see an extremely useful 
contextual menu (see Figure 27.24). This menu enables you 
do a lot of what you may want to do without ever taking your 
hand off the mouse. 




Figure 27.24 

Using Internet Explorer's contex- 
tual menus can speed up your 
Web surfing. 



Some options will not be selectable until you are in a position 
where selecting that option makes sense (in other words, you 
can’t choose the image commands unless your cursor is over an 
image). As you use this contextual menu, you will become famil- 
iar with the situations in which it can be helpful. 
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Turning Off Images 

WTiy would you want to do this? After all, isn’t one of the great 
things about the Web the images that you see? Yes, but if you 
have a slow connection, you may not want to wait to see images. 
Perhaps you’re looking for some specific information and want 
to see only the text of pages until you find what are looking for. 
In any event, you should know how to do this in case you want 
to see the text-only Web. 

Turning off images 

1. Open Internet Explorer Preferences. 

2 . Click Web Content. 

3. Uncheck the “Show pictures” check box. 

4. Click OK. Your pages will load more quickly, but they won’t 
look as nice (see Figure 27.25). 

5. To load a particular graphic, click its icon. That graphic will 
be downloaded and displayed. 
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Loading all the graphics at once 

You can load all of the graphiG 
on a page by choosing Load 
Images from the View menu. 



Figure 27.25 

A Web page without graphics is 
not a pretty picture. 
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Because Internet Explorer enables you to see pages while they 
load, you can see a partial page during the loading process. This 
means that you can read the text on a page while the graphics 
are downloading. Thus, turning the automatic downloading of 
graphics off may not make all that much difference for you. But 
if you are tr\ang to squeeze everj^ bit of speed out of the Web 
tliat you can, foregoing the graphics will help. 



More windows means more data 

The more windows you have open, 
the more RAM Internet Explorer 
needs to work with all of that data. 
You can experiment to see how 
many windows you can have open 
on your machine and still maintain 
acceptable performance. 

Sharing bandwidth 

The down side to using multiple 
windows is that each must share the 
total bandwidth that you have avail- 
able because they all download at 
the same time (you can only fit so 
much data through your connec- 
tion). With multiple data streams 
being downloaded, each stream will 
slow down somewhat compared to 
its speed if it was the only stream 
being transferred to your Mac. This 
isn't a big deal for two reasons. One 
is that your connection is used 
much more efficiently since data is 
constantly being downloaded to it 
(as opposed to when you are using 
a single window and much of the 
time no data is being transferred). 
The second is that you are doing 
something while the data is being 
downloaded (such as reading a 
page that already has been down- 
loaded) and so your time is not 
being wasted staring at a partial 
page while It Is being downloaded. 



Using More Windows on the World 

You can have multiple Web windows open at the same time. 
What’s so great about this? The windows in Internet Explorer 
are imlependent. That means that you can do different things in 
each — simultaneously. You can load related pages and see them 
side-by-side (this is great for comparison shopping). You can be 
loading one page while you are reading another. You can browse 
a page in one window while you are doing a search in another. 
You will find tliis to be verj^ useful, and once you use this tech- 
nique, it will quickly become indispensable. The number of win- 
dows that you can have open is only limited by your computer’s 
processing power and memory and your screen’s real estate (see 
Figure 27.26). To open Web windows, chcx)se New Window 
from the File menu. You can use the new window just like any 
other one; enter a URL or click a link to move to a Web page. 

WTiile opening a new window and moving to a different site is 
useful, using multiple window's really shines when you are 
searching or when you are following multiple links from the 
same page. Try it a few times, and you will find that tliis tech- 
nique will dramatically improve the speed at which you use the 
Web. 

Using multiple windows to accelerate the Web 

1 . Connect to the Net and move to a Web page. 

2 . VVTien you find a link that you want to follow, point to it, 
hold dovvTi die Control key, and click. 

5. From the contextual menu, choose Open Link in New 
Window. A new' Web window will open, and the page will 
begin to dow'nload in it. 
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4. WTiile the Web page is downloading, move back to the first 
page and continue to read it (}^ou can click on the page or 
choose it from the Window menu). 

5. VVTien you find another link that you want to follow, repeat 
steps 3 and 4. As pages finish downloading, you can jump to 
them to read them. This keeps you from wasting time star- 
ing at a page while it is downloading. 

Caching It In 

In an earlier section, you learned that Internet Explorer stores 
all of the files that it downloads in a cache on your hard drive. 
While your hard drive is a lot faster than downloading some- 
thing from the Web, there is another way to make Web brows- 
ing even faster. Rather than storing the Web files on your hard 
drive, you can have them stored on a RAM disk instead. Loading 
files from the RAM disk is even faster than loading them from a 
hard drive. 
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Figure 27.26 

Lots of Web windows can make 
your surfing go faster. 



Multiple windows and searches 

The multiple window technique 
is especially useful when you 
are searching. First, open the 
search engine in a window and 
perform your search. From the 
results page, open a new win- 
dow for every link you follow. 

By doing so, you can always 
quickly jump back to the results 
page in order to follow more 
links. This will significantly 
deaease the time it takes for 
you to find things on the Web. 
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Setting tlie Internet Explorer cache to use a RAM disk 

1 . Create a RAM disk. 

SEE ALSO 

> To Icam how to create ami use a RAM disk% see page 552 

2 . Open Internet Explorer Preferences. 

3 . Click Advanced. 

4 . In the Cache area, click Change Location (see Figure 27.27). 




Figure 27.27 

You can change the location of 
Internet Explorer's cache with the 
Change Location Preferences. 



5 . Move to your RAM disk and click Select RAM Disk (or 
whatever your RAM disk is called). 

6. Click OK. When Internet E.xplorer needs to load a file from 
its cache, it will be able to do so much faster than from your 
hard drive. 

Updating Internet Explorer 

Microsoft is continually updating and improving Internet 
Explorer. You should periodically check Internet Explorer’s Web 
site at wv/w. microsoft.com/ie/ for updates as well as support. 

You can also subscribe to this site so that you are notified when- 
ever it changes. This will keep you informed of all the latest 
Internet Explorer developments as they happen. 





Reading Newsgroups 



Understanding what newsgroups are and how they work 
Finding newsgroups 



Subscribing to newsgroups 



Reading and posting to newsgroups 
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Newsgroups versus mailing lists 

Newsgroups are very similar to 
mailing lists. The main difference is 
in how you receive the information. 
With a mailing list, the discussion is 
delivered to your Inbox, one mes- 
sage at a time. With a newsgroup, 
you have to retrieve the messages, 
and you will see a lot of individual 
messages at one time. 

A newsgroup by any other name 

Most online services have areas that 
function similarly to newsgroups. 

For example, if you've used forums 
on CompuServe or message boards 
on AOL, then you pretty much 
know what newsgroups are all 
about 

A whole lotta noise 

Before you get any further into 
newsgroups, you should know 
something about them. Many news- 
groups have extremely poor signal- 
to-noise ratios. What I mean by this 
is that in many groups, you have to 
wade through a whole lot of mes- 
sages that you find to be a waste of 
time before you read some that you 
find worthwhile. If you can accept 
this, youll be fine. If you want to 
find information In a hurry, another 
Internet service (such as the Web) 
may be a better choice. 



Understanding Newsgroups 

Usenet newsgroups are one of tlie oldest parts of the Internet. 
Although newsgroups are a little tough to explain, they are easy 
to use. You may find newsgroups to he an extremely valuable 
source of information and entertainment, or you may find them 
to be a waste of time. Trj^ a few groups and decide for yourself. 

Basically, newsgroups are electronic discussions; tlie topics of 
these discussions are as varied as the people who participate in 
them. There are so many topics, in fact, that it is impossible to 
provide a list that will give you any idea of how vast the range of 
newsgroup topics is. Suffice it to say that there are newsgroups 
on more topics than you will ever need or want. There are 
groups on just about every computer-related topic. There are 
groups discussing all facets of entertainment. There are groups 
devoted to the two taboo topics of regular conversation: politics 
and religion. There are even a few groups devoted to hating 
Barney the dinosaur. There are so many groups, that it seems 
like every topic anyone has ever thought about has a newsgroup 
devoted to it. 

Each newsgroup is devoted to the discussion of a specific topic. 
This topic can be narrow or broad. For example, there may be a 
newsgroup that discusses the TV show', “Star Trek: The Next 
Generation.” There might be another newsgroup that discusses 
the impact of TV on the global culture. 

One thing you need to keep in mind is that anyone can write 
anything on a newsgroup so beware of all information that you 
get via newsgroups. Many people try to be as truthful as tliey can 
be. Others like to give out bogus information just for the fim of 
it. Still others only think tliey know' w'hat they are talking about. 

The trouble wdth newsgroups is that there is no way to tell w'hat 
kind of person posted a message. It may be an expert in the topic 
area, or it may be someone who wouldn’t know' the topic from a 
hole in the ground, but thinks he does. Just be careful and you’ll 
be all right. 

Given its problems, w'hy read newsgroups? Because sometimes 
you do hear from experts and can converse wdth them. Or you 
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can have the chance to interact with people around the world 
who share interests similar to yours. Or you can tune in just for 
laughs. There are as many reasons to read newsgroups as there 
are newsgroups. 

Understanding How Newsgroups Work 

In order to use newsgroups, you must have some idea of how to 
get to the groups you want. You can do this through the news- 
group name. Each newsgroup has a unique name that looks sort 
of like an email address without the 

Understanding Newsgroup Names 

Newsgroup names look something like this: 
catego?y. topic 1 . topic2. topicS 

Generally, as you move to the right in the newsgroup name, the 
topic words become more specific. Here’s an example: 

cojfip.sys. mac. digest 

In this case, the category is computer — the comp tells you this. 

The second level is sys^ which stands for system. The next level 
is jnac, the best operating system in the world. And last, but not 
least, is the digest^ which means this group is a digest (a collec- 
tion of digest messages). 

You can generally decipher newsgroup names in this way, and 
that’s good because the name is all you have to go by when you 
are figuring out the newsgroups in which you want to partici- 
pate. Of course, sometimes the name you decipher has nothing 
whausuever to do with the newsgroup, but that’s OK because it’s 
also easy to unsubscribe from newsgroups. Sometimes, you won’t 
be able to decipher the name at all; you just have to try the 
group to see what it is about. 

The category part of the name is used to organize newsgroups so 
that you can sort through them in some reasonable fashion. 

Don’t laugh — there are a ton of newsgroups! (BTVV, a ton of 
newsgroups is more than 12,000.) Here are some of the major 
categories of newsgroups: 
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■ alt — ^Alternative newsgroups are groups that cover topics 
that don’t fit into other categories. Some of these groups are 
truly bizarre. 

■ clari — Clarinet newsgroups carr\^ a variety of commercial 
information, such as news feeds from the major news 
services. 

■ comp — Computer newsgroups discuss each and every com- 
puter platform and just about every piece of hardware and 
software. 

■ loc — Local newsgroups are dedicated to issues impacting 
local regions. 

■ rec-Recreation newsgroups cover various hobby and sports 
topics. 

■ sci — Science newsgroups discuss, amazingly enough, science 
topics. 

■ talk — ^Talk newsgroups are devoted to general discussions. 

Understanding Newsgroup URLs 

You might have guessed from our URL discussion in Chapter 
26, “Browsing the Web: The Basics,” that you can move to a 
newsgroup by using its URL. Newsgroup URLs look like this: 

?mvs:categ07y. topic 1 . topic2. topic 3 

In the case of the Mac newsgroup I mentioned earlier, the URL 
is the following: 

7i(nvs:ca?ftp.sys.??tac,digest 

If you enter this URL in your Web browser, however, your 
newsgroup reader will open and move to the group whose URL 
you entered. The default newsgroup reader for Mac OS 8.5 is 
Outlook Express. You will learn how to read newsgroups with it 
later in this chapter. 

Subscribing and Unsubscribing to Newsgroups 

First, you must select which newsgroups you want to read. You 
can do this by scrolling through a list of available groups in each 
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category and selecting those that interest you. \Anien you select a 
group, you, in effect, “subscribe” (become a member) to that 
group. The obvious benefit of this is diat you can see only those 
groups that interest you. 

These groups are downloaded to your machine, where you can 
read them. Each message that you read is called a posting. 
Postings look just like email messages, but they’re sent to a 
newsgroup instead of an individual. 

Within die newsgroup, the postings are organized into various 
threads. Threads help you follow a specific discussion within the 
general newsgroup topic. The thread is shown in the Subject 
block of the message. Some threads will interest you and some 
won’t. (Go ahead and skip anything that doesn’t interest you — 
diat’s the purpose of a thread.) 

VVTiile you are reading a diread, you may have a question you 
want to ask, an answer to someone else’s question, or just a 
thought or opinion diat you want to share. You can do these 
things in two ways, either by posting your message to the news- 
group or by responding to an individual by email. 

Posting to the newsgroup places your message in die particular 
thread that you post in. When other people read the group, 
they’ll see your message. So be careful diat you are posting 
something germane to the group. Remember diat diousands of 
people may read your posting so don’t embarrass yourself by say- 
ing something inane or stupid. WTien you first start using news- 
groups, it’s better not to post unless you are really sure what you 
have to say will interest others. After you read newsgroups for a 
while, you’ll know what is appropriate and what’s not. 

You can also reply directly to the person who made the posting 
via email. Only the person to whom you reply sees this message, 
and it does not impact the newsgroup at all. Replying by email is 
better if your response is not relevant to the rest of die group 
(such as a personal greeting or a thank-you for a posting). If you 
have something very critical to say or you are trying to correct 
someone’s behavior, reply by email. 



Lurkers unite! 



When you only read a nevvs- 
group and don't post messages 
to it you are lurking. On the 
Net lurking is actually a good 
thing, especially if you are just 
getting started. It is often a 
good idea to just read a news- 
group for a while until you 
know the lay of the cybeiiand. 
Once you understand what the 
group is about you can feel 
free to post messages without 
fear of getting a royal ffame 
job-flames are nasty messages 
from people who don't appreci- 
ate what you have to say. Or 
you can continue to just lurk. 
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After you are finished reading the groups you have subscribed to, 
you can mark the threads you have read so that you will not see 
them again. The next time you read news, you will see only 
those messages you haven’t already read. 

The last thing you should know about newsgroups is that some 
are moderated and some are not. 

In moderated groups, every posting is sent to a moderator who 
decides if the posting is really appropriate for die group. If it is 
appropriate, he posts it to die group. If he feels the message isn’t 
suitable, he does not post it. Sometimes, the rejected message 
will be returned with an explanation of why it was rejected. This 
sounds a bit like censorship, and it is. But it can prevent groups 
from becoming filled with inappropriate messages that w^aste 
every^one’s time and frustrate people in die group. (Plus, you 
aUvays know w^hether a group is moderated or not, so it’s not as 
though someone is doing something behind your back.) Wien 
you subscribe to a group, you agree to abide by die moderator’s 
decision. If you don’t like it, you can always drop the group. 

In an unmoderated group, what you post is automatically posted 
to the group. No censoring, no filters, nothing. This allow^s for 
free-flowing discussion, but it may also waste time because you 
may read messages that really don’t belong in die group. 

That’s all there is to it. It may sound a bit confusing, but after 
you get the hang of it, newsgroups are pretty straightforw^ard. 

Reading Newsgroups 

Before you can read newsgroups, you have to find some that you 
w^ant to read, and then you have to subscribe to them. After you 
have subscribed, you can download die messages in that group 
and begin to read, post, and reply. If you tire of a group, you can 
always unsubscribe from it. 

Finding Newsgroups 

First things first — find a list of newsgroups to wdiich you can 
subscribe. You can use Outlook Express to read new^sgroups. But 
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before you can do diat, you need to add the news server to your 
Outlook Express configuration. (A news server is simply a server 
that feeds your newsgroups to you.) WTien you obtained your 
Internet access account, you should hav^e been told what the 
news serv^er was for your ISP — it is probably somediing like 
news.isp.net (where the isp is the name of your ISP). 

Configuring a News Server 

When you used the Internet application to configure your Mac 
for the Net, you should have entered a news server. If you didn’t, 
use the following step-by-step to configure your news server. 

Configuring a news server 

1 . Launch Outlook Express. 

2 . Open the Preferences window. 

3. Choose News in the left pane. You will see the News sei^’^er 
configuration window (see Figure 28.1). You probably will 
see that the Microsoft news server is already configured on 
your setup. If you used the Internet application to configure 
your Mac, you may see your news server instead. I’ll show 
you how to add another news serv^er in case yours isn’t 
already set up or in case you want to add another one. 




Multiple news servers 

You can have multiple news 
servers configured in Outlook 
Express. You will then be able 
to choose a particular server in 
order to be able to access the 
newsgroups on that server. If 
you want to add a news server 
rather than replacing one, click 
the New Server button, enter a 
name, and click OK. Then enter 
its address in the Account 
Information dialog. 



Figure 28.1 

The news server preference 
screen enables you to configure a 
news server. ' 



4. Click the New Server button. 

5. In the New Account dialog box, enter a name for the new's 
server and click OK. 
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Figure 28.2 

You can see the IQuest news serv- 
er (called News Sen/er) that I just 
added in the left pane in Outlook 
Express. 



Multiple news servers 

If you have more than one news 
server configured on your Mac, you 
need to download the list of avail- 
able newsgroups for each server. 
Some of the newsgroups will be the 
same, and some will be different. 
Different news servers carry differ- 
ent newsgroups. 

In the future 

After you have downloaded the full 
list, use the Get New Nev^groups 
command on the View menu to 
update your list with any groups 
that have been added to those 
available on the news server since 
you last checked the list 



6. \^^ien you return to the Preferences window, enter the news 
server address that your ISP provided you with. 

7 . W^ien you are done, click OK. You will now see the news 
sen^^er in the left pane of the Outlook Express window (see 
Figure 28.2). Your news server is now configured. 



ID . ^ ^ tOtrtioolcaq>r«s» , - ^ - , 0 B 





Retrieving the Newsgroup Lists 

After you have configured a news sender, you need to retrieve die 
names of the newsgroups that are available on that server for you 
to read. 

Retrieving the list of newsgroups that are available to you 

1. Click the news ser\^er that you configured. You will see a 
prompt asking you if you want to download the list of news- 
groups from this server. 

2 . Click Yes in die prompt. Outlook Express will connect to 
the Net. (This will only happen if you aren’t already con- 
nected, and you have automatic Net connections enabled in 
the Remote Access control panel. If you don’t, you will have 
to manually connect to the Net before you can get the list of 
newsgroups.) The full list of newsgroups that are available to 
you will download to your Mac. The list of available news- 
groups is likely to be huge — probably 10,000 or more 
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groups. If Outlook Express is strapped for RAjM in which to 
run, you may have trouble and may need to allocate more 
RAiVI to Outlook Express. Downloading die endre list of 
newsgroups may take several minutes. When the list has 
been downloaded, you will see the list in the right pane of 
the Outlook Express window (see Figure 28.3). Fortunately, 
you only have to do this step the first dme that you retrieve 
the list from a news server. From this point on, you can sim- 
ply retrieve new groups as they are added to die server. 

SEE ALSO 

>- To leant herd' to allocate more metmry to an application, see page 527 



But wait, there's more 

You should know that the news- 
groups available to you are not 
necessarily all the newsgroups 
In the world. You can only see 
the groups that flow through 
your news server. But don't be 
alarmed, there are still a lot 
more than you will ever need. 
And if you can't find a particular 
one, you can always add anoth- 
er news server if you can find 
one you are able to access. 




Figure 28.3 

I told you that there are a lot of 
newsgroups; in this case the full 
newsgroup list contains 24,000 
newsgroups. 



Subscribing to Newsgroups 

The idea behind subscribing is to develop a set of newsgroups 
that you like to read; remember that subscribing to a group 
means that it will be downloaded to your computer so that you 
can read the messages in it. 
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Winnowing the field 

In the "Display newsgroups contain- 
ing" field, you can enter as much of 
the newsgroup name as you like 
and Outlook Express will winnow 
the list down to all herns that match 
the text you enter. In this example, 
you can enter comp.sys.macdigest 
to move to the comp.macsys.digest 
newsgroup, assuming that it is on 
your particular news server. 



Subscribing to newsgroups 

1. At the top of the window that displays the list of newsgroups 
you just downloaded, enter a word that you might he inter- 
ested in reading about (in this example, I will look for Mac- 
related groups, but you can use anviJiing you like). The 
newsgroups that contain that word are now shown in the 
window (see Figure 28.4). In diis example, you can see diat a 
lot of the groups are not Macintosh related, but simply con- 
tain the diree letters “mac.” 

2 - Scroll through the list until you find a group that you might 
like to try; in this example, I chose comp.sy^s.mac.digest. You 
may or may not have this group available to you. If not, use 
any other group for this step-by-step. 



Figure 28.4 

I found the groups that had the 
word "Mac” in the name, which 
only narrowed the field down to 
237 groups! 



□ - Outlook Dtprtts . ■ _ . :0E 




3 . Select the list to which you want to subscribe (you can hold 
the Shift key and select multiple groups if you want to). 

4 . Click the Subscribe button (newspaper with a green check 
mark). The newsgroup name will become bold and will now 
appear underneath the news server icon (see Figure 28.5). 
This indicates that you have subscribed to diis group. 
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Figure 28.5 

This figure shows that I 
have subscribed to the 
comp.sys.mac.digest newsgroup. 

Subscribed newsgroup 



5. Repeat steps 1-4 until you have subscribed to as many 
groups as you would like to tr}\ 

Reading Newsgroup Messages 

After you have subscribed to newsgroups, you can download 
messages and read them. 

Reading a newsgroup 

1 . Click the newsgroup that you want to read from the list of 
subscribed newsgroups under the new'S ser\^er icon in tlie left 
pane of the Outlook Express window. The messages that 
have been posted to that group will appear in die top right 
pane of the Outlook Express window in Figure 28.6. 

2 . When you see a message that you want to read, click it. The 
text of the message will be downloaded to your machine, 
and you can read it in the low^er pane of the Outlook 
Express window (see Figure 28.7). 
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Figure 28.6 

The messages that have been 
posted to a newsgroup appear in 
the top pane of the Outlook 
Express window. 




lEQa; 




Figure 28.7 

This newsgroup posting is select- 
ed in the top pane and can be 
read in the lower pane of the 
I Outlook Express window. 
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3a Continue reading otlier messages in the group. As you read 
messages, they will become unbolded, which means that 
they are marked as read. The next time you download mes- 
sages from this group, the messages marked as read will not 
be downloaded since you have already read them. 
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4. V\Tien you have read all of the messages in which you are 
interested, press Command-A to select all the messages in 
the group. 

5. Choose Mark as Read from the Message menu. It is a good 
idea to do this so that you see only new messages from now 
on — especially during the first time that you read a group 
since you will be so far “behind.” 

Here are some quick and easy things to know about reading 
newsgroups. 

■ To read to the next message in a thread, press Command-]. 

■ To move to die preceding message in die thread, press 
Comniand-[. 

■ Threads are showm in the top pane of the Oudook Express 
window with expansion triangles next to them. To see a list 
of all the messages in that thread, click the arrow to expand 
the thread. 

■ To move to die next thread, press the down arrow key — to 
move to the previous thread, press the up arrow key. 

Posting and Replying to Newsgroups 

OK, it’s dine to learn how to add your pearls of wisdom to a 
newsgroup, but first a warning. 

Warning: If you post something on a newsgfvupy your address appeals 
on a posting so eveiyone knorws ^^ho done it. ” If you do something stu- 
pid (or perhaps juvenile) y thousands of your closest friends may take 
note of it and gently point out your error to you. 

That said, when should you post? 

If you have a question or just want to share your thoughts with 
the readers of the group, you can post a new message to the 
newsgroup — you will be starting a new thread. 

If you can answer somebody’s question or if you hav^e something 
significant to say on a topic, you can post a reply. You should 
only post a reply if you want everyone in the newsgroup to 



Some messages are files 

Files can be posted to news- 
groups so that others can 
download them. This is particu- 
larly popular with graphics files, 
but other files get uploaded as 
well. I'll leave figuring out how 
to handle files via newsgroups 
to you. 
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If you want to just reply to the author of die posting (which is 
often a better idea), reply via email. 

Posting a Message to a Newsgroup 

After you lurk for a while, you may be ready to ask your owm 
questions or share your thoughts with everyone wfto reads the 
newsgroup. You can do this by posting a new message. Before 
you do, make sure that your posting is appropriate to the group. 

Posting a message on a newsgroup 

1. Select the new'sgroup to which you want to post a message. 

2 . Click the New button (newspaper wdth a green line on it). 
You will see an untitled message w'indow' with the address of 
the newsgroup in the Newsgroups field. 

3 - Enter your subject in the Subject field. 

4 . Move to the body and type your message. 

5 . Review your message to make sure that you aren’t sajnng 
something you shouldn’t (see Figure 28.8). 




Figure 28.8 

The window that you use to post 
to a newsgroup looks very similar 
to an email message. 



6. Wlien you are ready to post to the group, click the Post 
button (paper with a push pin in it). Your message will be 
posted to the group for others to read. 
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Replying to Posts 

You are probably more likely to reply to existing messages than 
to post new ones. There are two ways to do this. You can reply 
to die message in the newsgroup so that everyone will see your 
reply, or you can reply to just the author of a message via email. 

You should reply to the group if your response is likely to be 
useful to many people. Reply via email if your response is 
intended only for the author of the message. 

Posting a reply to the group 

1 . With the message diat you want to reply to displayed in the 
bottom pane of the window, click the Post reply to news- 
group button. The message wall appear in a new wdndow^ 
wdth quotes added to show' that it is a reply. 

2 . Type your reply. 

3 . Click the Reply to Newsgroup button. You wall see a mes- 
sage window^ wdth the text from the message to w'hich you 
are replying pasted in it. 

4 . Edit the quoted text until the message contains only the text 
to w'hich you wall be replying. 

5 - Type your reply. 

6 . When you are ready to post your reply, click Post. You reply 
wdll be posted to the group. 

If you want to reply only to the person wdio posted a message, 
do the followdng steps. 

Replying via email instead of posting to the group 

1. With the message that you want to reply to displayed in the 
bottom pane of the wdndow^, click the Reply button. A new 
message window wdll appear wdth the email of the message’s 
author already entered along wdth the quoted text of the 
message. 

2 . Type your reply. 

3 . Click the Send message button. Your reply wdll be seen only 
by the person w'ho posted the original message. 
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Unsubscribing from Newsgroups 

If a newsgroup turns out to be a dud for you, you can unsub- 
scribe from it so that you don’t have to see it any more. 

Unsubscribing from a newsgroup 

1. Select die news server diat contains die group from which 
you want to unsubscribe. 

2 . Choose Subscribed Only from the View menu. The right 
pane w'ill show the list of groups to which you have sub- 
scribed. 

3 . Highlight the group from which you want to unsubscribe. 

4 - Click the Unsubscribe button. The group will become 

unbolded and will disappear from the list that appears under 
the news serv’er in the left pane. You can always subscribe to 
it again later. 

Using Newsgroups 

Some newsgroups are great for beginners, and some can be 
pretty rough. The following paragraphs pro\dde some tips about 
newsgroups. 

Sometimes, if you post an inappropriate message, a stupid one, 
or merely an unpopular one, you may get flamed. Mild flames 
will gendy point out your error and helpfully suggest that you 
don’t do it again. Other times, you get nuked; lots of nasty email 
bur\^ing you alive (j our email address is on the posting, remem- 
ber?). In either case, try to learn from any mistakes you may 
have made. 

Of course, if you get flamed just for having an unpopular opin- 
ion, that’s cv^berlife (at least that’s what people say). 

Some folks can get nasty in a hurry\ Don’t worry about it too 
much, though. After all, flames don’t really harm you. Just 
remember what a flaming feels like so diat after you are a Net 
expert and are tempted to unleash a volley of your own on some 
rank beginner, perhaps you’ll diink twice about it. 
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Remember that just subscribing to a newsgroup doesn’t mean 
tliat you have to post to the newsgroup. In fact, you shouldn’t 
post am^ing unless you truly think that it wTll add something 
positive to die discussion. Although you can’t see them, there are 
many more people who simply browse die newsgroups than ever 
post an\nJiing on them. In fact, you should lurk for a w^hile until 
you get the hang of newsgroups. 

When you do post, remember the 2 C’s of w'riting: clarity and 
conciseness. Be clear, particularly if you ask a question. Don’t 
post a question such as, “I have a problem wdth my Mac.” No 
one will have a clue as to wdiat your problem is. If you post 
something like this, you’ll be lucky if you are simply ignored — 
you may get flamed for a message like that. Be as specific as 
you can. 

The other C, conciseness, makes it more likely that people will 
actually read your posting. Shorter messages are better — given 
that you keep the first C in mind. 

Also, the third C, politeness, always helps. 

MTien you begin reading, be sure to check out the Frequendy 
Asked Question (FAQs). Almost all newsgroups have them. This 
may save you the embarrassment of asking a question that has 
already been answered a hundred times. 

The FAQs wTll also point you to the Web, mailing lists, and 
FTP sites, as well as all sorts of odier places on the Internet 
w'here you can find more information on any given topic. 
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Backing up is not only for crashes 

You need a good backup for more 
than just catastrophic failures of 
your hardware. I'll bet that you have 
accidentally deleted a file right 
before you needed it. If you have a 
backup, you can quickly recover a 
document that you accidentally 
delete. Or, perhaps you edited a 
document and discovered that ail of 
your changes were actually worse 
than the original. You can use your 
backup to bring the file back to the 
v/ay it was. If your Mac is ever 
stolen or destroyed, your backup 
enables you to recover from the 
disaster. 



Consider yourself warned 

You may be thinking that this backup 
stuff is a waste of time, and that you 
have more important things to do. If 
that is your attitude, OK, you might 
as well skip the rest of the chapter. 
Hey, you may get lucky and never 
need a backup. However, when the 
day comes that you suddenly have a 
sick feeling in the pit of your stom- 
ach because you realize that you 
have lost something that will take 
you hours and hours to recreate, 
remember this chapter. Once you 
are done reinventing the wheel, you 
may change your mind and dedde 
that having a backup would be a 
good thing after all. 



Backing Up Can Save You 

If you use a computer, at some point, your system will crash and 
you will lose information that you would rather not lose — maybe 
not today or tomorrow, but it is the inevitable nightmare. Think 
of the information that you have on your Mac at this very 
moment that would be difficult — if not impossible — to recon- 
struct if your computer bombed and destroyed it. This data 
might be a report for work, a school project, your tax informa- 
tion, a complex spreadsheet, or even the blockbuster novel that 
might make you the next John Grisham. WTiatever the informa- 
tion, rest assured that some day, somewhere, somehow, you will 
suddenly lose it. You want to be able to restore all of the infor- 
mation on your Mac so that when something bad happens, you 
can quickly re-create your work. Backing up is the means by 
which you ensure that you are always able to presence most of 
your w'ork, no matter what happens to your Mac. 

Backing up your Mac simply means having a copy of die data 
(including documents, applicarions, utilities, system software, 
and other softu'are) on your computer; a backup is analogous to 
having a photograph of the data on your computer at a particular 
point in time. You can use a backup to recover eveiything from a 
single file to the entire contents of your hard drives. 

WTiile backing up your data is strongly recommended by com- 
puter authors, experts, and support personnel, it is a task tliat 
many Mac users never do for a variety of reasons. Some people 
don’t back up data because they think their systems are infallible 
and won’t crash. Still others are confused about how to make a 
backup of their system, or they lack the hardware and softw'are 
necessar)^ to maintain good backups. And then there are always 
those who simply don’t believe that protecting their data is 
enough of a priority to waste the time on it 

But, trust me, all of these people are wrong. It is absolutely 
imperative that you back up your Mac, no matter who you are 
and how you use your computer. You can use fairly sophisticated 
schemes and hardware to back up your system, or you can keep 
it simple, V\Tiichever way you decide to go, having backups of 
your critical data can be a life saver. 
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In this chapter, you’ll learn techniques to back up your Mac suc- 
cessfully, what hardware and software to use, and also develop a 
backup strateg}'^ to make the plan work on a consistent basis. 



Understanding Backups 



A backup by any other name is an 
archive 



There are four steps to create and implement a solid backup 
plan. These steps are the following: 

■ Define a strategy. You need to define your own backup 
strategy; your strategy should define the types of data that 
you will back up and how often you will back up your data. 
These choices will guide you as you decide on the kind of 
hardware and software that you use. 

■ Obtain and leam to use backup hardware. You need 
some kind of hardware on which to store the backedup 
data. There are many types of hardware that you can use 
including tape drives, removable media drives, additional 
hard drives, or CD-Recordable drives. 



An archive is similar to a back- 
up, but the difference is the 
intended purpose for duplicat- 
ing the data. For example, a 
backup is used to recover infor- 
mation that has been lost from 
some kind of calamity, and 
backups are usually overwritten 
as time passes so that the back- 
up contains only recent data. An 
archive is usually done to save 
data permanently that has long- 
term value. You should archive 
data when you want to remove 
data from your hard disk 
because you don't use it often. 



■ Obtain and leam to use backup software. Ideally, you 
should use some sort of software to automate the backup 
process. The easier you make it on yourself, the more likely 
it is that your backup system will work reliably. 

■ Maintain your backup system. Like all other sy^stems, you 
need to maintain your backup system and make sure that 
your data is safe. 

Defining a Backup Strategy 

One of the first things you need to decide is what data on your 
machine will be backed up. 



Back up the archive 

Backup techniques can also 
be used to create archives. 
Remember that once you 
remove the data from your 
computer, the archive becomes 
your only copy of that data. 
Unless your archive is reliable 
and will hold up over time, you 
should maintain a backup of 
your archive (by that I mean 
that you keep more than one 
copy). 



Deciding What to Back Up 

There are three general categories of data that you should con- 
sider backing up: 
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What is a document? 

The word document may bring an 
image of a text document to your 
mind. But remember that on the 
Mac, everything you create is a doc- 
ument. A document can be a text 
file, graphic, tax return, digital video, 
or anything else. 



■ Documents and other important data that you create. 
These documents are, after all, the reason you use a Mac in 
tlie first place. You will probably want to back up all of your 
documents since they exist no place besides your computer. 
If you lose important documents, it may be impossible to 
re-create tliem. Even if you are able to re-create them, you 
will be wasting a lot of valuable time redoing what you have 
already done. 

■ System files. You probably have a CD-ROM that contains 
your Mac OS softw^are, so you usually don’t risk losing the 
Mac OS softw'are itself. V\^at you do risk losing is any cus- 
tomization you have done. If you have adjusted any settings 
or added any third-party software, all of the settings you 
have changed will be lost in the event of a major failure. 

It can take a lot of time and effort to re-create your tailored 
system configuration; a full backup of your s}^stem will make 
restoring your customized OS configuration much easier 
and faster. 

Additionally, don’t forget about all of the configuration 
information you have on your machine. For example, if you 
lose your system for some reason, you may lose all of the 
configuration you have done to make your Mac connect to 
die Internet. You may also lose all the serial numbers of 
your software, which you will have to re-enter if you need to 
reinstall it. 

■ Applications and other third-party software. As with the 
OS softw'are, you probably have floppy disks or CDs con- 
taining all of your third-party software. Mffiat you lose if you 
have a failure without a backup is all of the customization of 
those applications. Plus, you will have to reinstall all of that 
softw'are — not an easy task for many large applications. In 
any case, it can be very time consuming to reinstall your 
applications. 



Deciding What Kind of Backup to Make 

In conjunction with the kind of files you will back up, there are 
also several different t}^es of backups you can make: 
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■ Full backup. In a full backup, you back up each and everj^ 
file on your system. The advantage of doing full backups is 
that it is easy to restore your entire system as well as just 
particular parts of it. You can restore all of your customiza- 
tion so that you can quickly and easily get your system back 
to the way it was. The disadvantages of full backups are that 
you need a large amount of storage space on your backup 
drive, and it can take quite a long time to complete the 
backup. 

■ Selected files only. Using tliis scheme, you select particular 
files to back up; usually these are your important documents 
and some of your customization files (for example, the pref- 
erences files). The advantage of this scheme is that you can 
make a backup quickly while protecting the most important 
files on your computer. The disadvantage of this approach is 
that you may have to spend lots of time and effort restoring 
your s}"stem and applications. 

■ Incremental backup. This scheme combines the first two 
techniques in that all files are backed up the first time, but 
after that only files that change are backed up until the next 
full backup. Often, you can have your backup software select 
all files that have changed since the last backup so that you 
always have a current backup for every file. This scheme 
protects all your files, but avoids the time and space require- 
ments of doing a full backup each time. The disadvantage is 
that you need backup softw^are and capable hardware to 
make this technique feasible. 

Choosing a Backup System 

WTiat you decide about the type of data that you will back up 
and how you will back it up should determine the type of backup 
system that you develop and use. For example, if you decide that 
you don't mind having to reinstall applications and reconfigure 
settings or you mainly use small document files, you might be 
able to simply copy your document files onto a floppy disk. If 
you have lots of data to protect, you will need to implement a 
more sophisticated system. 
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Hands-off back ups 

Ideally, you want your backup sys- 
tem to work without any supervision 
or intervention by you. This is called 
an unattended backup because you 
don't even need to be there for the 
system to work. You can set the sys- 
tem to automatically back up during 
times when you are not working on 
your Mac This is not only conve- 
nient it also means that since you 
don’t have to do anything, you can't 
forget or be too lazy to keep your 
backups up-to-date. 



If you can assemble the hardware and software to do incremental 
backups, you should use this approach. It is the only one that is 
both practical for frequent backups and also protects all of your 
data. 



Choosing Backup Hardware 

The hardware that you use for your backup system is important 
because having hardware that doesn’t match the kind of backups 
you want to make will doom your backup plan to failure. For 
example, if you go with a tape drive, then you will be able to do 
frequent, incremental backups, but if you rely on a floppy disk, 
you will have to be very selective about the files you back up 
because of the limited storage space on each disk, ref 
_Ref41 5736106 \* Mergeformat Table 29.1 summarizes the 
advantages and disadvantages of the major t)q3es of hardware you 
can use to back up your data. In the sections following the table, 
you’ll learn some details about each type of hardware. 



TABLE 29.1 Hardware That You Can Use to Back Up Your Mac 



Drive Type 


Back Up 
Capability 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


Tape 


Can handle large 
amounts of data 
for full and incre- 
mental backups 


Large storage 
capability is 
perfect for 
unattended 
backups 


Tape can’t be mounted 
(drive can’t be used 
or work); a tape 
drive is a single 
purpose de\dce 






Low cost per 
MB of storage 


Tapes can be affected by 
magnetic fields and will 
degrade over time 






Tapes are 
inexpensive 


Relatively slow 






Backups can be 
stored away from 
your Mac 


Drives can be 
expensive 



Can be used for 
archival of data 
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Drive Type 


Back Up 
Capability 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


Removable Depending on the 
media (Zip, drive type, can 
Jaz, SyQuest, handle medium to 
and so on) large amounts of 
data for full and 
incremental backups 


Drives can be 
mounted and used 
for work as well as 
for backups 


Unlikely that a single 
disk will hold all the 
data on your Mac so 
full, unattended back 
ups won’t be possible 






Low cost per MB 
of storage 


Magnetic storage 
devices can be affected 
by magnetic fields and 
will degrade over time 






Can be used to 
easily share data 
with others 


Multiple lower capacity 
disks (such as Zip disks) 
will be required for 
large amounts of data 






Fast 


Disks arc too expensive 
for archiving data 






Zip drives have 
become standard 
on newer Mac 
hardware 








Backups can be 
stored away from 
your Mac 




CD-R and 
CD-RW 


Can handle large 
amounts of data for 
full and incremental 
backups, but full 
unattended backups 
are not probable 


Drive has multiple 
uses (mastering 
CDs for distri- 
bution, mounting 
CD-ROM discs, 
and so on) 


Unlikely that a single 
CD will hold all the 
data on your Mac so 
unattended, full back 
ups won’t be possible 






Data is easy to 
share and recover 
since almost all 
computers have 
CD-ROM drives 


CD-R discs cannot be 
reused (CD-RVV^ discs 
can be) 






Provides nearly 


Relatively slow 



permanent storage; 
this is the best 
choice for archival 
purposes 
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Continued 






Drive Type 


Back Up 
Capability 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 






Backups can be 
stored away from 
your Mac 


Higher cost per MB of 
storage 








Drives are expensive 
and more difficult to 
use than other tyj^es 


Hard drive 


Depending on size, 
can handle large 
amounts of data for 
unattended full and 
incremental backups 


Very hist 


High cost per MB of 
data storage 






Data is easily 
accessible 


Data is harder to share 






Drive can be 
mounted and used 
for other tasks 


Unlikely to have suffi 
dent storage space to 
make full backups 






Drive can be used 
for other purposes 
in a pinch 


Backup drive likely to 
be used for other pur- 
poses and thus not be 
available for backing up 








Difficult to store back- 
ups away from your 
Mac 








Backup subject power 
surges and other out- 
side causes of failure 








Can’t be used for 
archival puq^oses 








Capacity can’t be 
expanded 


Floppy disk 


Suitable only for 
backing up very 
small documents 


Data is easy to 
share 


Small storage capacity 
makes unattended back 
ups impossible 






Low cost per MB 
of storage (free if 
you can collect 
enough AOL 
disks!) 


Very slow, especially 
with frequent disk 
changes 
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Back Up 

Drive Type Capability Advantages Disadvantages 

Very accessible Very cumbersome to 
since all computers use, unlikely to main- 
have a floppy drive tain good backups 

Poor reliability 

Can be difficult to 
restore data and keep 
the backups organized 



Backing Up with Tape Drives 

Tape drives use a magnetic tape to store data (similar to a music 
cassette tape, only larger). There are a variety of tape drives 
available including Digital Audio Tape (DAT) drives, one-quar- 
ter inch tape drives, and several others. These drives are not 
intended to be mountable (you can’t mount a tape on your desk- 
top like you can a hard or removable media drive), thus you 
won’t be able to access individual files directly from the tapes. 
Remember that you can use tape drives only to store data. Data 
has to be restored back to a hard drive or some other bootable 
drive before it can be used. 

A tape drive suitable for backups will cost anywTere from $300 
to S700 dollars, with a good, fully capable drive costing about 
$500. The primar\^ variable with these drives is the kind of tape 
they use. Individual tapes can hold from 250 xMB to 8 GB or 
more of data. The cost of tapes varies from about $15 to $40 per 
tape. 

The size of tape you use depends on the amount of hard drive 
storage available on your system (include all drives). You should 
choose a tape that is at least as large as the maximum amount of 
information that you can store plus a little extra. This will enable 
you to perform unattended backups since you won’t have to 
change the media in the middle of a backup. For example, if you 
have a 2 GB internal hard drive plus a 500 MB external hard 
drive, you should choose a tape with at least 3 GB (for a tape, 
this is on the small side!). 



A good tape drive 

An excellent tape backup drive 
is the APS HyperQIC Drive. 
While the tapes are a bit pricey 
(around $30), they hold so 
much data (4 GB) that you are 
likely to only need one or two. 

Expanding a tape 

Some drive and software com- 
binations will enable you to 
choose to compress the data as 
you do the backup. This usually 
doubles the amount of data 
that you can store on a tape. 
The drawback is that the back- 
up takes longer to create (but if 
you are doing unattended back- 
ups, who cares?). 

Mounting a tape drive 

Although tape drives are not 
really designed to be mounted, 
there is software available that 
will enable you to mount a 
tape. Tapes drives are too slow 
to be practical as working drives 
though. 
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Recommendation: If your Mac has a lot of data on it that you 
can’t afford to lose, you always want your backup to be current, 
you want to be able to do unattended backups, and you can 
afford to have a dedicated backup drive, a tape drive is the best 
option. Tape drives are the ultimate backup hardware. 

If you also need more working space, and you can’t afford to add 
mo devices to your system, consider a removable media drive. 

Backing Up with Removable Media Drives 

Removable media drives use a removable disk to store data. 

They work on the same principle as the floppy disk, but hold 
hundreds of times more data. Plus, they are also many times 
faster than a floppy drive, which is important when you need to 
back up a lot of data. There are a wide variety of these drives 
now available including Zip, Jaz, SyQuest SyFlyer, traditional 
Syquest drives, and so on. The distinguishing feature of these 
drives is that they perform almost as well as a hard drive, but 
have an infinite storage capacity because you can swap disks. 

Each drive uses a specific type of disk. Disk storage capacity 
ranges from 40 MB (on the older SyQuest drives) to more tlian 
2 GB Qaz II disks hold 2 GB, there are other kinds that hold 
even more). The cost of the disks vary with the amount of stor- 
age they provide. 

T\'o of these drives seem to be the most popular: the Zip drive 
and the Jaz drive (both invented by Iomega, but compatible dri- 
ves are also manufactured by other vendors, such as APS). These 
mo drives hit the market first in each category (around 100 MB 
per disk and around 1 GB per disk, respectively) and seem to be 
more widely used — which is important if you need to share yniir 
data with others. Both drives have undergone recent improve- 
ments that increased the storage space while decreasing the cost. 
Even better, the Zip drive is now standard on many 
Macintoshes. 

These drives are advertised as being ideal for backups, and in 
some ways they are. They are relatively inexpensive, fast, and 
have unlimited storage capacity. Plus, you can work off the drive 
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since they can be mounted on your desktop and their perfor- 
mance is almost as good as a hard drive. 

The down side is that even with the 2 GB cartridges, such as Jaz 
drives use, you may not have enough room to make a full backup 
on a single disk. This means that you won’t be able to do unat- 
tended backups — you will physically have to swap out a disk at 
some point. 

As long as you can live witli the possibility of having to change a 
disk or tw'o during the backup process, these drives are an excel- 
lent choice — especially since they are so useful in other ways (for 
example, sharing your data with others). Olndously, if your Mac 
already has a Zip drive, you should work with it first to see if it 
will be adequate. 

Recommendation: If you already have a Zip drive in your Mac, 
give it a trj^ for backup purposes. You will not likely be able to 
do a full backup (unless you want to spend a lot of money on Zip 
disks), but you may be able to back up your important docu- 
ments and system software. 

If you need more disk working space in addition to backup func- 
tions, consider a Jaz or equivalent drive. If you have less than 2 
GB of hard drive space on your system and you want more 
working space, a Jaz drive may be your best option. 

For backup purposes only, a tape drive is a better choice if you 
don’t need the additional working space. 

Backing Up with CD-R and CD-RW Drives 

Compact Disc-Recordable (CD-R) and Compact Disc- 
Rewritable (CD-RWO drives enable you to make your own CDs. 
These drives range in price from S3 00 to around $1,000. The 
difference between these drives is that CD-R discs can only be 
written to only once, while CD-RW discs can be erased and 
reused, much like a removable media disk. Individual CD-R 
media is about $2 per disc while CD-RWs are about SlO per 
disc. 
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Compatibility 

If you frequently need to share 
data with others, a removable 
media drive has the advantage 
of being widely available. For 
example, many print shops 
accept input on Zip disks. 
Before you purchase a drive, 
make sure you have a good 
idea of what kind of drives the 
majority of people with whom 
you share data use so that you 
make it as easy as possible to 
swap disks with them. 
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CD-R drives provide good sendee as a backup drive; however, 
they do have some serious limitations. One limitation is that a 
CD will hold only 650 MB of data — not nearly enough for unat- 
tended backups. Also, CD-Rs are not reusable so once you fill a 
disc, it can’t be used for any additional backups. Thus, keeping a 
drive backed up with incremental backups will eat up lots of 
CD-R media. 



DVD is on the way 

Digital Versatile Disa (DVD) drives 
are on the way. These drives will be 
able to store more than 17 GB (that 
is not a typo!) on a disc the same 
size as a CD. Within the next few 
years, there will also be DVD-RW 
drives. After the cost of these drives 
comes down, they may be an excel- 
lent choice for aeating backups. 



Otherwise, a tape drive or removable media drive is a better 
choice, primarily because of the 650 MB limitation of a disc and 
the intricacies of burning CDs. 



CD-RW drives share the same 650 MB limitation, but at least 
the CD-RW media is reusable. Of course, you will pay for that; 
both the drives and the media are more expensive than for CD- 
R technolog}^ 

The benefits of both drives are that you can easily share data 
with others (since most computers have CD-ROM drives), and 
you can easily use the backedup data since the disc can be 
mounted by any Mac with a CD-ROM drive. The down side is 
that creating a CD (called burning a CD) is not as easy as using 
one of the other options. There are lots of pitfalls that you may 
encounter. 

Recommendarion: Consider a CD-R or CD-RW drive only if 
it will sen^e a dual purpose for you — for example, you need to 
distribute files via a CD for other purposes in addition to creat- 
ing a backup and you can’t afford to add two devices to your sys- 
tem. 



Mirror, mirror on the Mac 

If you use a hard drive as a backup 
drive, you can set it up as a mirror 
to your working drives. This simply 
means that your backup drive can 
contain duplicates for every file on 
your working drives. 



Backing Up with Hard Drives 

If you have lots of money, you can use another hard drive (or 
two or three!) to keep your primary drives backed up. While 
enabling you to instantly access your data, this solution is rela- 
tively expensive and you are unlikely to want to pay for enough 
hard drive space to keep all your data and software backed up. 
You need more storage space at least equal to that of all of your 
primar}^ drives. For example, if your Mac has a 4 GB drive, you 
would need a second 4 GB drive. 
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Hard drives are definitely the fastest option, and if you can 
afford to have multiple hard drives, you can keep your backups 
continually up-to-date. For example, you can use a mirror strate- 
gy whereby your backup is updated every hour or even everj^ few 
minutes. 

Although the cost of a hard drive is somewhat prohibitive, these 
drives suffer from two main drawbacks. The first and most 
important is that they are subject to the same potential causes of 
fiiilure as your Mac (especially if the hard drive is internal). For 
example, if you have a powder surge that is strong enough to 
damage your Mac (thus, requiring you to use your backup), 
there is a good chance your backup hard disk will be taken out 
too. V\Tiereas, witli a removable media (such as tape drive), your 
backup is protected from system problems. The second major 
drawback is that the storage capacity of a hard drive is fixed. 

This makes a backup hard drive limited in what you can use it 
for (you can’t use it to archive your data for example). 

Recommendarion: As a mirroring backup device, a hard drive is 
an excellent option because of the speed at which it works. If you 
can afford to have two backup devices, a hard drive for mirroring 
and a tape drive for long-term backups, a backup hard drive is an 
excellent choice. 

Because of the potential for a backup hard drive to be taken out 
with a catastrophic event that may also take out your Mac (such 
as a power surge or theft), you should not rely on a hard drive as 
your only backup device. Tape or removable media drives are 
better options. 

Backing Up with Floppy Drives 

\A1iile using a floppy drive is very^ simple and inexpensive, it is 
impractical unless you only have a few MB of important data on 
your computer; you won’t have the inclination to keep your 
backups in good shape using floppy drives because it takes a long 
time to copy data to a floppy and you have to be there for all of 
it (to change disks). Plus, floppy disks are not vev)' reliable, I 
don’t recommend relying on floppy disks for backup purposes. 



Recycling drives 

Don't forget about older hard 
drives that you might have, but 
that you might not use because 
of system upgrades. You may be 
able to use these as backup 
devices. 

If money Is less important than 
keeping your data safe 

The ultimate backup system 
would have all the hard drives 
on your system mirrored with 
backup hard drives and also 
protected with a tape backup on 
a dally or more frequent basis. 
This provides the most protec- 
tion that you can get Of course, 
you may not be able to afford 
all that hardware. It all depends 
on hov; important your data Is 
to you. If your Income depends 
on your data, it might be worth 
spending $1,000 to $1,500 on a 
backup system. 

Backing up over a network 

Just because a device isn't phys- 
ically connected to your Mac 
doesn't mean that you can’t use 
it to backup your data. You can 
use any device that is connected 
to the same network as your 
Mac as a backup device. For 
example, If your network has a 
server on it. It may also have a 
tape drive that you can use to 
create and maintain your back- 
ups. Even if your network does 
not have a server, you can 
attach a backup device (a tape 
drive is probably the only one 
that will provide enough capaci- 
ty for tnis purpose) to one of 
the Macs and then back up all 
of the Macs on the network to 
that single drive. 
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The lazy man's way 

As you can probably tell, unattend* 
ed backups are the way to go. What 
this means is that after you config- 
ure your hardware and software, 
you don't have to do anything else. 
Which make them perfect for the 
lazy (or busy) among us. Even 
though tape drives are ideal for 
unattended backups, you can 
manipulate other drive types to 
make unattended backups easier. 
For example, you can make a full 
backup on a set of Jaz disks and 
then use a single disk for unattend- 
ed incremental backups until that 
disk is full. Then you make another 
full backup and start the cyde over 
again. 

However, one of the key things with 
backups is making them as simple 
and as "hands off" as possible. For 
my money, that means a tape drive. 

External drives make sense 

Consider getting an external drive 
for your backup needs, rather than 
an internal one. Since external 
devices are easy to take to another 
machine, you can use the same 
backup drive after you replace your 
cunent computer, and the same 
drive can service multiple Macs 
even If they aren't on a network. 
Plan on keeping your backup drive 
for a long time-it will probably out- 
last your current as well as your 
next, several computers. 

Practice what you preach 

Just in case you are wondering, I 
use a backup hard drive to mirror 
my v^orking drives and a tape back- 
up to maintain daily backups. This 
system supports a desktop Mac, 
PowerBook, and PC that are net- 
worked. Since I use my computers 
to nwke money, it is very important 
to me not to lose any data. 



Recommendation: Don’t rely on floppy disks unless you 
absolutely cannot afford am^ing better. If you do end up using 
floppies, make sure you are religious about keeping them up-to- 
date. 

Deciding Which You Should Use 

If you are serious about protecting your data — which you should 
be — you should invest in some backup hardware. My favorite 
choice is a tape drive because of the capability to simply do unat- 
tended backups and their infinite storage capacity (by adding 
more tapes). However, a Jaz or Zip drive (especially if you 
already have one in your Mac) is also an excellent choice, espe- 
cially since you can do so much more with them than just make 
backups. While the other options can work for you, you will be 
better off with a tape or removable media drive as your primai*)^ 
backup de\ice. 

Choosing Backup Software 

MTiile you can manually copy files from your hard drives to the 
backup device, this quickly becomes impractical for more than a 
few MB of data. A better solution is to use a backup program 
that manages your backups for you. Backup softu^are enables you 
to define which files will be backed up and how often the backup 
will be updated. It also enables you to restore your data when 
die time comes. The software should enable you to automate the 
process as well. 

MHiile on the hardware side, you have lots of choices, there is 
only one serious option for Mac backup software: Dantz 
Corporation’s Retrospect and Retrospect Remote. 

Retrospect only does one thing: it helps you create, implement, 
and maintain backups. WTiile limited in scope. Retrospect excels 
in function; it is a “must-have” piece of software. It is tzsy to 
use, yet it includes all the funcrions you need to establish and 
automate your backup strategy. If you intend to back up your 
Mac, you simply must use Retrospect. 
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Creating a Backup 

WTiile I don’t have the space to show you all of the great things 
that Retrospect does, it is wortliwhile to show you how to set up 
and automate a backup using Retrospect. While there are a 
number of steps in the following example, each step is easy 
to do. 

Using Retrospect to define and automate a backup 

1 . Launch Retrospect. After die program opens, you will see 
the main window, which has tabs and buttons that enable 
you to use all of Retrospect’s features (see Figure 29.1). 




2 . In the main window, click the Automate tab. Retrospect 
automates the backup process by enabling you to create 
scripts. These scripts perform the actions that you indicate 
at the specific times that you want them to be done. The 
result is that backups can be made with little or no action on 
your part. 

3. In the Automate window, click the Scripts button. 

4. In the Scripts window, click New. 

5. At the “Create what kind of script” prompt, make sure that 
Backup is highlighted and then press the Return key (or 
click OK). 

6. Enter a name for your script and click on New (or press 
Return). For this example, I will create a script that backs up 
an entire startup disk, so I named my script, “Mac OS 
Lives!” because that is the name of the drive; you can use 
whatever is meaningful to you (see Figure 29.2). 
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Backup software and tape drives 

Some devices, such as a tape 
drive, require backup software 
to be able to store data. 
Fortunately, Dantz Retrospect 
Remote is usually Included with 
tape drives for the Mac 



Figure 29.1 

Retrospect's well-designed main 
window is where you start the 
backup process. 



Retrospect does networks 

Retrospect Remote enables you 
to back up networks from a 
central server or even from one 
computer on the network. If 
you are operating a network of 
Maa, consider using Retrospect 
Remote for your backup system. 
You can use Retrospect to back 
up any drive that you can 
mount on your Mac For exam- 
ple, I have PC connected to my 
Mac via a LocalTalk network. 
Using Personal MacLan 
Connect, 1 can also use 
Retrospect and my APS 
HyperDrive to keep a backup 
for the PC The same backup 
hardware and software protects 
both computers. 
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Figure 29.2 
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Flavors of Retrospect 

There are several versions of 
Retrospect. Retrospect provides the 
software you need to back up over 
a server. For each computer on the 
network that you want to back up. 
you need to add the client software 
(one license is required for each 
machine). Thus, the Retrospect 
Network Backup Kit There is also 
Retrospect Express, which is 
designed for an individual machine. 

Backing up folders 

If you want to choose individual 
folders rather than an entire disk or 
volume, highlight the volume or 
drive, click the Subvolume button, 
choose the folder you want to add, 
and then in step 8, highlight that 
folder rather than the disk or vol- 
ume. 



7. Click the Sources button. You will see a window containing 
all of the drives and volumes mounted on your desktop. 

8 . Highlight the drive or volume that you want to back up and 
click OK. You will see that the Sources window now shows 
the drive or volume that you just selected. If you have other 
sources that you want to add to this backup, click on the 
Add button and repeat step 8. Continue this process until 
you have selected all the sources that you want to back up. 

9. When you have chosen all the sources that you want to 
include in this backup, click OK. 

10 . Back in the Script window, click on the Destinations button. 

11. Click Create New. Retrospect will look for all the potential 
drives on which you may want to store the backup. Wlien it 
is done, you will see the StorageSet Creation window (see 
Figure 29.3). 



Figure 29.3 

A storage set contains the data 
for all of the files that you are 
backing up. 
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12. Choose the drive t\^e that you want to use (for example, a 
SCSI Tape Drive or a Macintosh Disk). 

13. Give the storage set a name and click New. 

14. In the resulting Save dialog box, tell Retrospect where you 
want the storage set saved and click Save. 

15. Click OK in the next two windows. 

16. In the Script window, click Schedule. 

17. Click Add. 

18. Choose the interval at which you want the backup done and 
click OK. 

19. In tlie next dialog, set the particulars for your script (for 
example, the days of the week and times that you want the 
script to run). 

20 . Click OK; then click OK in the next window you see (see 
ref _Ref4I58091 12 V Mergeformat Ingure 29.4). In this 
example, the script vdll back up my startup disk at 10 PM 
every Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. As long as 

I have room on my tape, this script will make sure that all of 
my files are backed up — I don’t have to do anything else. 



Creating a Storage Set 

A storage set is simply the file in 
which Retrospect stores all the 
information about a particular 
backup. 




Figure 29.4 

This script will back up my startup 
drive every other day. 



21. MTien you are done with your script, click the Script win- 
dow Close box and save your changes. 



Learning more about Retrospect 

Retrospect is the ultimate back- 
up software. To learn more 
about it, visit Dantz's Web site 
at http: //WWW. 
dantz.com. 
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Using Other Backup Software 

Some disk drive maintenance programs and odier utilities pro- 
vide a backup module. WTiile you should own such programs for 
maintenance and other purposes, tlie backup modules tend to be 
pretty weak. Invest in Retrospect rather than using one of these 
other applications. 

However, if you decide to play it risky and only back up a few of 
your key files via floppy disks, you might be satisfied with one of 
these programs as your backup softw^are. 

Backing Up Isn't Hard to Do 

I can’t emphasize enough how important it is to maintain good 
backups for your data. Here are a few tips to keep in mind: 

■ Develop your own strateg}^ based on the hardware and soft- 
ware you have or can afford to purchase. At the least, make 
sure that your critical data files are protected. 

■ Make sure that backing up is easy. If you have to do a lot of 
work to back up or if it takes a lot of your time, you won’t 
end up keeping up-to-date backups. Ideally, you want to be 
able to do unattended backups. Using Retrospect will help. 

■ Be consistent. Whatever strateg}^ you decide upon, keep up 
with it. Old, out-of-date backups are not much better than 
no backups. 

■ Always refresh your backups before you install any new soft- 
ware or make major changes to your system. This wiW 
enable you to recover data should the changes you make to 
your system cause problems. 

■ Make sure that you test your backups regularly. Try to 
restore a file or two to make sure that ever}n:hing is working 
properly. If you don’t, you may get a nasty surprise when 
you really need to restore some data. 

■ Maintain your equipment. Almost all equipment needs some 
kind of maintenance now and again, so follow tlie manufac- 
turer’s guidelines to keep your system in top condition. 
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■ Maintain more than one set of backups. Create multiple 
copies of your backups in case something happens to one 
set. 

■ Keep a backup off-site. Keep a copy of your backups in a 
different location than your Mac is in. This will save you in 
the event of a catastrophic event such as fire or theft. (This 
is a primarv^ reason that you shouldn’t rely on a hard drive as 
your only backup system.) 

If you never have a hardware failure, major software problem, 
virus attack, accidental deletion, or other calamity, using these 
tips and the information presented earlier in the chapter may 
never make a difference in your life. You may find backing up to 
be a waste of time and money. However, if you don’t back up, 
you may experience that sick feeling in die pit of your stomach 
when you suddenly realize that a file that is very important to 
you is gone forever. The risk you want to take with your valu- 
able data is up to you. 



CHAPTER 




Fighting Viruses 



Understanding what viruses are and what they do 
Knowing how to protect yourself from viruses 
Learning about two popular Mac anti-virus programs 



Knowing and using anti-virus tips 
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Macs Versus PCs 

This is another area where using a 
Mac is better than using a PC There 
are proportionally far fewer viruses 
for the Mac than there are for the 
PC. And those on the PC tend to be 
more destructive. 



Protecting Your Mac from Viruses 

No matter what level of computer user you are, you have proba- 
bly heard of computer viruses. Viruses are programs that make it 
on to your computer without your knowTedge and do everything 
from harmless pranks (some silly message) to major damage 
(erasing your hard drive). WTiat makes a \irus different from an 
application program or utility is that viruses are hidden and do 
things of which you’re not aware. Many viruses are malicious, 
many arc not. But all of them are bad because they do things to 
your computer that you didn’t want done. 

Part of practicing smart computing is understanding viruses and 
taking appropriate steps to protect your machine from them. 



Understanding How Your Mac Might Get 
Infected 

The first thing you need to understand about \druses is how a 
\nnis can get into your Mac. A virus can only infect your Mac 
through a fde. Potentially infected files may be documents, 
applications, conti'ol panels, extensions, and so on. The key 
characteristic of files that may infect your Mac is that they have 
to have some executable code (a set of instructions) associated 
with them. All applications have executable code, as do control 
panels and extensions. Some documents can also have executable 
code in them, such as when the document contains macros (for 
example. Word files can have macros). Plain text files, however, 
cannot introduce a virus to your Mac. 

Altliough not all files that you add to your Mac can infect you, 
you should act as if any file may infect you. It is better to be safe 
tlian sorry'. 

You can add files to your Mac in the following ways: 

■ Copied from any removable disk (floppy. Zip, Jaz, 

CD-ROM, and so on) 

■ Downloaded from Internet Web or FTP sites, online 
services, or bulletin boards 

■ Attached to email messages 
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You need to be careful when you add files to your Mac from any 
of diese sources. 



Understanding the Types of Viruses 

VVTiile there are many tj^es of individual viruses, there are only 
two major groups of viruses of which you need to be aware: 

■ Application viruses. These viruses are small applications 
that do something to your computer. It may be as harmless as 
displaying a silly message, or as harmful as corrupting par- 
ticular files on your hard driv^e. Anything is possible with a 
virus. Application viruses can be hidden in many ways, such 
as v\ithin another application (such as Trojan Horse), as an 
extension or control panel, or other software that you add to 
your Mac. 

■ Macro viruses. A macro virus is a macro (a miniprogram) 
that can be created by any applications that support macros 
(such as the Microsoft Office applications). This kind of 
virus is attached to documents that you may receive. Instead 
of using a macro to do something useful, a macro virus does 
damage to your computer, or at the verv' least makes it 
behave strangely — the most notorious of these are the Word 
6 macro vinjses. Wlien you open a file that has been infect- 
ed by a macro virus, that virus (the macro) runs and per- 
forms its dirty' deed. 

Viruses are called by many names (for example, nV^R, scores, 
and MDEF) and also come in different flavors, such as worms 
and Trojan Horses (yes, these work just like the original, you 
think you are getting a gift that turns out to be more than you 
bargained for). 

Covering the multitude of viruses that are out there is beyond 
the scope of tliis book, and besides, tliere is no real need to 
become an expert on the viruses that exist. It is more important 
that you understand how to protect yourself from these viruses 
and be able to recover from an infection should one occur. 



Viruses are always bad 

Even when viruses are relatively 
benign, they still use valuable 
storage space and RAM; they 
may eventually cause problems 
that were not even intended by 
their creators. 



Preventing Infection 

I hate to use this cliche, but when it comes to viruses, an ounce 
of prevention is indeed worth a pound of cure. The main way to 
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Viruses and email 

One of the ways you can't get 
infected is by reading an email mes- 
sage. There have been numerous 
hoaxes claiming tiial certain email 
messages contain nasty viruses that 
will destroy the world. But since 
viruses are executable code, a virus 
must be activated by either an appli- 
cation or a maao, which an email 
message cannot contain. 

If you receive an email message 
warning you of some other email 
message that supposedly contains a 
virus, please don’t forward it to 
everyone you know. If it claims that 
you can be infected by reading a 
particular message, it is a hoax. 
However, you should be very leery 
of attachments to email messages. 
They can contain vimses. 



av'oid viruses is to avoid files that are likely to have \druses in 
them. Mere are some tips to help you “stay clean”: 

■ Find and use a good anti-virus software program (I cover 
some in tliis chapter). 

■ Make sure that you keep your anti-virus so^t^\'are up-to-date. 

■ Be careful of any floppy disks tliat you receive or find lying 
around. 

■ Be wary when you download files from any source. 

■ Never run programs or use files that are attached to email 
messages from someone you don’t know*. 

■ Be especially careful of files that offer promises tliat seem 
too good to be true. They may contain a Trojan Horse. 

■ When you do download files, download them from rep- 
utable sites, such as magazine sites or directly from a soft- 
w'are publisher’s site. These sites scan files for viruses before 
making tliem available so your chances of getting an infected 
file are low^er. Remember die expression, “Consider the 
source.” 

■ After you download a file, run your and-vinis software on it 
to make sure diat it isn’t infected. Most programs let you 
designate the folder into wdiich you download files and wdll 
automarically check files in diis folder. 



Identifying Infection 

Even w'ith good preventive measures, you may occasionally 
become infected. Hopefully, you will find out that you have been 
infected by being notified by your anti-virus software — that 
means it is doing its joli. But if you suddenly notice diat your 
computer is acting peculiarly, it may be diat you have become 
infected. VVTiat does acting peculiarly mean? Viruses can have 
many different effects on your computer; some of the more 
common effects are the following: 
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■ Weird messages, dialog boxes, or other interface elements. 
Sometimes viruses make themselves known by presenting 
somediing odd on the screen. So if you suddenly see a 
strange dialog box, you may have stumbled across a virus 
(for example, one of the Word macro viruses causes a happy 
face to appear in Word’s menu bar). 

■ Loss in speed. \^ruses often make your computer work more 
slowly. So if certain tasks seem to be taking longer than they 
used to, a virus may be die culprit. 

■ Disappearing files. Some viruses cause files to be deleted or 
hidden. If this happens, you need to take action immediately 
or you may find that all of your files have been erased. 

■ Errors. Many viruses will cause various errors on your com- 
puter and will prevent programs from working properly. If 
you haven’t changed anything on your machine for a while, 
and you suddenly start e.xperiencing errors, you should 
check your computer for a possible infection. 

Using Anti-Virus Software 

You usually will not be able to remove a virus without a software 
tool of some kind. You can remove infected files, but the virus 
may have spread beyond the original file through which it infect- 
ed your machine. Once you diink that your Mac is infected, you 
will need some help to “cure” it. 

For ever\’^ problem there is a solution, and for most viruses, diere 
is an anti-virus application. These applications generally perform 
the following functions: 

■ Monitor activity on your computer to identify potential 
infection 

■ Periodically scan your drives to look for infections 

■ Notify you if an infection is discovered 

■ Repair the infected files and eliminate the virus 

■ Delete infected files if it is not possible to repair them 

■ Pro\ide a way to update itself 
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Virus definition files 

Most viruses are identified by 
their code. The anti-virus soft- 
ware knows about the virus' 
code through its virus definition 
file that, amazingly enough, 
defines all known viruses. As 
new viruses appear, this virus 
definition file needs to be 
updated so the new viruses will 
be recognized as being viruses. 
You can usually obtain an 
updated virus definition file 
from the Web site of the manu- 
facturer of your anti-virus soft- 
ware. Most programs automate 
this process and can update the 
virus definition at intervals that 
you set 
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Watching for viruses 

Many organizations that are interest- 
ed in the Mac keep track of viruses, 
and there are lots of good sources 
for news about viruses on the 
Internet. Symantec maintains a 
good virus information site at 
http: //WWW. Symantec, 
com/avcenter. You can also 
download updates to Symantec's 
Anti-virus for Macintosh here. 



Maintaining, Fixing, and Upgrading Your Mac 

Fighting Viruses 

There are several major anti-virus applications available for the 
Macintosh including Sjonantec x\nd-v4rus for Macintosh (SAM), 
\^rex, and others. Most of these wall do an adequate job of pro- 
tecting your Mac from the virus plague. In this section, you’ll 
get an overview^ of nvo anti-virus programs — the others w^ork 
similarly. 

Using Symantec Anti-virus for Macintosh (SAM) 

SAM is one of tlie oldest anti-virus programs on the Mac — it has 
been around a long time, but Symantec updates it regularly so 
that it will do anytliing that the ‘‘new kids on the block” will do. 

There are tw^o phases of SAM’s activities: 

■ Protection. SAM monitors suspicious activity on your com- 
puter. SAM watches w'hat is happening on your Mac and 
alerts you wiien it detects a possible virus. You can also set 
SAM to scan floppy drives. For even more protection, you 
can identify a SafeZone folder into which you download 
files. SAM automatically scans files as they are downloaded 
into this folder so that you can avoid infecting your system. 

SAM will also scan your disks to check for infection, either 
automatically according to a schedule you set, or manually 
from v\ithin die application. 

■ Repair. SAiM will attempt to repair any infected files. It will 
do this automatically, or you can start the repair process 
manually. 

M^en Sam is launched, you will see die main window which 
shov\^s all the mounted drives SAM detects (see Figure 30.1). 

To determine the kind of protection you want, click the 
Preferences button and the Preferences window^ appears 
(see Figure 30.2). The various protection areas are shown 
in the left pane, and the options for those areas are selected in 
the right part of the window'. 
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Using Anti-Virus Software 
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SAxM provides a SafeZone feature that lets you set a folder diat 
SAM always monitors; usually, you should have a specific folder 
into which all of your downloaded files are placed. SAM’s 
SafeZone feature will monitor diis folder so that any files you 
download are immediately checked for viruses. 

SEE ALSO 

>■ To learn how to work with attachments to email messages^ see page 5^*7 
> To learn about downloading files from the Web^ see page 6^6 

As an example of how easy SAM is to use, I will show you how 
the SafeZone feature is activated. 
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Figure 30.1 

SAM's main window provides the 
tools you need to manage and 
protect your Mac from viruses. 



Figure 30.2 

You can set SAM's preferences to 
determine the level of protection 
that It provides for your Mac 
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Creating a SafeZone with SAM 

1. Click the SafeZone button in the Preferences window. 

2 . Check die box next to the Enable SafeZone 
(see Figure 30.3). 



j Figure 30.3 

Any files you place in a SafeZone 
are automatically scanned for 
1 viruses. 




Macro viruses 

One of the important things to look 
for in an anti-virus program is that it 
can detect and repair macro viruses. 
Macro viruses can infect your sys- 
tem through the macro capability 
that many programs provide to 
enable you to automate tasks. There 
has been a rash of these viruses in 
Microsoft Word files so they are fair- 
ly common. SAM does handle 
macro viruses. 



3 . Check the box next to “Scan files and folders on the desk- 
top” if you want all of these items scanned automatically. 

4 . Check the box next to “Scan the Internet Config download 
folder” if you have a download folder identified in Internet 
Config. 

5 . Click the Add button and maneuver to any other folders you 
want to be a SafeZone (for example, die folder into which 
all of your downloads are placed). 

6 . Select the folder and click the Select button. 



By the way, Microsoft provides a set 
of macros that can detect and repair 
files infected with Word 6 macro 
viruses. Check out http :/ / 
wvAv.fnicrosoft.com/ to 
obtain them. 



7 . Click Save. Now, whenever you download a file into this 
folder, SAiVI will automatically scan the file for viruses. This 
is a great way to protect yourself from infection. 

SAiVI has lots of other great features that you can explore 
through its Help system (see Figure 30.4). If you are concerned 
about viruses, SAiVI is a great choice for you. 



Using Disinfectant 

One of the best known anti-virus applications for the Mac was 
John Norstad’s freeware application called Disinfectant (see 
Figure 30.5). This application offers protection against viruses 
as well as die ability to repair infected files. It was updated as 
often as new viruses were discovered. 
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Figure 30.4 

SAM provides lots of help for you. 




Figure 30.5 

Disinfectant provides minimal 
protection against some of the 
older viruses, but since it is free, 
you can't complain. 



I said was updated because after version 3.7 was released, die 
program was moved into the commercial arena as part of a com- 
mercial product. So Disinfectant is no longer updated; how'ever, 
it is sdll available on the Internet as well as in other places. 
While it won’t protect you against some of the newer viruses — it 
does not protect against Word macro viruses, for example — ^it is 
free. If you can’t afford one of the commercial applicarions. 
Disinfectant is beuer than nodiing. 

Disinfectant comes with an extensive help system to guide you 
through the wonderful world of viruses (see Figure 30.6). You 
can get a copy of Disinfectant at your favorite Mac software file 
site, or you can search the Web to locate a copy to download 
(look for version 3.6 or 3.7). 



Getting anti-virus protection 
for free 

Since Disinfectant doesn't pro- 
tect you against macro viruses, 
you should not rely on it alone. 
However, if you download the 
free Word anti-virus package 
from Microsoft (assuming that 
you use Microsoft Word, of 
course) and use it in combina- 
tion with Disinfectant, you will 
have a fair amount of protection 
at no cost. However, you will be 
better off buying and using a 
commercial package. 
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Figure 30.6 

Disinfectant comes with a lot of 
free help. 




Viruses and backups 

If you backed up your system after 
you were infected, the virus will be 
part of your backup. The only hope 
In this case Is to use your anti-virus 
program to dean things up. Then 
make a fresh backup with disinfect- 
ed files. 



Using Anti-virus Tips 

Viruses are hj^Ded by die media now and again, and although die 
seriousness of them is often blown out of proportion, they do 
exist, and you need to take suitable measures against diem. Here 
are some dps to keep your Mac pure and clean: 

■ Get good anri-virus software and use it properly. 

■ Be wary of files from unknown sources. Try to download 
files only from reputable sites. Also, be wary of floppy disks 
that you find or that are handed to you by coworkers or 
friends. 

■ Keep your system backed up in case you do get infected with 
a damaging virus — you will have to get rid of the virus 
before restoring your files, though, or the virus will remain. 

■ Create an and-\irus floppy disk; this enables you to have a 
clean system to start from and enables your softw'are to be 
able to clean all the files on die startup disk. Most anri-\drus 
sofcv^are will do this for you; see the manual that came with 
your softivare for details. 

■ Don’t worry too much; viruses are a problem, but they can 
be managed without too much hassle. 
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Using Anti-virus Tips 

Once you have an anti-virus program and keep it updated regu- 
larly, you shouldn’t have to think about viruses very much. If you 
don’t practice safe computing, however, you may find yourself 
having to think about them a lot. 
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Preventing Mac * 
Problems 

Maintaining your drives 

Keeping your System Folder in top condition 

Being prepared for problems 



Building a Mac tool kit 
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Preventing Problems Is Easier Than 
Solving Them 

The old cliche that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure holds true even in the digital age. \^Tiile your Mac doesn’t 
require as much maintenance as other complex devices (your car 
for example), there are some relatively simple things you can do 
to keep your Mac in top operating condition. In addition, you 
can prepare yourself and your Mac so that if problems do occur, 
you will have the confidence and resources you need to be able 
to solve diem on your own. Here are some activities that you 
can do to prevent — and since no prevention is perfect, to prepare 
for — ^Mac problems: 

■ Maintain your drives 

■ Maintain your System Folder 

■ Maintain backups 

■ Watch out for viruses 

■ Maintain your hardware 

■ Prepare for trouble 

In this chapter, you’ll learn about each of diese tasks in detail. 

But remember that your goal here should be to minimize poten- 
tial problems rather than eliminate them entirely. Even the best 
prevention can’t account for all the variables that your Mac deals 
with — eventually, you will have problems of one sort or another. 
Don’t wwry, though, in Chapter 32, “Fixing Mac Problems,” 
you’ll learn how to recover from Mac problems when they do 
occur. 



Maintaining Your Drives 

The heart of any Macintosh is its hard drives; I say drives rather 
than drive because many Macintoshes have more than one inter- 
nal hard drive as well as external hard drives. In addition to hard 
drives — also known as fixed drives — ^your Mac also has a floppy 
drive and CD-ROM drive. You may also have drives of other 
types such as Zips, SyQuests, and other removable ??tedia diives. 
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Most drives are simple to use; like all things Macintosh, you can 
simply point and click to use them. However, there is a lot of 
complexity behind the simple icons that you see on your desk- 
top. The file structures of drives are fairly complex, and tliey are 
described with confusing terminolog}^ such as b-trees, nodes, 
directories, and so on. V\^ile you don’t really need to under- 
stand all the details of drive technolog)’^, you do need to be pre- 
pared to use tools to perform maintenance (both preventive and 
corrective) on your drives. As thousands of files are written and 
rewritten to a drive, the structure of that drive can become cor- 
rupted, or at least disorganized. This can result in ever>ahing 
from system slowdowns and minor annoyances to severe crashes 
that prevent you from using the disk. 

There are several software tools that can enable you to perform 
preventive and corrective maintenance on your disks — one of 
them is even included as part of the software that came with Mac 
OS 8.5. However, before you learn how to use those tools, I’ll 
discuss a relatively simple task for which you don’t need any 
additional software. 

Rebuilding Your Desktop File 

One of the great things about a Macintosh is that you don’t have 
to worry^ about which application you use to open a particular 
file. To open and edit a file, you simply double-click it. The 
Macintosh knows which application it should use to open tlie 
file, and if you have a copy of the application that created that 
file, it opens the right application for you. Your Mac knows all of 
this because each disk (hard disk. Zip disk, floppy, and so on) has 
a desktop database (also called the desktop file). 

SEE ALSO 

>• To learn bow to work with Mac files when you don't have the application used to create 
them, see page ^ 8 ^ 

> To leant haw to work with PC files wheti you don't have the application used to create 
them, see page ^97 

All Mac files consist of two parts — more correctly called forks. 

One fork, called the data fork, is where all of the data in the file 
is stored. The other fork is called the resource fork. Among the 
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No creator application found 

If the Mac can't find a suitable cre- 
ator application when you open a 
file, it will use the settings in the File 
Exchange control panel to try to 
translate the file so that you can 
work with it by using an application 
that you do have. See Chapter 21, 
'Working with Other Mac," to learn 
how to configure this control panel. 



Icons and more 



In addition to the type and aeator, 
the resource fork also contains any 
custom icons by which the file is 
represented on the saeen. There 
can be icons for each setting of your 
monitor (black-and-white, millions 
of colors, and so on). Version infor- 
mation for applications is also stored 
in the resource fork along with lots 
of other data about the file. 



information stored in the resource fork of die file is the type and 
o'cator of that file. Both the type and creator are four letter 
codes. The typ^ identifies the general kind of file it is; for exam- 
ple, a SimpleText Read Me file is type ttro, while an Excel 
spreadsheet file is type XLSB, and so on (I never said the codes 
made sense). The creator indicates which application was used to 
create a file; for example, a file created by Microsoft Excel has 
XCEL as its creator code, while a file created by Word has cre- 
ator code MSWT), and on they go. Each application has its own 
unique creator code. 

The Mac’s desktop database keeps track of all of the file ty^pes 
and creators that are on your disk. Mdien you try to open a file, 
the Mac gets the file type from the resource fork of the file and 
uses its database to find and open the creator application for that 
file type. The file is then opened in the correct application, and 
you can get to work. 

The desktop database is also how the Mac knows what kind of 
icon to use to represent a file on your desktop. Wlien your Mac 
looks at a file and identifies its creator, it uses its desktop data- 
base to figure out what kind of icon it should display to repre- 
sent the file (for example, the QuickTime movie icon for 
QuickTime movies). 

Each disk and volume that you mount on your desktop has its 
own desktop file. This includes all your hard disks, floppy disks, 
removable media drives (such as a Zip disk), and so on. 

If something happens to your Mac’s desktop databases, various 
problems can result. These include your icons suddenly becom- 
ing “generic” and looking like plain rectangles instead of a cus- 
tom icon or one that resembles the creating application’s icon. 

Rather than waiting for the desktop database to become corrupt 
and suffer these problems, you can have your iMac rebuild its 
desktop. V\Tien it does this, it searches through all of the files on 
a disk and reconstructs the database so that it will have refer- 
ences for all types and creators. 
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Rebuilding a disk's desktop database 

1 . From the Finder, choose Restart from the Special menu (if 
your Mac is turned off, just turn it on instead of using the 
Restart command). 

2 . As your iMac begins to start up, hold down the Option and 
Command keys. 

3 . During the start-up process, you will see a dialog box asking 
you if you are sure that you want to rebuild the desktop file 
on your startup disk (see Figure 31.1). 



A 


Are you sure you want to rebullit the 
desktop tile on the disk ^Mac OS lives 1*7 


Figure 31.1 




1 Cancel | jj OK f 


Do you want to rebuild this disk's ' 
desktop? 



4 . Click OK. Your Mac will begin the rebuilding process and 
will keep you informed of its progress (see Figure 3 1.2). If 
the disk is large and you have lots of files on it, it may take a 
minute or two for the process to be completed. VVlien the 
Mac is done rebuilding the desktop on your startup disk, it 
will attempt to rebuild the desktop on each hard disk and 
volume that it mounts on the desktop. To rebuild each desk- 
top, click OK in each dialog box that asks you if you want 
to rebuild the desktop. If you want the rebuilding process to 
stop, click Cancel. V\Tien all the desktop files have been 
rebuilt, you will see your normal Mac desktop and you are 
done with the rebuilding process. 

Rebuilding the desktop on a removable disk is as simple as it is 
to rebuild a hard drive’s desktop. 

Rebuilding a removable disk's desktop 

1 . Hold down the Option and Command keys and insert the 
disk in the drive. MTien the disk mounts, you will see the 
dialog box in Figure 31.3. 



Rebuild them one, rebuild them all 

If you rebuild your startup 
drive's desktop, you should also 
rebuild the desktops on all of 
the disks you use, whether they 
are hard drives or not. 
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Figure 31.3 J 


A Are you sure you want ta rebuild ttie 

/i\ desktop file on tbe disk “Zipplty Do Dah"? 


When you rebuild the desktop on I 


1 Cancel | j[ OK 


a removable drive, you will see I 


this dialog. 





2 . Click OK to rebuild the disk’s desktop. Depending on the 
size of the disk, it may take a few moments to complete the 
rebuild. You will see a progress bar just like the one in 
Figure 31.2. WTien the disk’s desktop has been successfully 
rebuilt, it will be mounted on the desktop and will be ready 
to use. 

You may be wondering how often you should rebuild your desk- 
top files to prevent problems with them. Some experts recom- 
mend that you rebuild your desktop about once a month. 1 don’t 
think it is necessary to do it that often, “once in a while” is good 
enough. You should rebuild the desktop after you install lots of 
new software or do a major reorganization of your Mac’s files. 
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Rebuilding your desktop files can also help you solve certain 
problems on your machine. 

SEE ALSO 

>■ To hum when to trhitihi a desktop to solve problems you are experiencingy see page 754 

Maintaining the Structure of Your Disks 

As you use your A'lac, it constantly writes data to disks and reads 
data from them. After lots and lots of this, the underlying struc- 
ture of your disks (the b-trees, directories, and so on) can 
become disorganized and the drive will not work as well as it 
should. Your Mac may begin to work more slowly and applica- 
tions may begin to crash more frequently. Fortunately, you don’t 
need to understand the complexities of a disk’s structure to keep 
it working properly. There are disk maintenance applications 
that can help you maintain your disks — as well as repair them 
when you run into trouble. 

As is the case for most sofh^^are, there arc several different disk 
maintenance applications including Disk First xAid, Norton 
Utilities for Macintosh, and others. In this section, you’ll learn 
how to use a couple of these tools so that you will know how to 
maintain the structure of your disks. 

Using Disk First Aid 

Apple’s Disk First Aid can detect and repair a large number of 
problems (including problems that you haven’t noticed yet) with 
the disks on your Mac (it also works on floppies and otlier 
removable disks). Even better, Disk First Aid is provided free as 
part of the Mac OS 8.5 installation (it is in the Utilities folder 
that is installed on your startup disk). Using Disk First Aid, you 
can scan disks for problems and then try to correct any problems 
it finds. 

Checking a disk by using Disk First Aid 

1 . Move to the Utilities folder and launch Disk First Aid. At 
the top of the main wTndow, you will see all of the drives 
that are mounted on your system (see Figure 31.4). In the 
lower part of the window, you can read about how to use 
Disk First Aid. 



Disk RrstAid and HFS+ 



If you use the newer HFS+ disk 
structure, Disk First Aid can 
detect and repair problems with 
the disk, unlike the current ver- 
sion of Norton Utilities for 
Macintosh, which was version 
3.5 when I wrote this chapter. 

To learn more about HFS and 
HF5+ see Chapter 5, 'YVorking 
with Hard Disks, Partitions, and 
Volumes." 



Disk First Aid and improper 
shutdowns 



If your Mac aashes or you donft 
shut it down properly. Disk First 
Aid will automatically run when 
you restart It. Disk First Aid will 
fix any problems that it finds on 
your startup disk (such as may 
have been caused by the crash). 



Disk First Aid on the Mac OS 8.5 
CD-ROM 



Disk Rrst Aid is also located in 
the Utilities folder on the Mac 
OS 8.5 CD-ROM. If you need to 
start up from the CD-ROM, you 
can run Disk First Aid from it to 
correct problems that you may 
be having. 
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Figure 31.4 

Disk First Aid is a powerful addi- 
tion for your Mac tool kit-even 
better, you get it for free as part 
of Mac OS 8.5. 



The worst case scenario 



if nothing you try can repair a prob- 
lem with a disk, you may need to 
reformat the disk, which involves 
deleting ail the files on it. Of course, 
you have to make sure that you 
back up dll the files on a disk before 
you reformat it. To learn how to 
reformat a disk, see Chapter 5, 
“Working with Hard Disks, Partitions, 
and Volumes." 



Figure 31.5 

Disk First Aid checked the disk 
Applications and found that it 
needed to be repaired (in this 
case, it was a very minor problem 
with a missing icon). 
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2 . In the top pane, select tlie drive you want to check. You can 
select multiple drives and volumes by holding down the 
Shift key while you are making a selection. 

3. Click the Verify button. In the bottom pane, you will see the 
software working. If the disk is OK when the process is 
done, you will see a message saying so in the lower pane of 
the window. If Disk First Aid finds a problem, you will see 
sometliing like Figure 31.5. In this figure, you can also see 
some examples of some of the terminology relating to the 
drive’s structure. Mostly you can ignore these terms, which 
only the disk gurus among us understand. 
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4. To try to repair a problem, click Repair. The software does 
the rest. If the identified problems can be repaired, they will 
be and the program will tell you so. If it can’t fix the prob- 
lems, it will tell you that as well. If this is the case, you need 
to tr}^ some other utilities (such as Norton Utilities for 
Macintosh) to see if they can repair the problem. 

You should use Disk First Aid to check your disks every so often 
to make sure that things are OK with your drives. I strongly rec- 
ommend that you also purchase a second disk maintenance 
application, the best of which is Norton Utilities for Macintosh. 

Using Norton Utilities for Macintosh 

Symiantec’s Norton Utilities for Macintosh is a collection of 
modules that can perform various kinds of maintenance on your 
disk drives. The tasks Norton can do for you include 



One limitation removed 

In previous versions of Disk First 
Aid, it could not repair your 
startup disk. Now it can. 

Why verify rather than repair? 

Once you have selected a disk 
to work on, you can either click 
the Verify or Repair button. In 
most cases, you should click 
Repair so that Disk First Aid will 
automatically try to fix any prob- 
lems that it finds. Why are there 
two buttons then? In case you 
don't want Disk First Aid to cor- 
rect problems. Mostly, it Is a left- 
over from earlier versions that 
could not repair the startup 
drive. 



■ Drive structure repair 

■ Defragmentation and optimization (covered in the next sec- 
tion) 

■ Recover)^ of files that you accidentally delete 

■ Recover}^ of initialized or crashed disks 

■ Data protection when your Mac crashes 

■ Analysis of your system’s configuration and performance 

I’ve used Norton Utilities for a long time (it is now in version 
3.5), and it has saved my bacon on more than one occasion. 
Although Norton Utilities performs some very sophisticated 
functions, it is an easy-to-use application. In this section, you’ll 
learn how to use it for drive structure maintenance. In die next 
section, you’ll see how to use it for defragmentation and opti- 
mization. In Chapter 32, Fixing Mac Problems,” you’ll learn 
how to use it to correct problems 



A major limitation 

With version 3.5 and earlier ver- 
sions of Norton Utilities for 
Macintosh, you can't diagnose 
or repair problems with disks 
that use the HFS+ format If you 
use HFS+ on any of your disks, 
you will need to find another 
utility for your tool kit (in addi- 
tion to Disk First Aid). One good 
choice Is Tech Tool Pro which 
you will learn about In the next 
chapter. 

Norton startup disk 

The Norton Utilities CD-ROM 
disc can also serve as a startup 
disk when you are having prob- 
lems starting your Mac. While 
you will be using an older ver- 
sion of the Mac OS when you 
start up from the Norton CD 
(Mac OS 7.5.5 with Norton ver- 
sion 3.5), It is sufficient while 
you correct any problem you 
have. 
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Using Norton Utilities to check a disk 

1 . Launch Norton Utilities. You will see the main menu (see 
Figure 31.6). From this menu, you can launch each of 
Norton’s modules. Norton Disk Doctor is the module that 
performs disk maintenance tasks. 



Figure 31.6 J 
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Unnoticed problems 

In this example, I hadn't noticed any 
particular problems with the drive I 
was testing. It seemed to be working 
OK. But likely it was operating more 
slowly than it should have been or 
was having some other problem 
that, although I wasn't having any 
immediately obvious problems, 
could lead to serious trouble later. 



Figure 31.7 

The disk doctor is examining this 
drive. 



2 . Click Norton Disk Doctor. You will see the Disk Doctor 
window that shows the disks that are mounted on your sys- 
tem. 

3 . Highlight the disk that you want to check and click the 
Examine button. You will see a progress window (see Figure 
3 1.7). In the upper window, you will see all of the tests that 
the disk doctor performs. The progress bar will let you 
know^ how' each test is progressing. When a test is complete, 
a green check mark will appear next to the test’s name. If 
the doctor finds a problem with your disk, you will see a 
Diagnosis Report dialog box that tells you about the error 
(see Figure 3 1.8). 
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Figure 31.8 

This disk has a problem. 



4. Read about the problem, and the doctor does provide some 
explanation of what the “problem” area does. Near the bot- 
tom of the window', you will see the Disk Doctor’s recom- 
mendation as to w'hat needs to be done about this problem. 
You have three options: stop the process, don’t fix the prob- 
lem, or fix the problem. For most problems the doctor finds, 
you should choose Fix. 

5. Click Fix or press Return. Norton will try to fix tlie prob- 
lem. If it can, you will see a dialog telling you that the prob- 
lem is fi.xed. Disk Doctor will then continue the testing 
process until it finds another error. This loop continues until 
all errors have been fixed. \^Tien the process is done, you 
will see the “report” dialog box (see Figure 3 1.9). You can 
either read about what tasks the program performed or you 
can quit the process. 



Why is there a choice? 

Frankly, I don't know of any sit- 
uations in which you would not 
choose to have a problem fixed. 
It would seem like this choice 
must be allowed for some rea- 
son, although I have yet to see 
one. In my opinion, it would 
better if Norton went ahead 
and fixed all the problems It 
found without you having to tell 
It to do so. 




Figure 31.9 

This windows shows you that the 
doctor is done. 
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6 . To read a detailed report about what happened with your 
disk, click the Show Report button. You will see a text win- 
dow that shows the results of each test (see Figure 31.10). 
This infonnation includes each error that was found, as well 
as if that error was successfully repaired. If you scroll down 
the page, you will also see a report on your system configu- 
ration. 



Figure 31.10 

Reading a disk report can be use- 
ful. 




7 . Wlien you are done reading the report, close die window. 

You will move back to the Disk Doctor window. 

8 . Choose another disk to check or quit the program. 

As with the other preventive maintenance tasks, it is a good idea 
to run the Disk Doctor on your drives periodically to make sure 
diat they are in good condition. 

Defragmenting and Optimizing Your Disks 

As you save files to a disk (again, this means any kind of disk that 
you have mounted on your Mac, except for CD-ROMs and 
locked disks from which you can only read data), data is written 
to the disk. The Mac is also frequently writing other sorts of 
data (such as preference changes and other system-level data) to 
die startup disk. As data is wTitten to a disk, it is written in the 
next available space (called a block). Once the data is “laid down,” 
the Mac returns to what it w'hat was doing. Wien it is time to 
save more data, the next batch is written in the next open space 
and so on. Think of this as the Mac putting all the data down in 
a straight line (yes, the disk is round, but it is easier to think of it 
this way), one chunk after another. 
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As files are opened and closed, data from different files is laid 
down in the next available space so that instead of all the data 
from one file being in a continuous block, it can be stored in 
blocks located in various spots around the disk. In this state, the 
data is fragmented. While fragmentation is a normal part of the 
way disk drives ftinction, excessive fragmentation can slow down 
the disk. Things slow down because the drive head must read 
data from all the blocks that make up a particular file. As those 
blocks become more numerous and are spread out around the 
disk, it takes longer and longer to read all of the data for that 
file. 

You use a process called dcfi'agtnentatmi to correct this condition. 
You need a disk maintenance program to do this, such as Norton 
Utilities for Macintosh (in particular the Speed Disk component 
of Norton Utilities for Macintosh). WTiat the defragmentation 
process does is to “pick up” all of the data blocks for each partic- 
ular file and write them in a continuous block. It does this for 
every file on the disk. After the data is laid out nice and neat, the 
drive will perform faster because it doesn’t have to move as far to 
read and write the data for a particular file. 

Since a hard drive is made up of a round disk that spins at a con- 
stant speed, it takes longer to read and write data to various parts 
of the disk. Data near the center is read more quickly than data 
out near the rim. Data can be written to the disk in such a way 
that the access speed of the drive is opthuized. 

To do this, the data that is used constantly, but not changed 
much — such as the system software and applications — is stored 
near the center of the disk. The documents and other data that 
are infrequently used are stored out towards the edge of the disk. 
This arrangement speeds up the disk because access to the most 
frequently used data is fiister, and keeping the static data togeth- 
er means that it will not become fragmented. Thus, the data is 
read and written in an optimized (for speed) fashion. You also 
need a disk maintenance application to optimize a disk. 

Enter Norton Utilities for Macintosh (again). The Speed Disk 
module will both defragment and optimize a drive at the same 
time. 



Chevette or Corvette? 

Faster is a relative term. 
Defragmenting your hard drive 
will make it operate faster, but 
don't expect the difference to 
seem like moving from a 
Chevette to a Corvette. It will be 
more like moving from a 
Chevette needing a tune-up to 
one that has been tuned-up. 
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Speed Disk options 



Defragmenting and optimizing a drive by using Norton Utilities 



Speed disk has a fair number of 
options; for example, you can opti- 
mize the disk based on various uses 
such as for CD-ROM Mastering or 
for multimedia. You can also get 
additional information about the 
disk and aeate a report showing 
the fragmented files. For now, 
though, just proceed with the 
defragmentation and optimization 
based on "general use." You can 
explore other options on your own 
if you are so inclined. 



1. Launch Norton Utilities for Macintosh. 

2 . Click Speed Disk. You will see a warning dialog box that tells 
you that you should run Disk Doctor on the disk and have it 
backed up (of course!) before running speed disk. 

3 . If you have nin Disk Doctor on this disk, click OK; other- 
wise stop the process and run Disk Doctor first to make sure 
your disk is in good condition (since you read Chapter 29, 
you are backing up regularly, I don’t need to tell you to do 
that, right?). You will see tlie Speed Disk window (see Figure 
31.11). The large pane on die left shows you a representa- 
tion of the fragmentation on the drive. The more white 
spots and lines that you see within the black “data,” the more 
fragmented the drive is. 




Figure 31.11 

Norton's Speed Disk window 
shows you a graphical represen- 
tation of the fragmentation of a 
drive. 



Check Disk 



If you click Check Disk instead of 
Optimize, the program will recolor 
the data In the left pane to Indicate 
what kind of data it is (applications 
will be one color, data files another, 
blank space will be white, and so 
on). To see the types of data on the 
disk, choose Show Detail View from 
the Explore menu. You will see a 
Detail View window. As you move 
your cursor over the data in the 
Speed Disk window, you will see 
what kind of data is in the Detail 
View window (for example, it will 
show you the specific application for 
application data). This doesn't do 
anything to the data, but it is kind of 
interesting. 



4 . Select die disk that you want to defragment and optimize 
and click Optimize. The disk will be unmounted, and the 
data in the left pane will be recolored to indicate what kind 
of data it is. The disk checking process will continue until 
the program is sure that die disk is ready to be defragmented 
and optimized. After die check is complete, defragmentation 
and optimization begins. The program joins all of die data 
scattered about in separate blocks into contiguous blocks 
with specific data being stored in certain locations on the 
disk (system files and applications being stored towards die 
center of the disk). MTien the process is complete, you will 
see that the data is now in neady layered blocks (see Figure 
3 1.12). The files on your drive are no longer fragmented, 
and they have been arranged so that the drive operates as 
quickly as possible. 
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5. Select another disk to work on or quit the program. 

WTiile you may not notice huge speed gains when you defrag- 
ment and optimize your disks, it is a good idea to do so every 
now and then because ever)^ little bit of speed helps when you 
are working with large files or complex applications. Do it more 
frequently if you move lots of data around on the disk. Do it less 
frequently if you don’t notice much improvement in speed. 

Cleaning Up Your Drives 

You can do a lot for the performance of your disks by simply 
keeping them cleaned up. The more data that is on your drive, 
the less room you have to store new files. If your disks get too 
full, their performance will slow down significantly. More data 
means that there is more information for your Mac to manage, 
and thus it has to work harder than it does witli less data. You 
can also run into all kinds of problems if you try to save files to 
disks that are full to the brim; how' frill this is depends on the 
size of the files with which you are working. If you are using 
small text files, say around 100 KB or less, then a disk with a iVIB 
or two has enough free space. If you are working with 20 xVIB 
QuickTime files, you may need to have 100 MB or more free. A 
good general guideline is to ensure that every disk on your sys- 
tem has at least ten percent or more of its space free. 



Figure 31.12 

All of your data in nice, neat lay- 
ers; this disk is ready to rock. 



Startup disks 

Just as with Disk Doctor, you 
can't defragment or optimize a 
disk on which the active System 
Folder is located. That is 
because files cannot be moved 
while they are open. So all the 
files on a disk must be closed 
before they can be defragment- 
ed. You can start up from the 
Norton Utilities CD-ROM and 
then run Speed Disk from there 
to defragment your startup disk. 

Optimizing CD-ROMs 

When using certain software to 
aeate a CD-ROM, it is very 
important that the disk you use 
to master the CD is optimized. 
Since data can’t be written to 
most CDs that you will distrib- 
ute, recipients of your discs will 
be stuck using what you give 
them. If the files on the CD are 
heavily fragmented, the disc will 
perform slowly. Defragmenting 
and optimizing a disk immedi- 
ately before you burn a CD 
from it will ensure that the CD 
operates as quickly as possible. 
Some CD-aeation software 
takes care of this for you, but it 
doesn't hurt anything to opti- 
mize a disk before creating a 
CD from it anyway. 
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Running on full 

Just because your drives are full 
doesn't mean that you have a lot of 
files that you can delete. You simply 
need more storage space than you 
have available. If this is the case, 
you will need to add more storage 
space to your system. You can do 
this by adding internal or external 
hard drives or adding a ZIP, Jaz, or 
other removable media drive. 

Archiving instead of trashing 

If you find files that you don't cur- 
rently use, but want to keep for 
future reuse or maybe even for sen- 
timental value, you may want to 
archive them before you throw 
them out Archiving is very similar 
to backing up. See Chapter 29 for 
the details on archiving. 



Cleaning up your drives 

1 . On your desktop, create a folder called “Trash this (date),'' 
Make date about a week or so in the future. The purpose of 
this folder is to provide a temporar}^ storage space for files 
that you are planning on deleting. You will drag all of the 
“trash” files that you find into this folder. 

2 . Look for old versions of documents that you are working 
on, documents that you don’t need any more, and other doc- 
uments that are of no value. 

3 . Drag these files into the Trash this (date) folder. 

4 . Look for applications that you no longer use. Look especial- 
ly for older versions of applications that you have upgraded 
(for example, do you really need Microsoft Word version 5, 
6, and 98 all installed at the same time?). 

5 . Drag these applications to the Trash this (date) folder. Be 
careful to make sure that you have the original disks or discs 
for any applications that you trash. If not, make a backup or 
archived copy of these applications 

6. Open application folders that you do want to keep to look 
for useless folders and files within them. Examples are sam- 
ple documents and tutorial files that are not useful to you 
once you have learned how to use an application. Other like- 
ly candidates for deletion are AppleGuide files that you 
never use, templates that you don’t need, and so on. 

7 . Drag these files and folders to the Trash this (date) folder. 

8 . Use die Finder’s Find command to locate duplicate files; one 
likely culprit is the application SimpleText that is included 
with just about every application you have. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant to use the Findef'^s Find command, see page 88 

9. From the Finder, choose Find from the File menu. 

10. In the Find File window, type “SimpleText” and press 
Return (make sure that the “on local disks” item is on the 
Find Items pop-up menu). You will see more than one copy 
of good old SimpleText (see Figure 31.13). There may also 
be duplicate support files (in the figure you can see dupli- 
cates of the SimpleText Guide file as well as the application). 
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11. Compare the duplicates to see which can be deleted (usually 
you should just keep the newest version). 

12 . Drag the duplicate files from the Items Found window to 
the Trash this (date) folder. You may have to rename some of 
die files to move them because there can\ be two files with- 
in the same folder that have die same name. You can also 
drag diem straight to the Trash. (Li this example, I recov- 
ered more than .5 MB just by trashing duplicate SimpleText 
files). 

13. Keep looking until you have moved all of the chaff into the 
Trash this (date) folder. 

14. After the (date) has passed and you haven’t needed any files 
in the Trash this (date) folder, drag the contents of this fold- 
er into the Trash and empty it. 

You may be amazed at how much junk you have accumulated on 
your Mac. Keeping your drives cleaned up will go a long way 
toward preventing “out of room” and other disk problems. 

Maintaining Your System Folder 

Your System Folder is the heart of your Mac and to keep your 
Mac operating in top form, you should keep your System Folder 
tuned up. 

As you use your Mac, install new software, and customize your 
Mac, lots of stuff is stored in the System Folder. Some of tliis is 
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Figure 31.13 

Guilty as charged-more copies of 
SimpleText than you can shake a 
stick at. 
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useful to you and some isn’t. Just as you now know die value of 
keeping your disks neat and tidy, you should know diat it is espe- 
cially important to keep your System Folder trim and in fighting 
condition. 

Now, this gets a bit trickier than cleaning off old files from your 
drive. That is because the function of some of die files in your 
System Folder will remain a mystery. You will see files diat have 
odd names, and you may have no idea what diey are supposed to 
do. And since we are talking about the System Folder, you know 
that the software in this folder makes your Mac work like it 
does. So you need to be a bit careful about removing files from 
it. 

You will also see more profound benefits from cleaning out your 
System Folder dian you did by just cleaning up your drives. 

That is because some of the software in die System Folder con- 
sumes valuable RAM. Increasing the RAM av^ailahle to your Mac 
by deactivating extensions and control panels diat you don’t use 
will free up RAAI for applications, as well as the system, to use. 

There are two areas diat you should clean up in the System 
Folder. The first area is extensions and control panels. The sec- 
ond is some of the other files in your System Folder. 

Cleaning Up Control Panels and Extensions 

Radier than deleting extensions and control panels, you can use 
software to turn diem off so they aren’t loaded and thus don’t 
consume any system resources (other than a small amount of 
drive space). Your purpose here should be to turn off every^ 
extension and control panel that you don’t use. No need to 
worry either because it is easy to simply turn diem back on 
again. 

You can turn off extensions and control panels by using the free 
Extensions iVIanager that is provided by Apple as part of OS 8 . 5 . 

SEE ALSO 

>■ To leani about using Kxtetisiom Manager to disable control patiels and extensions that 
you aradt using, see page 550 
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Extensions Manager is a good tool, especially since it is free, but 
as with some parts of the Mac OS, there is a third-party applica- 
tion that is much more powerful. This is Cassady and Greene’s 
Conflict Catcher. Conflict Catcher provides much more control 
over the parts of the system softw^are that load, and it also can 
better help you figure out what individual files do. 

Using these tools, you can keep your system trimmed down to 
be as minimal as you like it. A smaller system is good because it 
frees up RAM and at the same time reduces tlie likelihood for 
conflicts between various parts of the system. Bodi benefits make 
Mac problems less likely. 

Cleaning Up Other System Files 

In addition to extensions and control panels, there are other files 
in the System Folder that you should clean up. These include 
the following: 

■ Fonts. Fonts require RAiVI since they are loaded when you 
have one or more applications open. You should remove 
fonts that you don’t use. 

SEE ALSO 

>■ To team bow to remove fonts from your system , sec page i ^8 

■ Preferences. Preference files store customization informa- 
tion (for example, the default font in an application) for 
applications, as well as the OS. You should periodically 
delete the preference files for applications that you no 
longer use. 

■ Apple Menu Items. Check tlirough the Apple Menu Items 
folder and delete anything that you don’t need. 

■ Other stuff you don’t use. Look through otlier folders to 
see if there are items that you don’t use. For example, if you 
don’t use the Launcher (and w'ho does?), throw out the 



Trashing extensions and control 
panels 

In the previous section, I told 
you that you should trash any 
files that you don't use. After 
you are sure that you aren't 
using extensions and control 
panels, you can delete them if 
you want to (you can always 
reinstall them from the OS 8.5 
CD or the other floppy disks or 
CDs on which the software 
came to you). But since they 
are usually small files, it might 
be better to leave them 
installed and just turn them off. 
That way. It will be very easy to 
turn them back on again should 
you need to do so later. 

An exception to the "don't 
delete extensions" mie, is the 
boatload of printer extensions 
that the OS installer placed in 
your Extensions folder. You 
should delete all of those for 
which you don't have the print- 
er (for example. Color SW 
1500, if you don't have a Color 
Style Writer 1500). 
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Going hog wild 

When you clean out your System 
Folder, use the "buffer*' technique 
that you learned about earlier. 

Create a folder to store files that you 
are going to throw away. If you can 
still do everything that you need to 
do with these files removed from 
the system, then it is probably safe 
to permanently delete them. 



Keeping an Eye Out for Viruses 

Viruses can cause lots of problems for you, some severe, some 
not. A good anti-virus strategy can keep you safe from these 
nasty digital bugs. 

SEE ALSO 

> To Icam about pnvmting and curing vh'us infections on your Mac, see Chapter 
'Tight ing VitiLKes” 

Maintaining Your Hardware 

Most of the problem prevention you do is on the “inside” of 
your Mac via softw'are. There are a few simple “exterior” tasks 
you should do, too. These include the following: 

■ Clean the machine. You should periodically clean the dust 
from the monitor, CPU, keyboard, and other components. 
The best way to do this is to use a blowing de\ice to remove 
the dust, especially on the keyboard diat has lots of nooks 
and crannies. You can also use a soft cloth on the exterior, 
but never spray dusting solutions or sprays directly onto tlie 
hardware; on the monitor face, put a small amount of glass 



Launcher Items folder (j’ou should throw out the related 
control panel, too). The same goes for the Control Strip 
Modules folder. Also look for support folders for applica- 
tions that you have removed from your Mac. Look for old, 
broken aliases as well. 

Maintaining Backups 

Backups are a critical part of preventing problems. If you have a 
good backup, you will be able to recover from even the most 
severe problem, which prevents the biggest problem (losing 
some of your previous data). 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn about the fine art of backing up, see Chapter 2p, "Backing Up” 
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cleaner on a soft cloth and lightly rub the face with it. 

Liquid going inside any part of your system can ruin your 
day. 

■ Check cables. Be careful with the cables that run between 
the various devices that are part of your system. If cables get 
pinched or pulled on, you can break the internal wires or 
bend connecting points. If that happens, sometliing is likely 
to stop working. Try to keep cables neatly out of the way 
and make sure that nothing slides across or sits on top of 
them. 

■ Watch the environment. Make sure that the external tem- 
perature of your Mac and its peripheral equipment stays rel- 
atively low. High temperatures make electronic equipment 
unreliable. It is likely that any temperatures that are bad for 
your Mac will be uncomfortable for you, but also watch out 
for equipment jammed close together where the heat from 
one will increase the temperature of something else. Never 
block the ventilation holes on any device. 

Lastly, some devices emit certain kinds of radiation that will 
affect other devices (or maybe even you). Monitors are the 
most likely culprits; tr\^ not to sit too close to yours. Large 
speakers can emit magnetic interference that can do nasty 
things to magnetic storage media (your disks!). As long as 
you don’t try to cram too much equipment into too little 
area, you should be fine. 

Preparing for Trouble 

Even with the best preventive maintenance, you are bound to 
have a little trouble now and again. If you consistently do what I 
have suggested in the first part of this chapter, you will minimize 
the problems that you experience, but even so, problems are 
inevitable since you can’t control all aspects of the hardware and 
softw^are that you use. 

MTien (or should I say if?) a problem happens, you will be able 
to solve it more quickly and easily if you have a plan and die 
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tools you need in place before the problems occur. In this sec- 
tion, you will leam what you can do to prepare for trouble. 

Looking for Trouble 

If you diink you are immune to problems because you chose a 
Mac, you are mistaken. You will have fewer problems than a PC 
user, and those problems will be easier to solve, but nonedieless, 
solving problems is an inherent part of computing, whether you 
use a Mac or PC. 

Here are some tilings you can do to plan for trouble: 

■ Keep track of what you do. Wlienever you install new 
software or make major changes to your system, take the 
time to jot down some notes about what you do. You don’t 
need to be extremely detailed; you mainly need to record the 
actions you took and when you took them. 

You might want to consider keeping a calendar next to your 
Mac. Wlien you inslall software or make a major system 
change, you can jot a quick note on the date that you made 
the changes. This information can be extremely helpful if 
you have to troubleshoot problems. Sometimes, the timing 
of events (for example, you installed die GreatProgram 3 
upgrade and two weeks later your system started crashing) 
can quickly lead you to a solution. If you rely on your mem- 
ory, you may not be able to re-create events accurately. 

■ Read and leam. Take advantage of the plethora of informa- 
tion available on the Mac. You can find this information in 
books, magazines, mailing lists, and, of course, Web sites. 

You will be ahead of the Mac game if you spend some time 
reading about the Mac. You will often come across some tid- 
bit of information that may not make a big difference when 
things are going well, but may be just the bit you need when 
you are having trouble. 

■ Build a Mac tool kit (see the next section). A good tool kit 
can easily make die difference between spending minutes or 
hours solving a problem. 
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■ Become friends with a Mac expert. Somewhere in your 
sphere (at work, school, clubs, and so on) there is likely 
someone who lives and breathes Macintosh. Make friends 
with tliis person. She can teach you lots of vital information 
and may even be there when you need help. 

Building a Mac Tool Kit 

A large part of preparing for trouble is making sure that you 
have the tools you need to solve any trouble when it happens. 

While there are a lot of tasks you can do manually (mo\dng files, 
changing settings, rebuilding the desktop, and so on), most 
problems will require some kind of tool to be solved. It is better 
if you have the tools you need before you need them. \Ahen a 
problem occurs, you can concentrate on fixing it rather than 
acquiring the tools you need to fix it while at the same time you 
are working on the problem. 

In the following sections, Til describe a capable Mac tool kit tliat 
will enable you to solve problems. Some of the tools are free, 
some will cost you a bit of money (but those do double duty and 
are very useful in preventing problems as well fixing them). 

Having most or all of these tools at your disposal will make it 
much more likely that you will be able to handle any problems 
that come up. 

Knowing Your System Configuration 

One of the most helpful things you can have in your tool kit is a 
complete description of your system. This information is vital if 
you have to ask anyone for help. If you have this information on 
hand, the probability of you being able to get successful help 
from someone is much, much greater. 111 show you one way to 
create tliis configuration report, but diere are other tools that 
will help you do tliis as well. 

Remember that you need to create a configuration report now, 
while you are not having problems. If you tr\^ to wait until you 
are troubleshooting a particular problem, you may not be able to 
collect the required data (if you can’t start up your Mac, for 
example). 
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Apple includes Apple System Profiler as part of OS 8.5. This 
utility will enable you to create a customized configuration 
report for your Mac. 

Using Apple System Profiler to create a system configuration report 

1 . From the Apple menu, choose Apple System Profiler. You 
will see the Apple System Profiler window (see Figure 
31.14). This screen pro\ddes you with information about 
your hardware, including the machine ID number, what ver- 
sion of the system you are using, the kind of processor in 
your machine, memoiy^ information, and die disk you are 
using as your startup disk. 



Figure 31.14 

Apple System Profiler will enable 
you to understand the hardware 
and software components of you 
I Mac. 




2 . From the File menu, choose New Report. You will see die 
Create Report dialog (see Figure 31.15). This dialog enables 
you to choose which areas of your system that you want 
included on your report. 

3 . Check as many of the boxes as you would like — I suggest 
that you include all of the areas, so go ahead and check all of 
the boxes. 
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Figure 31.15 | 

You can use the New Report dia- 
log to determine which aspects of 
your system are reported on by 
Apple System Profiler. 



4. Click OK. Your Mac will scurr)^ off and begin creating the 
report. It will seem to be jumping all over the place, and 
you will see all sorts of data pop on the screen. WTien it 
is finished, you will see an ASP Report wnndow (see 
Figure 31.16). 




Figure 31.16 

Apple System Profiler creates a 
customized configuration report 
for your Mac. 



5. Print the report and save it on your Mac. 

The configuration report created by the Apple System Profiler 
provides lots of extremely useful information. The information 
includes the following: 
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Norton Utilities and Conflict 
Catcher 



I’ve mentioned these applications 
quite frequently in this and other 
chapters (and will do so again). 
Each of them has the capability to 
produce reports similar to that of 
the Apple System Profiler. See their 
manuals and AppleGuides to see 
how to do so. 

Installation log 

Earlier I recommended that you 
keep a log of major changes that 
you make to your Mac. The ASP 
report Is a perfect log. Simply run 
and print the report after each 
major upgrade or software change. 
The report is dated; all you will 
need to do is highlight the items 
that you changed. 
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■ System overview. This section tells you all about the hard- 
ware in your Mac, including processor tyq^e and memory 
configuration. 

■ Networking information. This section tells you which 
printers you are connected to, what networking software you 
are using, and whether file sharing is active. 

■ Volume information. In this section, you will see all of the 
drives and volumes that are currently mounted on your Mac. 

■ De\ice information. This listing tells you lots of detailed 
information about all of the devices within and connected to 
your Mac. You will see information on all of your hard dri- 
ves, Zip drives, CD-ROM drives, and so on. This informa- 
tion includes die SCSI location, manufacturer, and capacity. 

■ Control panel information. This gem of a section provides 
a list of all die control panels active on your system, as well 
as the version number of each, 

■ Extension information. This is similar to the control panel 
report, except that it covers extensions. 

■ System Folder information. This tells you where your sys- 
tem folder lives. 

■ Application information. This lists all of the applications 
installed on your system, as well as the version number of 
each. 

If you haven’t done much troubleshooting, you may not appreci- 
ate how great this report is. You will just have to trust me for 
now. This report can really help you solve problems yourself, 
and it is even more helpful w'hen you need someone else’s help 
to solve a problem. 

The report is also useful for things in addition to troubleshoot- 
ing. For example, if you are considering buying a new piece of 
software, a quick glance at this report will tell you if your 
machine is capable of running it. You can also easily tell if you 
need any patches or upgrades that you happen to come across. 
This simple report is a veiy important part of your tool kit. 
Remember to rerun the report whenever you make major 
changes to your system. 
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Preparing Software Tools 

You will most likely solve any problems tliat you encounter 
through software. Here is a list of softu'are tools that should be 
part of ever\^ Mac user’s tool kit: 

■ Dantz Retrospect. This is the premiere Mac program for 
backing up your Mac. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant about Retrospect^ see page 6 ^^ 

m Symantec Norton Utilities for Macintosh. I have already 
shown you how useful Norton Utilities is; you simply must 
have a copy. 

■ Conflict Catcher. Now in version 4, this essential utility 
provides industrial strength tools for troubleshooting soft- 
ware conflicts. In addition to its troubleshooting prowess, 
you can use it to keep your Mac’s performance at its maxi- 
mum potential. 

■ Symantec Antivirus for Macintosh (SAM). There are sev- 
eral anti-virus applications for the Mac, and they all work 
well. SAM has been w'ith the Mac for a long time, and has 
proven itself. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant about SAMy see page 705 

■ Mac OS 8.5. Mac OS 8.5 comes with a number of features 
and utilities that you will use during your troubleshooting 
efforts. These include tools for RAM management, as well 
as lots of help via AppleGuide, the Mac OS Info Center, and 
even the mostly unread ReacLMe files. 

■ ResEdit. ResEdit is a tool that Apple pro\ddes to help you 
edit the resource forks of the files on your Macs. MTiile 
there are a tremendous amount of things you can do to cus- 
tomize your xMac with ResEdit, it’s usefulness in the trou- 
bleshooting process is fairly limited. But in those situations 
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Other uses for a startup disk 

There some tasks that you will want 
to do on your startup disk, but that 
can’t be done while it is being used 
for the active system software. 
These indude defragmenting and 
optimizing a disk, repairing a disk, 
and so on. A second startup disk 
enables you to start the Mac from 
another disk so that you can do 
these tasks on your primary startup 
disk. 



where you need it, it is vital. And since Apple provides 
ResEdit for free, there is really no reason not to have it 
available when you need it. 

SEE ALSO 

>■ To Icmii about RedEdit, see page 575 

I suggest that you obtain all of tliese tools as soon as you can. 
Assuming that you already have Mac OS 8, the total cost of 
these tools will be less than $37.5 (much less if you get a copy of 
Retrospect bundled with your back-up drive). MHien the time 
comes when you need to solve problems, you don’t want to 
obtain — and learn to use — new software at the same time that 
you are trv^ing to solve your problems. Plus, most of these tools 
will help you in your day-to-day use of die Mac. 

Preparing Emergency Disks 

Some problems prevent you from being able to start up your 
Mac. V\nien that happens, you will need another disk that con- 
tains valid system software from which you can start up. This 
disk can be a floppy, but you will be better off with a CD or Zip 
disk to use. Here are four options for a back-up startup disk: 

■ Mac OS 8.5 CD-ROM. You can start up from the Mac OS 
installation CD. Check your Mac’s manual to see what keys 
you need to hold to make your Mac start up from a CD. 

(For e.xample, on a Power Macintosh 8600, you hold down 
the c key while the machine is starting.) 

■ Norton Utilities CD-ROM. The Norton CD has a System 
Folder on it that you can use to start up your Mac. In the 
3.5 version of Norton Utilities, this was version 7.5.5 of the 
Mac OS, but that is sufficient to start the machine and fix 
problems that jirevent you from starting your OS 8.5 sys- 
tem. 
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■ Zip or other removable drive disk. You can use the Mac 
OS installer to install the system software on a Zip or other 
disk. Or you can drag a copy of your System Folder onto a 
removable disk and make your Mac start from that. (No 
need to hold down keys, the Mac will check the Zip disk 
before it boots from the hard drive.) 

Using Information Sources 

Wlien you get into trouble (or want to stay out of it), it is good 
to have infonnation sources to which you can turn. Again, it is 
not a good idea to wait until you need them to find them. There 
are many good sources of Mac information, including the fol- 
lowing: 

■ ReadMe files. Most software comes with one or more 
ReadMe files. These files are provided to give you informa- 
tion that could not be included in the printed documenta- 
tion that came with die softw'are. These files often provide 
vital information that wdll help you avoid problems. 

■ The manual and online help. Most applications come with 
a paper manual, online help (AppleGuide or Balloon Help), 
or both. You should peruse this information to help you 
understand what you are doing and help you prevent prob- 
lems. 

■ People. There are lots of people you can ask to get help. 

You can ask people you know or the tech support group for 
the “problem” application. 

■ The Internet. You can also use the Internet to look for help 
via email. Frequently Asked Questions (FAQs), newsgroups, 
and of course, Web sites. There are also lots of good mailing 
lists that you can join. 

■ Books and magazines. There also are lots of books and 
magazines that contain information that will help you pre- 
vent problems. 

If you develop a “pool” of information sources that you are 
accustomed to using, it will become second nature to try this 
pool when you need help or w hen you are considering a change 
to your system. 
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ReadMe? 

You really should read the 
ReadMe files before you install 
new software. You might be 
able to prevent some problems 
from ever occurring. And ail for 
only a few minutes of your 
time. What a deal. 
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Passwords and paper 

Should you write down your pass- 
words? All the security experts say 
that you shouldn't But if you have a 
poor memory, this is a risky policy. 
Especially if you have multiple pass- 
words to remember, and wih the 
rise of the Internet, who doesn't? 
Whether you write your passwords 
down is a personal choice, but if 
you decide to write them dovm, 
don't make them too obvious. You 
might want to consider encoding 
them in some way, such as adding 
extra characters or reordering them 
in some fashion. 



Maintaining Your Records 

WTiile you have already learned about backing up your data, you 
also need to back up all of the usernames, passwords, Internet 
settings, softw'are serial numbers, and so on that you will end up 
collecting as you add software to your system and register at var- 
ious Internet sites. Some of tliese items will be captured in your 
data backups, but much of it is difficult to retrieve from this 
source. Here are some important data that you should also back 
up in some other way: 

■ Soft\vare information. This includes serial numbers and 
versions. If you have to reinstall an application, sometimes 
you will need the serial number to do it. You also may need 
the serial number to upgrade the software or get tech sup- 
port. Sometimes, the serial number is printed on a sticker 
attached to the manual or registration card so be sure to 
hang onto these items. 

■ Intemet/online settings. There are lots of usernames, 
passwords, phone numbers, and otlier data you need to con- 
nect (remember those you use to enter Web sites also). If 
you lose your system for some reason, you want to be able 
to easily reconfigure it. You don’t want to have to figure 
what all this is at the same time that you are reconfiguring 
your system. 

There are several ways you might choose to keep diis kind of 
data backed up: 

■ Keep a folder on your computer that contains text files with 
this information. You can also use clippings or stickies to 
quickly record and retrieve this kind of data. Since you will 
be backing up your computer regularly, the data will auto- 
matically get backed up as well. You can also print the text 
files so that you have a paper copy. 

■ Keep a folder in your email system with various usernames 
and software registration information in it. 

■ Go low-tech and use paper. This one is the most risky in 
terms of security. Make sure tliat you either encode the data 
somehow or make sure that no one has access to it but you. 
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It may seem kind of silly to you to keep all of this information 
backed up, especially because a lot of it (such as the serial num- 
bers for your software) is usually provided in other places 
already. Trust me, having all of this information in one place 
can literally save you hours in the event that you ever have to 
reinstall your system — which is not as unlikely an event as it 
should be. 
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Why bother? 

I spent a lot o( time in the previous 
chapters telling you how to prevent 
problems. Now I’m telling you that 
you are likely to have problems any- 
way. You may be wondering why 
you should bother with the tech- 
niques described in those chapters if 
they won't prevent all problems any- 
way? Here's the answer because 
with those techniques, you will have 
fewer problems, and you will be 
able to solve any problems that do 
happen more quickly and easily. 
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Facing Your Problems 

Even though you practice all of the smart computing techniques 
that you learned in Chapter 29, “Backing Up,” Chapter 30, 
“Fighting Viruses,” and Chapter 31, “Preventing Mac 
Problems,” eventually something may not work correctly. You 
may experience crashes or hangs, or a program just may not work 
the way it is supposed to. You might even experience minor 
annoyances, such as having to do something in several steps that 
should require only one. In any case, one of these days, you will 
run into a situation that requires you to troubleshoot and solve a 
problem. 

Dealing witli a problem, especially related to your computer, can 
be intimidating because there is so much going on tliat you may 
not understand. Fortunately, you don’t need to be a computing 
expert to be able to troubleshoot and solve problems. Mostly, 
what is required is the ability to carefully observe what is hap- 
pening and to be able to follow logical trails. Being able to com- 
municate clearly to others is also important when you need to 
get help from someone w'ho know's more than you do. 

In short, when you need to solve a Mac problem, you need to 
think of yourself as a detective working on a case. You will assess 
the crime scene (your Mac’s behavior), interview witnesses (talk 
to tech support or other Mac users), construct a theory as to 
‘Svho done it” (use your Mac tools to identify the problem), and 
tlien capture the perpetrator (ftx the problem). 

Most troubleshooting and problem solving material focuses on 
listing specific problems and their solutions. This works fine if 
your specific problem happens to be part of die listing. If not 
(which is more likely the ca.se), then such lists aren’t much help. 
The most important thing is to understand the principles of 
troubleshooting so that you know how to discover the solutions 
to your specific problems on your own — even if they don’t show 
up on a list somewhere. 
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Understanding What Could Go Wrong 

The Mac OS is one of the most stable and reliable operating sys- 
tems around. Mac and Mac clone hardware are usually ver\^ high 
quality machines. Likewise, Mac software is usually very well 
crafted. Nonetheless, Macs are sophisticated s\^stems with tech- 
nolog)’ that is always changing, thus creating a fertile ground for 
problems. 

On the Mac, the problems you experience wdll be one — or a 
combination — of five general ty^pes of problems. 

Being Your Own Worst Enemy 

The results of many investigations into aviation accidents can 
often be summed up with the phrase, “pilot error.” Similarly, this 
is often the case with an “accident” in the Mac world. iVIany 
problems are the direct result of a user (this means you) doing 
something improperly — or not doing something properly. 

Some of the things that a user might do to cause problems are 
the following: 

■ Not following instructions. This is the big one. Many 
times, you will cause your own problems simply because you 
fail to follow the instructions provided with software or 
hardware. Believe it or not, sometimes these steps are writ- 
ten for a specific reason, so that not following them is asking 
for trouble. Remember the old adage, “If all else fails, follow 
the instructions.” 

■ Operating a machine past its limits. If you know that a 
particular application requires a computer with a PowerPC 
604 processor, but you tr\" to run it on a 68040 ATac, you arc 
bound to have troubles. If you live to the edge of your 
machine’s capabilities, you will have more problems than 
you might with a more capable machine. 

■ Not meeting minimum hardware or software require- 
ments. For example, if a program requires 16 MB of RAM 
to operate, and you try to run it knowing tliat you only have 
8 MB available, there is no one to blame but yourself for 
problems you experience. 
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■ Not doing proper maintenance on your system. For 
example, if your tape drive manual says that you should 
clean the heads every month, but you never do, whose fault 
is it if you find that your back-up system has failed due to a 
dirty head? 

■ Not keeping enough fii*ee space on a drive. This is a fiiirly 
common cause of |uoblems. All drives need to have free 
space in order to be able to store files, sometimes temporari- 
ly. If a drive is full, or ver)’ close to being full, you will have 
problems as you tr\' to store more data on it. 

Fighting Bugs 

Sometimes the cause of a problem is a “bug” inherent in the 
design of the products involved. The bug can be a design flaw, a 
manufacturing problem, or a conflict with some other part of 
your system. WTiile companies often do the best they can to pre- 
vent bugs, tliere is usually no way to prevent all the possible 
bugs in a product. Many bugs aren’t revealed until a piece of 
software or hardware is combined with some other pieces of 
hardware or software. 

Bug-induced problems are usually solved by a maintenance/bug 
fix release of softw^are. Even if a bug is part of a piece of hard- 
ware, it can often be fixed by a bug fix release of the softw^are 
that drives that hardware. 

Battling Software 

One of the most common cause of problems is conflicting soft- 
ware. Some programs just don’t play well with others. Conflicts 
are often associated with control panels and extensions since 
they modify the low level operations of the system. However, 
applications can also conflict with one anotlier and cause you 
headaches. 

If you call for technical support, this is likely to be the cause that 
the support person tries to identify first. Unfortunately, unless a 
conllict between software is known, it can be hard to identify the 
exact causes of the conflict. Sometimes, the applications that arc 
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affected are the problem, but other software is the reason for the 
conflict and somehow affecting another application. 

Softw'are conflict problems can usually be solved by shutting 
down or removing the softw^are that is responsible for the con- 
flict. VVTien this particular softw^are is something you must have, 
you may need to remove the software that it is conflicting with 
instead, or you can often obtain an upgrade or a patch that will 
cause the problem to go away. 

If the conflict is between softw^are that is fairly popular, the com- 
panies involved will usually issue bug fixes that eliminate the 
conflict. If the conflict happens only in isolated circumstances, 
you may be out of luck. 



Fax conflicts 

By the way, fax software is one 
of the most notorious causes of 
software conflicts. If you are 
having trouble with anything 
related to communication pro- 
grams (such as an Internet con- 
nection) and you have fax 
softw'are installed and active, try 
deactivating the fax software 
first. 



Fighting Viruses 

Although fairly rare — especially if you use a good anri-\drus 
strategy as I discussed in Chapter 30 — your computer can some- 
times get infected by a virus. Viruses can cause all sorts of prob- 
lems from simple and silly messages appearing to strange dialog 
boxes to major system crashes and even hard disk deletions or 
failures. 

The best cure is to prevent infections, but if you do get a virus, 
you will have to rely on your anti-virus program to get rid of it. 



Suffering Hardware Failures 

The most unlikely cause of problems is a hardware failure. 
W'liile hardware does fail now and again, it doesn’t happen very 
often. Hardware failures are most likely to occur immediately 
after you start using a new piece of hardware or close to the end 
of its useful life. Sometimes, you can induce a hardware failure 
when you upgrade a machine or perform some other kind of 
maintenance on it; for example, if you install new RAM in a 
machine, but fiiil to seat a RAM chip properly. 

Unfortunately, the solution to most hardware failures is to have 
the hardware repaired by a professional or to simply replace it. 



Disk failures are bad 

If you do have a major hard- 
ware failure, such as a disk drive 
failure, and you don't have a 
good backup, you will be in big 
trouble You can usually kiss all 
of your data good-bye, although 
there are services that will try to 
recover your data-at a high 
price. 
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Troubleshooting Techniques 

If you understand die general techniques you should use when 
troubleshooting, you will be able to handle almost all of the 
problems you are likely to encounter. Having a good under- 
standing of what you need to do will also make you more confi- 
dent, which in turn will help you be more effective. 

One of the tough things about troubleshooting is that you usual- 
ly have to do it at an inconvenient time; for example, in the mid- 
dle of a big project. At times like these you are likely to feel lots 
of stress, which can lead to frustration, which in turn often leads 
to hasty actions. Haste will often drive you down the wrong 
path. 

Effective troubleshooting requires a cool head. The best 
approach when you are working on a deadline is to find a quick 
workaround for the problem that will enable you to complete 
the job you need to get done immediately. Then you can come 
back and really fix the problem later when you arc more in a 
“troubleshooting” frame of mind. 

This is also die reason I emphasize not waiting until you need to 
solve a problem before learning how to solve problems. In the 
heat of batde, it is hard to learn. 

When you experience a problem, there are certain groups of 
tasks that you need to do to get past that problem. In this sec- 
tion, you’ll learn about diese groups so that you have a good 
top-level understanding of the troubleshooting process. 

Preparing to Troubleshoot 

As you leaned in the previous chapter, you should always be pre- 
pared to troubleshoot. 

SEE ALSO 

► To leant hvw you can he ready for trouble^ see page 755 
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Looking, Listening, and Learning 

WTien a problem occurs, you need to use your obsen^ation skills 
to obtain the information you will need to solve that problem. 
The following sections explain how you can be more aware of 
what is happening on your Mac. 



Looking at What You Just Did 

Many problems are triggered by something you do. MHien a 
problem happens, think about what you were doing immediately 
before the problem occurred. Here are some questions you need 
to answer: 



■ V\Tiat applications were you running (not only the particular 
one w^ith which you were working)? 

■ What specifically were you trying to do (print, save, format, 
and so on)? 

■ Have you made any changes to the computer recently 
(installed software, changed settings, and so on)? 

The answers to these questions provide significant clues to help 
you figure out what is causing the problem. 



Knowing your system 

As you learned in the previous 
chapter, you can use the Apple 
System Profiler to have a good 
understanding of your system 
configuration. The configuration 
report that the Apple System 
Profiler will generate for you can 
be very helpful in figuring out 
exactly what the components of 
your system are. 



Trying to Repeat the Problem 

WTien a problem occurs, you should recover tlie best you can, 
and — as crazy as it seems — try to make the problem happen 
again. Try to re-create ever)^ing that was happening when the 
problem popped up. Obviously, you shouldn’t intentionally re- 
create a problem in such a way that you will lose data. Make sure 

that your data is safe by having a good backup before you do mtemiittent problems are hard to 

much troubleshooting. solve 



If you can re-create the problem, it will be much easier to figure 
out what is happening. The hardest problems to fix are those 
that only occur occasionally or intermittently. A “repeatable” 
problem is much easier to troubleshoot. 



What do you do about an inter- 
mittent problem? If you can't 
figure out what happens to trig- 
ger it you may just have to live 
with it until you do figure it out. 
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Just the facts, ma'am 

Take a clue from Dragnet's Sgt Joe 
Friday and get, "Just the facts, Mac" 
Your observations and the other 
information you gather needs to be 
factual rather than what you think 
might have happened. Try not to let 
your frustrations color your observa- 
tions; instead focus on what is really 
happening and not how stupid your 
Mac seems to be. 



Being able to Describe Your Problems 

If you need to get help to solve the problem, it is vitally impor- 
tant that you be able to accurately describe the situation and the 
symptoms of the problem. The help other people will be able to 
provide will only be as good as the information you provide to 
them. (Recreating the problem will also help you be able to 
accurately describe it.) Make sure that you understand what is 
happening when the problem occurs, and also that you can 
describe what the problem is (i.e., “When I print, the application 
crashes and gives me the ‘you’re out of luck’ error message” 
rather than, “This stupid printer doesn’t work!”). 



Solving the Problem 

After you have a good understanding of the problem, you can try 
to fix it. In this section. I’ll give you an overview of the major 
tasks you need to do to get your Mac back into action. 



Turn off software 

Remember that you can also try 
using Extensions Manager to turn 
off all unrelated control panels and 
extensions to minimize the chance 
of software conflicts. After you pare 
your system down to the minimum 
software you need to do the task at 
hand, you may eliminate a conflict 
that is causing the problem. Once 
you get the job done, you can come 
back and really solve the problem. 



Getting Good Help Is Sometimes Hard 

Unless you can instantly see how to solve your problem or one 
of your tools takes care of it, the odds are that you will need to 
get help. There are lots of sources for troubleshooting help, 
including the following: 



Getting it Fixed-Now! 

Have you heard the one about the guy who goes to the doctor 
and says, “Doctor, if I bend my elbow like tliis, it hurts.” The 
doctor looks at him and says, “Well, then don’t bend your elbow 
like that.” 

If you are in the midst of a project and don’t have time to trou- 
bleshoot, you can tr)^ to work around the problem by not doing 
whatever it was that you were doing when the problem hap- 
pened. Try^ using an alternate application or an alternate way of 
completing a particular task. Avoid the situation that led to the 
problem and perhaps you can avoid the problem. This is a short- 
term solution, but if you need to get back in the game quickly, 
this may be your best choice. 
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■ technical support from the manufacturer 

■ The manual and online documentation (such as the 
AppleCiuide) that comes with the software 

■ Web sites 

■ Newsgroups 

■ Magazines 

■ Troubleshooting software 

■ Mailing lists 

■ Coworkers, families, and friends 

WTen asking for help fi*om people — regardless of the means you 
use, such as the telephone or email — he sure that you keep the 
following in mind: 

■ As your Mom probably told you, “Use your manners!” 
You have no call to be rude to people who are tr)ang to help 
you, even if they happen to work for the publisher of soft- 
w^are or hardware that is giving you trouble. Besides being 
the right thing to do, using good manners will likely get you 
better help. Manners are equally important wTen making 
requests via email or other online sources. “Please” and 
“Thank you” go a long way tow^ards encouraging people to 
be willing to help you. 

■ Give accurate, specific, and complete information. 
Provide a complete description of your problem, as well as 
what you w'ere doing when the problem occurred. Unless 
you give the person who is trying to help you a good idea of 
w^hat is really going on, that person is unlikely to be able to 
help. 

.An ineffective request for help goes something like this, “I 
w'as printing, and my suipid computer crashed. WTiat’s 
wTong?” This kind of question — wTich happens more than 
you might imagine — is just about impossible to answer. 

A more effective question might be something like this, “I 
am using a Powder Mac 8600 running system 8.5 that is con- 
nected to an I IP DeskJet 855C via LocalTalk. While trying 
to print from Microsoft Word 6.0.1, Word quit and gave me 
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There are no "know it alls" 

Sometimes, it will become clear that 
a person you are asking doesn't 
really know how to help you. Even 
the local "computer expert" has limi- 
tations. Don't assume that because 
someone knows more than you, 
that he knows everything. If it 
becomes clear that someone Is 
struggling to even figure out where 
to start, you should tactfully bow out 
and find someone else to help you. 



the following error message, ‘The application unexpectedly 
quit because of a Type 1 1 error.’” You might also need to 
provide the extensions and control panels you are using, but 
this question would probably get you headed in the right 
direction. 

■ Don’t wear out your welcome with someone who is 
only trying to help you. You need to be careful not to 
impose on people who are trv^ing to help you only out of the 
goodness of their hearts. If you are asking a friend or 
coworker to help with a problem, use their time efficiently. 
Be prepared to describe your situation. Be specific. And if 
the person can’t help you after a reasonable amount of time, 
go to someone else. It is not fair to ask a “volunteer” to 
spend large amounts of time tiynng to solve your problems. 

Trying to Solve Your problems 

After you have identified the problem and sought help, you 
should have some ideas of what to try to correct the problem. 
This may involve running troubleshooting soft\\^are or installing 
a bug fix release of the problem softw^are. 

Try your solution to see if it works. If it does, you are done. If 
not, you need to go back to the initial steps and begin the trou- 
bleshooting process again — except this time you have one less 
solution to think about. 

It is not unusual for the first solution that you try to fail. 
Troubleshooting is often an iterative process. You will need some 
patience and endurance, but if you keep working through the 
process, you will eventually solve the problem. 



Solving Problems 

Now that you understand the general sources of problems, it is 
time to learn how to solve them. Each general kind of problem 
has its own section. Within those sections, you’ll learn how to 
recognize the sjmiptoms of that problem t)q)e, and you’ll see 
some ideas on how to solve those problems. 
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Solving Problems You Create 

Let's face it. xMost of the time, when you get new software, you 
pop the CD or floppy disks in your Mac, double-click, and go. 
Fortunately, most Mac hardware and software is so well 
designed, that this approach works much of the time. 
Occasionally, though, you will do something that you aren’t sup- 
posed to do, or you won’t do something that you were supposed 
to do. The result in either case: user error. 

User errors tj^pically result in “things just not working like they 
are supposed to.” A program may or may not be crashing, but 
whatever it is that you want to do just isn’t happening. Often, 
there isn’t any indication of a problem — for example, a program 
quitting unexpectedly — you just can’t seem to get the job done. 
Other times, you will run into problems when you are installing 
a new piece of software. Usually, these problems happen because 
you have failed to follow proper installation procedures. 

V\Tien you run into a problem diat is not clearly a hardware or 
software problem (sec the following sections for s)miptoms of 
those problems), one of the first things you should think about is 
what you are doing or maybe what you werenh doing that you 
should have been. If you take a close look, you may discover that 
you are sometimes your own worst enemy. 

If you are having problems that don’t seem to be clearly hard- 
ware or software related, the best thing to do is to look for infor- 
mation that will help you figure out if you are doing something 
you shouldn’t — or not doing something you should. There many 
sources for this information, including the following: 

■ ReadMe files. Most software comes with one or more 
ReadMe files. These files are provided to give you informa- 
tion that could not be included in the printed documenta- 
tion that came with the software. If you have trouble with a 
particular application, you should read through the ReadMe 
files. They will often provide essential information. 

■ The manual and online help. Most applications come with 
a paper manual, online help (AppleGuide or Balloon Help), 
or both. You should peruse this information to help you 
understand what you are doing and help you prevent 
problems. 



RTFM 



If you don't check the rnanual 
and ask a question some^vhere, 
you may get a terse response 
‘'RTFM.'’ This stands for “Read 
The Fudgy Manual” (OK. so it 
isn't really fudgy, but, hey, this 
is a family book!). Anyway, the 
point is that sometimes the 
information you need is right in 
front of you; people often don't 
make a decent effort to find 
information on their own before 
asking a question. If this Is stan- 
dard practice for you, don't be 
surprised if people get snippy 
with you when you ask a ques- 
tion that you could have easily 
answered on your own. 
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Great Mac troubleshooting Web 
sites 



The best place to look for trou- 
bleshooting help is sites dedicated 
to the software with which you are 
having trouble (usually the manu- 
facturer's Web site). Hovwver, there 
are lots of general Mac trou- 
bleshooting Web sites that you can 
visit to look for help. These sites 
provide lots of help for you. 

Ted Landau's excellent Mac Fix It 
site is at http: //www. 
macfixit.com. 

Ric Ford's MadnTouch site is at 

http: //WWW. 

macintouch.com. 

The Mac Central site is at 
http: //wv/w. 
maccentral.com. 

The Mac Resource Page is at 
http: //wwv/. 
macresouce.com. 

You should also visit the Mac 
magazine sites such as 
http: //wwvz. macweek.com 
and http: //wvAv. 
macworld.com. 

Autosave 



If the application you work with 
doesn't have an autosave feature, 
you should consider adding a utility 
that will issue a save command at 
predetermined intervals so in the 
event of a quit, you won't lose much 
work. 

Most modem applications have an 
autosave feature. You really should 
use it. 



■ Ask around. There are lots of people you can ask for help. 
You can ask people you knc3\v or the tech support group for 
the “problem” application. You can also use the Internet to 
look for help via email, Freciuently Asked Questions (FAQs), 
newsgroups, and of course, Web sites. 

■ Books and magazines. There also lots of books and maga- 
zines that contain information that will help you prevent 
yourself from causing problems. 

It may take a little while to find the information for which you 
are looking, but once you do, correcting “user error” problems is 
usually straightforward. Just follow the recommendations or 
instructions you find. 

Fixing Software Problems 

As you add and use software, you are going to run into software 
that doesn’t work properly. There can be several causes for soft- 
ware problems, and there are different tools for resolving the 
various kinds of problems you will encounter. 

There are lots of individual symptoms that indicate a software 
problem, but they usually fall into one of the following kinds: 

■ Quits and Type WTiatevcr Errors. Sometimes, the appli- 
cation you are using will suddenly quit. You may or may not 
get an error message saying something like, “The applica- 
tion has unexpectedly quit because of an error.” W^ien this 
happens, you lose all of the changes that you made to the 
open document since the last time that you saved it. This is 
not a good thing. 

■ Hangs and freezes. Sometimes softu^are errors will cause 
your application — or Mac — to fireze ,also known as a 
VVlien this happens, your machine will seem to lock up, and 
you w^on’t even be able to make the pointer move on the 
screen. This is also very bad if you haven’t saved your work 
lately. 

■ Won’t do wiiat it is supposed to do. Many times, errors 
will occur that prevent you from doing what you w'ant to 
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do — be it using a particular function of the software, print- 
ing, saving files, and so on. These kind of errors are a bit 
more subtle than the others, but they can still be a big prob- 
lem for you. 

■ Error messages during startup. Software conflicts can 
cause various error messages and other problems to occur 
during startup. 

Unfortunately, softu'are problems are unpredictable. And once 
they happen, there isn’t usually much you can do to recover 
from them. You simply save and restore as much of your data as 
you can, reboot your machine, and begin the task of figuring out 
how to prevent future occurrences of the problem. The bulk of 
your troubleshooting efforts for software problems thus revolve 
around the prevention of future problems rather than the treat- 
ment of problems that have already occurred. 

Fixing Quits 

When an application quits unexpectedly, there isn’t much you 
can do about it — except try^ and prevent future quits. The pro- 
gram is simply gone. Sometimes, you can recover your data; 
sometimes, you can’t. Usually, you will need an additional piece 
of software that captures your keystrokes to be able to recover 
your work. For example, Casady & Greene’s e.xcellent Spell 
Catcher will capture and save all of your keystrokes in its 
Ghostwriter function. You can go back to the GhostWriter file 
for the application that quit and restore the keystrokes you made 
since the last save. This is helpful to recover some of the work, 
but all formatting and graphics are lost. Plus, this process 
records all keystrokes, even command keys. Still, it can help you 
recover a substantial portion of your data. 

The most likely way to prevent future quits is to give the prob- 
lem application more RAAi to figure out if there is a softw^are 
conflict. 

Unhanging Hangs 

Wien an application hangs, you can attempt to shut it down by 
pressing Command-Option-Esc. This is a force quit and will 
sometimes shut down the hung application. WTien you attempt 
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Memory protection 

If Mac OS 8.5 were a fully capable 
multitasking and memory-protected 
OS, then one application crashing 
would not affect the other applica- 
tions running at the time. 
Unfortunately, you won't get such 
an OS until a later version, probably 
Mac OS X Mac OS 8.5 offers more 
memory protection than previous 
versions, but it does not offer full 
memory protection. 



Fixing Mac Problems 

this, you will see a dialog asking you if you want to force the 
application to quit. You will also see Force Quit and Cancel but- 
tons. If you click Force Quit, the Mac will attempt to shut down 
the problem application. If it works, you will be returned to the 
desktop. You need to immediately save all the work in other 
open applications and restart your Mac. A force quit is only a 
last resort measure and will cause problems for the s\^stem. 

If the Force Quit doesn’t work, then you will need to reboot 
your Mac. You can do a soft restart by pressing Control-Option- 
Power key (the key in the upper-right corner of the keyboard 
that has a small triangle on it). You can turn the power switch off 
and then on again, but this should be a last resort. 

If you use a PowerPC Mac and have Norton Utilities for 
Macintosh, you can use Norton’s CrashGuard feature. 
CrashGuard enables you to quit the problem application or 
to fix it so you can save your data, and CrashGuard also main- 
tains a record of crashes anti other problems. If CrashGuard is 
able to help you save your data, you still need to reboot your 
Mac immediately so that other parts of the system are affected. 

Until you have a fully protected memorv' structure, CrashGuard 
is about as close as you can get. 

Solving Miscellaneous Problems 

If your application is “acting up,” save your work and begin pre- 
ventive troubleshooting as soon as you can. 

After you have recovered from the immediate problem, you need 
to figure out what to do to prevent future occurrences of that 
problem. The following bullet points, provide some things to 
tr>- 

■ Error messages during startup. Use Conflict Catcher or 
Extensions Manager to help you resolve startup conflicts. 

■ Not enough RAiVI. One of the most frequent causes of 
software problems is not having enough R/\M in which the 
application can run. Likely symptoms of a RAM problem are 
either unexpected quits (some blatlier about a ty^e xx error) 
or certain functions of the application not working. Often, 
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increasing the RAM allocation for a particular application 
will solve its problems. 

SEE ALSO 

► To leam hais to manage an applicatiotTs HrlM allocation, see page ^26 

If the problem does not recur, then you have found the cul- 
prit. You can adjust the program’s RAM allocation down- 
ward again to get to true minimum levels, but that isn’t 
necessary unless you have a system that is strapped for 
RAM 

If you continue to have trouble, try increasing the RAiVI 
allocations to ridiculously large amounts. If the problem 
persists, it is not likely a RAiVI problem. Reduce the RAM 
allocations to more reasonable levels and look for other 
solutions. 

Bring Peace to Your Battling Software 

The more extensions, control panels, and applications that you 
use, the more likely it is that some of this software will conflict. 
What happens when software battles it out? You lose. You can 
experience startup errors when conflicting softw'are tries to load 
into the system, or you may experience quits, hangs, and perfor- 
mance problems. The most likely source of conflicts are exten- 
sions and control panels, but applications can occasionally 
conflict with each other as w'ell. 

There are two ways to root out conflicting control panels or 
extensions. One is hard, the other is easy. First, let’s take a look 
at the hard way to do it. 

The basic technique to root out extension and control panel 
conflicts is to systematically remove items until the problem goes 
away. Then the removed items are returned until the problem 
recurs. The last item added back to the s\^stem is the likely 
source of the conflict. 

The primary^ tool you can use for “the hard way” is Apple’s own 
Extensions iVIanager. Extensions Manager enables you to turn 
various extensions, control panels, and other items off or on. You 
can also save sets of tliese items so that reconfiguring your sys- 
tem is simply a matter of selecting the appropriate Extensions 
Manager set. 



It may be the best money you will 
ever spend 

Adding RAM to your Mac is 
probably the best single thing 
that you can do to improve its 
performance and make it less 
likely to have problems. 

This is ridiculous 

How much RAM is ridiculously 
high? It ail depends on the par- 
ticular application. If you 
increase the Minimum and 
Preferred Sizes by 50 percent 
or more and the problem 
doesn't go away, it is probably 
not related to insufficient RAM 
allocation. 

Military intelligence 

Known conflicts will often be 
listed in ReadMe files and on 
Web sites for software you 
install, it is a good idea to check 
these sources for known con- 
flicts before purchasing or 
installing new software. 
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Using Extensions Manager for this is no fun. If you have lots of 
control panels and extensions, it can take a long, long time. But 
since Extensions Manager is part of OS 8.5, it may be the only 
o])tion you have. 

Using Extensions Manager to search for extension and control panel 
conflicts 

1 . Choose Extensions Manager from the Control Panels folder 
from the Apple menu. E'xtensions Manager will open (see 
Figure 32.1). 




Figure 32.1 

Extensions Manager-it takes a 
long time to find conflicts with it, 
but at least it is free. 



Slay focused 

Try to focus on items that are relat- 
ed to the application or function 
you were using at the time of the 
problem. For example, if you were 
having problems with a communica- 
tions program, choose the items 
that are related to modems. 

Restarting by any other means 

If you press the Power key (the key 
in the upper-right corner of the key- 
board that has a triangle on it) on 
most Macs, a dialog box will pop up 
that will let you click Shutdown, 
Restart, Sleep, or Cancel. Each of 
these buttons does just what it says. 



2 . Choose New Set from the File menu, enter a name for your 
set {try something like Setl), and click OK. 

3 . Scroll through the lists of control panels, extensions, and 
other items, clicking the On/Off check boxes for those that 
might be related to your problems. 

4 . Continue this process until you have turned off about half of 
the items you see in Extensions Manager. 

5 . Restart the computer by choosing Restart. 

6. After the machine is running, try to duplicate the problem. 

If the problem doesn’t happen again, you know that the 
problem item is one that you turned off. If it does happen 
again, you know that the problem item is still on. 

7 . If the problem is gone, go back to Extensions Manager and 
turn on about half of those items that you turned off the 
first time. If the problem still happens, turn off about half of 
those items that are still on. Save tliis group of settings. 
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8 . Restart the computer to see if the problem occurs again. If it 
doesn’t happen, you know the problem isn’t caused by one 
of the items you turned back on, and tlie culprit is still off. If 
it does happen, you know that tlie culprit is still on. 

9 . Repeat steps 7 and 8 until the problem happens again. 
Continue turning items off and on until you finally have iso- 
lated the piece of software causing trouble. 

If this process sounds difficult and time consuming, that’s 
because it is. It can be hard to keep crack of all the items that 
you turn offer on. You have to be veiy disciplined about keeping- 
tilings straight. And it takes lots of time. 

Eventually, you will identify the softivare that is causing the 
problem. To correct the problem, you can do one of the 
following: 

■ Live witliout it. If you can do without the problem soft- 
ware, you can solve the problem by leaving the item off 

■ Get iin upgrade. You can try to get an upgrade for an item 
to see if the conflict has been solved. 

■ Change the loading order. You can rename items to 
change the order in which they load into the system. (Try 
adding z’s or spaces to the item’s name.) Sometimes, con- 
flicts can be eliminated by changing the loading order. 

In Chapter 31, 1 said that Conflict Catcher is an essential part of 
your software took kit. Once you sec how it can help you trou- 
bleshoot conflicts, you will probably agree. 

Conflict Catcher provides a complete management tool for your 
system extensions, control panels, plug-ins, and other items. In 
addition to what the extremely powerful, troubleshooting 
Conflict Catcher can do for you, it also offers the following fea- 
tures: 

■ Displays information on your startup files. After you 
install a few dozen or more extensions, control panels, and 
other startup files on your computer, it is easy to forget what 
they all do. VYith Conflict Catcher, you can easily get very 
detailed information on almost all die startup files on your 
system. 
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Conflict Catcher demo 

You can download a demo 
version of Conflict Catcher from 
the Casady & Greene Web site 
located at http://www. 
casadyg.com. 
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The starting team 

Conflict Catcher also identifies start- 
up files by grouping them in func- 
tional groups (for example, the 
Apple CD-ROM group that contains 
all the startup files needed to use a 
CD-ROM drive). This makes it easy 
to identify all of the startup files 
associated with a particular 
technology. 



■ Provides contact information for important vendors. It 
also gives you contact information for the vendors of the 
startup files in your system. This is a great help when you 
need to contact the vendor for support or to obtain an 
upgrade. 

■ Enables you to create custom groups. Witli Conflict 
Catcher, you can make custom sets of startup files to maxi- 
mize the performance of your computer for specific tasks. 

Once Conflict Catcher is installed, it can be launched in a vari- 
ety of ways. The simplest way is to choose Open Conflict 
Catcher from the custom Conflict Catcher menu installed next 
to the Application menu. The control panel will open (see 
Figure 32.2). The right pane of the Conflict Catcher windows 
lists all of the startup files in your system. These can be sorted in 
various wa}^ by using the pop-up menus at the top of die pane. 
In the lower-right corner, the Group Links area can be used to 
quickly turn all the startup files associated with a particular tech- 
nology on or off. The left pane of die window is the area where 
Conflict Catcher displays detailed information about individual 
files. The Set pop-up menu at the top of the left pane enables 
you to quickly select a particular set with which to work. At the 
bottom, you’ll see buttons that enable you to start the conflict 
testing process and to generate a report on your system configu- 
ration. 




Figure 32.2 

Conflict Catcher 4; there's a good 
reason it has won so many 
awards-it works well. 
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If you read tlie secdon about finding a conflict widi Extensions 
Manager, you saw that it is no easy task. Now I’ll do the same 
thing with Conflict Catcher to see how it works. 

Using Conflict Catcher to isolate problem software 

1. Open Conflict Catcher and click the Conflict Test button. 
You will see the Conflict Test Checklist (see Figure 32.3). 




2 . Click the Do It button. 

3 . In die resulting window, enter a description of the problem 
and choose the area you want to test from the Conflict Test 
pop-up menu (you can test startup files, everj^thing, or par- 
ticular plug-ins). 

4 . Click OK. You will return to the Checklist window. 

5 . Click Do It if you want Conflict Catcher to inspect your 
system software for corrupted files or Skip it if you don’t. If 
you have Conflict Catcher inspect your startup files, you 
will see a progress box. If it finds problems, it will prompt 
you to have it fix them, which of course you should. WTien 
the inspection is complete, you will return to the Checklist 
window. 

6 . If you have an idea where the problem originates, you can 
use the Intuition function to tell Conflict Catcher where to 
start. If you don’t have an idea, you can skip this by clicking 
Skip. 
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Figure 32.3 

Conflict Catcher works through a 
very disciplined test process- 
automatically. 
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7 . If you want to put a lock on the files tliat are necessary to 
start your system, click on Do It. If not, click on Skip. This 
function enables you to keep certain files always on. For 
example, you don’t want Conflict Catcher to disable files 
that are necessar\^ for your machine to start up. Normally, 
Appearance Manager is the only item that needs to be 
locked. 

8 . When you have completed the checklist, click on Start 
Conflict Test (see Figure 32.4). The Conflict Catcher win- 
dow will change to the Conflict Test in Progress window 
(see Figure 32.5). Conflict Catcher will begin to turn sets of 
startup files off and on. 



Figure 32.4 
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Figure 32.5 

When you see this saeen, 
Conflict Catcher is in the process 
of turning system items off and 
on in order to find out what is 
causing your troubles. 
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9. Restart your Mac to begin the first round of testing. 

Conflict Catcher wnW continue the testing cycles as you indi- 
cate whether or not the problem was solved. Each time the 
computer is restarted, a different set of startup files will be 
active. You simply look for the problem to occur — remem- 
ber to do the same things you were doing when the problem 
first appeared so that you don’t miss it by “luck.” As you 
restart the computer, you will tell Conflict Catcher if the 
problem has been resolved. If not, Conflict Catcher will 
start another round of testing. Conflict Catcher will require 
no more than eight text c}^cles; usually, it requires even 
fewer. 

Eventually, you will find the culprit — it will take no more than 
eight q^les and probably less. At that point, Conflict Catcher 
will also help you figure out what to do about the problem file; 
for example, remove it or try to reorder the loading sequence. If 
Conflict Catcher cannot identify the problem file, you will be 
notified via a dialog box. 

Conflict testing with Conflict Catcher is elegant and effective. 
Ha\ing to use it even one time will make the purchase more 
than wortliwhile. 

SEE ALSO 

► To leant hoiv to jl\c Conflict Catcher to manage your system and to get infonnation on 
items "within in, see Chapter /j, "'Managing Your System Folder.'^ 

Fixing Buggy, Poorly Designed, and Conflicting 
Applications 

Some applications are just plain buggy. There may be plenty of 
RAM, no conflicts, and no other system-level problems. 

Software may just not work very well. Symptoms of these prob- 
lems can include quits, hangs, and odd performance. 

In the case of a buggy application, the only real solution is to get 
a bug fix release of the application, assuming that the publisher 
w^ill issue one, of course. You may just have to live with the prob- 
lem or live without the application. If it conflicts with another 
application you also need, one of them may have to go. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant about obtaining bug fixes for your sofruutre, see page 774 



Conflict Catcher makes it easy to 
find help 

When you run Conflict Catcher, 
you will see a Web menu item. 
This makes it extremely easy to 
move to Web sites related to 
troubleshooting and problem 
solving sites. Simply select the 
site you want to visit Conflict 
Catcher will automatically open 
your default Web browser and 
take you to that site. This is 
another example showing why 
Conflict Catcher Is such a great 
program. 
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Web browsers can be buggy 

Web browsers and other Internet 
applications are notorious for being 
extremely buggy. These applications 
are upgraded frequently and are 
often pushing the envelope of tech- 
nology. So don't be surprised if you 
have more trouble vi/ith Internet 
applications than you do with other 
types. 



Solving "General Weirdness" Problems 

Sometimes, your Mac will do weird things that don’t seem to be 
related to any specific applications. These kinds of problems are 
usually either very easy to solve or dam near impossible. In 
either case, they won’t take much of your time because if you are 
able to solve them, it won’t take long. If you can’t solve them, 
you won’t need to waste much time trying. 

There are several problems tliat can be lumped under the “gen- 
eral weirdness” category\ These include the following: 

■ Generic icons. One of the great tilings about die Mac is 
that it keeps track of which applications can be used to edit 
specific documents so that you don’t have to worr)^ about it 
yourself. You open a document by simply double-clicking it. 
Each icon has a distinctive look based on the type of file it is 
(for e.xample. Word documents have the Word document 
icon). Sometimes, the Mac will seem to lose its mind and all 
of the icons will suddenly become generic (just a plain look- 
ing rectangle). 

■ Lost time or date. Your Mac always — almost always any- 
way — keeps track of the time and date. This is important for 
many reasons, the most significant of which is date and time 
stamping the files you create and modify. Once in a while, 



The bottom line is that diere are some things you won’t be able 
to fix. If an application is basically flawed, there probably isn’t 
much you can do about it. The best bet in this case is to either 
get a bug fix or get an alternate application. 

Killing Viruses 

\^ruses can also cause software problems for you. Again, prob- 
lems caused by a virus may be quits, hangs, or poor performance. 
You should suspect a virus if something particularly strange is 
happening; for example, weird messages or strange dialog boxes 
appearing on your screen. 

SEE ALSO 

To leant hou) to combat viruses, see Chapter ^Fighting l^truses'' 
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your Mac may seem to lose its watch and won’t know what 
time it is. 

■ Lost preferences. You make your Mac your own by setting 
various preferences that tell your Mac how you want it to 
work and look. Occasionally, you will find all of your prefer- 
ences gone. 

These problems are almost always solved by one of three things. 

Rebuilding the Desktop 

The Mac associates documents with applications through its 
desktop database, which links particular files with the applica- 
tions that create those files. This linkage is indicated by the cus- 
tom icon on the document file. When these icons go 
generic — diey lose the custom icons and become plain rectan- 
gle — you need to rebuild the desktop database. This helps the 
Mac “remember” which files go with which applications. This 
also restores die custom icons. As with most things on the Mac, 
there is more than one way to rebuild the desktop. 

In Chapter 3 1, you learned an easy way to rebuild the desktop 
database on your startup disk by holding down the Option and 
Command keys and then restarting your Mac. There are other, 
more complicated ways to do it, but this easy w'ay should work 
for most situations. 

Zapping the PRAM 

Faramctcr RAM (PRAM) is an area of your Mac where the infor- 
mation that needs to be retained when the power to the comput- 
er is turned off is stored. These settings include time and date, 
s\^stem preferences, and so on. Occasionally, your Mac will start 
acting oddly and will seem to lose its mind ever)- time you 
restart it. If you have problems with your date and system pref- 
erences, try zapping the PRAM. 

To zap the PRAM, hold down Command-Option-P-R while you 
restart your Mac. M^ien it starts back up, the PRAM is cleared. 
You will then have to reset the Date and Time as well as all of 
your other custom settings. 



ResEdit fun 

The desktop database consists 
of invisible files on each of your 
volumes-in fact, every disk you 
mount on your machine has 
these files. To do the most thor- 
ough job of rebuilding these 
files, you can use ResEdit to 
help you delete the two invisi- 
ble desktop database files. This 
forces the Mac to rebuild them 
(actually It has to create new 
ones). This technique can be 
helpful when you are preparing 
a disk to master a CO. 



Warning about zapping the PRAM 

Note that if you zap the PRAM, 
you will lose all of your system 
settings and will have to recon- 
figure everything that you 
changed from the defaults. 
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Batteries and your monitor 

Losing the battery can also affect 
your monitor. If you restart your 
Mac, but the monitor won't come 
back on, it may be due to a failed 
battery. Weird things can happen 
when good PRAM goes bad. 



AJl RAM requires power to store data, PRAM is no exception. 

So how does PRAM maintain data when the machine is powered 
down? Simple. Your Mac has a battery in it that provides power 
to the PRi\M so that certain settings will be maintained even 
when the power to your ATac is turned off. Most important of 
these are the time and date. 



Hardware burn-in and wear out 

Strangely enough, hardware failures 
are the most likely when your com- 
puter is brand new. This is a result 
of something called “bum-//).'’ This 
is the result of minor quality defects 
or design problems that lead to pre- 
mature failures of hardware compo- 
nents. Fortunately, almost all 
hardware is warranted past the 
bum-ln period so these failures- 
while annoying-are not likely to 
cost you money. 

The odds of hardware failure also 
increase as the device approaches 
the end of its useful life and "wears 
out." For most hardware, you can 
expect to replace it because it mn'i 
do what you need It to do long 
before it wears out. This is just one 
of the "benefits" of the rapidly 
changing world of computer 
technology. 

The sound you should hope that 
you never hear 

If you haven't ever heard the chimes 
of death, be glad. You know that 
pleasant sound your Mac makes 
when you restart it? The chimes of 
death are just about the worst 
sound you can hear. Although they 
are tough to desaibe, you will know 
them if you ever hear them. They 
are usually accompanied by a sad 
Mac face. Both clues mean the same 
thing: trouble for you. 



Sometimes, tliese batteries fail. When that happens, your Mac 
will forget the time and date and most of the preferences you 
have changed after eveiy time you turn the power off and on 
again. If this happens, tr\' zapping die PR.\iVI. If that doesn’t 
help, you will need to replace the hatterv^ in your machine. See 
the manual that came with your Mac to learn how to do that. 

Solving Hardware Problems 

Hardware problems are quite different from softu'are problems. 
AMiile software problems can be ver\^ tough to troubleshoot, 
hardware problems often are not — hardware failures usually 
make themselves abundantly obvious. VVHiile software problems 
usually can be solved by you with a minimal cost, major hard- 
ware problems often require a ser\dce technician and a fair 
amount of money. Fortunately, hardware problems are fairly 
rare, especially when compared to software problems. 

The major symptoms of a hardware failure are usually pretty 
obvious. Your system won’t work. It is usually diat simple. It may 
be that your Mac won’t hoot up, or you might hear the dreaded 
chimes of deadi, or you may not be able to mount a drive. In all 
these cases, it will be very- clear that you have a problem, and 
you will also know what the nature of that problem is. 

While many hardware failures require a trip to a semce techni- 
cian, there are several hardware problems tlvat you can trou- 
bleshoot and fix on your own. 

When you have a hardware problem, start simple. Check all the 
cables that connect various components to your system. Turn the 
power off and check each cable to make sure that it is properly 
plugged in. Sometimes, a loose cable will prevent the system 
from operating properly. 
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Another good idc;i is to strip die system clown to its l)asic com- 
ponents. Disconnect eveiything except what you need to start 
the machine up. If the machine boots in the stripped condition, 
you know that the problem lies in one of the peripherals. If the 
machine still doesn’t boot, you know that is where vour problem 
lies. 

As you use your disk drives, the constant writing and reading of 
data to the drive can lead to die data structure of the disk 
becoming corrupted. WTien this happens the disk may not 
mount, or if it does, you may get disk errors when you tr\^ to 
write data to it. There are a variety of tools that you can use to 
check and repair a disk’s data structure. 

SEE ALSO 

> To latni b(rd> to wtiiiittiin your disks, see page 7 /./ 

Often, your system won’t operate properly because you are tr\^- 
ing do things of which the hardware is simply not capable. You 
may not have enough RAM, the processor may be underpow- 
ered, or your video system may not be capable of supporting the 
number of colors or resolurion needed. You can avoid this by 
paying attention to hardware rec]uirements that are listed on all 
the softw'are and hardware that you buy. If the hardware reciuire- 
ments are greater than your system, then you can expect to have 
troubles if you tiy to use die device or software. x\nd the mini- 
niuni requirements are usually optimistic, so if your system just 
barely meets the requirements, you may have trouble. 

Each SCSI device on your system must have a unique ID num- 
ber in order to be recognized by the system. If you attach two 
devices with the same ID number, your system won’t boot. 
Usually, this is jiretty obvious. Wlieii you connect an additional 
tlevice and the system won’t start, but it does start when you 
remove the device, then you have a SCSI ID conflict. You will 
have to change the ID number on one of the conflicting devices 
in order to get your system to boot up. 



Be careful of external devices 

Never plug or unplug SCSI (disk 
drives, tape drives, scanners, 
and so on) or ADB (mice, key- 
boards. joysticks, and so on) 
cables while your system is 
powered up. If you do so, you 
run the risk of destroying your 
motherboard, which means that 
you will need to make major 
repairs. It is OK to do so with 
the serial cables (modem and 
printer), however. 



SCSI ID 

Remember that all SCSI devices 
have an ID number, even the 
internal devices such as hard 
drives and CD-ROM drives. 
Usually, the internal drives have 
low SCSI ID numbers (0 or 1) 
or high numbers (6). There are 
various utilities that will let you 
see the SCSI ID numbers of the 
devices on your system. You can 
use the System Info function in 
Norton Utilities for Macintosh to 
tell you this information. You 
can also mn an Apple System 
Profiler to see which SCSI ID 
numbers your devices use. 
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Hearing is believing 

You can often tell when hard drives 
and other rotating devices are on 
the way to failure. Usually, you will 
hear louder than usual noises from 
these devices before they fail. If you 
start hearing unusual noises from 
your equipment, make extra sure 
that your data is backed up. Unusual 
noises are never good ne\ws. 



VMien you install new' hardware in your system — such as RAM 
or \^/VM chips, a new drive, or a PCI card — you always run the 
risk of not installing the item correctly or moving something 
that is already installed. If these devices are not seated properly, 
you will hear the chimes of death, and your system will not start. 
If this happens, open the case again and make sure that ever\^- 
thing is installed properly. If you find no problems, the new 
device may be bad. Remove it and see if the system will start 
without the new hardware. If it does, either die new device was 
bad or you installed it improperly. Trj^ again in that case. 

Sometimes hardware fails due to it wearing out or even during 
the initial period of operation (usually due to quality problems). 
In diis case, you usually have to replace the item or have it 
repaired. 

Solving the Startup Problem 

One of the worst problems you can have is when your Mac 
won’t start. This can be caused by lots of tilings, including soft- 
ware conflicts, buggy software, failed hardware, or a combination 
of all of these. This problem is the failure of your Mac to boot 
to the desktop. When instead of loading die system, it just sits 
there and flashes a disk icon witii a question mark in the center, 
that means that your Mac can’t find a suitable System Folder to 
use to start up die machine. (If the system doesn’t try to start up 
at all, but you just hear the chimes of death, diat means you defi- 
nitely have a hardware problem.) 

There are several things that can cause your Mac to be unable to 
find a usable System Folder. One is that diere is a jiroblem with 
the system software that is installed. Another may be a faulty 
disk with a corrupted disk structure. Or the hardware itself may 
have fiuled. In any case, you must provide the Mac with a differ- 
ent startup disk for it to start up. If you have die emergency^ 
disks that were discussed in Chapter 31, this isn’t as hard as it 
may sound. 
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Starting your Mac from an emergency disk 



Hard drives as startup disks 



1. Turn off the power to your Mac. 

2 . Insert your emergency startup disk into the appropriate 
drive (if you are using a CD-ROM, you will have to turn the 
power back on first). 

3. Power the Mac back up. 

4. While it is starting up, hold down any special keys needed to 
make your machine start up from that drive (for example, 
you need to hold C down to startup from the CD-ROM 
drive). If the Mac finds a valid system, the machine will start 
up. You should notice a different set of extensions and con- 
trol panels loading — the desktop pattern might be different 
as w'ell. You can tell w'hat disk is being used as the startup 
disk by looking in the upper-right corner of the desktop. 

The startup disk is aKvays the one closest to the top of the 
screen. If die startup continues and you eventually see a 
desktop, that is good new^s. That means that you only have a 
softw'are problem. If the machine just sits there or you hear 
the chimes of death and see a black screen, you have a hard- 
ware problem. 

5. Run Norton Utilities on the disk that you used to start up 
your machine. 



If you have multiple hard drives 
installed on your Mac, you can 
have a valid System Folder 
installed on one or more of 
them. If your Mac can't find a 
valid System Folder on the drive 
you have set to be your startup 
disk (using the Startup Disk 
control panel), it will search 
your drives to locate a system 
that it can use to start up. It will 
start up from the first valid 
System Folder that it finds. 

Other startup disks 

As discussed in Chapter 31. your 
emergency disk can be the Mac 
OS 8.5 installation CD-ROM. a 
floppy disk, a Zip or other 
removable disk with system 
software installed, or the Norton 
Utilities for Macintosh CD. The 
Norton disc is an excellent 
choice because it also contains 
the tools you need to check the 
disk that your failed System 
Folder is installed on. 

Startup options 



6. Fix any problems that it finds. 

7. Try' to restart the machine from that disk (don’t hold dowm 
any special keys). If it starts up successfully, your problem is 
solved, and you can get back to work. If not, move to step 8. 

8 . If the disk checks out OK, but your Mac still won’t start up 
from the original disk, you wTll have to reinstall your sv^stem 
from the Mac OS installation CD (which you won’t be able 
to do if you are starting from the Norton or other CD). 

9. Start up from the Mac OS 8.5 installation CD and reinstall 
the system software for your Mac (see x\ppendix A, 
“Installing and Maintaining the Mac OS” for help w'ith this). 



You can use any disk on which 
you can install, or v\4iich already 
has, a valid System Folder. If 
you use a CD-ROM as a startup 
disk, you will need to use a spe- 
cial code during the startup 
sequence to tell your Mac to 
use that disc (you hold down 
the C key). Check the manual 
that came with your Mac to find 
out what to use. You can also 
use a Zip disk or other remov- 
able media drive. You can also 
use a floppy disk, although the 
system has grown so large, you 
will only be able to have mini- 
mal functions when starting 
from a floppy. You don't need a 
code to start up from a floppy; 
the Mac checks the floppy drive 
first 
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Here is where a backup comes in 

If you have a backup of your System 
Folder when it was working OK, you 
can restore that version instead of 
reinstalling a new one. The advan- 
tage of this is that you won't have to 
reinstall your third-party software. 
See? Backups are good. 



10. Now reinstall any third-party softw^are that you had in your 
System Folder (for example, Conflict Catcher). 

11. Restart your Mac. You should be back in operating condi- 
tion. 

The “won’t startup” problem is one of the more stressful prob- 
lems you will fiice. But if you have the appropriate tools, and the 
knowledge you gained in this chapter, you can solve even this 
daunting problem without too much difficulty. 



CHAPTER 




Maintaining Your Mac 
Through Upgrades 

Knowing how and when to upgrade software 

Understanding types of Mac OS and other software 
upgrades, and how to get them 

Evaluating potential hardware and software upgrades to 
see if they make sense for you 

Learning about hardware upgrades for your Mac 



Understanding why and when to upgrade your Mac's 
hardware 
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Upgrades upon upgrades 

Some software upgrades, particular- 
ly an upgrade to the OS Itself, will 
require that you upgrade other 
parts of your system to maintain 
compatibility. The better you under- 
stand the upgrade that you are con- 
sidering, the more you will be 
aware of these potential “domino" 
effects. 



Improving Your Mac's Software and 
Hardware 

You have no doubt heard the expression, “Progress marches on!” 
This expression is doubly true in the world of Macintosh where 
something new is developed every' time you turn around. Mac 
users are faced with a bewildering myriad of sales pitches for 
new products or improved versions of products that they already 
own. 

This confiision can be particularly intense when it comes to 
upgrading the software and hardware you use on your Mac. 
Should you upgrade to die latest version of Myfavoriteapp 6.3? 
Do you need more RAM? Should you get a removable media 
drive? 

Upgrade to the wrong product and you may end up wasting 
your money and causing all kinds of headaches for yourself. If 
you don’t ever upgrade, you may be missing out on features that 
can help you work faster, smarter, and more reliably. The 
“upgrade” cjuestion is not an easy one to answer. 

In this chapter, you’ll figure out how to answer the “upgrade” 
question for yourself. 'Phis chapter is divided into two major sec- 
tions. In the first, you’ll learn about software upgrades. In the 
second, you will get an over\dew of hardware upgrades. 

Upgrading Software 

Upgrades are “new and improved” versions of softw'are that will 
(supposedly) do things better, faster, and more reliably than the 
previous versions. Software companies tend to make a large por- 
tion of their incomes from upgrade sales so they turn out 
upgrades to tlieir products as often as is feasible, and that usually 
turns out to be around once per year. 

To be fair, though, many upgrades do provide significant new 
features or improved reliability that easily justify the upgrade 
price. 
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As witli all things on which you spend your money, you need to 
understand and be able to evaluate upgrades so that you spend 
your computing dollars wisely. Additionally, you need to be war\^ 
because sometimes upgrades can actually cause more problems 
for you than they solve — especially when they are first released. 

Understanding Software Upgrades 

There are several different t^^^es of upgrades that are produced 
by software publishers. These include the following: 

■ Major releases. Major upgrades usually add lots of new fea- 
tures and capabilities to an application. They usually offer 
improved reliability and compatibility as well. At least those 
are the claims. Sometimes they are true and sometimes they 
aren’t. 



To upgrade or not, that is the 
question 

There is a tremendous tempta- 
tion to automatically purchase 
every upgrade of every piece of 
software that you own. You fre- 
quently receive mailings telling 
you about the new version of 
your favorite applications that 
sport tons of new features, so 
why wouldn't you upgrade? 
Especially at the super special 
upgrade price you are offered. 
The answer is that often-dare I 
say more frequently than not?- 
you may not need the extra 
features of the upgrade and can 
wait for the next “must have" 
upgrade. 



The cost of major upgrades is usually some percentage of 
the full package price. That percentage can be fairly high or 
quite low depending on the software publisher. 

■ Bug fixcs/minor releases. These t\q3c of upgrades are 
made to fix the problems that w'ere created in the last major 
upgrade. Software companies do at least some testing to try 
and catch all the errors and incompatibilities in their soft- 
ware, but it is impossible to prevent all problems, given the 
incredible variety of computers and circumstances in which 
softw'are is run. 

Usually, there is a flurry^ of problems discovered just after an 
upgrade is released as all of the early adopters scramble to 
keep up with the latest and greatest version. .As problems are 
reported, software companies scramble to fix them, and typi- 
cally issue one to three bug fix upgrades in the few' months 
following the release of a major upgrade. 

Bug fix releases are generally free or provided at a minimal 
cost (usually to cover the cost of the media and mailing). 
While you should carefully evaluate major releases before 
upgrading to them, you should almost always upgrade with 
minor releases so that you have a more stable and reliable 
application. 



Be careful about upgrading, and 
evaluate each upgrade as you 
v;ould when purchasing new 
software. 



Timing is everything 

When it comes to buying soft- 
ware. timing is important. 
Usually, If you purchase a soft- 
ware package and a major 
upgrade is released within a few 
weeks to a month, the publisher 
will gve you the upgrade for 
free. Sometimes, you can find 
the oider version for a very low 
price and then upgrade it for 
less cost than buying a full copy 
of the new version. This works 
particularly well if you can buy 
the older version right before or 
right after the upgrade is 
released (at which time prices 
are usually at rock bottom since 
retailers will be trying to 
"dump" all of the old 
Inventory). 
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Alpha, then beta 

Prior to the beta version is the alpha 
version, which is usually a very 
rough version of the software that is 
being developed. Companies usual- 
ly don’t issue alpha releases to the 
outside world; they keep the release 
of that version for its employees or 
related developers. 



Using betas 

Remember that if you do use beta 
release software and discover prob- 
lems, it is helpful if you report those 
problems to the publisher. 
Othervrise, you may get to face that 
same problem in the ‘Tear version. 



However, even with a bug fix release, it is possible to intro- 
duce new l)ugs. Occasionally, the bug fix version will actually 
be more bugg\^ than the version that it is supposed to fix. 

■ Beta releases. iVIost software goes tlirough a rigorous 
development process that includes several major phases. One 
of these is the “beta” test phase during which a selected 
group of users receive the upgrade in a prerelease (beta) ver- 
sion to test. The beta testers use the software and try to 
identify all the problems it has. They report these back to 
the publisher who is supposed to fix as many as it can before 
releasing the product to the market. 

Some beta releases are very limited — you have to have spe- 
cial permission by die company to obtain diem. Other beta 
releases are more general and anyone can get a copy (diis is 
usually the case with most Internet-related applications). 

Generally, you won’t want to use the beta releases for more 
dian evaluation purposes because they tend to be quite 
bugg)'. But for that purpose, beta releases are excellent 
because diey are usually free, and you can evaluate most of 
die functions that will evenuially end up in die released ver- 
sion. Many beta releases are programmed to expire after a 
certain date so diat you can’t continue to use them indefi- 
nitely. 



Understanding Software Version Names 

All these types of upgrades can be confusing, and the naming 
schemes can add even more confusion to die mix. However, 
publishers usually follow some general trends when naming soft- 
ware versions. Almost all software has some number associated 
with its name to indicate the version it is; for example, Microsoft 
Word 6.0.1 or Claris FileMaker Pro 4.0. 

The first number usually indicates a major release of the soft- 
ware. Thus, you should expect that Yourfavoriteapplication 2.0 
will hav^e more features than version 1.0 did. 



"fhe next one or tw^o places in the numbering scheme can be a 
bit more confusing. Sometimes, the second number indicates a 
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minor release (bug fixes), while other times it may indicate a 
release that is somewhere hetw^een a major and minor release 
(some bug fixes and a few new features). 

The third number — if there is one, which is certainly not always 
the case — almost always is used for bug fix releases only. 

Confused? Perhaps looking at an example will help. Tike Apple’s 
naming schemes for the Mac OS. Version 7.0 was released in the 
early 1990’s and was a major upgrade. Version 7.5 was released 
in 1994, and contained quite a few new features, but didn’t war- 
rant the status of a major upgrade. Then there was version 7.6 
(there were bug fix releases between 7.5 and 7.6), which was 
merely a consolidation of the many bug fix releases for 7.5. And 
then we had 7.6.1, which was a big fix release for version 7.6. 
Then we moved to ATac OS 8, which again was a major upgrade. 
The current version is 8.5, w'hich has a few more features than 
did 8.0, and it also has a number of big fixes in it. 

If that naming scheme makes sense to you, I would recommend 
that you seek professional help! 

At any rate, a publisher is usually fairly consistent in naming its 
own versions, but you can’t really compare naming schemes 
between different publishers. 

Finding Out About Upgrades 

How do you know when upgrades are issued? There are several 
ways: 

■ Application mailing lists. If you register your application 
(either via the paper card or via email or the Web), you will 
be added to the lists of users diat software companies keep 
for each application. VTen an upgrade becomes available, 
you will usually receive one (and usually more) notices in the 
mail or via email. These notices usually claim to offer you a 
special upgrade price. 

■ The publisher’s Web site. Almost all software publishers 
maintain a Web page that provides a variety of infomiation 
related to their products. Usually, this includes information 
about available upgrades. You can also download bug fix and 
minor upgrades from the Web site (see Figure 33.1). 



Version letters 

You may also see letters thrown 
into the mix, but thankfully only 
two are typically used. A V 
usually indicates a beta release 
while an *a* Indicates an alpha 
release. 

Warranty cards 

Most registration cards seem to 
imply that you need to return 
the card to "activate” the war- 
ranty. This is not the case. It is 
illegal for a company to require 
that you 

do something to legitimize its 
warranty-other than purchase 
its product, of course. A warran- 
ty is a legally created instrument 
that cannot be used to discrimi- 
nate against users who don’t 
submit the warranty card. 

The real reasons for warranty 
cards 

There are two "real” reasons 
that software and hardware 
companies want you to return 
the registration card (or register 
by email). The first Is that the 
company vm\s to know who is 
using its product This helps in 
developing and supporting the 
product and it also helps the 
company know the demograph- 
ics of its customers (how many, 
interests, and so on). The sec- 
ond purpose, hopefully a very 
minor one, is that some compa- 
nies sell their application mail- 
ing lists to other organizations 
that might want It-usually for 
direct advertising purposes. 

While companies cannot make 
the warranty dependent on you 
completing and returning the 
card, they can make technical 
support available only to regis- 
tered users. So before you toss 
that card in the trash, be sure 
that you don't need to register 
for technical support. 
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Figure 33.1 

The Casady and Greene Web site 
offers minor and big fix upgrades 
that you can download for free. 
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■ Mac magazines. Most Mac magazines provide coverage 
of new versions of the major applications. They typi- 
cally have a “news” area where upgrades are also 
mentioned. 

■ Newsgroups and mailing lists. Many of the major 
Mac applications have newsgroups or mailing lists dedi- 
cated to them. You can monitor these to find out about 
upgrades. 

■ Mac Web sites. You can (and should) find some good 
Mac Web sites that you visit regularly for upgrade 
news, as well as bugs that have been discovered, user 
tips, and other good information. For example, check 
out the xVIacAddict site at http: //wwv/. macaddict.com/ 

(see Figure 33.2). 
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Understanding How to Upgrade 

Different types of upgrades can be delivered to you in different 
ways: 

■ New installation. Most major upgrades look very similar to 
a new purchase in that you receive a full set of disks or a CD 
as well as the manual and other documentation. 

Occasionally, there will be a special package provided for 
upgrades that contains only the material that has changed 
for the upgrade (for example, a manual supplement rather 
than a full manual). 

You can purchase major upgrades through the usual sources: 
mail order, the publisher, the Internet, computer stores, and 
so on. 

Recently, it has become possible to download full or upgrad- 
ed versions directly from a Web site. The manuals and sup- 
port information are provided via PDF or other electronic 
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Figure 33.2 

You can use Mac sites, such as 
the MacAddict site, to read about 
your favorite applications, as well 
as other Mac news. 



Upgrade means upgrade 

Some upgrade packages will 
search your hard drive for a 
copy of a previous version of 
the software so don't remove 
the earlier version until you 
have successfully installed and 
used the new version. Plus, you 
may vwnt to use the older ver- 
sion in certain situations. 
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documentation method. You never receive a physical pack- 
age so you need to make sure that you back up such software 
since you won’t have disks or a CD. 

■ Updaters or patches. Minor releases and bug fixes are usu- 
ally issued as an updater or patch. These are applications 
that modify the code of the application that you have 
installed on your computer. U])daters and patches are 
widely available via the Internet for a free download 
(see Figure 33.3). 



Figure 33.3 

You can usually download an 
updater to applications that you 
' own by simply clicking a link on a 
Web page (in this figure, I am 
I downloading an updater for the 
I Spell Catcher application). 




Understanding Mac OS Upgrades 

Upgrades of the Mac OS are a special case of software upgrade 
because making changes to the operating system can have an 
effect on other parts of your system, such as the third-party 
control panels and extensions you use. 

Ajiple releases upgrades to Mac OS in the same way that other 
softw^are publishers do. 
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Understanding Mac OS Minor Releases 

Apple regularly issues bug fixes and system enhancements for the 
iMac OS. These typically solve problems that have appeared with 
the OS and occasionally add some minor new features or make 
minor improvements to system performance. Apple has said that 
it will release one minor upgrade of the Mac OS per year, plus 
one major upgrade. Since tlie release of OS 8, it has done so. 

The best place to get a minor release of Mac OS is right from 
the horse’s mouth: the Apple Web site at http://wvAv.apple.com/ 
support/ (see Figure 33.4). Minor upgrades are usually available 
here for you to download. 




Once you choose Software Updates from the pop-up 
Destination menu, you will move to the Software Update page 
(see Figure 33.5). You can read about all of the update news and 
other information from this site. 

You should also regularly check this site for upgrades for any 
other Apple software you have, such as monitor drivers or 
upgrades for particular technologies. 
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Figure 33.4 

Apple's Web site at http : / / 
WWW . apple . com/support 
is an excellent source of informa- 
tion on Mac OS updaters and 
upgrades. 
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Figure 33.5 

From this Web page, you can 
download Apple updates, and 
you can read important update 
news. 



To download an ii|xlater, simply click on the appropriate links. 
Most Apple updates are provided as a disk image or a series of 
disk images. You can use Disk Copy, which is provided as part of 
the OS jrackage, to mount these images on your desktop, or you 
can use it to copy the updater to a floppy disk. To mount the 
image, simply double-click it. 

It you don’t have access to the Web, you can usually order minor 
upgrades from Apple for less than $15. 

It is almost always a good idea to update your system softw^are 
when minor upgrades are released. I added the “almost” because 
once in a while, a minor upgrade is released that will cause you 
more problems than it solves. In that case, upgrading is not a 
good idea. 

How can you tell the difference? Simply wait a few days to a 
week before upgrading. If diere are any significant problems 
with the release, you are likely to hear about them within that 
time (by checking your favorite Mac sites, newsgroups, and mail- 
ing lists). Then you can determine if the new problems will 
affect you or not (problems are usually related to a specific 
machine or configuration). 
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Besides which, after an upgrade is announced, Apple’s Web site 
is usually so busy that you will likely be forced to wait to get the 
upgrade anyway. 

Major Releases 

If you are using Mac OS 8.5 (or 8.0 or 8.1), you have experi- 
enced the result of one of Apple’s major releases of Mac OS. 

Mac OS 8 added a large number of features and other improve- 
ments over Mac OS 7.6 and earlier versions. Unlike updaters, 
you have to purchase major system upgrades. You can obtain 
copies from the usual sources (including Apple), and they usually 
cost less than $ 1 00. 

VVTiether you should upgrade to a major release is usually not a 
major issue. Apple normally makes major upgrades worthwhile 
by including new features and reliability improvements. 

However, when to upgrade to a major release is a more compli- 
cated question. It is often a good idea to wait for a little while 
(two w'eeks or a month) before you do. This waiting period 
allows some of the more major bugs to be discovered (and fixed!) 
before you actually install the upgrade. (Remember to look for 
any updaters immediately after installing the upgrade.) Also, 
major OS upgrades sometimes are not compatible with die cur- 
rent versions of applicadons; if that is the case, the applicadon 
may not run (or it may be buggy if it does run). If you wait a lit- 
de while before upgrading the OS, you will also be able to get 
updaters for any incompadble applications from the publishers 
of those applications so that you are never without the applica- 
tions that you need. 

SEE ALSO 

To learn hon' to install the Mac OS 8.^ upgrade^ sec Appendix '^Installing and 
Maintaining the Mac OS^ 

Knowing That Software Upgrades Aren't Always 
Good for You 
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Apple's online store 

You can purchase Apple hard- 
ware and software directly 
from the Apple online store by 
visiting http: //www. 
apple . com/ and clicking 
the Apple Store link. 



To this point. I’ve written about the kinds of upgrades available 
and the mechanics of upgrading. Equally — perhaps more — 
important is the quesdon of whether you should upgrade. 
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The upgrade domino 

Sometimes the upgrade process 
results in the domino effect. You 
upgrade a piece of software or hard- 
ware that forces you to upgrade a 
different piece of software, which in 
turn forces you to upgrade another 
piece of softw'are and so on. If this 
happens, you don't have much 
choice but to either go back to the 
way things were or keep upgrading 
until you reach the end of the chain. 



Upgrading is definitely not a “no-hrainer,” and you should 
always carefully evaluate any upgrade to make sure it provides 
value to you. 

First, let’s look at the reasons you might want to upgrade. 

Understanding the Reasons Why You Should Upgrade 

There are basically four reasons you might want to upgrade a 
particular piece of software: 

■ New Features. Many upgrades offer significant new fea- 
tures that will make you more productive or make your 
computing life easier. 

■ Compatibility with others. If you share files with others — 
and these days just about everv’one does — you may want to 
upgrade so that you will be using the same version as the 
people with whom you collaborate. This makes c.xchanging 
files easier and saves everj^one work. 

■ Compatibility witli hardware and software. Sometimes, 
you will have to upgrade software so tliat it is compatible 
with hardware and software you use. Usually, you will find 
this out immediately after you install new or upgraded soft- 
ware or hardware when something doesn’t work properly. 

■ Bug fixes. This can be one of the most important reasons to 
upgrade, particularly if an application is crashing regularly 
or is causing you problems. Fortunately, most big fix 
ii])grades are free or can be obtained at a minimal cost. 



Understanding Why You Shouldn't Upgrade 

As 1 said earlier, upgrading is not always a cut-and-dried situa- 
tion. Mere are some reasons you may not want to upgrade: 

■ Cost. Many major upgrades cost a significant amount of 
money, sometimes as much as 60 or 70 percent of the “full” 
application’s price. 

■ System Requirements. As software increases capability, the 
hardware requirements to run that software also increase. 
The upgrade may simply be too much for your current com- 
puter to ha mile. 
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■ Potential for conflicts and problems. With ever\" upgrade 
you get, you run the risk of introducing problems with that 
software conflicting with other parts of your system. Plus, 
you always run the risk that die upgi'aded software will 
introduce its own set of bugs into your life. 

■ Features you don’t need. Most of us only use a subset of 
the capabilities of the software we have. Perhaps an upgrade 
will pro\dde new features that you simply won’t end up using 
anway. So why pay for them? 

Answering the Upgrade Question 

Here is the key question regarding upgrading, “Are the addition- 
al features and bug fixes w^orth the cost and potential trouble you 
may incur by upgrading?” 

If the answer to this question is clearly “Yes,” life is good. If the 
answer is clearly “No,” life is also good. But unfortunately, the 
answer is usually “Maybe.” 

Using Sources of Information on Upgrades 

There are many sources of information on upgrades. You should 
check as many of these as you can before making the decision to 
upgrade: 

■ Demos. Many publishers have developed demo versions of 
applications that you can download from the company’s Web 
site (you can also call and ask that the demo be mailed to 
you for a nominal fee). Demos are an excellent way to evalu- 
ate how an upgrade will actually work in your specific situa- 
tion — especially if the demo is close to fully-functional. 

■ Alagazines. The various Alac magazines w^ill usually publish 
a review of major upgrades shordy after they are released. 

■ Internet. There are many sources of good information on 
upgrades on the Internet including FAQ lists, newsgroups, 

Web sites, and mailing lists. 
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Knowing What to Do Iff You Do Upgrade 

If you decide to upgrade, there are several steps you should take 
to ensure that your upgrade is as painless as possible. 

Upgrading software 

1 . Get the complete upgrade package. Make sure tliat you get 
the entire upgrade package from a legitimate source. 
Download it yourself or only use the original disks. If you 
get it from a friend or other source, you may not have all the 
pieces you need. And you may be stealing. 

2 . Back up your system, you may need to go back! Before you 
install the upgrade, make sure that you have an up-to-date 
backup — one that includes the current version of the appli- 
cation, as well as any documents that were created by it. If 
you have a major problem when you upgrade, you need to 
be able to restore your system to the “pre-upgrade” condi- 
tion. See Chapter 29, “Backing Up” for details. 

3 - Check tlie requirements — twice. Read through the docu- 
mentation that came with the upgrade to make sure that it is 
compatible with your system. Look carefully for any 
“ReadMe” documents that may contain late-breaking infor- 
mation. 

4 . Install the upgrade. Follow any instructions provided with 
the upgrade. 

5 . Pass judgment. As you use the upgraded application, keep an 
eye out for problems it may be causing. If you suddenly start 
having a problem after installing an upgrade, it is likely that 
something that happened during the upgrade may have 
caused the problem. Don’t automatically assume that die 
upgrade itself is causing the problem. It could be something 
else that happened at the same dme that you upgraded. For 
example, you might have accidentally changed a system set- 
ting or removed some piece of software that you need. You 
should also evaluate the upgrade to see if the decisions you 
made based on the information you had turned out to be 
good ones. Plus, certain companies release better upgrades 
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than others. It may be that you discover that company X’s 
major upgrades are worth ever}^ cent while you can safely 
skip every other major upgrade released by company Y. 

Knowing What to Do If You Don't Upgrade 

You may decide that a particular upgrade is not worth the cost or 
potential hassles it may introduce. In that case, you can continue 
on as you have been. Just keep your eye peeled for developments 
relating to that application. At some later time, you may discover 
additional infonnation that will lead you to upgrade. 



Understanding Hardware Upgrades 

Although you will usually maintain your Mac with software 
upgrades, from time to time you may need or want to improve 
the hardware in your system. Hardware upgrades can provide 
significant improvements to your system’s capabilities and per- 
formance. Hardware upgrades are usually fairly c.xpensive, and 
they can be somewhat difficult to install, so you need to consider 
them even more carefully tlian you do softw^are upgrades. Plus, 
keep in mind that your Mac’s hardware expansion is limited in 
one way or another. You simply can’t keep upgrading hardware 
indefinitely. You will eventually run out of slots or expansion 
bays. 

Before getting started, though, there is one caveat. This chapter 
will not prepare you to understand and implement the wide vari- 
ety of hardware upgrades that are available. VVhat it will do is to 
give you “the big picture” of hardware upgrades so that you are 
aware of what is out there. The solution to specific problems, or 
the specific upgrade for a certain function, is beyond the scope 
of this book. But you will understand the most likely upgrades 
that you may need to implement to keep your iVlac in tip-top 
condition. 

Basic to any upgrade that you consider is understanding the 
hardware configuration tliat you have now. So that is where I’ll 
start. 



Hardware upgrades can be dan- 
gerous to your Mac 

Here's a warning before moving 
on. Installing hardware 
upgrades can damage or 
destroy your computer if you 
damage any of the internal 
components of the machine. If 
you take some relatively simple 
precautions, though, you can 
easily avoid causing any dam- 
age. Just be a bit careful, and 
you will be OK. 
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Understanding the Hardware Upgrades 
Your Mac Can Handle 

Before you undertake any hardware upgrade, you must under- 
stand the current configuration of your computer as well as its 
expansion capabilities. This understanding goes beyond simply 
knowing wTiat model you have; you also need to know things 
such as the machine ;s RAM configuration, how many and what 
type of PCI slots are available, the VRAiM configuration, and 
so on. 

Discovering this information can be a bit frustrating, depending 
how good the manual and other information that came with 
your computer is. Some manuals are better than others. No need 
to w^orry, though. There is a lot of information available from 
other sources, including the Internet, books, and magazines. 
Understanding the expansion capabilities of your Mac wdll help 
you to evaluate, obtain, and install hardw'are upgrades. 

Using the Receipt 

One place to look for configuration information is the receipt 
and invoice that came wTth your computer. From diese you can 
usually get the following information: 

■ The manufacturer and model number. Examples: Apple 
Power Macintosh 8600 or Powder Computing Powder Center 
210 . 

■ RAM installed. When you ordered the machine, you prob- 
ably chose a RAM configuration, w'hich should be identified 
on the receipt. You will usually see 16, 32, or 64 MB as the 
base configuration. 

One thing to keep in mind about RAM configurations is 
that even though your machine may have the same amount 
of RAM as another, the configuration of that RAM can be 
quite different. For example, one machine may have 32 MB 
of RAM composed of tw'o 16 MB chips while another may 
have a single 32 MB chip. The RAAT configuration of your 
computer wTll be important to know if you need to upgrade 
the RAM. 
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■ Hard drive size. This will hopefully he a very large number, 
probably 2 GB or more. You may also have some additional 
specifications, such as the drive speed or AV compatibility. 

■ CD-ROM speed. Assuming that your Mac is equipped with 
a CD-ROM, you should see die speed of the drive as 8x, 

12x, or even faster. 

■ Other features. You may also see other opdons that you 
selected, such as an internal Zip drive or special graphics 
card. 

Using the Manual 

Hopefully, the manual that came with your system is a good one 
and will serve you w^ell as you begin to upgrade your computer. 

You should take some time to review the manual, particularly 
looking for sections that discuss hardware upgrades. At the least, 
there should be sections diat cover removing the case, installing 
RAM, and other basic hardware tasks. There should also be a 
diagram of the internal configuration of the machine, including 
the location of the PCI slots, the VR.AM chips, and other impor- 
tant areas. 

Using Online Resources 

There are numerous online resources that will help you identify 
the hardware configuration of your computer. These include 
Web sites and Mac magazines sites {MacAddict, Macworld, and 
such). 

A good way to explore your machine is to go to the magazine 
Web sites and search for re\dews on your machine that are 
invariably written when new machines are released. Even if your 
machine is fairly old, it is likely that you will be able to find 
reviews on it. These review's almost alw'ays include a thorough 
description of the hardware configuration of the model being 
re\dewed. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn about some great Web sites for Mac resources, see page 62^ 
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Look, but don't touch 

Remember how your Mom always 
told you to look, but don't touch 
when she took you into an expen- 
sive store? Well, that is also a good 
rule when exploring your Mac. The 
most obvious danger that you pre- 
sent to the machine is the discharge 
of static electricity. That can ruin 
your whole day. So don't touch any- 
thing that you don't have to. And 
make sure that you are properly 
grounded before opening the case. 
Leave your Mac plugged in and 
touch the power supply case every 
so often to safely discharge any stat- 
ic electricity that may be building up 
on you. 



Using Your Mac Itself 

There are a couple of ways your computer can tell its own stor}^ 
The first requires you to do some manual labor (but not much), 
while tlie second way is as easy as clicking the mouse button. 

One of the best things you can do is to go ahead and open the 
case of your computer. Use the manual’s instructions and the 
configuration diagram to see what tlie “guts” of your Mac are 
like. Don’t worry — no need for surgical gloves, just follow the 
precautions mentioned in the manual. Have a look around and 
see if you can identify the locations of the following: RAM, 
\TIAM, PCI slots, empty drive bays, and so on. Get comfortable 
with the innards of your Mac so that you will be comfortable 
when it comes time to upgrade. 

The best w^ay to explore your Mac is w^ith the Apple System 
Profiler. All you have to do is to choose it from the Apple menu 
and aw'ay you go. 

SEE ALSO 

> To ietini ?/tore almit the Apple System Pfvjlla\ see page 755 

Understanding Active Memory Upgrades 

Next to processor pow^r, one of the most important factors that 
determines how^ wxdl your machine performs is the active memo- 
ry that is available to it; active memory consists of the memory 
that is “active” during computations of the main processor. I’ll 
discuss three types of active memory in this section: RAM, 
\^TAM, and second-level cache. You can make major improve- 
ments to the performance and reliability of your computer by 
upgrading its active memorv^ 

If you have a relatively new' processor, but your machine seems 
sluggish and you can’t open many applications before getting 
“out of memory” messages and errors, it is very likely that 
adding active memor}^ w'ill make your Mac life much better. 

Upgrading RAM 

As you have learned throughout this book, RAM is probably the 
most important factor that determines how' well your Mac will 
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perform in ever)^day — as well as special — situations. If you take 
a Mac and equip it with the bare minimum amount of RAAI, it 
will perfomi, well, barely. V\^ith a minimum amount of RAiVI, 
you will more than likely experience system slowdowns, errors, 
crashes, hangs, and other associated problems. Even if you don’t 
experience problems that cause your system to fail, your system 
will not be operating up to its full potential. 

Take that same Mac and equip it with more RAiM, and suddenly 
the machine will perform like it is a different computer. Tasks 
will be completed faster, there will be few^er errors, and system 
crashes will be less frequent. With additional RAM, you can also 
provide more “working room” for your applications so that they 
also perform better. 

As technology^ progresses, there is no doubt that RAM require- 
ments will continue to grow^ as the capabilities of application and 
system software continue to increase. 

In the past, people kept the bare minimum of RAM because 
additional Ri\M chips w^ere very, very expensive. By just adding a 
few megabytes of RAM, y^ou could have easily spent more than 
the Mac cost in the first place. How^ever, in the past few^ y^ears, 
RAM prices have fallen dramatically, and you can add 64 MB of 
RAM or more for only a couple hundred dollars. 

So should y^ou add RAM? The answ'er in almost all cases is, 

“Yes.” Add as much as your sy^stem can handle and you can 
afford. Most Macs should have at least 64 MB of RAM if you are 
going to do anything beyond basic w'ord processing. 

The hardest part of upgrading RAAl is to know^ exactly which 
chips you can use and how^ many you need to add. Fortunately^, 
many vendors that sell RAAi chips also have extensive databases 
on the RAM chips and configurations used in all xMac models. 
You can simply call such a retailer and tell them w'hat kind of 
Mac you have and how much ILAM you want it to have. They 
will tell y^ou w'hat kind of chips y^ou need to buy. 

After you have your RAM chips, installing them in most Macs is 
pretty^ easy^ You simply remove the case and install die new RAM 
chips in the open RAM slots (your manual wall tell you w^here 
those slots are located). You may have to remove some existing 
chips before you can install new^ ones if all of the slots are full. 



Multitasking 

Plenty of RAM also enables you 
to keep several applications run- 
ning at the same time. This 
alone can make the expense of 
the additional RAM worthwhile 
since you can save lots of time 
that you might otherwise waste 
waiting for applications to open. 



An excellent RAM source 

One of the best RAM dealers Is 
The Chip Merchant at 

http: //WWW. 

thechipmerchant . com. 

I have purchased lots of RAM 
through The Chip Merchant and 
have always been impressed 
with the excellent service I have 
received. 

RAM installation tips 

When you call to order your 
RAM, ask the person you speak 
to for tips on installing that RAM 
In your particular Mac model. 
They will usually know if there is 
something unusual about 
installing RAM In your model. 
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Max VRAM 

Many Macs come with the maxi- 
mum amount of VRAM already 
installed. Be sure to check the con- 
figuration of your machine before 
ordering any VRAM upgrades. 

Boosting video output 

You may be able to increase your 
Mac's video output by adding a PCI 
graphics card to it In addition to 
enabling your Mac to display more 
colors, these cards will often accel- 
erate 3-D graphics and provide spe- 
cial features, such as a TV tuner. 



Where to buy VRAM 

Most retailers (including The Chip 
Merchant) that carry RAM chips also 
carry VRAM chips. 



Upgrading Video RAM (VRAM) 

If you can’t display as many colors as you would like or if you 
want to try to improve the resolution of your monitor, you may 
want to see if you can add VRAM to your machine. 

The graphics subsystems on your computer use a special kind of 
RAM to pro\ide the graphics capabilities of your system — this is 
called Video RAM or VRAM. Your system has a certain amount 
of VRAM installed in the base configuration. Sometimes, there 
are additional slots in which you can add more VI^AAT to 
improve the graphics performance of your machine (enabling 
you to display more colors for example). Or you may be able to 
replace the existing V1^/\M with larger chips. 

\TA.M chips, just like 1^\M chips, can also be purchased and 
installed in your Mac (assuming that you have available \TIAM 
slots). They come in smaller capacities, however, with tlie most 
common ones being 256K, 512K, 1 MB, and 2 MB. 

Upgrading your computer’s \1^\T is a similar process to 
upgrading the RAM. Again, the most important part is under- 
standing the configuration of your computer before you consider 
adding Vl^M. Use your system documentation to determine 
how to upgrade the VRAM. 

Upgrading Cache 

Most modem Macs use a second-level cache. Basically, this is 
memory located on a separate (second level) card that the main 
processor can use to temporarily store (or cache) data. This 
speeds up the processing process because the main processor 
does not have to spend as much time waiting for the data to 
come in from the data bus (the bus tends to be a drag on system 
performance). Thus, the comj)uter works more quickly. 

Most modern Macs have a second level cache slot; however, not 
all Macs come with a cache card installed. If this is the case with 
your machine, you should definitely install some cache memor)^ 
If you do, the machine will perform much faster. 

As with the otlier kinds of active memory, you need to under- 
stand the configuration of your computer to see if you can add a 
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second level cache card to your machine. If you can, you need to 
also identify the amount of memoiy that can be installed. 

Even if your machine already has second level cache memory 
installed, you may be able to upgrade that to provide even better 
performance (for example, increasing the cache to 1 MB from 
256K). 

Obtaining and installing a second level cache is similar to 
installing other kinds of active memor)^. 

Understanding Storage Memory Upgrades 

'rhe other major kind of memoi*)- that your computer uses is 
“storage” memory. The main purpose of this memory is to store 
data for the long term, rather than just for more temporaiy 
needs of the processor and graphics system. 

WTiile upgrading your storage memory may not result in as dra- 
matic performance improvements as upgrades of the activ'^e 
memoi*)' can pro\dde, having enough storage space available to 
you will play a large part in how effective your total system is 
(for example, when you need to store new files on your disk, do 
you spend lots of time deleting files to make room, rather than 
working?). 

You also need to consider upgrading the storage memor)^ of your 
system for maintaining good backups. 

Upgrading with Hard Drives 

Hard drives are fixed storage devices (meaning tliat you can’t 
remove the disk), and they tend to be the location where you 
store most of your files. Hard drives are very fast, and you don’t 
have to botlier with loose disks. This is also one of their disad- 
vantages because you cannot expand their storage capability 
beyond what they came with. 

Most new machines came with at least a 4 GB drive, but sizes of 
8 GB and more are not uncommon. As with all things computer- 
related, performance of hard drives continues to improve while 
prices decrease. 
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Drives have grown 

For some perspective, early 
Mao, such as the Mac SE, came 
with a whopping 20 MB hard 
drive. This wouldn't even con- 
tain half of the System Folder for 
most modem Macs! 
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More on access time 

Access time refers to the time, on 
average, it takes for data to be 
retrieved from this disk. Access time 
is measured in ms (milliseconds). 
Access times of 9 to 11 ms are 
common. 

There are a couple of instances 
where access time of the hard drive 
is very important One is for record- 
ing and playing digital video and 
audio. Faster drives, often called AV 
(Audio Visual) drives, have faster 
access times and greater spin rates 
so that they can keep up with 
demanding digital and audio 
streams. 

Managing heat 

There is a characteristic called ther- 
mal recalibration that can also be 
important. Most hard drives stop for 
a small instant to manage their 
internal heat. For most applications, 
this minor pause is irrelevant 
However, when digitizing video or 
audio, or recording CDs, this pause 
can cause problems. AV drives do 
not pause during operation for this 
thermal recalibration, so the data 
stream is not interrupted. 



If you are running into storage limitations on your machine, you 
may want to consider adding additional hard drive space. \^nien 
evaluating a hard drive, there are several factors you need to 
consider: 

■ Size. Hard drives come in a wide variety of capacities, rang- 
ing from 500 MB to 8 GB and larger. In this case, bigger is 
better, although bigger is also harder on the wallet. 

■ Speed. Hard drives spin at different speeds and also have 
different access times. Faster (higher spin rate and lower 
access time) is better, although most driv^es diat you can buy 
will have adequate spin rates and access times. 

■ Internal or external configuration. Hard drives can eidier 
be internal to your Mac or external to it. 

Internal drives are nice because daey are out of die way and 
no external cables are needed. Internal drives are also less 
expensive than external drives (because they don’t have a 
power supply or case). Internal drives tend to have better 
performance since the bus through which diey communicate 
widi the processor is usually faster. 

External drives are contained in a separate case with its own 
power supply. They connect to your Mac through the SCSI 
port. External drives are good because diey are very easy to 
take from computer to computer as you upgrade. 

■ Bus type. There are diree types of data buses that support 
hard drives. The t)pe the Mac has used since its incepdon is 
SCSI. This technolog}^ has continued to improve and pro- 
vides greater speed and expansion capability than odier tech- 
nologies currently in use. SCSI drives are also more 
expensive. The second type is IDE. This type was created 
on the PC and continues to be die most common type on 
Windows machines (altliough PCs can be upgraded to use 
SCSI dries as well). IDE drives are slower than SCSI drives, 
but they are considerably less expensive. The newest inter- 
face for external drives is USB. 

In die past few years, some Macs have been equipped with 
internal IDE drives as a means to make Macs less expensive. 
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If you are replacing or adding an internal drive, you need to 
know if your Mac uses a SCSI or an IDE drive. If you use 
an external drive, you need a SCSI or USB drive because 
tliat is how the Mac interfaces widi external components. 

Upgrading the hard drive on your machine is usually a case of 
adding more capacity by adding a new drive rather tlian replac- 
ing a drive. The type of drive you need often depends on 
whether or not you have any free internal drive bays in your 
computer. 

Even if you do have a free drive bay, you may choose to add an 
external drive. Installing an external drive is easier tlian installing 
an internal drive — you simply plug the power cord in, attach the 
cable to the appropriate port on your Mac, and format the disk 
(if necessar)^. Plus, external drives are much easier to “carry” 
with you to your next Mac. 

In either case, check the usual sources for reviews of hard drives 
and to purchase a drive. 

Upgrading with Removable Media Drives 

Removable disk drives have a mechanism that is very similar to 
fixed hard drives except that the platter is contained in a remov- 
able cartridge. There are various types of these drives including: 

Zip (100 MB per disk), Jaz (1 or 2 GB per disk), SyQuest (vari- 
ous sizes of disks including 40 MB and 230 MB), Bernoulli (230 
MB), and others. 

While there is clearly no industry standard for these removable 
disk drives, the Zip and Jaz drives (both created by Iomega) seem 
to be gaining wide popularity. Apple offers the Zip drive on most 
of the Macs it sells. 

Which drives are best for you depends largely on what you want 
to spend and if you plan on sharing disks widi anyone. Cost is 
largely determined by die storage capacity of the disks. 

Currendy, the Zip drive costs about SI 20 with a 100 MB car- 
tridge being available for about $15. The 1 GB version of the Jaz 
drive currendy costs about $399 with 1 GB disks costing about 
$100. There are many more options than these two. Check your 
favorite xVIac news sources to see what is available and how much 



It costs. 
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If you will be using the disks to transport data to otlier comput- 
ers, you need to make sure that tlie drive you choose is compati- 
ble with those computers you intend to share your data witli. 

Removable disks drives also come in internal and external con- 
figurations, just as hard drives do. 

Upgrading with CD-Recordable and CD-Rewritable 

CD-Recordable(CD-R) and CD-Rewritable (CD-RW) drives 
enable you to store data on a CD. WTiile you could use these 
drives similarly to a hard drive, tliey are more appropriate for 
archival or back-up purposes. Writing data to a CD is a relative- 
ly slow process and is more complicated diat using other types of 
media. 

You should consider adding a CD-R or CD-RW drive for back- 
ing up your system or for making CDs to distribute to otlier 
users. These drives are still somewhat expensive and will cost 
much more than hard or removable media drives. However, if 
you need to distribute data to odiers, diese drives are ideal. 
Another advantage of CD media is that it will not degrade over 
time as all magnetic-based media does (hard or removable media 
disks). 

Upgrading with Tape Drives 

Tape drives are intended more for backing up and archiidng 
rather than to be used as a mounted drive. There are various 
types of tape drives, including Digital Audio Tape (DAT), quar- 
ter inch, and other tape formats. Tapes tend to have large stor- 
age capacities, including 4 GB, 8 GB, and even larger. 

Consider adding a tape drive as your primary back-up drive. You 
can get a good tape drive for S500 or less. Tipes range in price 
from $10 to $40, but the tapes can be used over and over again. 

Understanding Processor Upgrades 

Perhaps the ultimate upgrade is to replace die main processor of 
your computer with a later and greater one. The theory^ is that 
you get most of the performance of a new machine equipped 
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with the latest and greatest processor at less cost than a new 
machine. Unfortunately, the cost of these upgrades is usually 
quite high relative to a new machine with which you also get 
faster and bigger drives, more RAAT, and other updated compo- 
nents. 

Generally, I don’t think you will find upgrading your processor 
to make economic sense. You can usually purchase another Mac 
for only a slightly higher cost, and then you have two systems to 
use. The one case in which upgrading a processor may make 
sense is when there isn’t a new Mac that offers a specific feature 
that you have to have. For example, the most PCI cards you can 
add to current Macs is three. Some older models allow you to 
add six. If you need more than three PCI cards, you may have no 
choice but to upgrade your current Mac. 

However, if you feel that a processor upgrade will be the right 
choice for you, Apple offers a few upgrade cards for certain 
models of Macs. Several tliird parties also provide processor 
upgrade cards. Just make sure that any processor upgrade that 
you purchase is compatible with your particular computer (and 
any other upgrades that you have installed in it). 



Turning up the dock 

There also are ways to improve 
the performance of the existing 
processor in your computer. 
These indude various kinds of 
accelerators and clock speed 
boosters. You must match these 
types of upgrades with your 
specific computer model and 
processor type. 

Some of these upgrades can 
cause the computer to operate 
differently than it was designed 
to operate. For example, 
increasing the dock speed at 
which your processor operates 
can make it run hotter, which 
can be a bad thing if it runs too 
hot Unless you are very com- 
fortable with the details of how 
your hardware works, I don't 
recommend “docking" your 
processor. 



upgrading PCI Cards 

Apple has used an expandable architecture in its Macs for a num- 
ber of years. In the past, this architecture was based on NuBus 
technolog}'\ which was only used on the Mac. Consequently, 

Mac NuBus cards were produced in relatively low quantities and 
were quite expensive when compared to similar expansion cards 
available for die PC. Shortly after the introduction of the 
Pow^erPC-based Macs, however, Apple switched to a PCI-based 
archilecture — the standard in the PC world — which dramatically 
lowered the cost of adding capability to the Mac. 

PCI cards are circuit boards that plug into PCI slots in the com- 
puter. There are two types of PCI cards used in Macs. The first 
t}pe is the “standard” length cards, which are similar to those 
used on the PC. The second type is “short” (seven inch) card 
slots that can only accommodate shorter, nonstandard PCI cards. 
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Making movies 

A number of Macs come with the 
capability to digitize video built into 
the system. Examples are the AV 
Macs and the Power Mac 8600, as 
well as some of the Power Mac 
6500 configurations. There are 
optional G3 Mac configurations that 
come with AV capabilities also. 



Generally, Apple’s mid-to-high end Macs have three full-length 
PCI slots. The lower end machines tend to have one or two 
short PCI slots. Mac clone makers often provided more expan- 
sion capability for dieir machines and provided as many as five 
or six PCI slots. 

PCI cards can expand the capabilities of your Mac in several 
areas, including the following: 



DVD-ROM is here 



Soon, Mao will be equipped with 
DVD drives (DVD drives are already 
an option on C3 PowerBooks). To 
use DVD-ROM technology, your 
computer will need two major com- 
ponents: the DVD-ROM drive itself 
(which will be similar to a CD-ROM 
in size and hardware) and the Apple 
CD/DVD extension. The DVD-ROM 
drive works just like a CD-ROM 
drive, except that a DVD disc holds 
10 times more data. 

So is DVD-Video 

DVD is also the next generation of 
home theater movie viewing. DVD 
movies offer superb picture and 
sound quality as well as lots of spe- 
cial features. You may want to be 
able to play DVD movies on your 
Mac (imagine playing a movie on 
your PowerBook while you are trav- 
eling!). In order for a Mac to play a 
DVD movie, it has to have a means 
to decode the MPEG-2 encoding 
with which DVD movies are pro- 
duced. To upgrade existing Macs to 
be able to play DVD movies, you 
will have to add the DVD-ROM 
drive and, most likely, a PCI card to 
handle the decoding function. So 
keep an open PCI slot If you can! 

G3 PowerBooks users can obtain a 
PC card that enables your 
PowerBook to play DVD movies. 



■ Graphics. There are a variety of PCI cards that can improve 
graphics capabilities of your Mac. These cards can make 
your Mac be able to display more colors at higher resolu- 
tions, and they also provide 3D and 2D acceleration for 
improved graphics performance in many typts of applica- 
tions. There are also add-on TV tuner cards so tliat you can 
display TV on your Mac monitor while you are supposed to 
be working. 

Another benefit of an additional graphics card is that you 
can have two monitors connected to your Mac. There are 
several ways you can use multiple monitors; for example, 
you can display all the tool bars and palettes on one monitor, 
leaving die other dedicated to your document. 

■ Capturing video. There are several professional-level and 
hobbyist-level video capture boards. These PCI cards enable 
you to connect a video source to your Mac so that you can 
digitize your own videos. 

■ Networking. There are several different types of network- 
ing cards diat can proride additional networking capabilities 
beyond the AppleTalk and Ethernet that are built into most 
Macs. 

■ Running a PC. There are also PCI cards that contain fully 
functional PCs so that you can have the best of both worlds: 
a Mac and a PC in the same box. 

■ Connecting to peripherals. Some cards enable you to 
make high-speed connections to peripheral devices. These 
include FireWire cards, which are primarily designed for 
very high-data requirements, such as digital video. 

■ Other Functions. There are other more specialized PCI 
cards that can be added to expand your Mac’s capabilities. 
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There are a myriad of cards out there, and once you have identi- 
fied the need for some additional capability, it may be a bit 
tough to sort through the available cards. As with other 
upgrades, you can go to the usual sources for reviews and other 
information to help you determine which card to purchase. 

Evaluating Hardware Upgrades 

As you evaluate potential hardware upgrades, there are several 
questions tliat you need to answer: 

■ What additional capabilities or features do I want to add to 
my computer? 

There can be at least two primary reasons for hardware 
upgrades: one is to provide your computer witli capabilities 
it does not currendy have (for example, the capability to dis- 
play full-screen QuickTime movies or to capture digital 
\ddeo), and another is to improve an existing aspect of your 
machine (for example, increase the R/\iVI available for faster 
and more stable applications). 

The answer to this question will determine the t\^e of hard- 
ware upgrade that you will consider. 

■ What is the potential for expansion of my computer? 

Some models have lots of RAM and PCI slots, empty drives 
bays, and so on. Other models are already packed to the 
gills; in order to expand those models, you will have to add 
an external upgrade or replace some internal components. 

On other models, items such as RAiVI may already be 
“maxed out,” in which case you will be unable to improve 
the machine via a hardware upgrade. 

This is the most important question to answer when consid- 
ering hardware upgrades because tlie answer will determine 
whether it is even possible to accomplish the upgrade you 
are considering. 

■ What is the internal design of my computer? 

Many Mac and Mac clone models are designed for easy 
upgrades and anyone with basic skills can perform simple 
upgrades. Other models require a contortionist to be able to 
install upgrades. 
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Tlie answer to this question will help you decide if perform- 
ing the upgrade yourself is feasible, or if you will need an 
expert to do it for you. 

■ C>an I take the upgrade with me when I change models? 

There are certain upgrades, especially external drives, that 
you can attach to just about any Macintosh compatible com- 
puter. There are other upgrades (such as \T^'\M and RAiVI) 
that are likely to remain with die computer for which you 
purchase them. 

If you are coming close to the dme when you will replace 
your computer, it is often a good idea to delay internal hard- 
ware upgrades since they are often incompatible with new 
machines. Exceptions to this rule are PCI cards, which 
should be compatible for the foreseeable future. 

■ I low much will die upgrade cost? 

Some hardware upgrades can be expensive while others are 
relatively inexpensive. The cost will largely depend on the 
type of expansion you are considering. For example, adding 
a new drive will cost you several hundred dollars while 
upgrading the VRAiVI could cost less than $20. 

■ Should I upgrade iiiy computer or replace it? 

VVTien you are considering a hardware upgrade, the machine 
for which you are considering is usually a year or two old. In 
the accelerated world of computer technolog}^, this is consid- 
ered ancient. Often, the type of capability that you are seek- 
ing with die upgrade will already be part of the latest and 
greatest Mac models. Most of the time, it is much more eco- 
nomical to purchase this capability' as part of a new system 
than it is to purchase an upgrade (of course you have to fac- 
tor in die entire cost of the new system radier than just 
comparing the cost of the upgrade as part of the new sys- 
tem). 

This can be a very difficult question to answer. Some 
upgrades (such as processor upgrades) just don’t make finan- 
cial sense, VVliy pay around $1,000 for a new processor card 
when you could get the same processor, new drives, more 
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RAM, and so on for $1,500? Similarly, if you need multiple 
upgrades, say more RAM, more storage space, and a PCI 
card, the sum of tlie costs of the upgrades may be in the 
same ballpark as the cost of a new system. 

M^en considering hardware upgrades, it is best to have a 
longer term view than just looking at the immediate future. 

Upgrading your Mac’s hardware, while it isn’t the easiest propo- 
sition to contemplate, can significantly improve the capabilities 
and performance of your Mac. Just take your time figuring out 
what you need, and the rest of die process will probably go quite 
smoothly. 
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Installing and 
Maintaining the 
Mac OS 




Preparing to install Mac OS 8.5 

Installing Mac OS 8.5 with the Easy 
Install option 

Installing Mac OS 8.5 with the 
Custom Install option 

Updating your System Folder 

Installing system components 

Installing the Mac OS 

iVIac OS 8.5 is made up of literally thousands of files. Despite 
the number of files involved, it’s easy to install Mac OS 8.5 on 
your Mac. You can install everything you’ll ever need (and then 
some) with just a few clicks, customize your installation on a 
file-by-file basis, or strike a balance betu'een ease and customiza- 
tion. 
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Before you get started, there are a few steps that you can take to 
make it less likely that you’ll find yourself tossing your Mac out 
of die nearest window. Again, it’s not hard to install the Mac 
software, but it’s a lot easier if you do a little preparation. 



Mac OS 8.5 floppies 

Obviously, if your Mac does not 
have a CD-ROM drive, which is only 
the case for older PowerPC 
PowerBooks, you will have to either 
get Mac OS 8.5 floppies from Apple, 
or connect your PowerBook to a 
desktop Mac as a SGI drive and 
run the installer from the desktop 
Mac See Appendix B, "Working with 
PowerBooks" to learn how to use 
your PowerBook as an external SCSI 
drive. 



Making Sure That Your Mac Has Adequate 
Resources 

Your Mac needs to have a powerful enough processor, enough 
RAM, and enough disk space to be able to run Mac OS 8.5. And 
a Mac that you thought was pretty snazzy might not have the 
resources to run Mac OS 8.5 and useful application programs at 
the same time. Before you crack the license-agreement seal on 
the Mac OS CD-ROM envelope, make sure that Mac OS 8.5 is 
for you by considering the following: 

■ CPU requirements. Your Mac must use a Pow^erPC chip in 
order to run Mac OS 8.5. If your Mac says Pow^erPC on the 
front, you’re all set. If you have a G3 Mac or iMac, you are 
in even better shape. 

■ RAM requirements. Apple recommends at least 32 MB of 
R/VM for Mac OS 8.5, but diat is pushing it in my opinion 
(your Mac will run just fine on 32 MB, but you won’t be 
able to run that many applications at die same time). I sug- 
gest that you make sure that your Mac has at least 64 MB of 
RAAi before you consider Mac OS 8.5. RAM is currently 
inexpensive so you can upgrade your Mac to 64 MB of RAM 
or more for just a little money. 

■ Disk Space Requirements: \ complete installation of all of 
the packages included in Mac OS 8.5 requires a huge 
amount of disk sjiace — depending on the size of die disk that 
you install it on, you’ll need at least 150 MB of free space. 

Gathering Resources 

Next, get all of your essential resources together: 

■ System 8.5 CD-ROM. Obviously, you’ll need a copy of 
the system software. If you have a new Mac, a System 8.5 
CD-ROM should have come with your machine; if your 
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machine came with older system software, youMl need to buy 
the commercial distribution of Mac OS 8.5. 

■ Alternate startup disk. It’s a good idea to make an emer- 
gency startup disk when you’re installing tlae system — other- 
wise, you’ll probably put it off until it’s too late. If you have 

a ZIP or other removable media drive, copy your current 
System Folder on a Zip or other disk to use as an alternate 
startup disk. If you have multiple hard drives or partitions, 
you can install a System Folder on one of them. If you have 
a CD-ROM with a bootable System Folder on it, you can 
use that. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn how to me an alternate staitup disk^ see page 1^0 

■ System backup. Make sure that you have die proper stor- 
age media — tape, removable disks, or whatever — for your 
backup system. 

SEE ALSO 

> To learn hirw to a-eate and wa'mtain a backup, see Chapter zp, '^Backmg Up’^ 

Plugging in Your PowerBook 

If you’re installing your system on a PowerBook, be sure to plug 
it in so that it doesn’t fall asleep or run low on batteries during 
the installation. (The installation will probably take at least half 
an hour, and it’s disk- and CD-intensive, and hence battery- 
intensive.) 

Recording MacTCP Info, if Necessary 

If you’re moving from a System 7.x to Mac OS 8.5, you may 
need to record information from the iVIacTCP control panel. 
Mac OS 8.5 uses a new control panel, called TCP/IP, and the 
installer will not migrate die settings from MacTCP to TCP/IP. 

Recording MacTCP info 

1 . From the Apple menu, choose Control Panels. 

2 . If the Control Panels folder contains a TCP/IP control 
panel, you’re done. Skip the rest of these steps. 
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3. If there is a MacTCP control panel, double-click it to 
open it. 

4. Click the More button at the bottom of the control panel. 

5. The Mac displays the MacTCP more info window. Press 
Command-Shift-3 to take a screen shot of this window. 

6 . Find the file called Picture 1 on your hard disk. (If you’ve 
taken more screen shots and haven’t renamed them, the new 
screen shot may be called Picture 2 or Picture 5 or Picture 
50 or whatever — look for the Picture file widi die most 
recent modification date. 

7. Rename the file M/icTCP settmgs and save it where you can 
find it again — preferably on a floppy or a removable disk. 

Restarting from an Alternate Startup Disk 

You can’t install system software on a disk that’s currendy being 
used as your startup disk. If you’re installing Mac OS 8.5 on the 
disk that holds your current operating system — and that’s the 
most likely case — it’s easiest to start up from the Mac OS 8.5 
installation CD-ROM. 

Starting up from Mac OS 8.5 CD 

1. Make sure diat the Mac OS 8.5 CD is in your CD-ROM 
drive. 

2. Restart your Mac. 

3. As the Mac starts, hold down the C key. (After you see the 
“Welcome to MacOS” splash screen, you can let go of the C 
key.) WTien die desktop appears, you will see the Mac OS 
8.5 CD as the startup disk. 

Updating System Software 

Chances are, your Mac will have so?nething on it — Apple ships 
Mac with die operating system installed, so at the very least, 
your Mac should have operating system sofi^^are. If you’re using 
a machine that can support Mac OS 8.5, 1 assume that it’s 
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running System 7.x or 8.x, since System 7 is older than the old- 
est machines that can support 8.x. 

Basically, it’s OK to simply install Mac OS 8.5 over your current 
operating system. The installer does not erase files willy-nilly, 
and the basic rules are pretty simple: 

■ If the installer wants to create a file that doesn’t already 
exist, it creates the new file without asking. 

■ If the installer want to create a file, but there’s already a file 
in your System Folder with the same name, in a folder (or 
set of folders) with the same name(s), the installer compares 
the creation date on the old file with the creation date on 
the new file. If the file that it wants to install is newer, it 
replaces the old file witliout asking. If the file that it wants 
to create is older than the file tliat it replaces, the installer 
asks you (via a dialog box) which file you’d prefer to keep. 

■ The installer leaves alone files whose names don’t compete 
with the names of the new files that it installs. Thus, if you 
have stuff of your own in your current System Folder (like 
commercial fonts or third-party extensions such as 
Retrospect Remote or Adobe Type Manager), your stuff will 
remain unmolested. 

If you’re updating to a new version of Mac OS 8.5 from the 
original MacOS 8.0 or 8.1, you can use the Update to Mac 
OS 8.x application (rather than the Install Mac OS 8.x applica- 
tion) on the Mac OS 8.5 installation CD-ROM. The updater 
application is much faster than the installer. 

If you’re updating to Mac OS 8.5 from System 7.x, you’ll 
need to use the Install Mac OS 8.5 application, rather than the 
updater. (The updater application only works if an earlier ver- 
sion of Mac OS 8 has been installed.) 



Installing Mac OS 8.5 

You will use the Mac OS 8.5 Installer for the following tasks: 

■ Installing a new operating system (System Folder). 
WTien you do this, you end up with a brand-new System 
Folder. This is also called a Clean Install. 
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■ Installing an update. If you choose to update your current 
System Folder, rather than replace it, you can use the 
Installer to install or update only those files that are needed 
(see the previous section for an e.xplanation of how^ tliis 
works). 

■ Install system components. You can use the Mac OS 8.5 
Installer to install specific parts of Mac OS 8.5. This is use- 
ful if you choose to do a custom install and later decide that 
you should have installed a particular technology. It is also 
usefid because the Easy Install option may not install every- 
thing you need. 

Performing a Clean Install 

When you want to start from scratch, you should perfonn a 
clean install. This results in an “untarnished” System Folder for 
you to work with. After tweaking your System Folder when you 
add software, play with settings, and so on, you may find tliat it 
is easier to do a clean install than to try to undo things you have 
done. Other times, you may want to do a clean install when you 
are having lots of trouble with your system. 

When you are doing a clean install, you have die following two 
options: 

■ Easy Install. With diis option, the installer picks the soft- 
ware it diinks is best for your particular Mac. This is the 
option to use if you aren’t very comfortable with individual 
technologies. 

■ Custom Install. WHien you have done a custom install, you 
select the software components that are installed. You should 
use this option if you feel comfortable widi most of the Mac 
OS 8.5 technologies. Using a custom install, you can install 
only those resources that you are going to use. 

You can perform a clean installation with either of these options. 

Performing a clean install using the Easy Install option 

1. Launch the Install Mac OS 8.5 Installer. You will see the 
Welcome screen that explains the four steps needed to 
install Mac OS 8.5 (see Figure A.l). 
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Figure A.l 

As you can see from the Installer's 
Welcome screen, there are four 
steps to install Mac OS 8.5. 



2 . Click Continue. 

3. Choose the disk on which you want the clean install per- 
formed. This does not have to be a hard disk. You can install 
Mac OS 8.5 on removable disks, such as ZIP or Jaz disks. 
WTien you choose a disk, the Installer will tell you if there is 
a system currently installed, how much disk space is avail- 
able on that disk, and how much disk space will be required 
to install the options currently selected (see Figure A.2). 




Figure A.2 

The Installer tells you all the 
pertinent details about the disk 
on which you are installing 
Mac OS 8.5. 



4. Click Options. You will see the Perform Clean Installation 
dialog. 

5. Check the Perform Clean Installation check bo.x and click 
OK. 

6 . Click Select when you return to the Select Destination dia- 
log. 

7. In the Important Information screen, read the text and 
when you are done, click Continue. 
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8 . In the Softw^are License Agreement window^ read the license 
agreement and click Continue. 

9. If you agree with tlie terms of the license, click Agree. (If 
you don’t agree, you will exit the installer.). You will see the 
Install Software dialog (see Figure A.3). 




Figure A3 

You begin the installation in 
earnest when you see the Install 
Software dialog. 



Choosing options 

If you dick the Options button in 
the Install Software dialog (see 
Figure A.3), you can stop the 
Installer from updating the Apple 
hard disk drivers. If you uncheck 
the Create Installation Report check 
box, the Installer won't create a 
report explaining what files were 
installed. You should generally use 
both of these options. 



10 . Click the Start button. You’ll see a dialog warning you that 
all applications except the Installer must be t]uit to continue 
the installation. 

11 - Click Continue. The Installer will quit all open applications. 
The drive will check the drive that you choose to install the 
software on. It will also update the disk drivers. You will also 
see an estimate of the time it will take to complete the 
installation. Then it will complete the installation. WTien 
the installer finishes the installation, you will need to restart 
your Mac. If the disk you installed Mac OS 8.5 on is your 
startup disk, it will start up from the new startup disk. 

If you want to customize your sy^stem, y^ou can use the custom 

option. This enables y^ou to choose which parts of the sy^stem 

that are installed. 

Performing a clean install by using the Custom Install option 

1. Complete steps 1 -9 in the previous step-by-step. 

2 . Click Customize. You wall see Custom Installation and 
Removal dialog (see Figure A.4). On the left side of the win- 
dow', you wall see the components that you can install. For 
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each component, you can choose the Installation mode pop- 
up menu. Your choices are Recommended Installation, 
Customized Installation, or Customized Removal. If you 
choose Customized Installation, you will see a list of features 
that you can install for that component (see Figure A.5). 
V\^erever you see the button with an “i,” you can click it to 
see additional information about that item (see Figure A.6). 



Removing components 

You can remove particular com- 
ponents from your system by 
choosing the Customized 
Removal option and then 
selecting each component and 
feature that you want to 
remove. 




Figure A.4 

You can use the Custom 
Installation and Removal dialog to 
choose which components are 
installed in your system. 



Select Mac OS 8.5 features to Install. 
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Figure A.5 

You can select custom options 
from within the installer when 
you choose the Customized 
Installation option from the 
Installation mode pop-up menu. 




Figure A.6 

You can press the T buttons to 
read information about an item. 
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3 . Check each box next to the software component that you 
want to install. Choose Customized Installation from the 
Installation mode pop-up menu. 

4 . In the Features Installation dialog, check the check box next 
to the feature that you want to install. If the feature has an 
expansion triangle next to it, there are subfeatures that you 
can choose to install (see Figure A.7). These work just like 
the component install options, so check the check box next 
to an item to install it. If you want to install all of the sub- 
features for a feature, check the check box next to it. If you 
want to install particular subfeatures, expand the feature and 
check the check box next to each subfeature that you want to 
install. 



Figure A.7 

Some features that you choose to 
install have subfeatures that you 
can choose from. 




5 . Continue choosing softw^are components and customizing 
them until you have selected all the options that you want to 
have installed. 

6 . Click Start. The installer will check the destination disk and 
then update its drivers. AAer that, it will begin to install tlie 
software you have selected. You will see an estimated time 
remaining in the bottom of the progress dialog. 

7 . Click the Start button. You see a dialog warning you that all 
applications except the Installer must be quit to continue the 
installation. 

8 . Click Continue. The Installer will quit all open applications. 
The drive will check the drive that you choose to install the 
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software on. It will also update the disk drivers. You will also 
see an estimate of the time it will take to complete the 
installation. Then it will complete the installation. WTien 
the installer finishes the installation, you will need to restart 
your Mac. If the disk from which you installed Mac OS 8.5 
is in your startup disk, it will start up from the new startup 
disk. 

Performing an Update to Your System 

The steps to perform an update to your existing System Folder 
are similar to those needed to perform a clean install. 

Updating your System Folder 

1 . Launch the Mac OS Installer. 

2 . Click Continue in the Welcome screen. 

3 . In the Select Destination dialog, choose the disk that con- 
tains the System Folder that you want to update and then 
click Options. 

4 . Uncheck the Perform Clean Installation check box and click 
OK. 

5 . Click Select. You will see a dialog from which you can 
choose to Reinstall or Add/Remove software. Click 
Add/Remove. 

6. Use the step-by-steps for the Clean Install options to do the 
update. Instead of adding a new System Folder, the Installer 
will add the appropriate files to the existing System Folder. 
(See the earlier section explaining how^ this works.) 

Installing System Components 

If you find that you need to install a component or feature after 
you have installed your System Folder, you can use the Mac OS 
Installer to add only that item to your system. 

Adding a component to your system 

1 . Launch the Mac OS Installer. 

2 . Click Continue in the Welcome screen. 
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3 . In the Select Destination dialog, choose the disk that 
contains the System Folder to which you want to install 
components and then click Options. 

4 . Uncheck the Perform Clean Installation check box and 
click OK. 

5 . Click Select. You will see a dialog from which you can 
choose to Reinstall or Add/Remove software. Click 
Add/Remove. 

6 - Use the steps after step 3 for the Custom Clean Install to 
install the components. Instead of adding a new System 
Folder, the Installer will add the appropriate files to the 
existing System Folder. After you restart your Mac, the com- 
ponents and features you added will be available on your 
system. 

You won’t need to use the Mac OS 8.5 Installer verj^ often, but 
being familiar with the different ways you can use it will help 
you keep your Mac in top operating form, and you can expand 
its capabilities as you need to add system components. 
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Managing your PowerBook's energy 

Using the PowerBook Control Strip 

Using the track pad 

Using Location Manager to set up 
and use different PowerBook 
configurations 

Synchronizing files 



Protecting your PowerBook 
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Computing on the Run 

PowerBooks give you the power to be productive no matter 
where you are; Mac OS 8.5 running on a PowerBook is pretty 
much the same thing as Mac OS 8.5 on a desktop Mac. Most of 
the Mac’s features are exactly the same, and you can use the 
techniques and technolog}^ that were described in the earlier 
parts of the book to get the most out of your mobile Mac. 
How'ever, there are a few areas in which using a PowerBook is 
different than using a desktop Mac. In this appendix, you will 
learn about the differences between using a PowerBook and a 
desktop Mac. 

Managing Energy 

The biggest difference between using a PowerBook and a 
desktop Mac is that with a PowerBook you do not have to be 
connected to a power source since the PowerBook has its own 
internal power supply (its batteries). While this is excellent in 
terms of freeing your Mac from having to be close to a power 
supply, it presents some problems as w^ell. As much as batter}^ 
technolog)^ has improved over the past few years, batteries still 
don’t last all that long. If you want to maximize the amount of 
working time on your iVIac while you are on the move, then you 
need to be able to make your Mac’s energy supply last as long as 
possible. Making your Mac’s energy last isn’t something that you 
can ignore; you have to think about it and take the steps needed 
to reduce your Mac’s power usage to the minimum amount 
needed to do what you need to do. 

There are several areas of Mac OS 8.5 on a PowerBook that will 
enable you to manage its energ}^ use: 

■ Energy Saver control panel. You use the Energy Saver 
control panel to put your PowerBook to sleep whenever it is 
not doing work. You also use this control panel to reduce 
the amount of processing power your PowerBook uses while 
it is operating on batter)^ power. 
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■ Control Strip modules. There are several PowerBook- 
specilic Control Strip modules that provide batterv^ informa- 
tion, enable you to spin down your hard disk, and so on. 

■ Desktop display. When you run Mac OS 8.5 on a 
PowerBook, the condition of the batterv^ is indicated by the 
icon on the right side of the menu bar and in the 
PowerBook’s Control Strip (see Figure B.l). 
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The PowerBook's battery icon and 




the Battery Monitor Control Strip 


module tell you how you are doing 




power-wise. 
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■ Memory control panel. You can use the Memory control 
panel to set up a RAM disk. This helps you conserve power 
by reducing the amount of time that your hard tlisk is being 
used. 

■ Batteiy Reconditioning utility. Phis utility exercises your 
batteries to prevent them from developing a memor\^ and 
thus not being able to hold a full charge. 
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More good reasons to sleep 

Another benefit of putting your 
PowerBook to sleep (as opposed to 
shutting it down) is that it wakes up 
a lot faster than it starts up. Also, 
when you start your Mac, it uses a 
lot of power. Putting it to sleep 
instead of shutting it down will help 
you squeeze a few more minutes of 
work out of it. 

Power used during Sleep mode 

In the Sleep mode, about the only 
thing going on that requires power 
is the RAM. In order to store infor- 
mation, a small amount of electricity 
has to be applied to the RAM chips. 
Information in RAM is retained dur- 
ing sleep; this requires a very small 
amount of power. 



Putting Your PowerBook to Sleep 

Using the power-consen-ing Sleep mode on a desktop Mac is 
pretty much an option. It is good for tlie environment as well as 
for your electric bill, hut if your desktop Mac never goes to 
sleep, you won’t have any problems. However, on a PowerBook, 
sleep is an essential power conserv^ation tool. 

The Sleep mode causes almost all activity on your Mac to cease, 
thus almost all power consumption is stopped. You should be 
conscious of those times that you are not using your PowerBook 
and put it to sleep as soon as you can (one of the fastest ways is 
to hold down tlie Command and Option keys while you press 
the Power key). Just about every minute tliat your PowerBook is 
in Sleep mode is another minute that you will have it available 
for work. 

Like the desktop Mac, you can set your PowerBook to go to 
sleep after a defined period of inactivity passes. And just like a 
desktop Mac, you use the Energy Saver control panel to define 
the period of inactivity. The Energy Saver control panel on a 
PowerBook has additional controls that you can use to manage 
your batter}^ usage. 

On a PowerBook, there are three sleep items to consider: 

■ Sleep. This is the same as the sleep option on a desktop 
Mac. It causes all acti\dty on die Mac to cease. 

■ Display dimming. This opdon causes the display on your 
PowerBook to dim. This saves a considerable amount of 
energy so you may want to have your screen dim after a 
small period of inactivity. 

■ Hard disk spindown. This option causes the hard disk to 
stop turning. You can’t use a disk while it is not turning, but 
you can use a RAM disk to work off in order to keep your 
hard drive spun down. 

Another difference is that you can have different energy saving 
settings for different situations. For example, you probably aren’t 
as concerned with saving energy when your PowerBook is 
plugged in; however, when you are running off your batteries, 
you need to save all the energ)^ you can. The PowerBook Energy 
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Saver control panel enables you to set different energy saving 
properties for each condition. Your PowerBook will automatical- 
ly switch betw^een them (for example, when it senses that you are 
connected to the power adapter, it uses the Power Adapter 
energy sa\ing settings). 

Setting energy saving options 

1. Open the Energy^ Saver control panel (see Figure B.2). You 
will see some additional features of the PowerBook’s Energy 
Saver control panel, including the Advanced Settings button 
and the Settings for the pop-up menu. 




2 . Choose the condition for which you want to set the energy^ 
saving features from the Settings for pop-up menu. If you 
w^ant to have the whole system go into the Sleep mode at the 
same time, set the Energy^ Use slider at the sleep interval 
you want to use. 

3 . If y^ou w'ant the display and hard disk to have a different 
sleep period, click Show Details. You will see separate sliders 
for the display and the hard disk. 

4 . Check the “Separate timing for display dimming” check box 
and set the slider to the period of inactivity after wiiich you 
want the monitor to dim. 

5 . Check die “Separate timing for hard disk spindowm” check 
box and set the slider for a period of inactivity^ after w^hich 
the hard disk will go into its sleep mode. 

6. Close die control panel. When the specified time periods 
pass, the monitor will be dimmed and the hard disk will spin 
down. You can wake the Pow'crBook up by moving the 
mouse or pressing the spacebar. 



Where is the PowerBook control 
panel? 

Under Mac OS 8.5, most of the 
features that were previously 
part of the PowerBook control 
panel are In the Energy Saver 
control panel. 



Figure B.2 

The Energy Saver control panel 
enables you to have your Mac 
sleep after a predefined Interval of 
time. 



Unplugging PC cards and external 
drives 



When you are using a 
PowerBook with battery power, 
you should get in the habit of 
unplugging anything from it 
that you aren't using. For exam- 
ple, if you have a PC card net- 
working card, remove it from 
the slot if you are not connect- 
ed to a network. If you have an 
external drive that draws its 
power from your PowerBook's 
batteries, disconnect the drive 
when you aren't using it (shut 
down your PowerBook when 
connecting or disconnecting a 
drive). 

Any peripheral that uses your 
PowerBook as its power supply 
has the potential to use its bat- 
tery power, even if you aren't 
using the peripheral. It is good 
practice to ensure that such 
peripherals can't use your 
PowerBook's power by discon- 
necting them when not in use. 
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Reducing Your Processing Power and Other 
Advanced Energy Saving Techniques 

Your PovverBook’s process requires more power at its peak per- 
formance so performance and power use are always a trade-off. 
In order to have your PowerBook use less power, you can also 
have it use less of its processor’s capability. You can also have 
your PowerBook consen^e energ}^ by shutting down PC cards 
and turning off the display among other things. You use the 
Advanced Settings button to access these options. 

Changing your PowerBook's advanced energy saving settings 

I- Open the Energy Saver control panel. 

2 . Click Advanced Settings. You will see the Advanced Settings 
pane of the control panel (see Figure B.3). 




Figure B.3 

The Advanced Settings options 
enable you to fine tune your 
energy savings settings. 



3 . Choose the condition for which you want to set the 
advanced options by using the “Settings for” pop-up menu 
(choose Battery' or Power Adapter). 

4 . If you connect your PowerBook to a netw'ork, the connec- 
tions will be terminated when the PowerBook goes to sleep; 
check the “Reconnect to senders on wakeup” check box if 
you want your PowerBook to automatically reconnect to the 
network when it wakes up. 

5 . Check the “Remember my passwords” check box if you do 
not want to have to enter the password you need to recon- 
nect to the network. If you are the only one who can access 
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your PowerBook, use this option. If other people may be 
able to access your PowerBook, leave this unchecked, and 
you will have to manually enter your passwords in order to 
reconnect to the nework. 

6. If you use your PowerBook for telephony functions (such as 
an answering machine), check the ‘‘Wake up when the 
modem detects a ring” check bo.x. 

7 . Check die “Allow processor cycling” check box if you want 
the processor to run in a reduced power mode when you are 
not using it. The disadvantage of using this setting is that it 
will take your PowerBook longer to wake up. 

8 . Check the “Turn off the PowerBook display instead of dim- 
ming it” check box if you want the display to shut off rather 
than being dimmed, but it does save more energj^ than 
having the display only dim. The disadvantage of this option 
is that it takes longer for the PowerBook to wake up if the 
display is turned off rather dian dimmed. 

9 . Any installed PC cards (such as a modem card) require 
power from the PowerBook to operate; check the “Turn off 
power to inactive PC Cards” check box to cut off power to 
PC cards when they are not in use. This will slow down 
tasks that involve a PC card because it will have to be turned 
on, but you should use this option when you are running on 
the batterj^ 

10 . Check the “Reduce processor speed” check box if you want 
to run your PowerBook’s processor at a slower speed. This 
causes your PowerBook to require less power, but it also 
slows down your Pow'erBook’s speed. 

11. Use the Settings for pop-up menu to select the other oper- 
ating condition (Battery or Power Adapter) and repeat steps 
4 through 10. 

12. Close the control panel. Your energ)' saving settings w^ill 
take effect. 

You need to evaluate your own PowerBook use to determine 

which advanced settings to use, but I can make wo generaliza- 
tions. When running on the Power Adapter, consider leaving all 

of the advanced settings off, except for the “Reconnect to servers 
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on wakeup” option (also use the “Remember my passwords” 
option if your PowerBook is in a secure location). Since you are 
plugged into a power source, there is no real reason to use the 
other options, and since they reduce the speed at which your 
PowerBook works, they do have a penalty associated with them. 
When running from battery power, use most or all of the 
advanced options to maximize batter}- life. 



Control panel? 

Depending on the model of 
PowerBook you use, you may also 
be able to use a control panel to 
adjust the brightness and contrast of 
your sueen. But if you have hard- 
ware controls, there is no reason to 
mess around with a control panel. 

Contrast 

As you adjust the brightness of your 
screen, you can also adjust the con- 
trast to see If you will find a dimmer 
screen easier to see with a different 
level of contrast. 



Dimming the Screen 

One of the largest users of |K)wer on your PowerBook is the 
screen. The brighter the screen, the easier it is to read, but the 
more power it uses. VVTien you are operating on battery power, 
you should keep your screen’s brightness as low as is comfortable 
for you to see what is on the screen. 

To turn down your screen’s brightness, use the rocker sw'itch on 
the face of your Pow'erBook. The Brightness button usually is 
marked with an icon that looks like the sun (a ball wuth rays 
coming off it). 

Spinning Down the Hard Disk 

.Another large drain on your batteries is your hard disk. It takes a 
significant amount of energy to spin the hard drive and to read 
data from it and write data to it. How^ever, there is no need to 
have the hard disk spinning when you are not using it. You can 
cause it to spin dow n (in other words, to be turned off) w^hen 
you are not writing data to it or reading data from it. This works 
because your Mac stores most of the information it uses in 
R.AM; it only reads from and WTites to the hard disk when a pro- 
gram is opening or w'hen it is accessing some information from 
the disk and when you save or open a file. You can spin the drive 
down w'henever you aren’t using it to save energ}-’. VVTen your 
Mac needs it, it wdll spin up again. 

Causing the hard drive to spin dowm is easy — just click the HD 
Spin Down button on the Control Strip and choose Spin Down 
I lard Disk fi*oin the pop-up menu (see Figure B.4). No need to 
restart the hard disk because your PowerBook wdll restart it 
w hen it is needed. One thing to keep in mind is that it does take 
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a few seconds for the hard disk to become usable after it has 
been spun down. So you should only spin it down when you 
aren’t likely to be using it for a little while. You can use a RAM 
disk to keep your hard disk spun down as long as possible (see 
the next section for details). 



[d-’IG>l»iOflnginnnan 0 




Using a RAM Disk 

You can use a R.\M disk to greatly reduce your PowerBook’s 
energy consumption w'hile you continue to work. A RAM disk is 
an area of RAM that is used to store data just like a hard drive. 
Rather than reading data from and writing data to your hard 
disk, your PowerBook uses its RAM to store the data instead. 
Since your PowerBook doesn’t have to store data on the hard 
drive, it can remain in the spun-down condition in which it uses 
almost no energy. You should consider using a RAM disk when- 
ever you are using your PowerBook on battery power. 

SEE ALSO 

> To leant hm to set up and use a RAAI disky see page ^^2 

Conditioning Your Batteries 

Some t\'*pes of rechargeable batteries have a mcmoi'y. This is a 
physical phenomenon that happens when a batter}^ is recharged 
before it has fully discharged. After this happens a number of 
times, the batter)^ is unable to receive a full charge, and thus 
doesn’t last as long as it did when it was new. If the memorj^ is 
severe enough, the battery^ may become unusable. 

Fortunately, newer PowerBooks that use Lithium Ion batteries 
do not suffer from memorv' problems. Only older PowerBooks 
that use Nickel Cadmium (NiCad) batteries are affected. With 
PowerBooks that have NiCad batteries that are affected by 
memory problems, Apple provides the Reconditioner utility that 
fully discharges the batteiy and then recharges it again. You 
should use this utility on your batteiy every month or so. 



Figure B.4 

You can use the HD Spin Down 
control on the Control Strip to 
shut your hard disk down to save 
energy. 
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Check the documentation that came witli your PowerBook to 
see which type of batteries it uses. If you purchased the 
PowerBook within the last year or so, you probably have 
Lithium Ion batteries. 

Using the Battery Recondition to recondition your PowerBook NiCad 
battery 

1 . Plug your PowerBook into a wall outlet. 

2 . Find and open the Batter)^ Recondition application. 

3 . Read the explanatory^ text screen and click OK. 

4 . Read the text in the next information screen, and if you are 
ready to proceed, click Recondition. 

5 . Click OK in the warning screen. The screen \v'\W change to a 
battery symbol that will bounce around your screen. The 
PowerBook will exercise itself until it nins the battery all the 
way down. Then it will recharge your battery for you. 

Using the PowerBook's Control Strip 

There are certain Control Strip modules that arc only installed 
on PowerBooks; you have already seen one of them (to spin 
down your hard drive). Your PowerBook Control Strip may have 
all or only some of the following controls (see Figure B.5): 



Figure B.5 

The PowerBook Control Strip 
contains some modules that are 
specific to PowerBooks. 



■ Battery Monitor. This module shows y^ou the status of 
your batteries; for e.xample, if they are being charged and 
how much power is left in them. 

■ Media Bay. If y^our PowerBook has bays tliat can support 
different components, this control enables you to manage 
the device that is installed in die bay^s. For example, if y^ou 
have a battery in your left media bat and a CD-ROM drive 
in the right bay, you can replace the CD-ROM drive in die 



Battery Monitor 
Energy Settings 
HD Spin Down 
Media Bay 




Using the Track Pad 
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right bay with a second battery. You can use the Media Bay 
button to determine the status of the devices installed in 
your PowerBook. 

■ Energj' Settings. You can use this button to quickly manage 
the energy use of your PowerBook. The options you see are 
the following: Sleep Now (puts your PowerBook to sleep 
immediately), Better Performance (maximizes the processor 
speed and other settings), Better Consen'ation (reduces 
processor speed and other settings), and Open Energy Saver 
Control Panel (which you learned about earlier in this 
chapter). 

■ HD Spin Down. You can use this control to cause your 
hard disk to spin down. 

■ Video Min*oring. If you hook your PowerBook to an exter- 
nal monitor, you can use this control to display the same 
information on two monitors. It is used for the same pur- 
pose as die PowerBook Display control panel. 



Using the Track Pad 

Apple PowerBooks use a track pad as the primarj^ control device. 
Using a track pad is straightforw^ard — just place your finger on 
the pad and move it to move the cursor. You can also set the 
track pad so that you can “click the mouse button” by tapping 
on the track pad. This makes working with a track pad more 
efficient. 



Configuring a track pad 

1 . Open the Trackpad control panel (see Figure B.6). 
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What you see may not be what 
you get 

You may or may not see all of 
the Control Strip modules listed 
here on your PowerBook 
because you will see only mod- 
ules that can be used on your 
particular PowerBook. For 
example, if your PowerBook 
does not have a media bay, you 
won't see the Media Bay con- 
trol. 



Moisture and the track pad 

Track pads are somewhat sensi- 
tive to moisture. If your skin is 
extremely dry, the track pad 
may not register your finger 
movements very accurately. If 
your finger is moist, the track 
pad may be uncontrollable (this 
can happen if you are drinking 
a cold beverage while you are 
working with your PowerBook). 



Figure B.6 

The Trackpad control panel 
enables you to configure your 
track pad. 
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2 . Set the Tracking Speed with the radio buttons. This deter- 
mines how fast the cursor moves relative to your finger 
movements. 

3. Set die double-click rate of the buttons (not the track pad 
itself) widi the Double-Click Speed radio buttons. 

4 . If you want to be able to tap your track pad to “click” die 
mouse button, check die Clicking check box. 

5 . If you want to be able to drag things by pressing your finger 
on the track pad, check the Dragging check box. When you 
point to something and tap your finger twice rapidly (once 
to select the item, once to start the drag), it will be selected 
and placed in die drag mode. It will move with your finger. 
When you release pressure, the item will be dropped. 

6 . Check the Drag lock check box if you only want the item to 
be dropped when you tap die track pad again (radier than 
having to continue to press your finger on die pad). 

7. Close the control panel. 



It's not just for locations 

You can also define configurations 
for different people who use your 
Mac. For example, you can have a 
configuration for you, one for your 
spouse, and one for your children. 
Each person's preferences and set- 
tings can be quickly restored by 
choosing his or her configuration in 
the Location Manager. 



Managing Your Location 

Some of your settings are dependent upon your location. These 
include die phone numbers that you dial to connect to the 
Internet, your time and date settings, and so on. Using the 
Location Manager, you can define sets of configurations for 
many areas of Mac OS 8.5 and dien switch between diose 
configurations easily. This is extremely useful when you are 
traveling widi your PowerBook, especially if you \dsit the same 
places repeatedly. 

You can have any or all of the following as part of a location set: 

. AppleTalk and TCP/IP 

■ Auto-Open Items (in the Startup Items folder) 

■ Default Printer 

■ Extension Set (using Extensions Manager) 

■ File Sharing State (all of your File Sharing settings) 

■ Internet Set 
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■ Remote Access (such as the number Remote Access calls) 

■ Sound Level 

■ Time Zone 

Before you configure a location, you need to configure your 
PowerBook as you want it to be when it uses tliat location. Set 
any item in tlie previous list that you want to be part of the 
location. 

Configuring locations with Location Manager 

1 . Open the Location Manager application that is in die 
Control Panels folder (you can also use the Location 
Manager button on the Control Strip). 

2 . Choose New Location from the File menu. 

3 . Name your location and click Save. You will return to the 
Location Manager window and will see the various settings 
that you can configure as part of a location (see Figure B.7). 



Editing settings 

Some settings can be edited 
from within Location Manager 
while others cannot. Select 
them to see which you can edit 
from Location Manager and 
which you need to edit prior to 
using Location Manager. If you 
see an active Edit button when 
you select a settings area, then 
you can edit that area from 
within the Location Manager. 




Figure B.7 

The Location Manager enables 
you to save the setting shown in 
the Settings pane as part of each 
location. 



4 . Click the check box next to an area of settings that you want 
to be part of the location. You w ill see information relating 
to those settings in the Values pane. 

5 . Click Edit if you want to change the settings for that area. If 
you have to use a control panel for that area, you wdll be 
able to open it from wdthin Location Manager. Some areas 
require that you edit them from outside of Location 
Manager. 

6. \ATien you are finished editing the settings, click Apply to 
apply them to the location (they will overwrite the current 
settings). 
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No Control Strip? 

If you don't use the Control Strip, 
you can open Location Manager 
and choose a location from the 
Current Location pop-up menu. 



7 . To learn more about an area, select it anti click Get Info. 
C^lick OK when you are done reading about it. 

8 . Repeat steps 4-7 for each area that you want to be set by the 
location. 

9 . When you are tlone defining a location, press Command-S 
to save it. 

10 . Quit Location Manager. 

After you have your configurations established, it is simple to 

switch among those applications. 

Changing configurations with Location Manager 

1 . Click the Location Manager control on the C^ontrol Strip. 

2 . Choose the location that you want to use from the pop-up 
menu. You will see a window showing you the progress of all 
the settings being changed to the location’s values. 

3 . If the location change involves extensions, control panels, or 
other components loaded into tlie system, you will have to 
restart your PowerBook by clicking Restart. If not, click the 
OK button to close the window. 



Synchronizing Files 

You will often transfer files from your desktop Mac to your 
PowerBook before you go on a trip. WTile you are away, you 
can work on diose files and create other ones. When you return 
to your desktop machine, you have to manually drag files from 
one machine to the other to make sure that you have the latest 
versions where you need them. If you use more than a few files, 
it can be vei*)- confusing try ing to remember which versions of 
which files need to be moved where. That is where Mac OS 8.5’s 
File Synchronization utility comes in. With it, you can identify 
folders on your desktop Mac and PowerBook that should be kept 
in synch. The Macs will handle making sure that each folder 
contains the latest and greatest versions of your files. No more 
having to hunt around for the files you need to move from one 
machine to the other. 
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Synchronizing folders 

I- Open the File Synchronization application that is in the 
Control Panels folder (see Figure B.8). 



Figure B.8 

Using the File Synchronization 
application, you can keep two 
folders synchronized; this is very 
useful when you have the same 
files on a PowerBook and a desk- 
top Mac 



Drag and drop 

You can also drag a folder onto 
either pane to select it. 

Removable disks 

The folders you used can be on 
a removable disk as well. Can 
you say back up? 



(You don’t have to scan the folders first; you can jump 
straight to this step if you want to.) When the process is 
complete, you will see a message saying so (click OK to 
clear it). 




2 . Double-click the folder icon in the upper-left pane of the 
window. 

3 . Maneuver to a folder that you want to synchronize; you can 
choose a folder on your PowerBook and click Select. You 
will see the folder you selected in the upper left pane of the 
window. 

4 . Double-click the folder icon in the upper right pane of die 
window. 



5 . 



6 . 



7 . 



Maneuver to a folder that you want to synchronize with the 
folder in the left pane; you can choose a folder on your 
desktop Mac (assuming that you are networked in some way) 
and click Select. You will see the folder you selected in the 
upper right pane of the window. The double arrow' in the 
center of the window will become active, as will the Scan 
and Synchronize buttons. 

Click the Scan button. You will see a list of items in the 
folders that are not the same (see Figure B.9). 

Click Synchronize. The files will be copied between the 
folders until they bodi contain the same versions of the files. 
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Figure B.9 

The folder on the right contains a 
file with the left-facing arrow next 
to it; this needs to be moved to 
the folder on the left to synchro- 
nize the two folders. 



The arrow 

You can dick on the large arrow 
between the folders to set the direc- 
tion of the synchronization. 




Help 

Use Balloon Help to learn more 
about File Synchronization. 



8 . Use the Synchronize menu to define how you want the 
synchronization to be done. For example, if you want files to 
only be moved from one folder to the other, choose Left to 
Right or Right to Left. 

9. Use the Preferences command on the Edit menu to set 
other Synchronization preferences, such as when an error 
should be generated (see Figure B.IO). 



Figure B.IO 

You can use the Preferences 
command to configure File 
Synchronization 
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10. Quit File Synchronization when you are done. 

Protecting Your PowerBook 

Since you will often he using your PowerBook in areas that you 
don’t control, it is a good idea to protect your PowerBook. You 
need to protect your PowerBook in two ways: physical security 
and data security. 



Protecting Your PowerBook 
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Regarding the physical security of your PowerBook, there is one 
paramount rule: keep your eyes on your PowerBook. If you 
aren’t looking at it, it may grow legs and walk away. Let’s face it, 
PowerBooks are really cool precisely because they can be moved 
around. That makes them prime targets for theft. You may be 
able to use various locks and cables when your Pow'erBook is at a 
working location, but when you are on the move, make sure that 
you have a good grasp on your PowerBook at all times. For 
example, if you carr)- your PowerBook in a bag, when you sit 
down, wrap the shoulder strap of the bag around your leg so that 
no one can move it without your knowledge. 

You also need to be concerned with the data tliat is on your 
PowerBook. You probably have information on it that you need 
to protect. You can use the Password Security control panel to 
add a password to your PowerBook. 

Protecting your PowerBook with a password 

I. Open the Password Security' control panel (see Figure B.l 1). 



Learn from someone who carries 
a purse 

Carrying a laptop bag around is 
about like carrying a purse. If 
you know people who carry 
purses, ask them for tips on 
how they keep their purses 
safe. 
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Security control panel. 



2 . Click Setup. 

3 - Type the password you want to use in the “Type new 
password” field. 

4 . Verify it by typing it again in the “Retype new' password” 
field.^ 

5 . If you want to see a hint to help you remember your pass- 
word, type* it in the “Hint for remembering the password” 
field. 

6. If you want the password to be ret]uired each time your Mac 
wakes up from sleep, check the “Also ask when waking from 
sleep” check box. This is a good idea if you will be w'orking 
in an area where other people might access your PowerBook 
when y^ou step aw'ay from it. 
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7 . Click OK. You will have to enter your password and click 
OK to enable the protection. 

8 . Close the control panel. The ne.xt time you restart your 
PowerBook, you will have to enter the password to get it to 
start up. 



Installing software 

One good use for a PowerBook as a 
SCSI drive is to install software on it, 
especially if you don't have a CD- 
ROM on your PowerBook. You can 
select the PowerBook drive from 
installer applications just as you can 
any other SCSI drive connected to 
your desktop Mac If there are sys- 
tem components installed, they will 
be installed in the startup drive's 
System Folder, rather than the 
PowerBook's. You will need to man- 
ually install any system software in 
the PowerBook's System Folder. 

No security 

To use a PowerBook as a SCSI 
device, you have to disable the 
Password Security feature first 



Using Your PowerBook as a Hard Disk 

To get the maximum speed of data flow between your desktop 
Mac and your PowerBook, you may want to be able to connect 
the PowerBook to your desktop Mac as a SCSI disk. MTien you 
do this, tlie volumes on your PowerBook are mounted on your 
desktop just like the other devices that are part of your system. 
The advantage of this is that you can mov^e data between the 
devices The disadvantage is that you can’t use the 
PowerBook while it is a SCSI drive; it acts just like an external 
drive. 

To connect your PowerBook to a desktop Mac as a SCSI drive, 
you need a special cable, called an HD-30 cable. It has a square 
connector that fits into the PowerBook’s square SCSI port. 

There are several different PowerBook SCSI cables available, so 
make sure you ask specifically for the one that enables you to use 
your PowerBook as a SCSI drive when you order it. 

Once you have the cable, you need to set the SCSI drive number 
of the PowerBook. Open the PowerBook SCSI Disk Mode 
application in the Control Panels folder (see Figure B.12). Use 
the ID radio buttons to set the ID number of your PowerBook 
when it acts like a SCSI drive. Make sure that you set a number 
that is not already in use on your desktop Mac. If you do, you 
won’t be able to start up with die PowerBook attached. (You can 
use the Devices and Volumes of the Apple System Profiler to see 
what SCSI ID numbers are being used.) Close the application 
when you are done. 

Using a PowerBook as a SCSI disk 

1 . Shut down your Mac and all SCSI devices connected to it. 

2 . Connect the HD-30 cable to the PowerBook and your desk- 
top Mac (or SCSI chain). 



Networking without Wires 
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Figure B.12 

You use the PowerBook SCSI Disk 
Mode application to set the SCSI 
ID number of the PowerBook 
when it is being used as a SCSI 
drive. 



3 . Turn on all SCSI devices connected to your Mac, including 
the PowerBook. 

4 . Start up your Mac. As the xMac starts, the PowerBook screen 
will have the SCSI s^nnbol bouncing around it. After your 
system starts, you will see the PowerBook^s driv^es mounted 
on the desktop xMac’s desktop. You can use the PowerBook^s 
drives just like any other SCSI drive. 

5 . When you are done using the PowerBook as a drive, shut 
every thing down again (you will need to use the reset button 
on the PowerBook to shut it down). 

6. Disconnect the PowerBook’s SCSI cable from the 
PowerBook and the desktop Mac. 

7 . Restart everything. Your PowerBook will become a 
PowerBook again. 



Networking without Wires 

xVIost PowerBooks are capable of using Infrared networking. 
This makes it possible to connect to networks, printers, and 
other computers by simply setting your PowerBook ne.xt to the 
Infrared receiver on the device to which you want to connect. 
To use Infrared net\\'orking, you must have the following 
components: 

■ Infrared capable PowerBook. xMany, but not all, 
PowerBooks are capable of infrared net\vorking. Some 
require an upgrade to be able to use Infrared networking 
though. Check the documentation that came with your 
PowerBook to see if Infrared is supported on yours. 

■ Infrared receiver. You need to have an infrared receiver 
installed on the device to which you want to connect. This 
may be a neworked computer, printer, or other device. 



Vh/a iMac! 

The iMac has a built-in Infrared 
port which makes it an ideal 
compliment to your 
PowerBook. 
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■ Infrared control panel. This control panel is installed by 
default on Mac PowerBooks. 

After all of the components are installed, you can use the 
Infrared control panel to configure the way the connection 
works (see Figure B.13). To connect your PowerBook to the net- 
work, you simply need to be in the line of sight of die receiver, 
no wires needed! 




Figure B.13 

The Infrared control panel con- 
trols how your PowerBook con- 
nects to other infrared capable 
devices. 
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Understanding Mac and computer 
terms 

A 

Acrobat Adobe Acrobat is an application/technolog)^ that 
enables you to publish electronic documents so that people can 
view those documents as you designed them — ^witliout having to 
have the same applications, fonts, or even the computer platform 
that you use. All that is required to view Acrobat files is the free 
Acrobat reader. Acrobat files are ver}^ common on the Internet 
and have the extension .pdf. 

Active (application or window) The active application or 
window is the one that is ffontmost on the screen and is the one 
with which you are currently working. Active windows have hor- 
izontal lines in their title bars. Only one window can be active at 
a time. 

ActiveX Active X is Microsoft’s technology that enables appli- 
cations to be run from remote sites independent of the t>q3e of 
computer on which it is run. ActiveX is a competitor to JAVA. 
ActiveX is an underlying technology for many of Microsoft’s 
applications, especially its Internet applications. 
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ADB (Apple Desktop Bus) This is the type of connection that 
you use to attach a mouse, keyboard, and odier input devices to 
the computer. The Mac is die only platfonn that uses ADB tech- 
nology. ADB will be replaced by USB; the LMac is the first 
Macintosh diat does not have an ADB port. 

Alias An alias is a “pointer” file that you can create to help you 
organize your computer. An alias acts just like die “real” file; for 
example, when you double-click on an alias, die original file is 
opened. The advantage of using aliases is that you can make files 
easily accessible without moving them from dieir original loca- 
tions; you can also have several aliases that point to the same file. 
Alias files are very small, so having lots of them is not likely to 
consume much space. 

Aliasing xAliasing involves creating the jagged edges associated 
widi a bitmapped image. 

Allocated memory^ Allocated memory is that portion of your 
computer’s RAM diat is set aside for a particular application 
(including die system software). VVlien die application is 
launched, the allocated memory block is opened and can only be 
used for that application. 

Alpha release A version of software diat is used during its 
development. Alpha versions are produced very early in die 
development process. You usually will not use alpha versions — 
access is frequently limited to the software publisher and to a 
target group of developers. 

Anti-alias This technique involves smoothing out the rough 
edges of an image or font. 

Appearance control panel A control panel diat enables you 
to customize certain aspects of your Mac’s interface including 
the desktop, interface elements, and sounds. The Appearance 
control panel also enables you to set up and use desktop themes. 

Apple Applet Runner This enables your Mac to run JAVA 
applets. 

Apple menu The Apple menu is an organizational tool for 
you to use to make your most commonly accessed files easy to 
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open. There are also certain items available on the Apple menu 
as a default condition (for example, an alias to the Control 
Panels folder). 

AppleGuide The technology^ diat your xMac uses to provide 
online help. In addition to providing information, xAppleGuide 
can also show you how to perform tasks and even do some of 
those tasks for you. 

AppleScript The Mac’s built-in scripting language tliat can be 
used to automate many processes and tasks. AppleScript is very 
powerful, but its language does take a bit of effort to learn (even 
though it is perhaps the most English-like scripting/program- 
ming/language around). xMost Mac users will be better off run- 
ning die AppleScripts that are provided as part of the Mac OS 
and using a macro udlity such as QuicKeys to create their own 
macros. 

xApplet An Applet is a program written in an independent lan- 
guage, for example, JAVA, that executes within an HTML docu- 
ment displayed by a World Wide Web browser widiout 
requiring die application and/or language that created it. 

Application xAn application is software that enables you to 
perform some task (e.g., word processing, Web browsing, and so 
on). It is the same thing as a program. 

Application heap This is the amount of memory^ consumed 
by an application. 

ASCII (American Standard Code for Information Interchange, 
pronounced ask-ee) Computers don’t know what letters or num- 
bers are; they recognize only bits of information, such as zeros 
and ones. ASCII is a binary^ code that represents characters. It 
enables computers to display, transmit, and print textual infor- 
mation. 

AV Macs AV Macs are Mac or clone computers that have 
additional audio-visual capabilities. Usually, this means that you 
can digitize video on the computer. The first AV iMacs were the 
Centris/Quadra 660xAV and 840xAV, wo of the most popular 
models ever. 
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B 

Balloons Balloons are an online help feature, enabling you to 
see balloons that contain helpful information on an item to 
which you are pointing with die cursor. 

Beta release A beta release is a version of an application that 
is being used for development. Companies use the beta version 
of software to perform testing. Some beta versions are widely 
available while others are tightly controlled. 

Binhex Binhex is the encoding scheme that is used to prepare 
most Mac files which are sent over the Internet. 

Bitmapping Bitmapping is the process by which information 
(bits) are translated and appear on the monitor (they are mapped 
to the monitor). 

Bitmapped images Bitmapped images are images that are cre- 
ated by mapping data to individual pixels on the computer 
screen. Individual objects in a bitmapped image cannot be edit- 
ed, as opposed to vector based images in which individual objects 
can be manipulated. 

Bug fixes Bugs are unforeseen flaws in applications that lead 
to errors and other problems. Bug fixes are minor releases of 
applications tliat are supjiosed to fix the bugs. 

Bus Bus refers to the interface to which devices are attached in 
order to be able to communicate with the rest of your Mac. You 
can have more than one bus. For example, some Mac models 
have an internal SCSI bus tliat is separate from the external one. 
Evei*}'^ component uses a bus of one sort or another to transfer 
data. 

C 

Cache A cache is a storage area to which data is written. 

There are lots of places on your Mac that are used to cache data 
(cache is both a noun and a verb). These include a cache card 
that may be part of your Mac’s architecture and the cache to 
which Web browsers store data downloaded from the Web. 
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Cable modem This is a modem tliat uses a fiber-optic cable 
to connect to the Internet. Cable modems are the fastest tech- 
nology available and offer performance that is many times faster 
than “regular” modems. The availability of cable modems is 
quite limited, but it can be expected to increase rapidly over the 
coming years. 

Carbon This is the name for Mac OS X technology that will 
make it possible for many applications to be run on Mac OS X 
while requiring only minor updates instead of major overhauls. 

CD-ROM (Compact Disc-Read Only Memory) CD-ROM 
drives use digital data to store audio, video, and otlier data. CD- 
ROM discs are widely used to distribute software, especially 
multimedia applications. CD-ROMs are widely used now, but 
will be replaced in the not-too-distant fiiture by DVD drives. 

Character set This is the set of individual characters tliat can 
be recognized by a computer. For example, the ASCII character 
set consists of die basic alphanumeric characters. The Mac rec- 
ognizes a wider character set that includes lots of special charac- 
ters. 

Clipboard This is the place to w^hich your Mac stores any 
information that you cut or copy. You can view the contents of 
the clipboard from the Finder. 

Clone Clones are computers that run the Mac OS, but are not 
produced by Apple. After a short trial period, Apple killed the 
clone market so there are no longer any Mac clones being pro- 
duced. 

Codec (compression DECompression) Codecs are algo- 
rithms that compress video data. There are a number of codecs 
available; each has its owm advantages and disadvantages. 

Color depth This is the number of colors a device can display 
or output. The number of colors is determined by raising 2 to 
the power of the number of data bits that can be displayed on 
each pixel. For example, 8-bit color results in 256 colors (2 
raised to the power of 8). 
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ColorS)Tic ColorSyTic is Apple’s color management technolo- 
The purpose of ColorSjmc is to provide consistent color 
across all of the devices attached to your Mac (for example, 
monitors, scanners, and printers). You can install ColorSync pro- 
files for each device, and the Mac uses those profiles to make 
colors match, no matter what device is displaying them. 
ColorSjmc could be verj' important to the xMac’s survival because 
color consistenc}^ is one of the most challenging tasks fiiced by 
publishers and artists (the Mac’s largest user group). 

Compression This is a scheme that makes files smaller, usual- 
ly by finding a pattern and substituting shorthand for the pat- 
tern. Most files that you download from the Internet or receive 
via e-mail are compressed to make them transfer more quickly. 
You need a decompression utility to use the files. The dominant 
compression scheme on the Mac is the Stuffit fonnat, which is 
identified by the extension .sit. Aladdin Systems’ Stuffit 
Expander is freeware that enables you to decompress .sit files. 

Conflict Catcher Conflict Catcher is a utility that enables you 
to manage your System Folder and to automate a method of 
identifying and solving softv^are conflicts. Conflict Catcher is a 
replacement for Apple’s Extensions Manager. You should consid- 
er adding Conflict Catcher to your Mac as soon as you can. 

Contextual Menus These are pop-up menus that appear 
when you Control-click an item, whether it be on the desktop or 
in an application. The menu you see depends on the context in 
which you access it. You can also add and removed contextual 
menus for the desktop and applications. 

Control panel This is a piece of software that provides your 
Mac with specific capabilities that can be adjusted via the control 
panel. There are a number of control panels that are part of die 
Mac OS. There are also many third-party^ control panels that 
can be added to your machine to increase its capabilities. 

Control Strip The Control Strip is a bar across your desktop 
that enables you to quickly access certain controls. You can add 
or remove modules from the Control Strip to customize the 
controls it offers. 
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CPU (Central Processing Unit) The CPU is the heart of your 
computer, which contains the main processor and data buses. It 
also refers to the main “box” that houses the motherboard, disk 
drives, and other parts of the computer. 

Crash \^Tien an application suddenly and unexpectedly stops 
working, it is called a crash, A crashing application can also cause 
the OS to crash or sometimes the OS can crash on its own. 
Operating systems that have protected memor}^ structures will 
prevent an application crash from causing tlie system to crash. 

Creator This is the application that creates a specific type of 
document. Ever)' Macintosh file contains information on its 
“creator;” when the file is double-clicked, the Mac looks for the 
creator application to use to open the file. If it can’t be found, 
the Mac’s built-in file translator will help you locate an applica- 
tion that can be used to open that file. 

D 

Data fork This is the part of a Mac file that contains the data 
in a file (the text or graphic information). Mac files contain two 
forks; the other one is the resource fork. 

Defragmenting Defragmenting involves the process of 
rewriting all of the files on a disk so that they are in contiguous 
blocks rather than pieces scattered across the disk. This makes a 
disk work more quickly, as well as more reliably. 

Desktop The desktop is the main interface of the Mac OS 
where you see all of the drives, the Trash, and so forth. The 
desktop is controlled by the Finder. 

Disk cache This is an area of a disk where data is temporarily 
stored for quick access. Virtual memory strategies use a disk 
cache. 

Distributed applet It is an applet that is run remotely by ref- 
erencing the applet (calling its URL) in the Apple Applet 
Runner. Distributed applets are often run from the Web. 

Driver A driver is a piece of software diat enables a piece of 
hardware to work with your Mac. Whenever you add a peripher- 
al to your Mac, you will also need a driver, unless the Mac OS 
supports the peripheral natively (external hard disks, for exam- 
pie). 
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DVD (Digital Video Disc — ^vvhen the term was first created, 
now it doesn’t really stand for an}^hing specific but is its “own” 
term) DVD is similar to CD-ROM except that D\TD discs can 
store up to 17 GB on a single disc (compared to a paltry 650 MB 
on a CD). DVD technology will provide yet another revolution 
in multimedia. This will include the capability to display full- 
screen, full-motion video on your computer. Player DVD drives 
are already available; DVD drives for the Mac have been avail- 
able for the Mac since mid-1998. Most Macs will require a PCI 
board to provide translation and decompression capabilities for 
DVD data. G3 PowerBooks use a PC Card decoder for MPEG- 
2 encoded files (such as DVD movies). 

E 

Encoding VTien you send a file over the Internet, it is con- 
verted into a plain ASCII text file (which consists of a seemingly 
incomprehensible string of characters) so that it can be transmit- 
ted across the Net. This process is called encoding. There are 
different encoding schemes, die Mac uses binhex, while 
Windows uses uucode. E-mail applications and Web browsers 
will do the necessary encoding and decoding for you, but you 
have to know which encoding scheme you should use. 

EPS (Encapsulated PostScript) For more information, see 
PostScript. 

Extension An extension is a piece of software that adds addi- 
tional functionality to your Mac. You cannot adjust the operation 
of an extension as you can with a control panel. An extension is 
either on or off. 

Extensions Manager This control panel enables you to turn 
various parts of the operating system off or on in order to trou- 
bleshoot or tailor the Mac’s performance. 

F 

FAQ (Frequendy Asked Questions) FAQs are often seen as 
sections of Web sites or as updated files posted to newsgroups or 
servers. They answ^er the most common questions on a certain 
topic. It’s considered poor form to ask a question that is covered 
in a FAQ. 
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Favorites A new feature for Mac OS 8.5, favorites are folders, 
files, volumes, and other items that you use regularly. You can 
add items to your Favorites folder with the Add to Favorites 
command. You can access your favorites in several places, includ- 
ing the Apple menu and the new Navigation Ser\^ices window 
that you will see when you save or open files. 

File extension All PC files have a three-letter, file e.xtension 
appended to their names. Windows uses the file extension to 
determine which application opens when a file is opened. Your 
Mac also uses extensions when you open a PC file. 

File format This is the way in which data is stored in a file. 
There are many, many file formats. Fortunately, you will usually 
only deal with a few main types. The Mac makes dealing with 
file formats simpler than it is on other computers. 

File Type This is one of the two codes associated with all Mac 
files (the other is the Creator code). The File Type code indi- 
cates what kind of file the file it is attached to is — for example, a 
text document or a jpeg image. 

Finder This is the main application tliat controls your Mac; it 
provides the desktop and manages all activity on your computer. 

FireWire This is a very^ high-speed connection technology*^ 
that is used for data intense media, such as digital video and 
other technologies, where it is necessary to move large amounts 
of data at a high rate of speed. In order to use FireWire, you 
have to add a FireWire card to your Mac and install the appro- 
priate sy^stem software (which is included in Mac OS 8.5). 

Flame A flame is a new^sgroup or e-mail message in w^hich the 
recipient is attacked, usually in response to a message that was 
inappropriate or offensive. 

Floating window This is a wdndow^ that “floats” on top of all 
other w'indows. AppleGuide uses floating windows so that you 
can always see the help it provides. 

Font A font is a definition of how characters will appear on- 
screen and in print. Mac OS comes with many font families, and 
there are hundreds more available. 
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Font family This is a collection of character sets tliat share a 
similar design. The Font menu actually lists font families rather 
than just fonts. Most people refer to what appears on the Font 
menu as a “font.” 

Fork All Mac applications, control panels, and other files that 
contain code, as well as many document files, consist of two 
forks. One is the resource fork that contains icons and other 
resources used by the file. The other fork, the data fork, is tvhere 
the file’s data is stored. 

G 

Get Info This is the command that provides information on 
files which you select, including the amount of memor)^ allocated 
for applications. Under Mac OS 8.5, you also can access a file’s 
sharing privileges through its info window. 

GIF (Graphics Interchange Format) This is a file format com- 
monly used with graphics or photos displayed on Web docu- 
ments. It is the most supported and popular gi*aphics format on 
the Web. It was originally developed by CompuSen^e. 

Groups Groups are sets of users that are defined to enable 
other users to be assigned privileges to access files and folders on 
your computer. 

Guest A guest is a user who can sign onto your machine, but 
will only be able to access files that have guest access pennis- 
sions. 

H 

Hang When an application or the operating system “freezes” 
and won’t respond to anything you do (move the mouse, use the 
keyboard, curse, etc.), it is called a hang. You can sometimes 
recover from a hang by pressing Control-Command-Esc. 

Hierarchical File Structure Also known as HFS, diis is the 
system that the Mac uses to store and organize files on a drive. 
V\Tien Mac OS 8.1 was introduced, it included the HFS+ archi- 
tecture, which stores files more efficiently than HFS, but is not 
backwards compatible. You can choose to use either system with 
any hard disks under iVIac OS 8.5. 
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HTML (Hjq3erText Markup Language) HTML is the set of 
commands used to mark up documents with standard elements 
so they can be displayed and read on the World Wide Web by 
different browsers on different computers. It is a subset of 
SGML (Standard Generalized Markup Language). 

I 

IDE (Integrated Drive Electronics) IDE is the standard inter- 
face on the PC for hard disk drives. Some Macs also use IDE 
drives. They are cheaper than SCSI drives, but don^t offer as 
good a performance. 

iMac This is another revolutionary Mac industrial design. The 
iMac is a one-piece unit that has several advanced features such 
as USB and a powerful processor. The LMac is also noteworthy 
for what it does not have, including ADB ports and a floppy 
disk. The iMac is designed for lower-end users and is priced at 
less that $1,300. 

Inkjet printer An inkct printer is a printer that uses small par- 
ticles of ink to produce output. Inkjet printers are low cost, and 
they produce output that is sufficient for most uses. 

Internet The Internet is the worldwide conglomeration of 
various neworks that provide various sendees, such as e-mail, 
the World Wide Web, and so on. 

Internet Explorer This is Microsoft’s Web browser. It is free, 
and features are continually being added to it. It requires less 
RAM and hard drive space than its only real competitor, 
Netscape Navigator (part of Netscape Communicator). Internet 
Explorer is the Mac’s default Web browser. 

IP Internet Protocol (IP) is part of the language that comput- 
ers on the Internet use to talk to each other. 

IP Address The IP address is your machine’s identification to 
the rest of the Internet. 

Internet Service Provider An Internet Sendee Provider (ISP) 
provides a place for you to connect to the Internet. This makes 
it possible for you to connect via your Mac and modem instead 
of having to be directly connected to the Internet. 
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Intranet A Local-Area Network (LAN) that is used to provide 
ser\dces similar to the Internet except that access is usually limit- 
ed to members of the organization that created the intranet. 

ISDN (Integrated Sendees Digital Network) ISDN is a com- 
munication technolog}' that uses digital technolog}^ and com- 
bines voice and data transmission. To use ISDN, you need an 
ISDN line and an ISDN modem. ISDN provides speeds up to 
twice that of a 56K modem. 

J 

JAVA JAVA is Sun Microsystems’ programming language that 
is platform independent. It enables programmers to create one 
set of code that can be used on various computer platforms. 

JAVA Beans These are the components of a JAVA application 
that provide specific functions (dialog boxes and other features). 

JAVA Script It is the scripting language tliat is used by JxWA. 

Jaz drive It is a removable media drive that uses 1 or 2 GB 
cartridges. 

JPEG (Joint Photographic Expert Group) JPEG is a compres- 
sion technology for graphics. The extension for JPEG docu- 
ments is .jpg. JPEG files are ver\- common on the Internet and 
commercial ser\dces. JPEG View is one of the best JPEG file 
viewers for the Mac. 

K 

Kernel A kernel is the lowest level of an operating system that 
interfaces with the hardware. All operating systems are built on 
top of a kernel. The next generation operating system for the 
Mac platform, Mac X, will be built on the Mach kernel. 

Kerning Kerning is the space between letters. Most word pro- 
cessing and desktop publishing applications enable you to adjust 
the kerning of text. 

Key Caps This is the application that shows you particular 
symbols associated with a font family. 
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L 

LAN (Local-Area Network) A L/\N is a nework usually asso- 
ciated with a single office, building, or organization. 

Laser printer This is a printer that uses a laser to produce 
text and graphics. Laser printers are more expensive than inkjet 
printers, but they also produce higher quality output. 

Leading The leading is the space between baselines in text. 
Most word processing and desktop publishing applications 
enable you to adjust the leading of paragraphs. 

Lossless compression These are compression schemes that 
don't “lose” any data. W^ile the output of a lossless compression 
scheme is higher quality than that of a “loss}"” compression 
scheme, the compressed files are larger in size. 

Lossy compression These are compression schemes that lose 
some data during compression. The compressed file is of lower 
quality than lossless compression, but the file sizes are smaller as 
well. 

Lurking You’re considered to be lurking when you Read 
newsgroups or chat sessions without contributing any messages. 
On the Internet, lurking is a good thing. 

M 

Mac OS This is the collection of software that enables 
Macintosh or clone hardware to operate. 

Mac OS X Mac OS X is the next evolution in the Mac OS. 
Mac OS X is based on Rhapsody/NeXT technology and will be 
a modern OS that offers excellent features such as preemptive 
multitasking, protected memoi*}", and more PowerPC code. Mac 
OS X will run applications designed for previous versions of the 
OS, but in order to take advantage of the Mac OS X’s advanced 
features, applications will need to be updated (see Carbon). 

Mach kernel This is the core of the Mac OS X operating sys- 
tem. 
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MacinTalk This is the technology that enables your Mac to 
speak. 

Macintosh Runtime JAVA This is the JAVA engine built into 
Mac OS 8 that enables your Mac to run JAVA applets. 

MacsBug MacsBug is an application that can be used to debug 
programs. Most Mac users don’t need it because it is primarily 
intended for programmers. 

MacTCP MacTCP is the technology that enables your Mac 
to “speak” TCP/IP, which is the “language” of the Internet. 

Metasearch engines “Regular” search engines search Web 
pages while metasearch engines search the other search engines 
so that they can access infonnation from lots of different 
sources, including the Web and newsgroups. 

Microsoft The company that produces software that domi- 
nates several markets including spreadsheets and word process- 
ing. Microsoft also produces the most widely used operating 
system, Windows. Many of the features that the Mac pioneered 
have appeared in Windows as well. For many years, Apple and 
Microsoft were bitter rivals, but in the past year or so, the com- 
panies have formed a closer relationship, which has benefited 
Mac users (primarily because of Office for Macintosh 98). 

MIDI (Musical Instrument Digital Interface) This is the tech- 
nology that plays music by interpreting code rather than replay- 
ing digitized/recorded sound. 

MIME (Multipuq)ose Internet Mail Extensions) MIME is a 
standard used for transmitting varjnng file formats across com- 
puting platfomis. 

Minimum size This is the smallest amount of RAM that has 
to be available for an application to open. 

Modal A modal is a dialog box or window that requires that 
you do something in it before you can do anything else, such as 
switch to another application. 

Monospaced font A monospaced font is a font that uses the 
same amount of space for ever)’ character; for example, the space 
required for a “W” is the same that is required for an “i.” 
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Motherboard T'his is the main circuit board in your comput- 
er. It contains the main processor, data buses, and RAiVl among 
other things. 

Movable window^s These are windows that you can move 
around the screen. 

MPEG-2 MPEG-2 is a compression scheme for digital video; 
it is used for all DVD movies. A computer must have a DVD 
drive and some sort of MPEG-2 decoder for it to be able to play 
DVT) movies. 

Multi-threaded This is an architecture that can run many 
processes simultaneously in different threads. Each thread is 
handled independently by the processor. Multi-threaded 
processes are good because a single process does not consume all 
of the system resources and many tasks can take place at the 
same time. The Finder became multi-threaded in Mac OS 8.0, 
which enables it to copy different files to different locations at 
the same time for example. 

Multitasking Multitasking is the ability to do two or more 
things at once. The Mac currendy has some multitasking (coop- 
erative multitasking) capabilities, but the acdons of open applica- 
tions affects the other open applications. In a true multitasking 
environment, each application is provided with resources by the 
OS so that both performance and stability are better. Mac OS X 
will feature true multitasking. 

jMunge VVTien you munge a file, you mess up the file so that it 
doesn’t work properly anymore. 

N 

Netscape Na\'igator This is a Web browser that dominated 
the market until Microsoft decided to produce Internet Explorer. 
Netscape Navigator has pioneered many Web technologies, and 
it continues to be innovative. 

Newbie A newbies is a person who is new to the Internet. 
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NeXT NeXT is the OS software created by Steve Jobs’ com- 
pany after he left Apple. It is a respected OS for many reasons 
and will fonn the basis of the next generation of Mac OS, Mac 
OS X, etc. 

Non-modal This is a window or dialog box that enables you 
to move to another window without closing it first. 

O 

Oblique This is a substitute for true italic style in which the 
character is simply angled to the side. 

Open Transport This is the networking component of Mac 
OS 8.5. 

Optimizing Optimizing is the process of writing files to a 
hard disk in such a way that access to that disk is made the 
fastest it can be. 

P 

Patch A patch is a piece of softw^are that fixes a bug in a spe- 
cific application. Usually, a patch application is provided by the 
software manufacturer. You run the patch and the bug is 
squished (hopefully). 

PDF (Portable Document Format) This is a portable docu- 
ment format in which documents created with Adobe Acrobat 
portable document software are presented. Acrobat documents 
end with die suffix .PDF. PDF files can be viewed with Adobe’s 
free Acrobat Reader. 

PICT A PICT is the basic graphic file format used on the 
Mac. 

Picture Element See Pixel. 

Pixel (Picture Element) This is the smallest block of data dis- 
played on a monitor or captured by an imaging device, such as a 
digital camera. All digital images are made up of dots. On a 
monitor, digital camera, or scanner, these dots are called pixels. 
The more pixels diat a device can work ivith, the higher its reso- 
lution and the more detail it can provide. 
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PiainTalk This is the technology that uses MacinTalk to 
enable your Mac to speak to you and uses Speech Recognition to 
enable your Mac to respond to your verbal commands. PiainTalk 
was in danger of becoming extinct for a while, but it has been 
revived with Mac OS 8.5. 

Plug-in Plug-ins are software components that extend an 
application’s capabilities — giving you, for example, the capability 
to play audio samples or view video movies from within a Web 
browser. Generally, plug-in installation requires you to save the 
plug-in to your hard drive and then double-click the saved file to 
start the installation. You tell your application which type of 
plug-in you have installed, and it knows from then on what to do 
when it comes across this type of file. 

Point A point is a measurement for type size; tliere are 72 
points to an inch (each point is 0.0138 inches). 

Pop-up Windows This is the view of a window in which it 
appears as a tab at the bottom of the screen. V\^ien you click a 
window’s tab, die window pops up and you can work widiin it. 
V\Tien you move out of the window, it collapses back to the tab 
again. 

Posting Posting involves sending a message to a newsgroup 
for the other members of the group to read. 

PostScript PostScript is a page description/programming lan- 
guage developed by Adobe Systems, Inc. It describes a page in a 
way that is device-independent so diat the quality of the output 
depends on the resolution of the device on w^hich it is printed. 

PPP (Point-to-Point Protocol) PPP is one way to connect to 
the Internet (another is SLIP). 

PRAJVI (Parameter RAM) PRAAI is the area of memory in 
which your Mac stores various information that is retained even 
when the power to the computer is turned off (e.g., date and 
time settings, mouse configuration, and so on). PRAM is main- 
tained by a batter)^ installed in your Mac. Occasionally, you may 
need to reset the PRAM on your computer. 
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Preferred size This is the maxinnim amount of RAM that will 
be allocated to an application. 

Proportional font This is a font that adjusts the spacing 
between letters based on the width of characters; for example, a 
“VV” uses more space than an “i.” 

Publish and subscribe This is the technology the enables you 
to publish parts of a document so that they can be included in 
another document by subscribing to those parts. The subscrip- 
tion parts automatically reflect any changes made to the original. 

Push technology Push technology occurs when data is 
“pushed” from the Web onto your Mac (rather than you down- 
loading [pulling) it) to |M'ovide continuous information or to 
enable you to run applets. 

Q 

Quantizing This is the process of measuring the intensity of 
the signal in each sample of a sound and assigning a numeric 
value to that sample. 

QuickDraw This is the technology that the Mac uses to dis- 
play information. Some printers (non-PostScript) use 
QuickDraw as well. 

QuickDraw 3D This is the software that maximizes your 
Mac’s capability to display and manipulate 3D data. 

QuickDraw GX This is a technology that pro\ides high-level 
graphics and text capabilities for your Mac. It was never widely 
adopted, but is still an option with die Mac OS 8.5 installer. 

QuicKeys QuicKeys is an excellent macro/scripting utility 
that enables you to easily automate repetitive tasks. QuicKeys is 
an essential add-on for your Mac. 

QuickTime QuickTime is the technolog)^ that enables your 
Mac to display time-synchronized data, such as digitized video 
and animations. Unlike many other technologies developed by 
Apple, QuickTime has been widely adopted on the PC as well. 

QuickTime VR This is the QuickTime technology that 
enables you to see and explore virtual worlds on your Mac. 
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R 

RAM (Random Access Memor\^) RAM is the place where your 
Mac stores any information with which it is currently working. 
The RAM available to software on your Mac is one of the major 
determinants of the way your Mac will work. If the RAM you 
are using is not sufficient, you will experience a lot more prob- 
lems and the capabilities of your Mac will be limited. 

Fortunately, RAM prices have been drastically reduced so that 
you can add more RAAI to your machine for a relatively small 
amount of money, 

RAM allocation This is the amount of RAM that is set aside 
for a particular application or for the s\^stem. 

RAM disk This is a scheme whereby R/\M is used to store 
information that usually would be written to a hard drive. This 
speeds up the operation of the computer. R^AM disks can also be 
useful for laptop computers as a means of saving batter}^ power. 

Rastering Rastering is the process whereby an outline font is 
converted into a series of pixels for use by an output device. 

Remote Access Remote Access is the software that enables 
your Mac to communicate with remote computers via a modem. 
You can use Remote Access to connect to the Internet as well as 
to other networks. In Mac OS 8.5, Remote Access replaced the 
PPP control panel that was used for Internet access. 

Removable media The.se are storage media that can be 
removed (for example, floppy disks. Zip disks, and so on) from 
the respective drive. 

Resolution Resolution is die number of pixels that can be dis- 
played by a device in specific color depths (for example, 480 pix- 
els X 600 pixels with millions of colors). Resolution is a key 
measurement of the output of monitors, printers, digital cam- 
eras, and other devices. Different devices are capable of display- 
ing graphics with different resolutions. Some devices also enable 
you to set the resolution, depending on what you are doing. 

Resource fork This is the fork in a Mac file where resource 
data is stored (for example, the File T\^e and Creator of the 
file). 
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Restart This is the process of shutting down tlie computer 
and starting it again. It is best done with the Restart command 
on the Finder’s Special menu. 

Rliapsody Rhapsody is an operating system that is based on 
Steve Jobs’ NeXT technology. Rhapsody runs on Mac hardware 
and Intel-based hardware, and it can run applications written for 
eidier platform (via its boxes, such as the Blue Box), as well as 
applications written for Rhapsody. For a period of time, Apple 
was planning on replacing the Mac OS with Rhapsody, but has 
since come to its senses and developed the Mac OS X strateg)' 
instead — Mac OS X is partially based on Rhapsody technology. 
Rhapsody will be available, but Apple’s resources will be focused 
on the Mac OS. 

ROM (Read Only iMemorjO The information on your Mac 
that is permanent is stored in the ROM. For example, the infor- 
mation stored in ROM tells your Mac how to look for an oper- 
ating sy^stem to use. 

RTF (Rich Text Format) This is a word processing file format 
that contains formatting information, but is not specific to any 
individual application. 

S 

Sans Serif Sans serif fonts are font families without the little 
“hooks” attached to the letters. The lines tliat compose font 
families of this type are straight. Sans serif font families are good 
for headlines and other short blocks of text. They are also useful 
for numerals and numerical data. Some examples are Helvetica 
and Geneva. 

Scrapbook This is a utility that stores clippings that can be 
easily re-used. 

SCSI (Small Computer Serial Interface) SCSI is the bus struc- 
ture tliat manages the data flow between the motherboard and 
various devices (bodi internal and external devices). SCSI devices 
include drives, scanners, tape drives, and so on. SCSI is a fairly 
fast architecture and is also used in the PC world, although 
hardware upgrades are required for PCs to use SCSI derices. 
There are also various “flavors” of SCSI devices, such as 
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wide-SCSI, SCSI-2, and so on. Each offers improved levels of 
performance over plain-old SCSI. 

Search engine This is an Internet site that helps you search 
for specific infomiation on the Web. 

Serif Serif characters are composed with little “hooks” that 
make the characters seem more elaborate. Serif font families are 
usually good choices for large amounts of text. Examples include 
Palatino, New York, and Times. 

Serv'er-bound applets These are Applets that reside on your 
computer radier that existing on a remote server. 

Set A set is a group of extensions, control panels, and other 
system files that you can define and select within Extensions 
Manager or Conflict Catcher to quickly and easily swatch 
betw'een custom configurations. 

Services for Macintosh Wmdow\s NT, destined to become 
the most popular OS for network servers, provides Sendees for 
Macintosh so that Mac users can connect and use an NT-based 
network very similarly to how they w'ould use a Mac-based net- 
work. 

Sherlock This is Apple’s code-name for the Finder’s new abili- 
ty to search the Internet. Because this feature works w'ell, this 
name is certainly appropriate! 

SimpleText This is the free Apple text editor tliat provides 
basic word processing capabilities and is used for most ReadxMe 
files. 

Sleep Putting the computer to sleep powers down the hard 
drive and blacks out the monitor. This is done to conserve 
power. 

SLIP (Serial Line Interface Protocol) This is another protocol 
that enables your Mac to use TCP/IP to connect to the Internet. 

Sneakemet WHien you use sneakernet, you use a floppy disk 
or other removable media to mov^e files by physically canning 
the media to the next computer (in other words, you c^rry the 
disk to another machine). 
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Speech recognirion This is the technolog}' that enables your 
Mac to respond to verbal commands. 

Spring-loaded folders This is a feature that automatically 
opens folders when you drag a file onto them. 

Sticky menus These are menus that stay open without you 
having to hold the mouse button down. 

Stroke These are the lines of which a t}'pographic character is 
made. 

Style Style involves the various formatting features applied to 
text (bold, underline, outline, and so on). 

Suggested size This is the minimum amount of RAM 
required for an application, according to the application’s manu- 
facturer. 

Suitcase This is a special folder type that contains items used 
by the system. For example, fonts are stored in suitcases. The 
Mac also uses a System suitcase to store alert sounds and key- 
board maps. 

System Folder This is the folder that contains all the software 
your Mac uses to run. You should understand what is in the 
System Folder so that you can tune your Mac to your personali- 
ty and so that you have a better idea of how to solve problems 
you may experience. 

System heap This is die amount of RAM used by the operat- 
ing system. 

T 

TCP/IP (Transmission Control Protocol/Internet Protocol) 
TCP/IP is die protocol (or language if you will) that enables the 
Internet to funcrioii. Your computer has to be able to “speak” 
TCP/IP in order to access the Internet. 

Themes Themes are a new feature for Mac OS 8.5 and are 
collections of interface customizadons, such as the desktop pat- 
tern or picture, menu appearance, fonts used in menus, and even 
sounds. You can define themes to include many of these cus- 
toniizations and dieii easily switch among “looks” by choosing a 
different theme. 
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Thread This is a scries of newsgroup postings that are related 
to the same original message. 

TIFF (Tagged Interchange File Format) This is a widely used 
graphics file fonnat. 

Trash You can drag files and folders that you want to delete to 
the Trash. It is also used to eject disks and remove volumes. 

Typeface A typeface is a particular style of character. There 
are nv'o primary types: serif and sans serif. Members of the same 
font family have different weight strokes and other aspects, for 
example, plain, italic, bold, and bold italic. 

U 

Unattended backup This is a backu|) that is done without any 
action on your part (such as changing disks). It is a good idea to 
be able to do unattended backups. 

Updater This is a program that “updates” an application to a 
newer version. It is similar to a patch except that updaters usual- 
ly solve multiple problems or add new functions. 

Upgrade An upgrade involves the process of replacing an 
older version of an application with a newer one to get more fea- 
tures, better stability, and for other reasons. Most software com- 
panies make a large portion of their income from upgrades. You 
can also upgrade hardware by adding RAM or VRAM chips, 
larger hard drives, and other items. 

LTRL (Uniform Resource Locator) This is a standard address 
for a file or location on the Internet. URLs always begin with an 
Internet protocol (FTP, Gopher, HTFR), an Internet host 
name, folders, and the destination file or object. 

USB (Universal Serial Bus) USB is a modern interface that 
enables you to connect all sorts of peripherals (mice, keyboards, 
scanners, hard disks, tape drives, and so on) to the same port. 
The Mac determines what kind of device is connected to the 
USB port and configures itself appropriately. In addition to 
making life simpler for the user, USB ports also offer better 
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performance than many of the ports they replace (SCSI still has 
better performance however and is likely to be used when high 
performance drives are needed). You can also chain multiple 
USB devices through a single hub (similar to SCSI). The iMac 
was the first Mac to use USB ports; they are widely used in the 
PC world. 

Uucode This is an encoding strategy used to prepare 
Windows files to be transmitted over the Internet. You can also 
use uucode to encode Mac files, but it is more appropriate for 
Windows files. 

V 

Video RAM See \^RAM. 

Virtual memory This is the technolog}^ that enables your Mac 
to use a hard drive as it would RAM. VATiile this enables you to 
do things for which you may not have enough ph)^ical RAM, 
virtual memor\^ is slower than physical RAM. 

Volume This is a disk space that can be mounted on your 
Mac. A volume may be a partition on a drive connected to your 
machine, or it may be a drive that is connected to your Mac \ia a 
network of some sort. 

VRAM (Video Random Access Memory^ Your Mac uses 
VRAJVI to display information. The amount of VRAM that your 
Mac has, in conjunction with its video hardware, detennines the 
color-depth and resolution at which it can display images. 

W 

Warm start This is the process of restarting your Mac without 
turning off all power to it. 

Webmaster This is the person who manages a Web site. 

Mlndows 95 Windows 95 is die “other” graphical operating 
system. 

Wndows 98 Windows 98 is the latest version of the “other” 
graphical user interface operating system. 
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Windows emulator A Windows emulator is a program that 
provides the Wndows operating system that you can run on 
your Mac. Using a Windows emulator, you can run Windows 
applications on your Mac without adding hardware. Emulators 
work, but they are also quite slow' relative to a real PC, but for 
occasional use of Windows applications, Windows emulators are 
a good choice. There are tw'o emulators available: Insignia 
SoftWindows and Connectix Virtual PC. 

Windows NT This is a higher-end version of Windows 
95/98. Currendy, it is mosdy used on senders, but eventually 
Windows 95/98 will be replaced by versions of Window's NT. 
Windows NT is a very stable operating system, and it is perhaps 
the most modern OS that can be used on a personal computer 
(until Mac OS X). 

WSIWYG (Wliat You See Is What You Get) If you have been 
using a Mac for a long time, you may not appreciate this, but the 
Mac introduced a revolutionar)^ way of computing — w^hat 
appears on-screen appears as it will when you print it or distrib- 
ute it electronically. Before WSFV^^G, you had to guess w'hat 
the final version would look like. 

Z 

Zip drive These are Iomega’s removable drives that store 100 
MB of data on a 3.5 inch disk. 
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allocation, 320, 328-329 
managing, 328 
Remote Access Status, 5 1 9 
running multiple, 9-10 
Script Editor, 399 
sharing, 464, 486 
support 

ApplcSiript, 403-404 
extensions, 348 
unstuffing compressed files, 
257 

viruses, 703 
windows, 38, 258 
Windows ojKTating system. 
See also Soft 
WindowsA^irtual PC 
emulators, 503-5 04 
running on Macs, 504-505 

Applications menu, 9-10 
archives, 683. See also 
backing up, 683 
assigning user groups, 476 

Assistants, 276, 286 

Internet Setup, 286, 510, 

517 

connectin{T to Internet, 
526-5 k, 533 
7/wdems, 453 
nerwork internet 
connection, 522-523 
Mac OS Setup, 286 
configuring Mac, 287 
Pile Sharing conti’ol panel, 
467 

.Monitor Calibration, 440 

Asymmetric Digital 
Subscriber Line (ADSL), 
457 

at (@) sjTiibol, 545 

ATM (Adobe Type 
.Manager), 152 

attachments (email), 492, 
588, 594 



receiving, 592-593 
saving upon receipt, 593 
sending, 588-589 
viewing, 591 

audio. See also sounds 
.AppleCD Audio Player 
alert sounds, 224-225 
audio CDs, 225-227 
coTuponents, 220-221 
functions, 22 1-222 
keyboard shoncuts, 223 
CDs,' 146, 225-227 
digital, 196 
parameters, 306-307 
music (QuickTime), 
197-198 

sound effects, 307 

auto connections (Internet), 
555 

Automated Tasks and More 
Automated Tasks folders, 
400 

Automated Tasks, Add .Alias 
to Apple .Menu command 
(.Apple menu), 129 

automating 

startup and shutdown, 109 
tasks, 14, 22 

AutoPlay (QuickTime) 
virus, 198 

AV drives, 230 
avoiding infected files, 704 

AVP (.Apple Video Player), 
14, 228 
capturing 

still hftages, 232 
video, 233 

components, 230-231 
hardware and system 
requirements, 228-230 
movie quality, 234 
watching TWmovies, 
231-232 

axes (Graphing Calculator), 
135 
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back to front printing option 



B 

back to front printing 
option, 442 

background printing, 442 
backing up, 682, 698-699, 
732. Sec also saving 
categories, 683-684 
data, 1 14 
hardware, 686 

Internet/online settings, 742 
online settings, 742 
overview, 30 
plan, 683 

software, 694, 742 
startup disk, 740-741 
tools for 

CD-R (Co7//pact Disc- 
Rccordable) drives, 
691-692, 796 
CD-RW (Co7fipiict Disc- 
Reivt'itah/e) drives, 
691-692, 796 
DVD (Digital Vasa tile 
Discs) drives, 692 
floppy disks, 693 
hard drives, 692-693 
removable ?aedia drives, 
690-691 

Retrospea, 695, 697 
tape drives, 689-690 
Zip andjaz drives, 690 
types, 684-685 
system, 807 
unattended, 686 

backside caches, 324 
backup disk, 771-772 

Balloon Help, 146, 276, 
285-286 

batteries (PowerBooks), 
825-826 
icon, 819 

monitor (Control Strip), 

826 

reconditioning, 819, 826 

BBSes (Bulletin Board 
Sendees), 453 

beta software upgrades, 776 



binhex, 492 

bit depth (color palette), 
175-176 

bitmap fonts, 152, 155 
advantages, 155 
disadvantages, 156 
TrueTj'pe fonts, compared, 
158 

bitmap images, 184-186 
bitmaps, 155 
blocks, 724 

bookmarks. See frvorites 
Boolean expressions, 643 
booting (from) 

backup disk, 771-772 
Mac OS 8.5 CD, 808 

bounced email, 564-566 
broken aliases, 97 
browsers 
images, 171 
Internet Explorer, 601 
Address bat', 614 
cache, 629-630 
downloading files, 648- 649 
Explorer bar, 614-615 
helper applications, 

653-654 
llistofj list, 622 
installing plng-ins, 651 
Java, 632 
menu bar, 616 
plug-ins, 649 
QuickTime plug-in, 650 
secure connection, 654 
security features, 615, 655 
setting cache location, 660 
status display area, 615 
subscribing, Web sites, 633 
tool bar, 613-614 
updating, 660 
Web pages display, 620- 
621 

window display, 619-620 
Internet Explorer 4.01, 513 
Netscape Navigator, 513, 

601 

Network, 481-483 



browsing (Internet) 
favorites, 605-608 
links, 605 
offline, 637-639 
subscribing, 635-636 
URLs, 606 

bug fixes (software 
upgrades), 775-776 

bugs, 748, 765 

Bulletin Board Sendees 
(BBS), 453 

bum-in (hardware), 768 
buses, 114, 426, 794 

Button view (folder 
wdndows), 45, 47 

buttons 

AppleCD Audio Player, 222 
Extensions Manager, 359 
Launcher, 48 

bu)dng 
PCs, 506 
scanners, 433 

c 

cable modems, 456 
caches, 323 
backside, 324 
detemiining if installed, 
324-325 
disk, 325-326 
inline, 323-324 
Internet Explorer, 629-630, 
660 

second-level, 792-793 
Calculator, 132 
calibrating monitors, 440 
cameras (digital), 434-435 
capturing 
devices, 163 
still images, 232 
video, 233 

Casady & Greene (Conflict 
Catcher) Web site, 761, 

359, 360 

categories (newsgroups), 
663-664 
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Cathode Ray Tube (CRT), 
438 

Cc block headers (email), 

547 

CD Remote programs 
(AppleCD Audio Player), 
221 

CD-R drives (Compact 
Disc-Recordahlc), 691-692, 
796 

CD-RW drives (Compact 
Disc- Rewritable, 691-692, 
796 

CDs 

audio, 146, 225-227 
Mac OS 8.5, 808 

Change Mapping dialog box, 
500 

characters 
special, 135 
voice recognition, 410 

checking 

disks 

Disk First Aid, 719-721 
No non Utilities for 
Macintosh, 722-724 
Internet 

anrivcring problems, 541 
configuration^ 542 
modem problems, 541 

Chip Merchant Web site, 
318, 325, 334, 791 

Chooser, 15, 130 
opening, 131 
printers, 131 
shared files, 479-481 

clari newsgroup category’, 

664 

clean install (Mac OS 8.5), 
810 

custom install, 810, 812-815 
easy install, 810-812 

Clipboard, 338 

clippings (desktop), 270-271 
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comp newsgroup category 



clock, 82, 104 

configuring, 104-105, 107 
correcting dates, 767-768 
Network Time Sen er, 
106-107 

clocking processor, 797 

close boxes (window's), 40 

CNN Web site, 575, 624 

coachmarks (AppleGuide), 
283 

collapse boxes (windows), 
40, 43 

color laser printers, 441 

Color Picker, 17, 176-177 
highlight color (desktop 
items), 179-180 
HTML Picker, 179 

colors, 173 

hlack-and-w'hite mode, 173 
components, 174 
decreasing displayed 
amount, 177 
depth 

changing, 145 
gatnes, 177 

QuickThne movies^ 1 96 
setting, 177 
highlight, 302 
matching, 180, 183-184. 

also ColorSync 
palettes, 173, 175-176 
spaces, 173-174 
systems 

palette-based, 1 74- 175 
true, 174 
variation, 302 

ColorSync, 180-181,439 
Adobe Photoshop 
components, 181-182 
control panel, 181, 445 
Extras folder, 182 
matching colors, 183-1 84 
monitors, 440 
oveniew, 16 
plug-ins for Adobe 
Photoshop, 183 
printers, 182-183, 443, 445 
profiles, 181 



Profiles folder, 182 
System Folder, 339 
System Profile control 
panel, 181 
Website, 180, 183 

combo modems, 452 

commands 
Apple menu 

About this Computer, 241, 
243, 321 

Apple System Profiler, 324 
Automated Tasks^ 129 
Favorites, WO 
Network Brorwser, 481 
AppleScript, 406 
Application menu, 76 
Contextual menu, 658 
Edit menu 
Paste, 138 
Preferences, 102 
Slme Clipboard, 338 
Edit menu (Graphing 
Calculator), 134 
Edit menu (Outlook 
E.xpress), 552, 557 
Equation menu (Crraphing 
Calculator), 133-134 
File menu 

Find, 89, 91-92, 484, 728 
Put Away, 73 

File menu ^"ote Pad), 136 
File menu (Stickles), 140 
Functions menu, 1 19 
Get Info, 84-85 
Help menu, 278, 286 
Help menu (Graphing 
Calculator), 134 
Note menu (Stickies), 140 
Special menu 
Eject Disk, 73 
E?npty Trash, 73, 108 
Erase Disk, 74, 491 
Restart, 74, 717 
Shut Down, 74 
Sleep, 74 

Tools menu (Outlook 
Express), 559 
voice, 411-412 

comp newsgroup category, 
664 
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Compact Disc-Recordable (CD-R) 



Compact Disc- Recordable 
(CD-R), 691-692, 796 

Compact Disc- Rewritable 
(CD-RVV) drives, 691-692, 
796 

compressed files, 492, 

589-591 

Computer Discount 
\V"arehouse Web site, 624 

Configuration Information 
dialog box, 527 
Configuration Manager 
(Outlook Express), 552 
Configuration Manager 
panel, 517 

configuration report (Mac 
tool kit), 735-738 

configuring 

Apple Ihlk, 457-459 
cache 

clock, 104-105, 107 
ColorSync (monitors), 440 
encrg)' saving, 108-109 
File Exchange, 500-502 
File Sharing, 468-469 
Internet connection, 
534-538, 542 
Internet Explorer 
cache, 629-630 
helper applications, 

653-654 
Java, 632 

keyboard, 369-370, 428-429 
location sets (PowerBooks), 
829-830 
Mac, 287 
modems, 453-454 
multiple email accounts, 
582-583 
nenvork 

identity, 46S-469 
Internet connection, 
522-523 

news serv'ers, 667-668 
Outlook Express, 552-553 
QuickTime, 1 97- 1 98 



track jiad (PowerBooks), 
827-828 

voice recognition, 410-41 1 

Conflict Catcher, 359, 731, 
739, 761-762 
customizing, 365 
files, 364-365 

finding software prol)lems, 
763-765 

launching, 360, 762 
Mac related Web sites, 365 
sets, 361-362, 365 
system files 
disabling, 360 
enabling, 361 
infoiwation, getting, 363 
window, 360 

Conflict Catcher’s Create 
Set dialog box, 361 

conflicting soft\vare prob- 
lems, 748-749, 759, 761 

Connect to dialog box, 120, 
480, 482 

conserving PowerBook 
energ)' 

advanced energ)’ saving 
options, selecting, 822-823 
batteries, 825-826 
energy saving options, 820 
energy saving options, 
selecting, 82 1 
R.\M disk, 825 
reconditioning batteries, 

826 

screen dimming, 820, 824 
Sleep mode, 820 
spinning down hard drive, 

820, 824-825 

Contents menu 
(SimpleText), 414 

contextual menus, 67-68 
add-ons, 7 1 
adding items, 68, 70 
applications, 68 
commands, 658 
desktop, 69 
displaying, 68-69 
extension, 69 



files, 70 
icon, 69 

Items folder, 69, 339 
over\dew, 8 
Web searching, 656 
w'indows, 70 

control devices, 425 

control panels, 347 
ACTION Utilities, 265 
Appearance, 292 

creating and saving desktop 
themes, 315 

enstotnizing fonts, 304- 305 
selecting desktop themes, 

313, 315 

setting appearance, 303 
setting highlight color, 303 
setting soujjd effects, 307 
Apple menu, 126-127 
Apple Menu Items, 128 
Apple Menu Options, 126 
AppleScripts, 399 
ApjdeTalk, 459 
ATM, 152 

ColorSync, 181, 445 
ColorSjmc System Profile, 
181 

Configuration Manager, 

517 

conflicts with extensions, 
759-761 

Control Strip, 144, 147 
DialAssist, 453-455, 517 
disabling and enabling, 350, 
352-353 
Energ>-, 83 
Energy Saver, 108 
PowerBooks, SI 8, 820 
Scheduled Staitup if 
Shutdown, 109, 396-391 
extensions, compared, 347 
Extensions Manager. See 
Ex te nsi on s Ma na ge r 
File Exchange, 500 
File Sharing, 467-468, 478 
Finder, 80 
folder, 339 
getting information, 

355-357 
Infrared, 836 



Items, 128 
Keyboard, 369-370, 

428-429 

Memor\' (PovverBooks), 819 
Modem, 453-454, 5 1 8 
Monitors & Sound, 440 
adjitst 'mg audio parame- 
tcrSy S06-S07 
7//onitor settifigs, 166, 169 
setting ahn sounds, 308 
Mouse, 428 
Numbcrs305 
overv'iew, 15 

QuickTime Settings, 192, 
220 

Remote Access, 518, 540 
Speech, 312 
TCP/IP, 519 
third-part)s 348 
turning off, 730, 731 
Users & Groups, 474 
windows, 38 

Control Panels folders, 339 

Control Strip, 144 
audio CDs, 146 
Balloon Help, 146 
CDStrip, 220 
collapsing and expanding, 
145 

color depth, 145 
control panel, 144, 147 
extension, 144 
modules 

deleting, 148 
finding, 148, 150 
installing, 149 
?noving, 147 

Modules folder, 144, 148, 
339 

Modules Web sites, 149 
over\iew, 16 

PowerBook modules, 819, 
826 

battay monitor, 826 
energy settings, 827 
bard drive spin dcrwn, 827 
Media Bay, 827 
video miiToring, 827 
Preferences file, 144 
resizing and moving, 
146-147 
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cookies (Web), 655 

Copy Graph command (Edit 
menu, Graphing 
Calculator), 134 

copyright Web information, 
270 

correcting 

conflicting software 
pn^blems, 761 
generic icon problems, 767 
hardware problems, 

768-769 

lost date and time problems, 
767-768 

CrasliGuard feature 
(Norton Utilities), 758 

creator files, 7 1 6 

Creator columns, 358 

crossover cable, 458 

CRT (Cathode Ray Tube), 
438 

current configuration 
infonnation (Mac), 788 
Mac (itself), 790 
manual, 789 
online resources, 789 
receipt and invoice, 788-789 

custom icons, 299, 301-302 

custom install (Mac OS 8.5), 
810, 812-815 

Custom Installation and 
Removal dialog box, 812 

Custom Setup dialog box, 

116 

custom \iews (folder 
windows), 54-56 

customizing 

Apple menu, 127 
Conflict Catcher, 365 
desktop, 293 
fonts (desktop), 304-305 
Mac, 19-20 

modem dialing settings, 
454-455 
mouse, 428 



cutting and pasting, 267 

Cyberian Outpost Web site, 
624 

p 

Dantz Retrospect, 739 
Dantz Web site, 697 
data forks, 373, 715 

data storage, 113. See also 
hard drives 

date and time, See clock 

debugging (MacsBug), 344. 
See also troubleshooting 

Define Mail Rule dialog box, 
579 

defining sets 

Conflict Catcher, 361-362, 
365 

Extensions Manager, 
353-354 

defragmenting drives, 
725-727 

Delete Note command (File 
menu. Note Pad), 136 

Deleted messages folder 
(Outlook Express), 578 

deleting 

Apple menu items, 129-130 
control panels, 73 1 
Control Strip modules, 148 
email, 560 
extensions, 731 
fonts, 159 

locked Trash items, 108 
Note Pad notes, 136 
software, 253-255 

desktop, 81 

clippings, 270-271 
contextual menu, 69 
customizing, 293 
fonts, 304-305 
highlight color, 179-180 
over\'iew, 5 
patterns, 294-297 
pictures, 297-300, 302 
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printing, 442 
size, 168 
themes, 313, 315 
watching TWniovies 

desktop database, 716-719, 
767 

DialAssist control panel, 
454-455, 517 

dialing settings (modems), 
454-455 

dialog boxes, 37 

About This Computer, 241, 
243,321 

Add Mapping, 501 
alert window comparison, 
37 

Apple System Profiler, 324 
Change Mapping, 500 
Configuration Information, 
527 

Conflict Catcher’s Create 
Set, 361 

Connect to, 120, 361,480, 
482 

Custom Installation and 
Removal, 812 
Custom Setup, 1 1 6 
Define Mail Rule, 579 
Domain Name Serv'ers, 528 
Erase Disk, 491 
Features Installation, 814 
Find, 89,91-92, 581 
Find by Content, 93 
Index, 93 
Info, 611,613 
Initialize, 116 
Internet Explorer 
Preferences, 617 
Microsoft Word 98 
Customize, 379 
Modem Settings, 526 
Navigation Sendees, 18, 
101,263,265 

Navigation Services Choose 
a File, 101 

New Account, 582, 667 
New Group, 476 
New User, 474 
offline, 637 



Open and Save, 265-266 
Open File, 261 
Open Internet Address, 606 
Outlook Express 
Preferences, 557 
Perform Clean Installation, 
811 

Preferences, 102 
Print, 389, 442-444 
QuicKeys, 391 
QuicKeys Editor, 390 
QuicKeys Re|)eat 
Extension, 391 
QuicKeys Sequence Editor, 
389-390, 393 
Remote Access, 522 
Search Internet, 95 
Select a Folder, 535 
Select Destination, 815-816 
Sen'er Options, 1 06 
Share Directories, 495 
Shared Directoiy, 496 
standard, 261-263 
User, 494 

Users & Groups, 494 
View Options, 55 
Views Preferences, 53 
digests, 585 
digital audio, 196 

digital cameras, 434 
advantages, 434-435 
resolution, 163, 171 

Digital color Meter, 181 
digital images, 197 

Digital Versatile Disc (D\T)) 
drives, 234, 692, 798 

digital \ddeo, 196 
digital video cameras, 435 

Digital Video Disc (DVT)), 
234, 692, 798 

digitizing/video input board, 
228-229 

dimming PowerBook 
screens, 820, 824 



disabling 

Balloon Help, 286 
control panels, 350, 

730-731 

extensions, 350, 730-731 
fonts, 159 

images (Internet), 657 
items, 352-353, 358 
system files, 350, 360 

Disinfectant (anti-virus 
application), 708-709 

disk cache, 325-326 

disk drives, 769, 795-796. 

See also hard drives 

Disk First Aid, 103, 719-721 

disk infonnation (windows), 
40 

disks 

alternate startup, 807 
backup, 693, 740-741, 
771-772 
blocks, 724 
checking 

Disk Fiiyt Aid, 719-721 
Norton Utilities for 
Miicintosb, 722-724 
defragmentation, 725 
ejecting, 73 
erasing, 74 
fragmentation, 725 
maintenance applications, 
719, 721 
PCs, 490-491 
problems, 721, 723 
RAM, 332 

abating, 332-333 
Power Books, 825 
setting as Internet Explorer 
cache location, 660 
Web searching, 659 
shared volumes, 120-121 
startup, 1 14, 740-741 

display. See monitor 

Distiller, 445 

DNS (Domain Name 
Serv^er), 521, 524 
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document windows, 36, 
45-46 

documents 

electronic 

HTML files. 447 
PDF files, 445-447 
general information, 86 
Get Info command, 84 
opening, 127, 268 
prc\iewing i>efore printing, 
443 

*Iext-to-Speech, 4 1 4-4 1 6 

domain name 
Internet, 521 
URLs, 599 

Domain Name Serv’ers 
dialog box, 528 

dot pitch (monitors), 439 

dots per inch (dpi), 165 

downloading 

Internet files, 648-649 
QuickTime movies, 202 
RealPlayer, 651-652 

Downloads folder, 647-648 

dpi (dots per inch), 165 

Drafts folder (Outlook 
Express), 551, 578 

drag-and-drop 

between applications, 268 
launching applications, 
256-257 

unstuffing compressed files, 
257 

Drive Setup 
Guide, 115-116 
initializing and partitioning 
hard drives, 115-118 
mounting volumes, 119-121 
non-Apple drives, 1 15 

drives 
AV, 230 
CD-R, 796 
C:D-RW, 796 
cleaning up, 728-729 
defragmenting, 726-727 
disk, 769, 795-796 
DVT), 234 



email (electronic mail) 



hard, 112 

nccess time, 794 
as backup hardware, 
692-693 
buses, 794 
connect hig, 1 14 
Drive Setup, 115-1 1 (S' 
external, 794 
IDE (Integrated Drive 
Electronics), 112 
initializing, 1 14-1 1 iS 
installing, 114 
internal, 794 
overview, 12 
panitioningl 14-1 IS 
PowerBooks, 820, 

824-825, 827 
SCSI (Small Computei' 
Serial Intel face), 

112-113 
size, 794 
size, 115 
speed, 794 

thermal recallilrration, 794 
upgrading, 793-79 5 
initializing, 112 
mounting, 1 12, 384, 
392-394 
non-Apple, 1 1 5 
optimizing, 725-727 
partitioning, 113, 115 
removable disk, 795-796 
removable media, 13, 
795-796 

SCSI (Small Computer 
Serial Interface), 834-835 
tape, 796 

USB (Universal Serial Bus), 
113 

volumes, 112-113, 119 

DropStulif, 590-591 

Duplicate Set button 
(Extensions Manager), 359 

DVD (Digital Versatile 
Discs) drives, 234, 692, 798 

DVD Movie Source Web 
site, 625 

dye-sublimation printers, 

441 

dynamic data, 190 
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easy install (Mac OS 8.5), 
810-812 

Edit menu 

applications, 81, 260 
Finder 

Paste, 138 
Preferejjces, 102 
Show Clipboard, 338 
Graphing Calculator 
commands, 134 
Outlook Express 
commands, 552, 557 

editing 

file information, 364 
QuickTime mories, 207, 
209 

sets, 365 

tracks (QuickTime movies), 

210,212 

user accounts and groups, 
476 

Eject Disk command 
(Special menu), 73 

ejecting disks, 73 

electronic documents 
HTML files, 447 
PDF files, 445-447 

email (electronic mail), 510, 
544-545. See also Outlook 
Express 
accounts 

canceled, 565 
Intei'net configimition 
information, 521 
Outlook Expj'ess, 551 
addresses, 545-546 
% symbol, 545 
bad, 565 
finding, 546 
Internet configuration 
information, 521, 525 
location type, 545 
mailbox location, 545 
tnultiple, 558 
useiiuwie, 545 
advantages, 5 1 1 
applications, 548-550 
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email (electronic mail) 



attachments, 492, 588, 594 
receivings 592-593 
saving upon receipts 
sendings 5S8-589 
vicivings 591 
bounced, 564-566 
contacts (address book), 
566-567 

default format, 575 
filters, 579-580 
formatting, 558 
headers, 546-547 
host address, 521 
HTML messages, 575-576 
leaving (on serv^ers), 560 
mailing lists, 544, 585-586 
messages 

bodys 546-541 
Cc blocks 547 
ara tings 554-556 
date sents 547 
deletings 560 
fonnatting, 558 
Front blocks 547 
headerSs 546-547 
readings 559-560 
reply ings 557, 563 
sendings 555-55i5, 587 
signatureSs 545, 54cV 
Stdf/ect blocks 547 
To blocks 547 

multiple accounts, 582-584 
over\de\v, 27 
passwords, 521 
plain text messages, 575 
private mailing lists, 584, 
586-587 

protocols, 576-577 
public mailing lists, 584-585 
quoting, 561-563 
searching, 581 
transferring files, 466, 491 
\iruses, 704 

Emailcr, 548 

emergenty disk, 771-772 

Empty Trash command 
(Special menu), 73, 108 

emptying Trash, 73, 108 



enabling 

control panels, 350 
extensions, 350 
installed items, 359 
items, 353, 358 
QuickTime plug-in, 650 
SafeZone feature, 708 
sets, 362 

Speakable Items, 411-412 
startup items, 359 
system files, 350, 361 

encoding, 588, 492 

energy 

Pow'crBooks 

advanced savinfr optionSs 
822-823 

Control Strip settings, 827 
saving optionSs 820-82 / 
supply, 818 
saving, 108-109 

Energ}' control panel, 83 

Energy^ Saver control panel, 
108 

PowerBooks, 818, 820 
startup and shutdown times, 
396-397 

Equation menu (Graphing 
Calcualtor) commands, 
133-134 

Erase Disk command 
(Special menu), 74, 491 

Erase Disk dialog hox, 491 
erasing disks, 74 

error sounds. See alert 
sounds 

Ethernet, 458, 493 
Eudora Lite, 549 
Eudora Lite Web site, 549 
Eudora Pro, 549 
Exchange (QuickTime), 198 
Excite Web site, 644 

Expansion triangle 
(AppleCD Audio Player), 
222 

Explorer bar, 614-615, 646 



extensions, 347 

application support, 348 
conflicts with control 
panels, 759-761 
control panels, compared, 
347 

ColorSymc, 182 
Control Strip, 144 
disabling and enabling, 350, 
352-353 
Finder, 80 

getting information, 
355-357 

hardware drivers, 348 
Internet Access, 519 
Internet Config, 519 
Open Transport, 5 1 9 
PC files, 498-499, 501 
QuickTime, 192 
Startup (A\T),231 
System software, 348 
technology’ enablers, 348 
third-party, 348 
turning off, 730-731 

Extensions folders, 339 

Extensions Manager, 
350-351,731 
Creator columns, 358 
Duplicate Set button, 359 
finding 

control panel and extension 
conflicts, 759-761 
software problems, 

760-761 

installed items, 359 
items 

disablingr and etiablin^, 
352-353, 358 
getthig information, 
355-357 

opening, 352-353 
Package column, 352 
Revert button, 359 
sets, 353-355 
startup items, 359 
text list (System Folder 
contents), 357 
Tyq^e columns, 358 
window, 352, 357 
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external drives 
hard drives, 794 
mounting volumes, 1 19 
PowerBooks, 82 1 
USB (Universal Serial Bus) 
drives, 113 

external modems, 452 

Extras folder (ColorS}Tic), 
182 

F 



faceless/voiceless communi- 
cation, 568 

Favorites command (Apple 
menu), 100 

Favorites folder, 15, 99 
accessing, 101 
files, 100 
folders, 100 
Internet 

hroavsing^ 606 -60S 
displaying^ 610 
Info dialog box^ 61 f 61 S 
organizing^ 609-61 1 
xubsmbingy 633-634 
Home page, 618-619 
items, 100 
System Folder, 340 

Features Installation dialog 
box, 814 

File Exchange 

configuring, 500-502 
control panel, 500 
translation preferences, 
484-485 

file folders (AppleGuide), 

281 

File menu, 81 

applications, 258-259 
Finder 

Find, 89, 91-92, 484, 128 
Put Av}ay command, 73 
Note Pad commands, 136 
Stickies commands, 140 

file name extensions Web 
site, 499 

file server, 464 



File Sharing 
access, 476-478 
activity, 478-479 
configuring, 468-469 
control panel, 468, 478 
Mac OS Sctii|) Assistant, 

467 

security s}^stem, 473 
user accounts, 474-476 
user groups, 476 

File SjTichronization utility, 
830-832 

File Transfer Protocol 
(FFP), 466, 513, 599 

files, 715 
adding, 703 
aliases, 98 

attaching (email), 594 
comments, 48 
compressing, 492, 589-591 
data (Flelp Center), 278 
data forks, 715 
dates, 48 

decoding and encoding, 588 
downloading (Internet), 
648-649 
finding, 88 

ACTION Files, 266 
aliases (belong to), 98 
attributes, 89-91 
content, 92-94 
Find by Content featucr, 

88 * 

Find File feature, 88 
Find Similar Files, 94 
name and similarity, 

91-92 

searches, saving, 91 
infected, 702, 704 
information 
editing, 364 
General Infnination 
command, 83 
labels, 48 

Macs, PCs, compared, 
497-498 
moving between 
PowerBooks and xVIacs, 
830-832 



opening 

ACTION Files, 266 
Favorites folder, 1 00 
Launcher, 48 
order, 365 
PCs 

extensions, 498-499 
Macs, compared, 497-498 
ope7jing, 499 
running, 502-503 
sharing, 25, 494-497 
transfetring to Macs, 490 
PDF, 445-447 
QuickTime formats, 192, 

196 

ReadMe software, 239 
resource forks, 715 
service code, 599 
sharing, 483-484 
access, 476-478 
activity, 478-479 
changing, 483 
File Sharing control panel, 
468, 478 
generic icons, 484 
Mac OS Setup Assistant, 
467 

Network Browser, 481-482 
other Macs, 464 
overview, 24 
privileges levels, 469 
security system, 473 
setting up, 468-469 
user accounts, 474-476 
user categories, 469-470 
user groups, 476 
size 

calculating, 54 
hnages, 170 
viewing, 48 

synchronizing, 830-832 
transferring 

email, 466, 491 
netnun^k, 467 
other Macs, 464, 466 
sneakernet, 466 
Web/LTP, 466 
ty’pe and creator, 48, 716 
uncompressing, 72, 257, 
589-590 
versions, 49 
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Find (Apple menu) 



Find (Apple menu), 15 
Find by Content dialog box, 

93 

Find by Content feature, 88 

Find command (File menu), 
89, 91-92, 484, 728 

Find dialog box, 89, 91-92, 
581 

Find File feature, 88 

Find Similar Files command, 

94 

Finder, 80-81 

Application menu, 82 
clock, 82, 104 

configuringy 1 04- 1 05 y 107 
co rrecting dateSy 161-768 
Netivork Time SoT'ery 
106-101 
testingy 101 

Edit menu, 8 1 
Energ}^ control panel, 83 
File menu, 81 
Find command (Sherlock), 
643 

hinctionality, 80 
menus, 72 
Appky 12 
AppIiaitioHy 75-77 
Helpy 82 

Sped illy 13-14 
over\^iew, 11-12 
preferences, 102-103 
Special menu, 81 
tools, 82 

Trash, 82, 107-108 
View menu, 8 1 
window preferences, 42-44 

Finder file (System Folder), 
340 

finding 

control panel and extension 
conflicts, 759-761 
Control Strip modules, 148, 
150 

email addresses, 546 
files, 88 

ACTION Filesy 266 
aliases (belong to)y 98 



atti'ibutesy 89-91 

con ten ty 92-94 

Find by Content featia\\ 

88 ' 

Find File featim\ 88 
Find Similar Files 
commandy 94 
name and similarityy 
91-92 

searcheSy savingy 91 
help 

AppleGiiidCy 284 
Balloon Helpy 286 
Help CenteVy 218-280 
Internet Ser\dce Providers, 
531-532 

newsgroups, 666 
software problems 

Conflict CatchiTy 163-165 
Kxtensions ManageVy 
160-161 

software upgrade informa- 
tion, 777-778 
special characters, 135 

firewalls (proxy server), 524 
FireWire, 114, 427 
fixed drives. See hard drives 
flames, 665 
floating menus, 67 
floating toolbars, 67 
floating windows, 43 
floppy disks, 693 
folders 

adding, Apple menu, 125 
Apple menu, 125, 130 
Apple Menu Items, 125 
AppleScripts, 399-400 
ColorSync Extras, 1 82 
ColorS)mc Profiles, 182 
("ontrol Strip Modules, 144, 
148 

Downloads, 647-648 
expanding, 50 
Favorites, 99, 100 
Fonts, 153 

Get Info command, 84 
Help, 278 

icons (windows), 40 



information, 83 
Items, 130 
Modem Scripts, 519 
opening, 100 
Oudook Express, 551, 
577-578 
overview, 6 

Recent Items, 125, 127-128 
sharing, 470-472 
accessy 416-418 
info nn at ion y 81 
Nerd'ork B rowset; 481-482 
privileges levelSy 469 
user cat egorieSy 469-410 
size, 54 

Speakable Items, 410 
spring-loaded, 8, 61 
Startup Items, 397 
sjmehronizing, 831-832 
System. Sec System folder 

folder window s, 36, 45 
features, 62-64 
icons, 45 
management, 45 
views, 45 

Button y 45y41 
custom vhnvSy 54-56 
hierarchical vieivSy 56-57 
Icotiy 45-41 
Listy 45y 41-52 
frreferenceSy settingy 52-53 
Standard ViewSy 53-54 

fonts, 135, 152 
adding, 158-159 
changing, 158-159 
Control Strip control panel, 
147 

defaults, 159 
deleting, 159 
desktop, 304-305 
folder, 153, 340 
installing, 158-159 
menus, 304-305 
overview, 16 

PostwScript, 153, 156-158 
screen, 152, 155-156, 158 
smoothing (anti-aliasine:), 
305 

suitcases, 153-154 
TrueTv^e, 153, 157-158 
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Hide command (Application menu) 



force quit, 273 
forks (files), 373, 715 

forums (CompuSen^e). See 
newsgroups 

fragmentation, 725 

frame rate (movies), 177, 196 

freezes, 756-758 

FTP (File Transfer 
Protocol), 466, 513, 599 

full backup, 685 
full color, 174 

Functions menu commands, 
119 

G 



General Information 
command, 83 

generic icons, 766-767 

Get Info command, 83-84 
applications, 84-86 
documents, 84, 86 
folders, 84, 87 
subcommands, 83 
Trash, 85 
volumes, 84 

Graphing Calculator, 132 
axes, 135 
demos, 134 
graphs, 133-134 
help, 134 

keypad window, 133 
opening, 133 
panes, 135 

Graphing Calculator Help 
command (Help menu), 
134 

graphs (Graphing 
Calculator), 133-134 

grayscale printing, 442 

H 

hangs, 348, 756 

hard drives, 112 

access time, 794 
as backup harchvare, 
692-693 



buses, 794 
connecting, 1 14 
external, 794 
IDE (Integrated Drive 
Electronics), 112 
initializing 

cautions^ lN-115 
Drive Set up, 115-118 
installing, 114 
internal, 794 
overview^, 12 
partitioning 

cautious, 114-115 
Drive Setup, 115-118 
size, 115 

Pow'erBooks, 820, 824-825 
SCSI (Small Computer 
Serial Interlace), 112-113 
size, 794 
speed, 794 
spinning down 
(Pow^rBooks), 827 
thermal recall bra tion, 794 
upgrading, 793-795 

hardware 

AVP requirements, 228-230 
hacking up (tools), 686 
Couipact Disc-Recordable 
(CD-R) drives, 691-692, 
196 

Compact Disc-Rewritable 
(CD-RIV) drives, 
691-692, 796 
floppy disks, 693 
hard drives, 692-693 
removable media drives, 
690-691 

tape drives, 689-690 
drivers, 348 
failures, 749 
maintenance, 732-733 
overview, 22-23 
problems 

bwii-in, 768 
coirectiug, 768-769 
disk drives, 769 
installatious, 770 
SCSI ID amjlict, 769 
symptoms, 768 
wear out, 768 



software requirements, 
244-245 

upgrades, 787, 799-801 
headers (email), 546-547 
help 

AppleGuide, 280-281, 284 
coacimiarks, 283 
file folders, 281 
index vtodc, 282 
modes, 281-282 
search mode, 282 
topic mode, 282 
under lining, 283 
windows, 284 
Assistants, 286-287 
Balloon Help, 146, 285-286 
getting 

AppleGuide, 284 
Balloon Help, 286 
Help Center, 278-280 
Graphing Calculator, 1 34 

Help Center, 276 
capabilities, 277 
data files, 278 
getting help, 278-280 
Help folder, 278 
Help \^ewcr, 278 
overview, 18 
quitting, 280 

Help Center command 
(Help menu), 278 

Help folder, 278, 340 

Help menu commands, 82, 
278, 286 

Help menu commands 
(Graphing Calculator), 134 
Help Viewer, 278 

helper applications 
configuring, 653-654 
plug-ins, compared, 65 1 
RealPlayer, 651-652 

Hertz (Hz), 168 
HFS (Hierarchical File 
Structure), 113 
Hide command (Application 
menu), 76 
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Hide CurrentApplication command (Application menu) 



Hide CurrentApplication 
command (Application 
menu), 76 

Hierarchical File Structure. 
SeeUrS, 113 

highlight color (desktop 
items), 179-180, 302-303 

History' list (Internet 
Explorer), 622 

Home page, 617-619 

hot keys, 147 

HotBot, 644-645 

HotBot Web site, 644 

HSB (Hue Saturation 
Brightness) color space, 
174 

HTML (Hyj)erText Markup 
Language), 447, 575, 628 
code, 628 

email, 551, 575-576 
Picker (Color Picker), 1 79 

http (HyperText Transfer 
Protocol), 599, 614 

Hue Saturation Brightness 
color space (HSB), 174 

hypertext, 604 

HyperText Markup 
Language. See HTML 

HyperText Transfer 
Protocol (littp), 599, 614 

Hz (Hertz), 168 

I 



Icon view (folder windows), 
45-47 

icons 

battery (PowerBooks), 819 
changing, 300-301 
contextual menus, 69 
copying and pasting, 
300-301 

custom, 299, 301-302 
folders, 45 
generic, 766-767 
pop-up windows, 58, 60 



IDE (Integrated Drive 
Electronics) drives, 112, 
114, 426 

images, 162, 169 

applications, 171, 184-186 
bit depth (colors), 176 
bitmap, 184-186 
colors 

/mitchingy IS 3-1 S4 
pnlettcs^ 116 
creating, 165-166 
desktop pictures, 297-300, 
302 

digital, 197 
dithering, 175 
editors, 171 

higher/lower pixel-to-inch 
ratio, 171 
resolution 
hrowsersy 111 
deuiilsy 169 
tietcnnwhig, 1 10 
display 'ni{T mi monitors^ 
111 

flic size, 110 
graphics applications, 111 
image editors. 111 
imaging devices, 1 12 
layout applications, III 
managing, 165 
measuring, 169 
printing, 112 
slide show, 216,218-219 
still, 232 

viewing, 203-204 
Web, 657 

IMAP (Internet Message 
Access Protocol), 576-577, 
551, 559 

Inbox (Outlook Express), 
551, 577 

incremental backup, 685 

Index dialog box, 93 

index mode (ApplcGuide), 
282 

indexing volumes, 93-94 

infected files, 702, 704 

Info dialog box, 611, 613 



information sources, 741, 
755-756 

Infoseek Web site, 644 
Infrared control panel, 836 

Infrared nenvorking 
(PowerBooks), 835, 
835-836 

initialization strings, 453 
Initialize dialog box, 116 

initializing 
drives, 1 1 2 
hard drives 

cautions, 114-115 
Drive Setup, 115-118 

inkjet printers, 441 
inline caches, 323-324 

Installer (Mac OS 8.5), 
809-810 

clean install, 810, 812-815 
system components, 
815-816 
updating, 8 1 5 

installer applications, 247 
Custom, 249-250 
deleting software, 254 
Easy, 248-249 
Minimal, 250 
running, 247-248 
Typical, 250 

installing 

contextual menu add-ons, 
71 

Control Strip modules, 149 
DropSuiff, 590-591 
fonts, 158-159 
hard drives, 1 14 
Mac OS 8.5 

clean install, 810 
custom install, 810, 
812-815 

easy install, 810-812 
over existing operating 
system, 809 
Poava-Book, 801 
updatimr System Folder, 
815 
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Netscape Navigator, 513, 
601 

plug-ins, 65 1 
printer drivers, 443-444 
RealPlayer, 65 1 -652 
software 

disk space rcquircmejits, 
242-243 

hardivare requirements, 
244-245 

RAM requirements, 
241-242 

troubleshooting, hardware 
problems, 770 

Integrated Drive Electronics 
drives (IDE), 112, 114,426 

Integrated Services Digital 
Network (ISDN), 456 

interfaces, 424 

ADD (Apple Desktop Bus), 
424-425 
bus, 426 
Firewire, 427 
IDE (Integrated Drive 
Electronics), 426 
RCA jacks, 427 
S-video, 427 
SCSI (Small Computer 
Serial Interface), 426 
serial ports, 425 
sound input, 427 
USB (Universal Serial Bus), 
426-427 

internal hard drives, 794 

internal modems, 452 

Internet. See also Web sites; 
Web pages 
account, 516, 539 
applets Gava), 63 1 
application, 518 
auto connections, 555 
browsing, 88, 95-96, 
605-60^8 
configuring 

finishing, 5 34-5 3 S 
infoiination, 521-525 
connecting, 519-520, 539 
account, 539 
components, 511-519 



existing account, 526-530 
Intetiiet Setup Assistant, 
510 

Open Trauspon PPP, 516 
sojhvare, 516 
7vithout an account, 533 
default search site, 646 
disconnecting, 539 
downloading 
files, 648-649 
QuickTime movies, 202 
email. See email 
etiquette, 568-570 
favorites. See favorites lolder 
FFP, 513 
Images, 657 

Mac current configuration 
information, 789 
metasearch engines, 644 
netw'ork connection 
configuring, 520-523 
Macs and PCs, 492 
newsgroups, 5 1 1 
non-regulation, 514 
openimj new window, 
658-6^59 
overview, 26-28 
reloading preferences, 
553-554 
searching, 640 

accelerating, 656-660 
HotBot, 644-645 
Search tab (Explorer bar), 
646 

Yahoo!, 641, 643 
security, 654-655 
Sendee Providers, 515, 
531-532 
settings, 742 

system requirements, 514 
transferring files, 466 
troubleshooting, 540-542 
^^ihoo!, 640 

Internet Access (Apple 
menu), 15 

Internet Access extension, 
519 

Internet Config extension, 
518-519 



Internet Setup Assistant 

Internet Connection Wizard, 
530-531, 533 

Internet Editor Assitant. 

See Internet Setup 
Assistant 

Internet Explorer, 601 
Address bar, 614 
Cache, 629-630, 660 
downloading files, 648-649 
Explorer bar, 614-615 
helper applications, 653-654 
Histoiy list, 622 
Home page, 617-619 
Java, 632 
menu bar, 616 
plug-ins, 649, 65 1 
Preferences dialog box, 617 
QuickTime plug-in, 650 
security infonnation, 615, 
654-655 

Setup Assistant, 286, 510, 
517 

Internet connection, 
526-530, 533 
modems, 453 
network Internet connec- 
tion, 522-523 
status display area, 615 
subscribing (Web sites), 633 
subscription preferences, 
636 

tool bar, 613-614 
updating, 660 

Web pages display, 620-621 

Web site, 660 

window display, 619-620 

Internet Explorer 4.01, 513 

Internet Message Access 
Protocol (liVIAP), 576-577, 
551, 559 

Internet search feature, 88, 
95-96 

Internet Search Sites folder, 
340 

Internet Setup Assistant, 
286, 510, 517 
Internet connection, 
526-530, 533 
modems, 453 
network Internet connec- 
tion, 522-523 
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intranet 



intranet, 450 

IP (Internet Protocol) 
address, 521, 524 

ISDN (Integrated Services 
Digital Network), 456 

ISPs (Internet Service 
Providers), 515, 531-532 

J-K 



Java, 630 
applets, 63 1 
Internet Explorer, 632 
virtual machine, 63 1 

Jaz drives, 690 
joysticks, 43 1 
Key Caps, 135 
keyboard 

configuring, 369-370, 
428-429 

control panel, 369-370, 
428-429 

Power key, 74, 37 1 
scroll keys, 41 

keyboard shortcuts, 368, 378 
adding (applications), 381, 
383 ^ 

AppleCD Audio Player, 223 
creating, 372-373 
appUattiom, 37 S 
applied t ions tools, 368 
keyboard/tmicro utility, 
383-384 

tmuTos, QuicKtys, 

381-391 

Miirosoft Word 98, 
379-380 

QuicKcys, 368, 384-386 
Reslulit, 368, 375-377 
predefined, 370-372 

keypad window (Graphing 
Calculator), 133 

L 

labels 

audio CDs, 225-227 
files, 48, 51-52 



L/VN (Local-Area Network), 
515 

laser fonts, 153, 156, 
157-158 

laser printers, 441 
Laser Writer driver, 443 
Launcher, 48, 103, 341 
Launcher Items folder, 341 
launching. See also oj)ening 
AppleScripts, 401 
applications, 48, 255-257 
Calculator, 132 
Chooser, 131 
Configuration Manager 
(Outlook Express), 552 
Conflict Catcher, 360, 762 
control panels, 126-127 
Control Strip, 147 
Control StripModules 
folder, 148 

Drive Setup Guide, 1 16 
Extensions Manager, 
352-353 

Graphing Calculator, 133 
items at shutdown and 
startup, 397-398 
Key Caps, 135 
Launcher, 103 
Mac, 109, 396-397 
Note Pad, 136 
Outlook Express 
Preferences dialog hox, 
557 

PC files, 499 
recent documents, 127 
Scrapbook, 137 
Simple Finder, 103 

LCD (Liquid Crj^stal 
Display), 438 

links, 605 

Liquid Crystal Display 
(LCD), 438 

list information (window's), 
41 



List view' (folder windows), 
45,47 

columns, 48-50 
expanding folders, 50 
labels, 51-52 
sorting lists, 51 

loc newsgroup category, 664 

local access providers Web 
site, 533 

local Web, 465, 486 

Local-Area Network (LAN), 
515 

LocalTiilk, 493 

Location Manager 
(PovverBooks), 828-830 

lost preferences, 767 

low-level formatting, 118 

lurking, 665 

Lycos Web site, 644 

M 

Mac Central Web site, 756 

Mac EvangeList mailing list 
Web site, 624 

Mac magazines, 756, 778 

Mac OS 

major upgrades, 783 
minor upgrades, 781, 783 
versions, 243 

Mac OS 8.5 CD, 808 

Mac OS Extended 
(partition), 118 

Mac OS Runtime for Java 
(MRJ), 631 

Mac OS Setup Assistant, 
286-287, 467 

Mac OS Stanadard 
(partition), 118 

Mac Resource Page Web 
site, 756 

Mac tool kit, 735 
configuration report, 
735-738 

software tools, 739-740 
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MacAddict magazine Web 
site, 623, 778 

MacCentral Online Web 
site, 624 

MacHoine magazine Web 
site, 623 

Macmillan Computer 
Publishing Web site, 624 

macros, 383 
creating 

QuicKeys, 3S4, 388-3S9 
Tcxt-to-Speei'hy 41 6-4 1 9 
keyboard shortcuts, 387-391 
naming, 390 
positioning, 394 
sequence control, 390-391 
testing, 390 
viruses, 703, 708 

Macs 

configuring, 287 
current configuration 
information, 788-790 
customizing, 19-20 
maintenance, 30-32 
restarting, 74 
startup sound, 214-2 1 5 
shutting down, 74 

iMacsBug, 344 

MacTCP DNR file, 341 

MacTCP information, 
807-808 

Mac\vorld magazine W^eb 
site, 623 

iVIail rules (Outlook 
Express), 581 

mailing lists, 544, 585 
digests, 585 
moderated, 586 
newsgroups, compared, 662 
posting messages, 586 
private, 584, 586-587 
public, 584-585 
soft\vare upgrade informa- 
tion, 777-778 
unmodcrated, 586 

mailto, 599 



maintenance 

applications, 719 
hardware, 732-733 
Mac, 30-32, 247 

mappings, 500-501 

Media Bay (PowerBook 
Control Strip), 827 

Media Keys (QuickTime), 
198 

memory (RAAI), 240, 
318-320 
allocation 

mljustingy 328-329 
itpplicatiom, 320y 328 
assessing, 321-322 
amount, 321-322 
available, 349 
awareness, 322-323 
command, 83 
control panel 
(PowerBooks), 819 
disk, 332-333 
PowerBooks, 82 S 
setting as^ 660 
IVeb search ingy 659 
increasing, 330-33 1 
managing, 326-328 
over\dew, 20 
Parameter, 320, 767-768 
physical, 3 1 8 
plug-ins, 242 
softw^are requirements, 
240-242 

substitues, 330-532 
upgrading, 333-334, 791 
virtual, 318, 330-331 

menu bar (Internet 
Explorer), 616 

menus 

Apple, 72, 81, 124-125 
adding aliases, 1 30 
adding folders, 125 
AppleScript (adding items), 
129 

Calailator, 132 
CkoostT, 130-131 
con trol panels, 126-127 
customizing, 127 
deleting, items, 129-130 



messages (email) 

foldets, 125, 130 
Graphing Calculator, 
132-135 

Itetns contivl panel, 128 
Items folder, 125 
items, 14-16 
Jigsaw Puzzle, 140 
Key Caps, 135 
Note Pad, 136 
Options control panel, 126 
organizing, 129-130 
overvietv, 13 
recent docianents, 127 
Recent Itetns folders, 125, 
127-128 
reordering, 130 
Scrapbook, 136-139 
Stickles, 139-140 
volumes, 130 
Application, 9-10, 75-77 
contextual, 67-68 
add-ons, 71 
adding items, 68, 70 
applications, 68 
desktop, 69 
displaying, 68-69 
extension, 69 
files, 70 
icon, 69 
itetns folder, 69 
overview, 8 
Web seaixhing, 656 
windows, 70 
Edit, 81 
File, 81 
Finder, 72, 82 
fonts, 304-305 
Help, 82 
pop-up, 66 
pop-up windows, 58 
pull-down, 66 
Special, 73-74, 81 
sticky, 68 
tear-off, 67 
unique, 67 
View, 81 

messages (email) 
body, 546-547 
Cc block, 547 
creating, 554-556 
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messages (email) 



date sent, 547 
deleting, 560 
formatting, 558 
FVoin block, 547 
headers, 546-547 
reading, 559-560 
replying, 561, 563 
sending, 556-558, 587 
signatures, 546, 548 
Subject block, 547 
To block, 547 

metasearch engines, 644 
microphones, 410, 431 

iVIicrosoft Office 98 for 
Macintosh, 248 

Microsoft Virtual Machine, 
631 

Microsoft Web site, 708 
Microsoft Word 98, 379-380 

Microsoft Word 98 
Customize dialog box, 379 
Miramar Web site, 1 2 1 
modal windows, 41 

modems, 450 
56K, 451 

ADSL (Asymmetric Digital 
Subscriber Line), 457 
cable, 456 
combo, 452 
configuring, 453-454 
connecting, 452 
control panel, 453, 518 
dialing settings, 454-455 
external, 452 
faster data transmission, 
456-457 

initialization strings, 453 
internal, 452 

ISDN (Integrated Services 
Digital Nenvork), 456 
PC Card, 452 
PowerBooks, 452 
problems, 541 
Scripts folder, 519 
Settings dialog box, 526 
sound, 538 



speed, 450-451, 515 
\T)SL (\^ery 1 ligh Speed 
Digital Subscriber Line), 
457 

moderated mailing lists, 586 
moderated newsgroups, 666 

modeulator demodulator. See 
modems 

monitors, 438 

bit depth (colors), 176 
Calibration /Vssistant, 440 
color depth, 145 
colors, 177 
ColorSjmc, 439-440 
display size and type, 168, 
438-439 
dot pitch, 439 
higher/lowcr pixel-to-inch 
ratio, 171 
multiple, 439 
name, 169 

physical screen size (pixels), 
163-164 
resolution, 172 
chungingy I6S 
defer?}! hung, 168-169 
displayhig images, 171 
Hz (frequency), 168 
?neam?ing, 163 
settings, 166, 293 
sizes and resolutions 
(common), 169 

Monitors & Sound control 
panel, 440 

adjusting audio parameters, 
306-307 

alert sounds, 308 
monitors, 166, 169 

More Automated Tasks 
folder, 400 

More Speakable Items 
folder, 399 

Motion Picture Experts 
Group (MPEG), 192 

Mount Volumes command 
(Functions menu), 119 



mounting 

drives, 112,384,392-394 
shared volumes, 479-481 
volumes, 119-121, 384, 
392-394 

mouse, 427-429 
Mouse c*ontrol panel, 428 
movable windows, 42 

MoviePlayer (QuickTime), 
193, 202 

creating alert sounds, 2 1 5 
editing movies, 207, 209 
saving movies, 209 
transitions, 209 
upgrade message, 202 
watching movies, 202-203 

movies 

color depth, 196 
creating, 233 
creating startup sound, 
214-2^15 

downloading (Iiiiernet), 202 
editing, 207, 209 
frame rate, 1 96 
multiple tracks, 196 
playing, 202-203 
quality, 234 
resolution, 195 
saving, 209 

specifications, 194-196 
streaming, 191 
tracks, 210, 212, 214 
transitions, 209 

MPEG (Motion Picture 
Experts Group), 1 92 
MRJ (Mac OS Runtime for 
Java), 631 

MS Preference Panels folder, 
341 

multimedia, 190 

AppleCD Audio Player, 14, 
220 

audio CDs, 225-227 
components, 220-221 
a‘eating alei't sound, 
224-225 

functions, 221-222 
keyboard shoj-tcuts, 223 
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opening 



AW, 228 

capturing still images, 232 
capturing video, 233 
components, 2 30-23 1 
hardu^are and syste??i 
requirements, 228-230 
movies quality, 234 
watching TVh?tovies, 
231-232 
DVD, 234 
features, 190-191 
platform, 17 
QuickTime 3 Pro. Sec 
QuickTime 3 Pro 
QuickTime 192, 
204-205 

QuickTime. See QuickTime 
multitasking, 9, 74 
music (QuickTime), 197-198 

Music Boulevard VV^eb site, 
625 

N 



names 

finding files, 91-92 
macros, 390 
newsgroups, 663 
PostScript fonts, 157 
versions softv-are upgrades, 
776-777 

voice commands, 412 

Navigation Sendees dialog 
boxes, 18, 101, 263, 265 

Net Flix Web site, 625 

Netscape Na\dgator, 513, 
601 

Nem^ork Browser, 15, 
481-483 

Network Browser command 
(Apple menu), 481 

Network Time Server, 
106-107 

networks 

AppleTalk, 457-459 
applications, 486 
identity, 468-469 
Infrared (PowerBooks), 
835-836 



Internet connection, 520, 
522-523 
L/\N, 515 

Macs and PCs, 492-493 
non-AppleTalk, 467 
ovendew, 24 
PCs widi Macs, 121 
sharing Web pages, 486 
transferring files, 467 
WAN, 515 

New Account dialog box, 
582, 667 

New Group dialog box, 476 

New Note command (File 
menu), 136, 140 

New' User dialog box, 474 

news servers, 521 

adding (multiple), 667 
configuring, 667-668 
Internet configuration 
information, 525 

newsgroups, 511, 662-663, 
676-677 

categories, 663-664 
finding, 666 
flames, 665 

mailing lists, compared, 662 
moderated, 666 
names, 663 
news ser\'ers 

adding (?nultiple), 667 
co7ifiguring, 667-668 
Internet configuration 
hifonnation, 525 
overview, 28 
posting messages, 674 
posting replies, 675 
postings, 665 
reader (Outlook Express), 
550 

reading, 671-673 
replying via email, 67 5 
retrieving lists, 668-669 
softw'are upgrade 
information, 778 
subscribing, 665, 669-671 
direads, 665 
unmoderated, 666 
unsubscribing, 676 
URLs, 664 



non-Apple drives, 115 

non-AppleTalk netw'orks, 
467 

non-modal wdndow's, 41 

non-recorded alert sounds, 
310-311 

Nonnal button (AppleCD 
Audio Player), 222 

Norton Utilites, 721, 739 
checking disks, 722-724 
CrashGuard feature, 758 
defragmenting drives, 
726-727 

Note menu (Stickies) 
commands, 140 

Note Pad, 136 
numbers format, 305 
Numbers control panel, 305 

0 



OCR (Optical Character 
Recognition) applications, 
185 

offline dialog box, 637 

Open dialog boxes, 261-262, 
265-266 

Open File dialog box, 261 

Open Internet Address 
dialog box, 606 

Open Link in New Window 
command (Contextual 
menu), 658 

Open Transport extensions, 
519 

Open Transport PPP 
(Internet connection 
software), 516 

opening 

documents (another 
application), 268 
files, 48, 100, 266 
folders, 100 

multiple Web windows, 
658-659 

new' W^eb w'indow', 658 
pop-up windows, 57, 61 
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Optical Character Recognition applications (OCR) 



Optical Character 
Recognition applications 
(OCR), 185 

Orange Micro Web site, 505 

organizing 

Apple menu, 129-130 
favorites folder (Internet), 
609-61 1 

Outlook Express, 549-550 
address hook, 550 
configuring, 552-553 
contacts, 566-567 
delault format, 575 
Deleted messages folder, 
578 

Drafts folder, 551, 578 
email accounts, 551 
email messages 
a bating, 554-556 
dclvtiug, 560 
having (on savers)^ 560 
qnotingy 561-563 
readings 559-560 
replying, 561, 563 
sending, 5 5 6-5 5 S 
features, 571-572 
filters, 551, 579-580 
folders, 551, 578 
iri'ML mail, 551,575-576 
IMAP (Internet Message 
Access Protocol) support, 
551 

Inbox, 551,577 
Internet preferences, 
553-554 
Mail niles, 581 
mulit|ile accounts, 582-584 
news senders, 52 1 

adding (multiple), 661 
configuring, 661-66S 
I nternet configuration 
information, 525 
newsgroup reader, 550 
Outbox, 551, 577 
overv’iew, 27 

Preferences dialog box, 557 

quoting, 563 

searching, 581 

Sent Mail folder, 551, 578 

spell checker, 550 



text, 550 
Web site, 595 
windows, 551-552 

P 

Package column (Extensions 
Manager), 352 

PageMaker PDF files, 
445-447 

pages (Web). See Web pages 

palette-based color systems, 
174-175 

palettes, 173 
colors, 175-176 
Launcher, 341 

panes (Graphing Calculator), 
135 

Parameter R^VM (PRAM), 
320, 767-768 

partitioning 
drives, 1 1 3 
bard drives 

cautions, 1 14-1 1 5 
Drive Setup, 11 5-1 IS 
size, 115 
size, 117, 119 
types, 1 1 8 
viewing, 1 1 5 

passwords (PowerBooks), 
833-834 

Paste command (Edit menu), 
138 

pasting, 267 

patterns (desktop), 294-297 

PC cards, 505 
modem, 452 
PowerBooks, 82 1 

PC MACLAN, 494-497 

PC iVL\CLAN C^onnect, 493 

PCI cards, 792, 797-799 

PCs 

adding (Mac-basetl 
networks), 493 
applications, 504-505 
buying, 506 



cards, 505 
modem, 452 
PowerBooks, 821 
connecting, 493 
disks, 490-49 1 
extensions, 498-499, 501 
files 

Mac files, cotnpared, 
497-49S 

opening with Macs, 499 
running on Macs, 502-503 
sharing, 25, 494-491 
transfeiring to Macs, 490 
networlang with Macs, 121 
SCSI drives, 1 1 3 
software, 493 
\druses, 506 

PDF files (Portable 
Document Fonnat), 

445-447 

Perform Clean Installation 
dialog box, 811 

personal mailing lists, 584, 
586-587 

phonet box, 457 
physical R.\M, 318 

physical security 
(PowerBooks), 833 

picture elements (pixels), 
162-164 

PictureVlewer (QuickTime), 
193, 203-204 

pixels, 162-164 
pixels-to-inch ratio, 171 
plain text (email), 575 
PlainTalk, 410 

play buttons (AppleCD 
Audio Player), 222 

playing 

applets (lava), 63 1 
audio CDs, 146 
QuickTime movies, 

202-203 

plug-ins 

ColorSymc, 183 
helper applications, com- 
pared, 65 1 
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Internet Explorer, 649-651 
QuickTime, 193 
RAM, 242 

POP (Post Office Protocol), 
576-577 

pop-up menus, 66 
pop-up windows, 57-59, 61 
closing, 59, 61 
creating, 58-59 
dragging files onto, 57 
expanding files, 60 
icons, 58, 60 
menus, 58 
opening, 57, 61 
over\ie\v, 6, 8 
placing files/folders within, 
61 

resizing, 58-59 
views, 60 

Portable Document Format 
(PDF), 445-447 
Post Office Protocol (POP), 
576 

posting, 665 
messages 

7tniiling lists, 586 
ne'ivsgroups, 674 
replies (new^sgroups), 67 5 

PostScript fonts, 153, 156, 
157-158 

Power key, 74, 371 

PowerBooks 

as SCSI drive, 834-835 
batteries, 819, 825-826 
Battery Reconditioning 
utility, 819 

Control Strip modules, 819, 
826-827 

data security, 833-834 
Energ)^ Saver control panel, 
818 

energy saving options, 
820-821, 822-823 
energy supply, 818 
external drives, 82 1 
hard disk spindown, 820, 
824-825 



public mailing lists 



Infrared networking, 
835-836 

installing Mac OS 8.5, 807 
location sets, 828-830 
Memor)^ control panel, 819 
modems, 452 
passwords, 833-834 
physical security, 833 
RAM disk, 825 
screen dimming, 820, 824 
Sleep mode, 820 
synchronizing files, 830 
synchronizing folders, 
'831-832 

track pad, 827-828 
unplugging PC cards, 82 1 

PPP connection script, 525 

PRAM (Parameter RAM), 
320, 767-768 

predefined keyboard 
shortcuts, 370-372 

preferences 

AppleCD Audio Player, 221 
applications, 267 
AW, 231 

Control Strip, 144 
dialog box, 1 02 
Finder, 102-103 
folder, 342 
Internet, 553-554 
lost, 767 
QuickTime, 192 
spring-loaded folders, 61 
subscription (Internet 
Explorer), 636 
translation, 484-485 
windows 

doennivnts, 46 
Fhider, 42-44 
folder views, 52-53 

Preferences command (Edit 
menu), 102 

Preferences command 
(Outlook Express Edit 
menu), 552, 557 

preventing virus infections, 
704, 710 



previewing documents 
(before printing), 443 

Print dialog box, 389, 
442-444 

printers, 441 

back to front option, 442 
color laser, 441 
Co lor Sync 

applying, 182-183 
profiles, 445 
settings, 443 
connecting, 442 
dialog box, 442-444 
drivers, 131, 442-444 
dye-sublimation, 441 
fonts, 153, 156, 157-158 
grayscale, 442 
image resolution, 172 
inkjet, 441 
laser, 441 
preview, 443 
quality, 442 
selecting, 131, 384 

PrintMonitor Documents 
folder, 343 

private mailing lists, 584, 
586-587 

privileges (sharing) 
controlling, 476-478 
files and folders, 473 
levels, 469 

problems. See trouble- 
shooting 

processor 
caches, 323 
clocking, 797 
slow, 349 

upgrading, 796-797 

ProDos (partition), 118 

Profiles folder (ColorSync), 
182 

Prog button (AppleCD 
Audio Player), 222 

proxy servers, 521 

public mailing lists, 584-585 
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Publisher's Web site (software) 



Publisher’s Web site 
(sofnvarc), 239 

pull-down menus, 66 

Put Away command (File 
menu), 73 

Q 

QuickDraw 3D, 219 

QuickDraw GX, 158 

Quicken Web site, 624 

QuicKeys, 384 

AppleScript, compared, 413 
Fditor, 390 

keyboard shortcuts, 368, 
384-386 
macros 

cramtJir^ 3H4, SS8-3S9 
keyboard shortcuts, 
387-391 
naming, 390 
jwsitionhig, 394 
sequence conti ol, 390-391 
Text-to-Spevch, 416-419 
mounting drives and vol- 
umes, 384, 392-394 
Moiinty, 392 
Repeat Extension dialog 
box, 391 
scripts, 419 
selecting printers, 384 
Sequence Editor, 389-390, 
393 

Web sites, 385, 392,413, 
418 

QuickTime, 191-192, 194 
AutoPlay virus, 198 
configuring, 197-198 
Exchange, 198 
extension, 192 
file formats, 192, 196-197 
Media Keys, 198 
MoviePlayer, 193, 202 
treating alei^ sounds, 215 
editing movies, 207, 209 
saving movies, 209 
transitions, 209 
upgrade tnessage, 202 
watching movies, 202-203 



movies 

color depth, 196 
orating, 233 
downloading (Intctiiet), 
202 

fimne rate, 196 
tnultiple tracks, 196 
quality, 234 
resolution, 195 
specifications, 1 94- 1 96 
streaming, 191 
tracks, 210, 212, 214 
watching, 202-203 
Website, 202 
MPEG extension, 192 
music, 198 
Musical Instruments 
extension, 192 
overvnew, 17 
PictureVlewer, 203-204 
plug-in, 650 

PowerPlug extension, 192 
Preferences, 192 
Settings control panel, 192, 
220 

viewing tools, 193 

extension, 192, 204-205 
Web site, 196, 204 

QuickTime 3 Pro, 194 
MoviePlayer 

editing movies, 207, 209 
saving movies, 209 
mmsitions, 209 
slide show, with soundtrack, 
216,218-219 
startup sound, 2 1 4-2 1 5 
tracks, 210,212, 214 
upgrading to, 199-201 
VVeb site, 199 

QuickTime YU (Y’irtual 
Reality), 192, 204-205 

quitting applications, 273, 
280 

R 

RAM (Random Access 
Memor)0, 240, 318-320 
allocation 

adjusting, 328-329 
applications, 320, 328 
assessing, 321-322 



amount, 321-322 
available, 349 
awareness, 322-323 
disk, 332-333 
PowerBooks, 825 
setting as, 660 
Web searching, 659 
increasing, 330-331 
managing, 326-328 
overv^iew, 20 

Parameter, 320, 767-768 
physical, 318 
plug-ins, 242 
software requirements, 
240-242 

substitues, 330-332 
upgrading, 333-334, 791 
virtual, 318, 330-331 

raster-based images, 184-186 
RCA jacks, 427 

Read Only Memory (ROM), 
319 

reading 

email, 559-560 
newsgroups, 671-673 
SimpleTextdocuments, 
414-415 

ReadMe files, 239 
RealPlayer, 651-652 
RealPlayer Web site, 65 1 
rec newsgroup category, 664 

Recent Items folders, 125, 
127-128 

rechargeable batteries 
(PowerBooks), 825-826 

recording 

alert sounds, 309-310 
MacTCP information, 
807-808 

Recycling Bin (Windows 95, 
98), 82 

Red Green Blue color space 
(RGB), 174 

Recl.com Web site, 625 
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Remote Access 

control panel, 518, 540 
dialog box, 522 
Status, 16, 519 

removable media drives 
as backup hardware, 
690-691 

disk drives, 795-796 
overview, 13 
upgrading, 795-796 

removing. Sec deleting 

Repeat button (AppleCD 
Audio Player), 222 

requirements 

AVT hardware and system, 
228-230 
sofhvare, 239 

disk space, 242-24 y 
hardware, 244 
H IM 240-242 
sources, 239-240 

ResEdit, 368, 374, 740 
books, 303, 373 
custom icons, 303 
keyboard shortcuts 

addijnr (applications), 381, 
383 

creatitt{r, 375-317 
Web site, ‘373 

resizable windows, 42 

resizing 

Control Strip, 146-147 
Graphing Calculator 
graphs, 134 
panes, 135 

resolution, 162 
determining, 170 
digital cameras, 1 7 1 
images, 164-166 
brmvsers, 171 
details, 169 
displaying on monitors, 

17 i 

file size, 170 
graphics applications. 111 
higcr/loTiver pixcl-to-inch 
ratio, monitor. III 
image editon. III 



hnaging devices, 1 72 
layout applications, 1 71 
7ft an aging, 165 
measuring, 169 
printing, 172 
Mac, 166^ 
managing, 165 
maximum, 165-167 
measuring, 163, 165 
monitors, 172 
changing, 168 
common, 169 
detennining, 168-169 
Hz (frefjuemy), 168 
QuickTime movies, 195 
scanners, 171 

resource fork, 373, 715 

resources (Mac OS 8.5), 
806-807 

Restart command (Special 
menu), 74, 717 

restarting Mac, 74 

Retrospect, 694-695, 697 

Retrospect Remote, 694 

Revert button (Extensions 
Manager), 359 

review^s (software), 239 

RGB (Red Green Blue) color 
space, 174 

Ric Ford’s MacIiiTouch Web 
site, 624, 756 

ROM (Read Only Memor\'), 
319 

router addresses (Internet), 
521, 524 

running 

installer applications, 
247-248 

Ctistom, 249-250 
Ew, 248-249 
multiple a|)pIications, 9-10 
PC disks on Macs, 490 
PC files on Macs, 502-503 
Windows a|i])lications, 
504-505 



Scripting Additions folder 

s 

S-video interfaces, 427 

SafeZone feature (SAM), 
707-708 

sales information (software), 
239 

S/ViVI (Symantec Anti-virus 
for Macintosh), 706-708, 
739 

Save dialog boxes, 263, 
265-266 

saving 

desktop themes, 3 1 5 
email attachments, 593 
energ)^ 108-109 
QuickTime movies, 209 
searches, 91 

scanners, 432 
buying, 433 
functions, 432-433 
photographs, 434 
resolution, 163, 171 

Scheduled Startup & 
Shutdown button (Energy' 
Saver control panel), 109 

scheduling startup and 
shutdovMi times, 396-397 

sci newsgroup category', 664 

Scrapbook, 136-139 
file, 343 
items, 137-138 
opening, 137 

screen (PowerBooks) 
battery' icon, 819 
dimming, 820, 824 

screen fonts, 152, 155 
advantages, 155 
disadvantages, 156 
rriieType fonts, compared, 
158 ’ 

Script Editor (AppleScripts), 
399 

Scripting Additions folder, 
343, 399 



scripts 



scripts, 384. See also macros 
Scripts folder, 343, 399 
scroll arrows, 41-42 
scroll bars, 41 
scroll boxes, 41-42 
scroll keys, 41 
SCSI (Small Computer 
Serial Interface) drives, 
112, 426 
benefits, 426 
bus, 114 

ID conflicts, 769 
PCs, 113 

PowerBooks as, 834-835 

Search Internet dialog box, 
95 

search mode (AppleGuide), 
282 

search site, 646 

Search tab (Explorer bar), 
646 

searching 
email, 581 
Web, 640 

accelei'athig, 6 S 6-660 
files, 91 

HotBot, 644-645 
Search tab (Kvplorcr bar), 
646 

Sherlock, 643 
Yahoo!, 641, 643 

second-level cache, 792-793 
secure connection, 654 

security 

File Sharing, 473 
information, 615 
Internet, 654-655 
Internet Explorer, 655 
PowerBooks 
data, 833-S34 

Select a Folder dialog box, 
535 

Select Destination dialog 
box, 815-816 

selected files only backup, 
685 



selecting 

alert sounds, 308 
ap|)earance, 303 
color palettes, 1 76 
default search site, 646 
desktop 

pattenis, 294-295 
pictures, 297-300, 302 
thaaes, 313, 315 
disk cache, 325-326 
energy saving options 
(PowerBooks), 82 1 -82 3 
highlight color, 303 
monitor color amount, 177 
Network Time Server, 
106-107 

numbers format, 305 
plain text (default email 
format), 575 
preferences (Finder), 

102-103 
printers, 131 

ColorSync profiles, 445 
QuicKeys, 384 
RAW disk, 660 
random desktop pictures. 

302 

sites stored amount (History 
list, Internet Explorer), 

622 

sound effects, 307 
sound input source, 410 
startup disk, 346 
subscription preferences, 

636 

tra n si a ti on prefe rences, 
484-485 

virtual RAM, 330-331 
Web pages display, 620-62 1 
window display, 619-620 

Send & Receive, Send & 
Receive All command 
(Outlook Express Tools 
menu), 559 

sending 

email 

oa command, 557-558 
Outlook Express, 556-557 
private mailing lists, 587 
email attachments, 588-589 



Sent Mail folder (Outlook 
Express), 551, 578 

sequence control (macros), 
390-391 

serial connections 
(AppleTalk), 457 

serial ports, 425 

Server Options dialog box, 
106 

servers 
email, 560 
failure, 565 
news, 521, 525 
proxy (firewalls), 52 1 
Windows NT, 492 

service codes (URLs), 599 

Services for Macintosh 
(SFM), 492 

sets, 353 

creating, 359 
defining 

Conflict Catcher, 361-362, 
365 

Extension Manager, 
353-354 
editing, 365 
enabling, 362 
System Folder, 354-355 

setting. See selecting 

SFAI (Services for 
Macintosh), 492 

Share Directories dialog box, 

495 

Shared Directory dialog box, 

496 

sharing 

activity, 478-479 
applications, 464, 486 
controlling access, 476-478 
disks, 120-121 
files 

accessing, 479-481 
changing, 483 
generic icons, 484 
Network Browser, 481-482 
other Macs, 464 
overview, 24 
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Small Computer Serial Interface drives. See SCSI drives 



privileges levels, 469 
ivorking with, 4S3-4S4 
user allegories, 469-470 
folders, 470-472, 481-482 
access, 47 6-47 S 
privileges levels, 469 
user categories, 469-470 
libraries, 337 
PC files 

Mac iietwork (PC 
MACL4N), 494-497 
overvieiv, 25 

privileges, 473, 476-478 
volumes, 479-481 
Web pages, 486 

Sharing Information 
command, 83 

Sherlock, 96, 374, 643 
shortcuts. See aliases 

Show All command 
(Application menu), 76 

Show Balloons command 
(Help menu), 286 

Show Clipboard command 
(Edit menu), 338 

Show commands (Graphing 
Calculator, Equation 
menu), 133 

Shuffle button (AppleCD 
Audio Player), 222 

Shut Down command 
(Special menu), 74 

wShutdown Items, 398 
Shutdown Items folders, 344 

shutting dow n (Mac), 74, 

109, 396-397 

signatures (email), 546, 548 
Simple Finder, 103 
Simple Text, 414 
SimpleSound, 309-310 
SimpleText, 414-415 
sites (Web) 

ACTION files download, 
266 

Aladilin Systems, 590 



Amazon, 625 

AOL (America Online), 589 
AOL Net Find, 644 
Apple, 357, 535, 623 
AppleScript, creating 
(go to), 405-409 
upgi'ades, 7SI 
browsing 

offline, 637-639 
subscribing, 633-636 
Cassady & (ireene (Conflict 
Catcher), 360, 365, 761 
Chip Merchant, 318, 325, 
334, 791 
CM\’, 575, 624 
ColorSync, 180, 183 
Computer Discount 
Warehouse, 624 
Control Strip modules, 149 
Cvberian Outpost, 624 
Dantz, 697 

DVT) movie source, 625 
Eudora Lite, 549 
Excite, 644 
Favorite, 63 3 -634 
file name extensions, 499 
HotBot, 644 
Infoseek, 644 
Internet Ex|)lorer, 660 
local access profilers, 533 
Lycos, 644 

Mac EvangeList mailing 
list, 624 

Mac magazines, 756 
Mac Resource Page, 756 
MacAddict magazine, 623, 
778 

iVIacCcntral Online, 624, 

756 

MacHome magazine, 623 
iVIacmillan C^omputer 
Publishing, 624 
Macw'orld magazine, 623 
Microsoft, 708 
Miramar, 121 
Music Boulevard, 625 
Net Flix, 625 
Orange Micro, 505 
Outlook Express, 595 



PC: MACL/VN Connect 
(ilemo version), 493 
Quicken, 624 
QuicKcvs, 385, 392, 413, 
418 

QuickTime, 196, 204 
QuickTime 3 Pro upgrade, 
199 

movies, 202 
RealPlayer, 65 1 
Reel, 62*5 

ResEdit (free copy), 373 
Ric Ford’s Macin'rouch, 
624, 756 
software upgrade 
information, 778 
SoftWindows (1 nsignia), 

503 

subscribing, 633-636 
Symantec virus information, 
*706 

'led Landau’s MacFixIt, 

624, 756 
types, 512-513 
U.S. Libran' of Congress, 
624 

Weather Channel, 624 
Yahoo!, 535, 641 
ZDNet’s Mac softw are, 624 

size 

desktop, 168 
display, 168 
hard drives, 794 
monitors, 169 
partitions, 115, 117, 119 
pop-up windows, 58-59 

size boxes (windows), 41 

Sleep command (Special 
menu), 74 

Sleep mode, 83 

Power Books, 820, 824-825 
starting, 109 

slide show' (with sound- 
track), 216, 218-219 

Small Computer Serial 
Interface drives. See SCSI 
drives 
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smoothing fonts 



smoothing fonts, 305 
sneakcnict, 466, 490 

software. See also 
applications 
backing up, 742 
backup tools, 694-695 
conflicting, 748-749, 759, 
761 

Custom installer applica- 
tions, 249-250 
deleting, 253-255 
demo versions, 239, 785 
disk space requirements, 
242-243 

documentation, 240 
Easy installer applications, 
248-249 
freezes, 756 
hangs, 348, 756 
hardware requirements, 
244-245 

installer applications, 
247-250 

Internet connection, 516 
newly installed, 251-252 
packaging, 240 
PC MACLAN, 494-497 
PC MACLAN Connect, 
493 

PCs, 493 

Publisher’s Web site, 239, 

111 

RAiVI requirements, 
241-242 

ReadMe files, 239 
registering, 252-253 
requirements, 239 
disk space, 242 
hardware, 244 
MM, 240-241 
sources, 239-240 
reviews, 239 
sales information, 239 
Speech Recognition, 410 
Spell Checker, 757 
system extensions, 348 
tools (Mac tool kit), 
739-740 



troubleshooting, 756 
fimihig errors, 160-761, 
163-165 
fi’eezes, 757-158 
syinpwus, 756-757 
unexpectedly quits, 757 
upgrades, 253, 774-775, 

783, 786-787 
beta releases, 776 
bug fixes/tuiuor releases, 
775-776 

hifotvuation, 777-778 
major releases, 775 
new installation, 779-780 
patch, 780 

reasons for and against, 
784-785 

sources of information, 785 

updaters, 780 

version names, 776-777 

SoftWindows, 504-505 

SoftWindows (Insignia) Web 
site, 503 

sorting lists (List view), 51 

sounds. See also audio 
alert 

addino; (n on-recorded), 
310-311 

creating, 215, 224-225 
recording, 309-310 
setting, 308 
iMnder windows, 44 
effects, 307 
input, 427 
input source, 410 
modems, 538 
source, 412 
startup, 214 
stereo, 46 

soundtracks (QuickTime 
movies), 210, 212 

sources 

information 
Mac, 741 

sojhvare upgrades, 185 
troubleshooting, 752-754 

Speakable Items 
activating, 411-412 



disadvantage, 412 
folder, 410 

QuicKeys scripts, 419 
Speakable Items and More 
Speakable Items folders, 
399 

speaking 

commands, 411-412 
Mac, 312 

special characters, 135 

Special menu commands, 
73-74, 81 
Eject Disk, 73 
Empty Trash, 73, 108 
Erase Disk, 74, 491 
Restart, 74, 717 
Shut Down, 74 
Sleep, 74 

Speech control panel 
AppleScripts, 399 
controlling speech (Mac), 
312 

Speech Recognition soft- 
ware, 410 

speed 

accelerating Web searching, 
656-660 
hard drives, 794 
modems, 450-45 1 , 515 

spell checker 

Outlook Express, 550 
software, 757 

spinning down hard drive 
(PowerBooks), 820, 
824-825, 827 

spring-loaded folders, 8, 61 

standard application com- 
mands 

Edit menu, 260 
File menu, 258-259 

standard dialog boxes, 261 
Open, 261-262 
Save, 263 

Standard View's (folder 
windows), 53-54 
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starting. See launching 
starting up. See booting 
startup and shutdown times, 
396-397 

startup disk, 1 14 
back-up, 740-741 
desktop database, 7 1 7 
setting, 346 

Startup folder, 344 
Startup Items, 397 
Startup Items folders, 344, 
397 

startup sound, 214-215 

status display area (Internet 
Explorer), 615 

stereo sound, 46 
Stickies, 139-140 
stickv' menus, 68 

storage niemor)^ 
hard drives, 793-795 
removable media drives, 
795-796 
upgrading, 793 

storing 

data, 1 13, 323. also hard 
drives 

Scrapbook items, 137-138 

streaming QuickTime 
mo\des, 191 

structure (Web pages), 
603-604 

Stufflt, 589 

Stuffit Ex|>ander, 257, 590 
StuffltCiVTPlugin, 71-72 
subnet mask (Internet), 521, 
524 

subscribing 

Favorite Web sites, 633-634 
newsgroups, 665, 669-671 
preferences (Internet 
Ex]^lorer), 636 
public mailing lists, 585 
Web sites, 633,635-636 

substitutes (RAM), 330-332 



suitcase fonts, 152, 155 
advantages, 155 
disadvantages, 156 
TrueType fonts, compared, 
158 ' 

suitcases, 153-154, 344 

surfing (Internet), 88, 95-96 
flworites, 605-608 
links, 605 
offline, 637-639 
subscribing, 635-636 
URLs, 606 

Symantec Anti-virus for 
Macintosh (SAM), 706-708, 
739 

Symantec virus information 
Web site, 706 

symbols, 135 

synchronizing files and 
folders, 830-832 

syntax (AppleScript), 406 
system 

adding components, 

815-816 

Extensions (Disabled) fold- 
er, 344 

fonts, 152, 155 
advantages, 155 
disadvan tages, 156 
TrueType fonts, compared, 
15 s' 

hardware. See hardware, 787 
R/\M, 327 
requirements 
AVP, 22S-230 
InterneU 514 
running Mac OS 8.5, 806 
resources, 349 

System 8.5 CD-ROM, 807 

system files, 344 
disabling 

Conflict Catcher, 360 
Extensions Manager, 
352-353 
'manually, 350 



System Profiler 

enabling 

Conflict Catcher, 361 
Extensions Manager, 353 
manually, 350 
information 
getting, 363 

System Folder, 336-337, 345 
changing sets, 354-355 
cleaning up, 730-731 
Clipboard file, 338 
Finder file, 340 
folders 

Appearance, 337 
Apple Men u Items, 331 
Application Support, 338 
ColorSync Profiles, 339 
Contextual Menu Items, 
339 

Conti‘ol Panels, 339 
Control Snip Modules, 

339 

Extensions, 339 
Favorites, 340 
Fonts, 340 
Help, 340 

Internet Search Sites, 340 
Launcher Items, 341 
MS Preference Panels, 341 
Preferences, 342 
PrintMonitor Doemnents. 
343 

Scripting Additions, 343 
Scripts, 343 
Shutdown Itetns, 344 
Staitup heifts, 344 
Syste?n Extensions 
(Disabled), 344 
Text Encodings, 344 
MacTCP DNR file, 341 
overview, 2 1 
Scrapbook file, 343 
System file, 344 
text list, 357 
updating, 815 

System Profiler, 736-737 
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talk newsgroup calegoiy, 664 
talking. See speaking 
tape drives, 689-690, 796 
tasks (automating), 22 

TCP/IP (Transmission 
Control Protocol/Internet 
Protocol), 341, 524 

TCP/IP control panel, 519 
tear-off menus, 67 
tear-off tool bars, 67 
technology enablers, 348 

Ted Landau’s Mac Fix It 
Web site, 624, 756 

testing 

clock configu ration, 107 
macros, 390 

newly installed software, 

251 

text 

fonts, 135 

mhlhig, US- 159 
changings 1 5 S- 159 
Control Strip control pnncly 
14 i 

defaults, 159 
deleting, 159 
desktop, 304-305 
folder, 153, 340 
installing, 1 5 S-1 59 
menus, 304-305 
overviev), 16 

PostScript, 153, 156-1 5 S 
sa'een, 152, 155-156, I5S 
s?noothin^ (anti-aliashur), 
305 

suitcases, 153-154 
TrueType, 153, 157-158 
formatting, 550 
plain, 575 
symbols, 135 

Text Encodings folder, 344 

text list (System Folder 
contents), 357 

Text Style command 
(Stickles, Note menu), 140 



text tracks (QuickTime 
movies), 210, 212, 214 

Text-to-Speecli, 414. See also 
voice recognition 
macros, 416-419 
non SimpleText documents, 
415-416 

SimpleText documents, 
414-415 

themes (desktop), 313, 315 
themial recalibration, 794 

third-party^ control panels 
and extensions, 348 

threads (newsgroups), 665 

time. See clock 

title bars (windows), 40 

tool bar (Internet Explorer), 
613-614 

tool bars, 67 

Tools menu (Outlook 
Express) commands, 559 

topic mode (AppleGuide), 
282 

trackballs, 429 
trackpads, 429, 827-828 
transceiver, 458 

tiansferring 

files 

email, 466, 491 
nenvork, 467 
other Macs, 464, 466 
sneakaiiet, 466 
IVeb/Fl'P, 466 
PC files to Macs, 490 

transitions (QuickTime 
movies), 209 

translation preferences, 
484-485 

translators, 268 

Ti*ansmission Control 
Protocol/Internet Protocol, 
341, 524 

Trash, 82, 107 

empty warning, 107 
emptying, 73, 108 



Get Info command, 85 
locked items, 108 
moving items into, 108 

Trojan Horses (viruses), 703 
troubleshooting, 750 
answering (Internet), 541 
bugs, 748 

conflicting software, 
748-749, 759, 761 
descriptions, 752 
disks, 721, 723 
generic icons, 766-767 
bangs, 348 
hardware 

correcting, 768-769 
disk drives, 769 
installations, 770 
SCSI ID conflict, 769 
sy?nptoms, 768 
hardware failures, 749 
Internet connection, 
540-542 

lost preferences, 767 
lost time or date, 767-768 
Mac, not starting, 770 
miscellaneous, 758-759 
modem, 541 
obsen^ation, 751 
planning for, 734-735 
preventing, 3 1 
recreating problems, 751 
software, 756 
finding, 760-761, 

763-765 
freezes, 757-758 
netvly installed, 251-252 
symptoms, 756-757 
unexpectedly quits, 757 
solutions, 754 
solving, 752 
sources, 752-754 
unexplained crashes, 348 
user related, 747-748, 
755-756 
viruses, 749 
Web sites, 756 

true color (color system), 

174 



TrueType fonts, 153, 157- 
158 

turning Macs on and off, 74, 
396-397 

T\^ Tuner Guide Additions 
(AVP), 230 

TV/mo\ies (watching), 
231-232 

T)^e colunuis (Extensions 
Manager), 358 

t\pes 

files, 716 
partitions, 118 
Web sites, 512-513 

u 

U.S. Library^ of Congress 
Web site, 624 

Unallocated (partition), 118 
unattended backups, 686 

uncompressing files, 

589-590 

undeliverable email. See 
bounced email 
underlining (AppleGuide), 
283 

Uniform Resource Locators. 

See LULs, 598 
uninstalling 
Fonts, 159 
soFmare, 253 
installer^ 254 

254-255 

unique menus, 67 
Universal Serial Bus (USB), 
113, 426-427 

unmoderated 

mailing lists, 586 
newsgroups, 666 

unplugging (PowerBooks), 
821 

unstuffing 

compressed files, 257 
files, 72 
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unsubscribing (ne\vsgi*oups), 
676 

updaters (software upgrade), 
780 

updating 

Internet Explorer, 660 
System Folder, 815 

upgrading 

drives 

CD-R drives, 196 
CD-RW drives, 196 
hard drives, 193-195 
remofvahlc disk drives, 
195-196 

rewovable media drives, 
195-196 
tape drives, 196 
hardware, 787 

evaluating, 199-801 
PCI cards, 797-799 
processor, 796-797 
QuickTime 3 Pro, 199-201 
R.\M, 333-334, 791 
second-level cache, 792-793 
software, 253, 774-775, 
786-787. See also Mac OS 
beta 7'eleases, 116 
bug fixes/minor releases, 
115-116 

infonnation, 111-118, 

185 

major releases, 115 
new installation, 119-180 
patch, 180 

reasons against, 184-185 
reasons fo r, 184 
updaters, 180 
version names, 116-111 
storage memory, 793 
\TL\M, 792 

URLs (Uniform Resource 
Locators), 598 
documents, 600 
domain names, 599 
newsgroups, 664 
service codes, 599 
Web browsing, 606 

USB (Universal Serial Bus), 
113,426-427 



User dialog box, 494 

usernames 

email addresses, 545 
passwords (Internet config- 
uration information), 525 

users (file sharing) 
accounts, 473-474 
axating, 414-415 
editing, 416 

categories (files and folders), 
469-470 
groups, 476 

problems, 747-748, 755-756 

Users & Groups control 
panel, 474 

Users & Groups dialog box, 
494 

utilities. See also applications 
Battery’ Reconditioning 
PirwerBooks, 819 
reconditioning batteries, 

826 

Conflict Catcher. See 
Conflict Catcher 
File Synchronization, 
830-832 

Internet Config, 518 
Key Caps, 1 3 5 
MacsBug, 344 
QuicKeys, 368 

drives and volumes, 384, 
392-394 

keyboard shoncuts, 

383-386 

keyboard shortcuts 
(maa'os), 381-391 
macros, 384 
printers, 384 
Stuffit Expander, 257 

y 

variation color, 302 

VDSL (Veiy High Speed 
Digital Subscriber Line), 
457 

vector-based graphics, 184, 
186 
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versions (software upgrades) 



versions (software upgrades), 
776-777 

video 

capturing (AVT), 233 
digital 

digital cameras, 435 
QuickTime file fonuats, 
196 

increasing output, 792 
sources (AVP), 229 

video cards, 1 66 

video mirroring (PowerBook 
Control Strip), 827 

Video RAM (VRAM), 165, 
792 

View menu, 81 

View Options dialog box, 55 

^^ewing 

email attachments, 591 
fdes 

as buttons, 45-47 
as icons, 45-47 
comments, 48 
dates, 48 

in lists, 45, 47-52 
labels, 48 
size, 48 
type, 48 
veisions, 49 
partitions, 1 1 5 
QuickTime 

MoviePlayer, 193 
PictnreViciver, 193, 
203-204 
plug-in, 193 

views 

folder windows 
Button, 45-47 
custom virces, 54-56 
hierarchical views, 56-57, 
125 

Icon, 45-47 
List, 45, 47-52 
preferences, 52-53 
Standard Vie^vs, 53-54 
Extensions Manager 
window, 357 
pop-up windows, 60 



Views Preferences dialog 
box, 53 

virtual RAM (memory), 240, 
318 

setting, 330-331 

\iruses, 749, 766 

anti-virus applications, 
705-706 

Disinfectant, 708-709 
macro viruses, 708 
SAM (Symantec Anti- 
virus for Macintosh), see 
SAM 

application, 703 
AutoPlay (QuickTime), 198 
common effects, 704-705 
email, 704 
infected files, 702 
identifying, 704- 70 5 
preventing, 704, 710 
macro, 703 
overview, 30 
PCs, 506 

'Trojan Horses, 703 
worms, 703 

voice recognition 
characters, 410 
commands, 410 

names, changing, 412 
speaking, 411-412 
configuring, 410-41 1 
over\dew, 22 
voice, changing, 410 

volume (ApplcCD Audio 
Player), 222 

volumes, 112-113. See also 
partitioning 
Apple menu, 130 
AppleShare, 12 
Ciet Info command, 84 
indexing, 93-94 
mounting 
drives, 119 

QuicKcys, 384, 392-394 
shared', 479-481 
shared disk, 1 20- 121 
over\dew, 12 

VRAM (Mdeo RAM), 165, 
792 
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WAN (Wide-Area Nenvork), 
515 

warranty cards, 777 
watching 

QuickTime movies, 

202-203 

TWmovies, 231-232 
wear out (hardware), 768 

Weather Channel Web site, 
624 

VV^eb pages. Sec also Internet; 
Web sites 

browsing offline, 637-639 
display, 620-62 1 
Favorite, 633-634 
HTML source code, 628 
sharing, 486 
structure, 603-604 
subscribing, 633-636 

Web sharing feature, 465 
Web sites 

ACTION files download, 
266 

Aladdin Systems, 590 
Amazon, 625 

AOL OAmerica Online), 589 
AOL Net Find, 644 
Apple, 357, 535, 623 
AppleScript, treating (go 
to), 405-409 
upgrades, 781 
browsing 

ofiline, 637-639 
subsmbing, 633-636 
Cassady & Greene (Conflict 
Catcher), 360, 365, 761 
Chip Merchant, 318, 325, 
334, 791 
CNN, 575, 624 
ColorSync, 180, 183 
Computer Discount 
Warehouse, 624 
Control Strij) modules, 149 
Cyberian Outpost, 624 
Dantz, 697 

DVD movie source, 625 
Eudora Lite, 549 
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Excite, 644 
Favorite, 633-634 
file name extensions, 499 
HotBot, 644 
Infoseek, 644 
Internet Explorer, 660 
local access providers, 533 
Lycos, 644 

Mac EvanffeList mailing 
list, 624 

Mac magazines, 756 
Mac Resource Page, 756 
MacAddict magazine, 623, 
778 

MacCentral Online, 624, 
756 

MacHome magazine, 623 
Macmillan Computer 
Publishing, 624 
Macworld magazine, 623 
Microsoft, 708 
Miramar, 121 
Music Boulevard, 625 
Net Flix, 625 
Orange 'Micro, 505 
Outlook Express, 595 
PC MACLAN Connect 
(demo version), 493 
Quicken, 624 
QuicKeys, 385, 392,413, 
418 

QuickTime, 196, 204 
QuickTime 3 Pro up^'ade^ 
199 

7iiovies, 202 
RealPlaver, 651 
Reel, 625 

RcsEdit (free copy), 373 
Ric Ford’s Macindbuch, 
624, 756 
software upgrade 
information, 778 
SoftWindows (Insignia), 

503 

subscribing, 633-636 
Symantec virus information, 
706 

Ted Landau’s MacFixlt, 

624, 756 
ty]3es, 512-513 



U.S. Librar)^ of Congress, 
624 

Weather Channel, 624 
\^hoo!, 535, 641 
ZDNet’s Mac softv'are, 624 

Wide-Area Network (Wx\N), 
515 

window's, 36. See also dialog 
boxes 

About this Computer, 32 1 
Advanced j^referenccs, 629 
alert, 37 

Mert Sounds, 309 
Apple System Profiler, 324 
AppleGuide, 284 
application, 38 
applications, 258 
close boxes, 40 
collapse boxes, 40 
Conflict Catcher, 360 
contextual menus, 70 
control panel, 38 
differences, 41 
disk information, 40 
display (Internet Explorer), 
619-620 

document, 36, 45-46 
Extensions Manager, 352, 
357 

Finder, 42-44 
floating, 43 
folder, 36, 45 
features, 62-64 
icons, 45 
views, 45-46 
wifuloiv fnanagewcnt, 45 
folder icons, 40 
keypad (Crpahing 
Calculator), 133 
list information, 41 
modal, 41 
movable, 42 
nonmodal, 41 
Outlook Express, 551-552 
overview, 6 
pop-up, 57-59, 61 
closing, 59, 61 
coiwcrting windmus to and 
fi-om, 5H-59 
LTcating, 58-59 



WWW (World Wide Web) 

dragging files onto, 57 
expanding files, 6 0 
icons, 58, 60 
menus, 58 
open i tig, 57, 61 
overview, 6, 8 
placing files/folders zvitbin, 
61 ^ ' 

resizing, 58-59 
viezvs, 60 
resizable, 42 
scroll arrows, 41 
scroll bars, 41 
scroll boxes, 41 
scroll keys, 41 
size boxes, 41 
title bars, 40 
Web (opening), 658-659 
Window'Shade, 45 
zoom boxes, 40 

Windows platform 
emulators, 503-504 
Recycling Bin, 82 
PCs 

adding (Mac-based 
nerworks), 493 
applictions, 504-505 
buying, 506 
connecting, 493 
disks, 490-491 
extensions, 498-499, 501 
files, 490, 497-498 
opening files, 499 
running PC files, 502-503 
sharing files 494-497 
software, 493 
transfetring files, 490 
viruses, 506 

IVindows N'T setwers, 492 

Window'Shade, 45 

wizards (Internet 
Connection), 530-533 

worms (viruses), 703 

WWW (World Wide Web), 
28. See also Internet, Web 
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Yahoo!, 64() 

advanced searches, 643 
basic searches, 641 
Web site, 535, 641 



zapping (PRAM), 767-768 

ZDNet’s Mac software Web 
site, 624 

Zen and the Art of Resource 
Editing, 303 

Zip drives, 690 

zoom boxes (\vindows), 40 
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